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CHAP. LXIII. 

Civil wain, and rnin of the Greek empire. — Reigns of Andronions the elder aoil 
'younger, and John Palieolognsi — Regency, revolt, reign, and abdication, of Jobii 
CatttacQzene. — Establiafament of the Genoese colonj at Pera.or Galala. Tiivir 
' wars with th^ empire^ and city of Constantinople. 

1 HE long reign of Andronicus* the elder is chiefly me- superaii- 
morable by the disputes of the Greek church, the inva- dronicns 
fiion of the Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman power. ^^J^^ 
He js delebrated as the most learned and virtuous prince ^^^^^^^ 
of the age : but such virtue, and such learning, contri- 
buted neither to the perfection of the individual, nor to 
the happiness of society. A slave of the most abject su- 
perstition, he was surrounded on all sides by visible and 
invisible enemies ; nor were the flames of hell less dread- 
ful to his fancy, than those of a Catalan or Turkish war. 
Under the reign of the Palaeologi, the choice of the pa- 
triarch was the most impprtant business of the st^te ; 
the heads of the (Sreek church were ambitious and fana- 
tic monks ; and their vices or virtues, their learning or 
ignorance, were equally mischievous or contemptible. 
By his intemperate discipline, the patriarch Athanasius** 

* Andronions himself will justify our freedom in the invective (Nioepfaoras Grego- 
Tas, lib. 1. c. 1.) which he pronounced against historic falsehood. It is trbe, that his 
ig&ut^re is more pointedly urged against calumny than against adulation. 

b For the anathema in the pigeon's nest, see Pachymer, (lib. 9. 6. 24.) who relates. 
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DECLINE AND FALL [CHAP. LXIII. 

excited the hatred of the clergy and people ; he was heard 
to declare, that the sinner should swallow the last dregs 
of the cup of penanc^.; and the.fooUsh tale was propa- 
gated of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had tasted 
the lettuce of a convent garden. Driven from the throne 
by the universal clamour, Athanasius composed, before 
his refereat,.two papers of a very opposite tjast. His pub- 
lic testament was in the tone of charity 'and resignation, 
the private codicil breathed the direst anathemas against 
the authors of his disgrace, whom he excluded for ever 
from thecommunion 0[ tftte holy Triility, th^ angels, and 
the saints. This last paper he inclosed in an earthern 
pot, which was placed, by his order, on the top of one of 
the pillars in the dome of St. Sophia, in the distant hope 
of discovery and reven^. At tho end of four years, 
some youths> climbing by a ladder in search of pigeo«i8- 
nests, detected the fatal secret ; and, as Andronicus ftlt 
himself touched and bound by the excommunication, he 
trembled on the brink of the abyss which had been so 
treacherously dug under his feet. A synod of biehops 
was instantly convened to debate this important quesitioni 
the rashness of these 9landestine. anathemas was., gene- 
rally condemned ; but as the knot could be untied only, 
by the same hand> as that hand was. now deprived of the 
crosier, it appeared that this posthumous decree was ir- 
revocable by any earthly power. Some faint testimonies 
of repentance and pardon were extorted from the autbor 
of the mischief; but the conscience of the emperor was 
still wounded, and he desired, with no less ardour than 
Atbanasiqs himself, the restoration of a patriarch, by 
whom; alone he could be healed. At the dead of night, 
^ monk rudely knocked at the door of the. royal bed- 
chamber, announcing a revelation of plague and famine, 
of inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus started 

tht geoeral history. oTAtbanasias (lib. 8. c. 13—16. SO— S4. lib. 10. o.!?7 — 29* 3]h- 
36. lib. 11. o. l—a 5, 6. lib. 13. c 8. 10. 23. 3^.) and is foUowed bj Nicejpbonif 
Gregoras (lib. 6. c. 5. 7. lib. 7. o, 1. 9.) irho inclodet the secoud iiiBUeat oi this se- 
•ond Chr^so^toiff. 
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froi9 hi& bed^ and spent ^ night in prayer^ till he felt^ 
or thought that he felt^ a slight motion of the earths 
Ti^ emperor, on foot, led the bishops and monks to the 
cell of Athanasius> and, after a proper resistance, the saint, 
from whom this message had been sent, consented to ab- 
solve the prince, and govern the church of Constantino- 
ple; Untamed by disgrace, and hardened by solitude^ 
the shepherd was again odious to the flock, and his ene«« 
roies contrived a singular, and, as it proved, a successiful 
mode of revenge. In the night they stole away the foot- 
stool, or foot-cloth, .of his throne, which they secretly re- 
placed with the decoration of a satirical picture. The 
emperor' was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of 
Christ. The' authors of the libel were detected and pu- 
nished ; but as their lives had been spared, the Christ- 
ian priest in sullen indignation retired to his cell ; and 
the eyes of Andronicus, which had been opened for a 
moment, were again closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and im- 
portant c^ a reign of fifty years, I cannot at least accuse 
the brevity of my materials, since I reduce into some few 
pages the enormous folios of Pachyraer,* Cantacuzene,*? 
and Nicephorus Gregoras,* who have composed the prolix 
and languid story of the times. The name and situation 
of the emperor John Cautecuzene might inspire the 
most lively curiosity. His memorials of forty years ex- 
tend from the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his 
own abdication of the empire ; and it is observed, that, 
like Moses and Caesar, he was the principal actor in the 

* PnmhpDer, in seven books, three huodred- and sevetitj-seren folio pages, de- 
•ciibes the first t|f«iitjrsix year* of Aodronicos the elder ; and marks the date of bis 
eomposition by the current news or lie of the day. (A. D. 1S08.) fiitber death or dia- 
gfft piwveitled hhn from resomiog the pen. 

' After an interval of twelve years from the conclasion of Pachjmer, Cantacazenoii 
|«k6S 0^ t|M pen ; aod his first book(o« 1— 69i p. 9*— 150.) roJsitea iba civil war, and 
the ei^t laat years of the dder Androoicas. The ingepioas comptfison with Moses 
wd CsMAristbocied by his Frenoh traaslator^.the president. GoMia. ^ 

^ -JNi))ephorjaa Gregorss more briefly indades the entire, life andr^ign of Androoi- 
en* tii» elder Qib, 6. c. 1. lib* 10. c. 1. p. 96--291.) This is the part of which Cjui* 
tscnaene complaiDs as a fabe and malioipn* veprfi&antatioa of juwottaducL . . 
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4 DECLINE AND FALL [cHAP. LXIII. 

scenes which he describes. But in this eloquent work we 
should vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a penitent. 
Retired in a cloister from the vices and passions of the 
world, he presents not a confession, but an apology, of 
the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding 
the true counsels and character of men, he displays the 
smooth ^nd specious surface of events, highly varnished 
with his own praises and those of his friends. Their mo- 
tives are always pure ; . their ends always legitimate; they 
conspire and rebel without any views of interest ; and the 
violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated as the 
spontaneous efiect of reason and virtue. 
First *G»- After the example of the first of the Palaeologi, the 

putes be- * ii.- -iiir*ii ii 

tween the Cider Audronicus associated his son Michael to the ho- 
joun'gw nours of the purple, and from the age of eighteen to his 
fa"*!'*'"'" premature death, that prince was acknowledged, above 
A. D. 1320. twenty-five years, as the second emperor of the Grefeks/ 
At the head of an army he excited neither the fears of 
the enemy, nor the jealousy of the court: his modesty 
and patience were never tempted to compute the years of 
his father ; nor was that father compelled to repent of 
his liberality either by the virtues or vices of his son. The 
son of Michael was named Andfonicus from his grand- 
father, to whose early favour he was introduced by that 
nominal resemblance. The blossoms of wit and beauty 
increased the fondness of the elder Andronicus: and, with 
the common vanity of the age, he expected to realize in 
the second, the'hope which had been disappointed in the 
first, generation. • The boy was educated in the palace 
as a heir and a favourite ; arid, in the oaths and accla- 
mations of the people, the august triad was formed by the 
names of the father, the son, and the grandfon. But the 
younger Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his infant 

' He wa» crowned May 21 » 1395» and died October 19, 1320. (Dacange, Fam. 
Bjz. p. 1^39.) His brother Theodore, by a second marriage, iiiberiled the marqaisate 
of Montferrat, apostatized to the religion and manners of the Latins (^t^ kai ytoifxn xai 
^(011 xat o-xyftari, km yvinoov Mv^a kai itao'vi Edid-(v Aa.rmq nv axga«^v>if. Nic' Greg. 
lib. 9. c. 1.) and founded a' dynasty of Italian princes, which was extinguished 
A. D. 1533. (Ducaoge, Fam. Byz. p. 249—253) . . 
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greativKs, v^hile he befadd'Witfa pumle impatience the 
double obitacle that huQg^ and might long hfttig^ overhis 
risha^ ambition. It was not to acquire fiime, or to dif- 

jBtse hapfsness, that he so eagerly aspired : wealth arid 
impunity were in his eyes the. most precious attributes of 
Jtjftooarch; and Ms first incfiscreet demand was the so* 

^yerc%nty of some rich and fertile island^ where he might 
k^ a iffe of independence and pleasure. The emperor 

. was oSsiRded by the loud and frequent intemperance 
which disturbed his capital : the sums which his parsi- 
mony denied were supplied by the Genoese usurers of 
Pera ; and the oppressive debt^ whidhi consolidated the in-* 
terest of a faction could h& discharged only by a revoltf- 
tkki. A beautifbl female, a matron in rank, a prostitute 
in oumners, had iitttrocted the younger Androhicus in 
the rudiments of lo^ ; but he t^d reason to suspwt the 
nocturnal visits of a rival ; and a stranger passing through 
the street was pierced by the arrows of his guards, who 
weie placed in ambush at het door. That stranger was 
his brother, prince' Manuel, who languidied ahddied of 
his wc»tnd ; and flue emperor Michael, their eommon 
fiUher, whcise health was in a declining state, expired ou 
the eighth day> Itifteiiting the 1<^ of both his children.* 
However guHtl^ss in his intention, thfe younger Andro^ 
BfeCUs might impute a brother's and a fakher*s death to the 
consequence of hii own vices ; and deep was the sigh of 
^thinking and feeling men, whelll they perceived, inrtead 
of sorrow atid repenfemce, his ill-dissembled joy on th6 
removal of two otfiouscomitetitors. By these melancholy 
^ventfl^and the increase of his disorders, the mind of the 
^dder emperor was gradually alienated ; and, after many 
fruitless reproofs, he traoSfer*^ on another grandson** 
hii hopes and affection. The change was announced by 

' i We are indebled to NicepWus (^reg^rsR (lib. 8* o. 1 .) for the knowledge of tbis 
traoc advfiitore;. wfaUe GanUcazene more disicreetlj cenceAlathe vices of Addroiu- 
oniZyie jonD^, df fvbich he was the witftes8,and perhaps the associate, (lib. 1 . c. 1, &e.) 

^ His deiftioed lieir v^as Michael Gatharos, the lni>tard of Cooslantme, his second : 
son. In this project of excluding Ms grandson. Andronicaf, Nicef>hora8 Gregorai 
(lib. 8. e« 3.) agreei mth CantociHefle. (RK 1. «t Xi 1) 
VOL. VIII. ^ c 
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t)ie new otth ofairegiance ta the i^nmg toVereigt^ mft 
tiM penon whom lie shcmU apfKMtifcfdrhistuoOKssor^ 
add the acknowledged heir; after n tfepetitron of inaidte 
^nd cdMfiaint j^ was exposed to the iddignky of a puUkr 
trial. Before the sentence, which would probably have 
condertined Him to a dungedn ot a ceB, theempenrww 
infoi^medthat the pal&ce^cdtxrts wereii&ed with the armeci 
followers of his gran(bcm ; the jtrigment was softened to 
a treaty of recote^iation ; and tbe triumphant escape of 
the princi Encouraged the ardour of the yoiingbr fadtioni 
Three civil '. Yct the Capital, theclei^y,ahd the senMe, adhered to 
Ti^D^e ^^ fterson; or at least to the government, of the old 
two eape- enlpcror ; ahd it was only in the provinces^ by fl^ivt^ 
A.p.i3«i,and revolt, aiid ibreign succour, tfidt'the maleeonteiiM 
a^d! isis, ceroid hope to vtndicatetheir cause and subvert his thronli» 
iiaj. «4. Yi^ gQjjj of tile enterprise was ttie great domestic John 
Cantaciizene : the sally from Constantinople is the first 
dater of his actions and mem6rids; and if his owifl pen 
be most descriptive of hi^ ps^iotisfny an unlriendly hifi«> 
lorian had not refused to celebrate the seal and abiKty 
which he displayed in the service of the young emperor. 
That prince escaped fibm the capital under the pretened 
of htinting; erected bifftandard at Adrianopts ; and; iii 
a few days, assemUed fifty thousand horse and foot> 
whom neither honour nor duty could Uteve armed agaimC 
the barbarians. Such a force might have saved et com- 
tnanded the empire; but tfcetr counsels were discord&ht^ 
their motions were slow and ddubtM, and their progil^eiss 
was checked by intfigue and hq^iation. The quarrel 
of the two Andronici was protracted^ and susptmded, and 
renewed, during a ruinous period of seven year«. " In the 
first treaty , the relics of the Greek empire' were divided ; 
Cohstanlmople, Thcssaloniea, and the islands, w^re^ left 
tQ the dder, while the younger acquired the sovereignty 
of the greatest part of Thrace, from Philippi to the By- 
coroMtiM 2:antine limits. By the secbud treaty, he stipulated the 
^outr payment of his troops^ his immediate coronation, and an 
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al^isate share of th$ power and revetuie of the state. Ai^ronioM 
The third civil vt^r w^ terHiiaated by the tarpriseofFeb.'2. 
Constantinople, the final retreat of the old emperor, and 
the 8ole reign of his victbrioua grandson. The reasons 
of this delay may be found in the characters of the men 
sti(id of the times. When the heir of the monarchy first 
pleaded his wrong&and his apprehensions, he was heard 
with pity and applause; and his adherents repeated on 
4H ades the inconsistent promise, that he would increase 
the pay of the scddiers, and alleviate the burdens of thd 
people. The grievances of forty years were mingled ta 
bis revolt ; and the rising generation was fatigued by the 
endless prospect of a reign, whos^ £ivourites and maxims 
were of other times* The youth of Ajidronidus had 
been without sfurit, his age was without reverence ; 
his taxes produced an ^npal revenue of ,500,000/» 
yet the richest of the sovereigns of Christendom was 
incapable of maintaining thre^ thousand horse and 
twenty galleys, to resist the destructive progress of the 
Turks.' *' How different (said the younger Andro- 
nicus) is my situation frpm that of the son of Philip ! 
'Alexander might complain^ th^it his father would leave 
him nothing to ^nq^er : alaai my grandsire wiU leave 
me nothing to lose/' But th^ Qreeks were soon admo- 
nished, that the public disorders could not be healed by 
a civil war ; and that their young favourite was not des<* 
jtined to be the saviour of a falUng empire. On the first 
repulse, his party was broken by his own levity, their in-, 
testine discord, and the intrigues of the ancient court, 
which tempted each malecontjent U> desert or betray the 
cause of rebellion. AndroQicus the younger was touchr 
ed with^reimorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negotiation ; pleasMre rather than power was his 
aim ; and the licence of maintaining a thousand hounds, 

. * See Kioeplioras Gregons, lib. 8. o. 6. The joiuiger Aodroiiioiis coniplfined» 
aiat in foor jesrs and four months, a snm of three hundred and Illy thouaad bynnts 
4if gold ««adtto tohim for the expense! of hU hoasehold. (Cantacuaes. lib. 1. o. 48.) 
Yel be yvoald have, remilled the debt, if he might hare been allowed to sqveeze the 
farm^ra of the revenue^ 

2 C 
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a thdusabd hawks, and a thousand kihtsmen^ was sum- 
. . . cient to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. - ^ 
TheeiJer . Let US uow survcy the catastrophe of this busy plot, 
fSis" ^^^ the final situation of the principal actors.'^ The age 
the goTern- q( Audronicus was. consumed in civil discord ; anidy 
A. D.'iass; amidst the events of war and treaty, his power and repu- 
May 24. i^^QQ coptiriually decayed, till the fatal night in which 
the gates of the, city and palace were opened without 
resistance to his grandson. His prindpal commander 
scorned the repeated warnings <rf danger ; and retiring 
to rest in the vain ^ec^ty of ignorance, ahm^k>aed the 
feeble monarch, with some priests and pages, to the ter- 
rors of a sleepless night. These terrors were quickly re- 
alized by the hostile shouts, which proclaimed the titles 
and victory of Andronicus the younger ; and the aged 
emperor, /ailing prostrate before an image of the Virgin, 
dispatched a suppliant messiage to resign the sceptre, 
and to obtain his life at the hands of the conqueror. The 
answer of his grandson was decent and pious; at th^ 
prayer of his friends, the younger Andronicus assumed 
the sole administration ; but the elder still enjoyed the 
name and pre-eminence of the first emperor, the use of 
the great palace, and a pension of twenty-four thousand 
pieces of gold, one half of which was assigned on the 
royal treasury, and the other on the fishery of Constant 
tinople. But his impotence was soon exposed to con- 
tempt and oblivion ; the vast silence of the palace was 
disturbed only by the cattle afid poultry of the neigh- 
bourhood, which roved with impunity through the sofi-^ 
tary courts ; and a reduced allowance of ten thousand 
pieces of g6ld^ was all that he could ask, and more thaii 
he could hope. His calamities were embittered by the 
gradual extinction of sight ; his confinement was render-^ 

^ I follow the chronology of Nicephoras Gregotas, who is remarkably exact. It is 
proted that Caatacoapoe has misl&ken the dates of his own actions> or rather that' his 
text Has Im«hi oorropted by ignorant transcribers. 

. ' I haye endeavoured to reconcile the twenty-four thoo^and pieces of Gantacosene 
(lib. S. o. 1.) with the ten thoaNahd of Nicephoras Gregoras ; (lib. 9. c. 2.) the one af 
whom wifhed to soften, the other to magnify, the hardships of the old enpfrer. 
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^eadi day nioi« rigorous ; and during the absence and' 
sickness of his grandson, his inhuman keepers, by the 
threats of instant death/ compelled him to exchange the 
purple for the monastic habit and profession. The monk 
Jnttmy had renounced the pomp' of the world: yet he 
had occastoti for a com-se for in the winter-season^ and 
m wine was forbidden by his confessor, and water by his 
physician^ the sherbet of Egypt was his common drink. 
It was not without difficulty that the late emperor could 
procure three or four pieces to satisfy these simple wants ; 
and if he bestowed the gold to relieve the more painful 
distress of a friend, the sacrifice is of some weight in the 
scale of humanity and religion. Four years after his ah« "'• ^*'*5'' 
dication, Androniciis or Antony expired in a cell, in the rib. 13. 
seventy-fourth year of his age : and the last strain of 
adulation could only promise a more splendid crown of 
glory in heaven than he had enjoyed upon earth."" 

Nor was the reign of the younger more glorious or R«^»r» ^ 
fortunate than that of the elder Andronicus," He ga- ou> th« 
thcred the fruits of ambition ; but the taste was transient 5! nf 1328, 
and bitter : in the supreme station he lost the remains J*D.Mi4i 
of his early popularity, and the defects of his character iine w. 
became still more conspicuous to the world. The pub- 
lic reproach urged him to march in person against the 
Turks ; nor did his courage fail in the hour of trial, but 
a defeat and a wound were the only trophies of his ex- 
pedition in Asia, which confirmed the establishment cf 
the Ottoman monarchy. The abuses of the civil go- 
vernment attained their full maturity and perfection ; his 
neglect of forms, and the confusion of national dresses, 
are deplored by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms erf thie 
decay of the empire. Andronicus was old before his 
,time: the intemperance of youth had accelerated the 

» Sm Nioephorw GregorM (lib. 9. 0. 6^8. 10, l4. lib. 10. 0. 1.) The hittMriui 
* bad tMted of the prosperity, «nd tihared the retreat, of bM benefactor; and tbet friead- 
abip wbicb/< waitu or. to the soaflM or the cell," should not ligbtlj be aooosed as 
'* a hireling, a prostitute to praise." 

* Th>B sole reign of Andronicns the toanger is. described by Oantacosene (lib. 3. 
e. 1-^40. p. 191-^5^9) ud Nioe»borDs"Gf«gorai. (lib. 9. c. 7. Kb. 11. o. 11. p. 20^ 

-361.) * ^ . ; 
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mfirmities of age ; and after beiog rescmed from a dah«* 
g€k)t;a malady by nature, oc jdiysic, or the Virpn, hie 
was snatched away before he had accomplished his forty^ 
H;»two fifth year. He was twice married; and as the progress 
of the Latins in arms and arts : had softened the preju- 
dicea of the Byzantine court, his two wives were chosen 
in the princely houses of Germany and Italy. The, first, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter of the 
duke of Brunswick. Hfer father ^ was a petty lord ^ in 
the poor and savage regions of tKe north of Germany ;' 
yet he derived some revenue from his silver mines ;' and 
fais family is celebrated by the Greeks as the most ancient 
and noble of the Teutonic name.* After the deatli of 
this childless princess, Andronicus sought in marriage 
Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy,' and his suit was 

* Agnes, or Irene, was the daogfater of dake Henry the Wonderful, t)ie cbief of |ho 
honse of firanswick^aod the foarth i|i desoent from the fEunoos Heorj tb^ Lido, doke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, and conqderor of the Solavi on the Baltic poast. ,Her brother 
Henrj was samam'ed the Greek from his two jonrnejs into the east ; bat tdese joar- 
nejsTcere snbseqaent to hi« sister^ft mArriage ; and I am igtoorant hitw Agoes was-dlH- 
covered in the heart of Germany, and recommended to the Byzantine coiirt. (Rimias^ 
JMemoirs <hf the bpqse of Brnnsin^ick, p. 1^6— 13t,) 

P Henry the Woaderfal was the. founder of the branch of Grobenhagen^.extipot ia 

. Hik9 year 1596. (Rimins, p. 387.) H« resided in the castle of WolferibntteJ, and po». 

.aeased no more than a sixth part of the allodial estates of Branswick and Lupebnivl^* 

which the Guelph family had saved from the confiscation of their great fiefs. Tixb 
Jrequent partitions among brothers had almost rilined the princely houses of Geunanj, 

till that just, but pernicious law, was slowly superseded by the right of promogeni- 
'lnjre. The princij^ality of Grnbenbagen, one of t^e Wt i^mains of tbe Hercynijan iq- 

rest, is a woody, moantainoos, and barren tract. (Basching'3 Geography, ^oV6p p. 27p 

—^6. Bsglish transhrtion.) 

9 The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenbargh will teach us how ji|iitly> in a 

mnchlat^r period,the north of Germany deserved the epithets of poor and btirbarons. 
' (]^sflai sar les SCoeure, &c*) In the year 1306, in the woeds( of Laaebori^h, somo 
'wild people of the Vf ned race were allowed to bury alive their infirm and useless pa** 
• rents. (Bimios^p. 136.) ' . 

f The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany- was destitnte of the precious metals, 
'most be taken, even In his own time, with some limitatioo.(6erraftnia, c. 5. Aanal. 14 . 

20.) According to Spener, ^Hist Germania? IVagmatica, torn. 1. p. $51 »}Argentify-' 
'ditia in H^ruyniis montibos, imperante Otho&o magno (A. D. 968.) priroum ilpertab, 

largam etiam*opes angendi dederant copiam : but Rimins (p. 258, 259.) defers tijU 

the year 101 6 the discovery of the silver mines of Grubenhagen or the .Upper Hartz, 
t which w«re productive in the beginning of tiie fourteenth centoi^, and which atUl 

yield a considerable reyenne- to Uie hooso of Bmnswiok. ^ ' 

• Cantacoeene has given a most honoorstble testimony, m^ ht Tt^fjoatm nvW^vymnnf 
ihtmof m /tAtr^ou^auK (the niodern Greeks- empltoy the tr for ibe.^, and the>fcr^/or the 
■ fi, and the whole will read i»tbe Italian idiom di BranznioX rw 9*0$' ftVTflftf Jii3i^>WM'- 
rTATw, »Ai Xo^v^oiTrri wartuf ^vwe J^m^Aavc lwtf$a3^}mT9t t«; ytmn, Theprahie is |«ft 

in itself, and pleasing to an English ear. 

^ Anne or Jane, wa* one of this daaghterri of Amedee the Great, 1^ a seeond 
.marriage, and half-nster of his •Qcc^wor £dwaid 90iiiit oCSaTojr. (Andj^aon?» Tablts« 
p. 650.) See Cantecazene. (lib. 1 . c. 46—43.) 
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prefareid to' that of the French king.'' The count re- 
spected in his sister the superior majesty of a Roman 
.em{»ess; her refimie was composed of knights and 
ladies ; she was regenerated and crowned in St Sophia^ 
under the more orthodox appellation of Anne ; and at 
the nuptial feast^ the Greeks and Italians vied with each 
other in the martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. . 

The empess Anne of Ssaroy survived her husband ; Reign of 
their son^ John Palsologus, was left an orphan and an /voioi^V, 
emperor^ in the ninth year of his age ; and his weakness J;;„^ j^^^' 
was protected by the first and most deserving, of the a. d- i39i. 
Greeks* The long and cordial friendship of his iathor Fortone of 
fear John Cantacuzene is alike honourable to the pince uoummbs. 
and the subject. It had bedfei formed amidst the pica- 
yunes of their youth ; their families wem almost equally 
noble f and the reoent lustre of the purple was amply 
compeiaated by the en^gy of a private education. We 
have seen that the youn^>mperor was; saved fay Canta* 
.auene from the power ol his grandfather ; and after sik 
years of civil war, the ssuBe &vou#it6 bniught him back 
in triumph to the palace of ConstantinOfile. Under the. 
teign of Andronious the younger, the great donicstic 
ruled the nnperor and the empire; and It was by hss 
valour and conduct that the Isle of liesbofi and the prin- 
icipalily of jMto&k were restoned to their anoient alle- . 
^lanGe. His enemies confess, that, muMg the public 
robberiS, Cantacuizene alone was moderate and abstemi-- 
ous; and the free Bxvi volimtary aocoont which he pix>- 
4uces of his own wealth' may sustain the prasumption 
;that it was devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated 
hy rapine. He does not indeed specify the value of 
his money, plate, and jewels ; yet, after a voluntary gift 

« 1lMtkiii9,if thft f»«t h^tMM^JMsthavebeMiehMks the Fmir,«iM ia fiv^yotrt, 
J(|dit — tSUeJ) «Mi*«MRied.te llnretf wi?M. (ABdeiio%p, 698.) Anne «f Savojp ar- 
ilniatecniftaiitiiiopleiaF«bff«M7lS«6. .... 
• -9* Vke flolblp race of 4b6 GaolaaaaMl <i1lattn«»f ftN>m4be «ler4«lh Miitury in the 
Bv»mtiiae.aiiiul«) wai>4lMwo feom the Paladiat of Wmnoe, 4b« heroes «f those ra- 
mumem whioh ia the thnteenlb oeiilw j waft tMUislatod mad nad bj the Greeks. (Du- 
»eange» Faai* BjxMt. p^. eSB.) • 

T SefCaiiCaeHz«iie»iih.3. o«34rdO.S<t . . > 
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of two hundribd vases of silver^ after. much hdd been se« 
cceted by his friends and plundered by hisToeSvhis fopi- 
feit treasures were su$cient for the equipment o£a fle^ 
o^ seventy galleys. .He.dde&not measure the i^ze and 
number of his estates; but h^ granaries were, heaped 
with, an incredible store of wheat and barley; and. the 
labour of a thousand yoke of o:[Qen might cultivate^ ac- 
cording to the practice of antiquity, about . sixty*tvvo 
thousand five hundred acres/of arable knd." Hispa^ 
tiires were stocked with two thousiand five, hundred 
brood mares, two hundred camels, three hundred mules, 
five hundred asses^, fivi^ thousand horned cattle,, fifty 
thpiisand hogs, and seventy thousand sheq) ;• a precious 
record of rural opulence in the last period of the empire, 
and in a land, most probably in Thraaci so repeateK% 
wasted by foreign and domestic, hostility. The {kvQwar 
of Cantacuzene wa3 above his fqrtune. In the n^ffnents 
of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the emperor m» 
desirous to level thedists^nce betweea them, andproised 
He is left hi$ friend to accept the diad^n and purple* The vir- 
thTempfrf, tufi of the greot domestic, wkbb id s^teated by Jiisiowu 
pen, resisted the dangerous prc^atd ; but the last tea^- 
tament of Andropicus the younger ni^fiod him the. 
guardian of his son, and the regent of the empiue* 
Hiin^en* Had the regent found a suitable return of ob^ience 
tocked', ^^^ gratitude, perh^s he would have act^ with pui^ 
A. D.1341, and zealous fidelity in the service of his pupil.** A guard 
of five hundred soldiers watched over his p^'son and the. 
palace; the funeral of the late emperor waas decently 
performed ; the capital was silent and submissive ; and 

* Saserna in Gaul, and CoIumeHa; in Italy or Spain, allow two yoke of oxen, two 
drivers, and six labourers, for two handred jagera (one hondred and Iwenty-five Eng- 
lish acres) of arable land, and Xhx9fi moremen most be added if ib«re be mneh undet- 
wood. (Cojnmella de Re RastiQi&, lib. 2. c. 13. p. 441. edit. Gesner.) 

» In this enumeration (lifau 3. o« 30*) tbe Frai^ih.traiisiaitiiiii of fbe prendealt^ovsin 
is blotted with three palpable knd essential errors. ^1* He omits tl^e one thoosanA 
yoke of working oxen. t. He interprets the wtrrmomM v'foc ^u^Puati, by the nwn- • 
ber of fifteen hundred. 3. He oo«fi>oada myiaada with ebiiiads, and gives Cantacu- 
Eene no more than five thooaaad hogs. Put oot yoac tmst in trauslatora ! 

h See the regency and-reign of John CfinlafimienQs* and the wboln pwig«tss o# the-" 
eivil war, in his own history, (lib. 3. c. 1—100. p.348— 700.)aiid in thatof likephoj 
ras6regoras.(Ub.l2. e.l.lib.l5.c.9.p.353-49S. . . 
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five hundred tetters wbioh Cantacuzene ifispatched in 
the first tnbDtH, kiformed the provincea erf tbeJr loss 
and their duty. The prospect of a tranquil minority 
was blasted hy the ^eat duke or admiral Apocaucos; 
and to exaggerate bis perfidy, the imperial historian is V Apo. 
pleased to magnify his own imprudence, in raising him ***** ' 
to that oiBee against the advice of his more sagacious 
sovereign. Bokl and subtle, rapacioua and profuse, the 
avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were by turns subser- 
vient to each other ; and his talents were applied to the 
ruin of hk country. His arrc^nce was heightened by 
the command of a naval force ^nd an impregnable castle, 
and under the mask of oaths and flatter}- he secretly 
consph-ed against his benefaptor. The female court of 
the empress was bribed and directed : he encouraged 
Anne of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, the tute«> bjthecm. 
lage of her son ; the love of power was disguised by the STslIftTr 
anxiety of maternal tenderness ; and the founder of the, 
Palasologi had instructed his posterity to dread the ex- 
ample of a perfidious guardian. The patriarch John o(^j ^ 
Apri was a proud and f^ble old man, encompassed by a"^"*^' 
numertnft^^»dhiH9gfykiiadred* He pxt)dticcd an oW- 
lete epistle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince 
and people to hi9 pious care : the fate of his predecessor 
Araemus promptisd him to prevent, rather than punish, 
the crimes of » usurps ; and Apocaucus smiled at the 
success of his own flattery, when Jie beheld the Byzantine 
priest asmmtog the state and temjporal claims of the 
Roman poirtifl^,^ between three persons so different in 
thor situation and character, a private league was con- 
cluded ; a shadow of authority was restored to the senate, 
and the people were tempted by the name of freedom. 
By this powerful confederacy, the great domestic was 
assaulted at first with clandestine, at length with open, 

* He tttumed'the royal privilei^ bf red shoes or bnskins; placed on his bead a 
mitrte of silk and gold ; sabscribed his epistles with hyacinth or green ink, and claim- 
ell Ibr the 06w, whatever Constantine had given to the ancient, Rome. (Cantacuzen. 
lib. 3. c. 36. Nb. Gregoras, lib. 14. c. 3.) . 
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«rms. tlis prerogatives were diapu^; his opinioii 
slighted; bis frieqds persecuted; ^nd his aa£Hy ^ras 
threfitened both in the camp and city* . In his absence 
OB the public service^ he was accns^ of treason ; prcK 
scribed as an enemy of the church and state ; and de- 
livered, with all his adherentSi to the sword of justice^ 
; the vengeance of the people, and the power of the <tevil : 
his fortunes wei^ confiscated ; his aged mother was 
cast into prison : all his past services were buried in ob- 
livion ; and he was driven by injnstice to perpetmte the 
crime of which he was accused.** From the review of 
his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene appears to have 
beep guiltless of any treasonable designs ; and the only 
' suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehemence 
of h^ protestations^ md the sublime purity which he 
ascrjbes tp bis own virtue. While the empress and the 
patriarch still affected the appearances of harmony, he 
repepteflly solicited the permission of retiring to a pri*- 
jrate, and evisn 9 PEwmastip, lifcu After he had been de- 
p}a|Fed a publip einemy, it was his fervent widi to throw 
hirosplf at the feet of th^ young emperor, and to receive 
.without a muHB^r the stroke of the ^ecutioner ; . it wfi£^ 
not without r^luict^ncQ that be listened to the voice of 
fea^on, whidi ipculoited the sacred duty of saving hia 
family apd frifsnds^ ^nd prcyved that Jbe could only saye 
tbein by drawing the sword and assuming the imperial 
title, 
cuitacoM- In the strong city of D/^motica, his pecnlim* domafai, 
the'^ie! the emperor John Cantacuzwus was ipvested with the 
Qc{^'26?^^' purple buskins: his right leg was do&ed by his liable 
kinsmen, the left by the Latin chie&, on whom he con^- 
ferred the order of knighthood. Bitf even in this act of 
;revolt9 he was ^till stiidio^is of loyalty ; and the titles of 
John Palaeplogus and Aime of Savoy were proclaimed 

. ^ Nic. Gregoras (\ih» tS. o. 5.) coofoises the inBoeeiiM Md tiHim* of CUtotaon- 
zeDU8» the goilt and nagitioas tIms of Apoo^oont ', nor doM ho diisonble the moiita 
of hit penonal and religioai ennitj to tlu) former; vw U |<« iiaj^mv oXAatv «ugni«p « 
ViaoTAT*; ^( ran oAwv i ^9{iy uiien ^Bti^t, . . 
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he&ffe his own name and "that of his wife Irene. Skich 
vain cemaiony is a thin disguise of rebellion, nor are 
there perhaps smy personal vffrong9 thai can authorise a 
sulgect to ta^e arms against bis sovereign; but the want 
of preparation and^sbccegs may cpnfinn the assurance of 
ibe usui^r, that this decisive step was the effect of ne^ 
cessify rather than of choice. Constantinople adhered 
430 the young emperqr : the king of Bulgaria was invited 
4x> the relief of Adrianople : the principal cities of Thrace 
and Macedonia, after some hesitation, renounced their 
robedi&nce to .the great domestic ; and the leaders of the 
troops and the provinces, were induced, by their pri- 
•vate interest, to prefer the loose dominion of a woman 
'and a priest. The army of Cantacuzene, in sixteen di- 
visions, was stationed on the banks of the Melas to 
tempt or intimidate the capital: it was dispersed by 
treachery or fear ; and the officers, more especially the 
'mercenary Latins, accepted the bribes, and embraced 
the service, of the Byzantine court. After this loss, the 
rebel emperor (he fluctuated between the two characters) 
took the road of Thessalonica with a chosen remnant ; 
but he failed in his enterprise on that important place ; 
and he was closely pursued by the great duke, his enemy 
Apocjiucus, at the head of a superior power by sea and 
land. X>riven from the coast, in his mardi, or rather 
flight, into the mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene as- 
sented his troops, to scrutinize those who were worthy 
and willing to accompany his broken fortunes. A base 
majority bowed and retired ; and his trusty band was 
diminished to two thousand, and at last to five Jiundred, 
volonteers. The era/,* or despot of the Servians, re- 
caved him with generous hospitality ; but the ally was 
insensibly degraded to a suppliant, a hostage, a captive ; 

t The primefl of S^rvi^ fpi^nge, Faj»»I.>]>aI|Dati^, hca. o. 9 — 4. 9.) weip styled 
despoto iQ Ur.eel^ and cral in their native idiom. (Dacange* Gloss. Gncp. p. 751.) 
' TJk^ titf e» the eqiiivuldnl of Iciag, appears to be of SclayoiiSo origin* firmn. whence it 
has been borrowed by the Hangarians, the modern Greeks, and even by the Torks, 
(Leiioolsvitia ¥*aBde6t.'i'uro. p! 4$2.) who reserve the name of Padishah for the em- 
peror* To obt»ij» the latter instead of the iSvnier is :lhe antbitioa of the .French at 
Constantinople. (Advertlssemenl a i!Hiatoire de Tinar .Bee, p. 39.) ' . 
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and, in this miserable dQpendance, he waited at the door 
of the barbarian^ who could dispose of the life and liberty 
of a Roman emperor. The most tempting offers could 
not persuade the cral to violate his trust ; but he soon 
inclined to the stronger side ; and his friend was dis^ 
missed without injury to a new vicissitude of hopes and 
Tbe civil perils. Near six years the flame of discord burnt with ^ 
A*D.i34i, various success and unabated rage ; the cities were dis- 
1347. tracted by the faction of the nobles and the plebeians :. the. 
Cantacuzeni and Palaeologi; and the Bulgarians,, the 
Servians, and the Turks, were invoked on both sides as 
the instmments of private ambition and the common 
ruin. The regent deplored tbe calamities, of which he 
was the author and victim: and his own experience 
ihight dictate a just and lively remark on the different 
nature of foreign and civil war* " The former (said he) 
is the external warmth of summer, always tolerable, and 
often beneficial ; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, 
which consumes withqut a remedy the yitals of the coa- 
stitution."^ 
Victory of The iutroduction of barbarians and savages into tfaijs 
xeoe. . contests of civilized nations is a measure pregnant with 
shame and mischief; which the interest of the mpmeat 
may compel, but which is reprobated by the. best princi- 
ples of humanity and reason^ It is the practice of both 
sides to accuse their enemies of the guilt of the. first alli- 
ances ; and those who fail in their negotiations areloiKl- 
est in their censure of the example which they envy, and 
would gladly imitate. The Turks of Asia were less bar- 
barous perhaps than the shepherds of Bulgaria and Ser- 
via ; but their religion rendered them the implacable foes 
of Rome and Christianity. To acquire the friendsKip of 
their emirs, the two factions vied with each other in base- 
ness and profusion : the dexterity of Cantacuzene ob- 
tained the preference ; but the succour and victory were 
dearly purchased by the marriage of his daughter wit;h 

' Nie. Gregoras, Ub« 18. c. 14. It ia sarpriaing that GAolacttzeDO Ins not imerted 
tbis jusl and live(j iiiiag« in his own writings.^ . ^ «' 
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an infidel, the captivity of many thousand Christians, 
and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe; the last 
and fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman empire. The 
'nclining scale was decided in his favour by the death of 
\pocaucus, the just, though singular, retribution oifhis 
crimes. A crowd of nobles or plebeians, whom he feared 
or hated, had been seized by his orders in the capital and 
provinces ; and the old palace of Constantine was assign- 
ed for the place of their confinement. Some alterations 
in raising the. walls, and narrowing the cells, had been 
ingeniously contrived ttf prevent their escape, and aggra- 
vate their misery ; and the work was incessantly pressed 
by the daily visits of the tyrant. His guards watched at 
the gate ; and as he stood in the inner court to overlook 
the architects, without fear or suspicion, he was assault- 
ed and laid breathless on ihe ground, by two resolute pri- 
soners of the Palaeologian race,* who were armed with 
sticks, and animated by despair. On the rumour of re- 
venge and liberty, the captive multitude hroke their fet- 
ters, fortified their prison, and exposed from the battle- 
ments the tyrant's head, presuming on the favour of the 
peopte and the clemency of the empress, ^nhe of Savoy 
might rejoice in the fell of a haughty and ambitious mi- 
nister ; but while she delayed to resolve or to act, the 
populace, more especially the mariners, were excited by 
the widow of the great duke to a sedition, an assault, and 
aroassacr^. The prisoners (of whom the far greater part / 
were guiltless or inglorious of the deed)escaped to a neigh- 
bouring church : they were slaughtered at the foot of the 
altar ; atid in his death the monster was not less bloody 
andvenomoUsthaninhis life. Yet his talents alone upheld 
the cause of the young emperor; and his surviving associ- 
ates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the conduct of 
the war, and rejected the fairest terms of accommoda- 
tion. In the beginning of the dispute,the empress felt and 

t The two arengers were both Palaeologi, who might resent, with royal indignation, 
tho shame of their chains. The tragedy of Apocaocas may deserve a peculiar rafter- 
cnpe to Cantscazene (lib. S/e. 86.) and Nic. Gregoras. (lib. 14. c. 10.) 
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cpmpbinetl, (bat she was deceived by the enemies t>f Ga«- 
tacuzene : the patriarch was employed to preach agaiftat^ 
the forgiveness of injuries ; and her promise of imm'oi'tal 
biatred was sealed by an oath, under the penalty of eiteom* 
munication/ But Anne^soon learned to hate without a 
teacher : she beheld the misfortunes of the empire wkh the 
indifference of a stranger ; her jealousy was exasperated by. 
thecompetition of a rival empress; and on the first symp- 
♦ toqis, of a more yielding temper, she threatened 1;he patri- 
arch to convene a synod, and degracfe him from his oflice/ 
Their incapacity and discord would have afforded the 
most decisive advantage ; but the civil war was protract- 
ed by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation 
of Cantacu^ene has not escaped the reproach of timidity^ 
and indolence. He successively recovered the pro- 
vinces and cities ; and the realm of his pupil was mea- 
sured by the walls of Constantinople ; but tihe metropo- 
lis alone counterbalanced the rest of the empire : nor 
could he attempt that important conquest till he had se- 
cured in his favour the public voice and a private eorres- 
He re-en- pondcncc. An Italian, of the name of Facciolati,* had 
s^tMiinrpie. succeeded to the office of great duke : the ships, the 
jMMrf^sf gi^ards, and the golden gate, were subject to his com- 
mand ; but his humble ambition was bribed to become 
the instrument of treachery ; and the revolution was ac- 
complished without danger or bloodshed. Destitute of 
the powers of resistance, or the hope of relief, the inflex-. 
ible Anne would have still defended the palace, and b«ve 
smiled to behold the capital in flames rather than in thtf 
possession of a rival. She yielded to the prayers of hec 
friends and enemies ; and the treaty was dictated by the 
conqueror, who professed a loyal and zealous attachment 
to the son of his benefactor. The marriage of his daughr 

' ^ Cantacozene Mouses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the mother of hit 
sovereign, (lib. 3. c.S3, 34.) against whom Nio. Gregoras expresse^i a partioalar ani- 
mosity, (lib. 14. c. 10. 11. lib. 15. c. 5.) It is trae, that (hej do not speak exactly 
of the same time. 

. * The traitor and treason are revealed bj Nic. Gregoras ; (lib. 15« c. 8.) bat tho 
name is more d^scrpeil j suppressed by his great accompliov.j^Cantaouzen. lib. 3. c 99«} 
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ter idtif John Pklteb^Oj^d ura^ at length consiimmated : 
the hereditary right dPth* pupil was acknowledged ; but 
thcl sole administra^Hen during ten yeard ^as vested in thcf 
guardian. Two emperors and three empresses were seat- 
ed on the Byzantine throne; and a generar amnesty 
quieted the apprelienskniSi and confirmed the property, 
(rf the most guilty subjects. The festival of the corona- 
tion and nuptial's was celebrated with the appearances of 
concord and itiftgnificence, aind both were equally fela- 
oious. Dtriflg the late troubles, the treasures df the state, 
and even Iheiurriiture of the palace, had been alienated 
dr emht2^z}ed : the royal banquet was served in pewter 
or earthenwat'e ; and such was the protid poverty of the 
timesy that the absence of gold and jewek was supplied 
by the paltiy artifices of glass and gilt leather.^ 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of John R«gn of 
Cantacuzene.* He triumphed and reigned; but hTSuoo«ene," 
reigti and triunHph were clouded by the discontent of his fJH'^^^^' 
owH and the adverse faction. . His followers might style jj^*^^* 
the general amnesty, an act of pardon for his enemies, 
and of oblivion for his friends :™ in his cause their estates 
had been forfeited or plundered ; and as they wandered 
naked arid hungry through the streets, they cursed the 
selfish generoiity of a leader, who, on the throne of the 
Empire, might relinquish without merit his private inhe- 
ritance. The iKlherents of the empress blushed to hold 
their lives and fortunes by the precarious favour of ^ 
Usurper ; and the thirst of revenge was concealed by a 
tender concern for the succession, and even the safety, 
rf her son# They were justly alarmed by a petition of 

^ Nic. Greg* lib. 15. 11. There were however some true pearls, bot verj tliinlj 
ipiliddedJ &e Kst of tbe eton^rlnid 'only mrreftKvmr )^ay v^ ro itav^mq, 

1 From his retam to Constariliaople, CantacozeBe continaes his history and that of 
the empire^ ooe year beyond the abdication of his son Matthew, A. D. 1357. (lib. 4. 
€. 1 — 50. p. (l^05-*-9) 1 .) Nioephoros Gnegoraa ends with the synod of Constaatino- 
pie, in the year 1351 (lib. 32. c. 3. p. 660. the rest to the conclusion of tlie tweiity- 
CMirlfa b66k, p* Vi7, is^Ol eoatroTersy) ; and hb fdarteen last books are slill MSS. in 
the king of France's library. 

' * ne emperor (Cantacozen. lib. 4. c. 1 .) represents hiit own virtne, and Kic. Gre-' 
sons (lib. 15. c. 11.) the oomplainls of his friends, who suffered by its effects. | 
Uf • leal them the words oT our jpoor caTalien after the Restoration. 
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the iriends of Cantacu^ne, that th^ ititght be nekas^ 
from their oath of allegiance to the Palasplpgi, and in- 
trusted with the defence of some cautionary towns ; a 
ineasure supported with aigument and eloquence ; and 
which was rejectei (says the imperial historian) ** l)y wjy. 
sublime, and almost incredible viitue/' His repose Was 
disturbed by^ the sound of plots and seditions ; and he 
trembled lest the lawful prince should be stolen away by 
$ome foreign or domestic enemy, who would insonbe 
his name and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion*. 
As the son of Andronicus advanced in the y^rs of ipaii* 
hood, he began to feel and to act for himself; and bis 
rising ambition was rather stimulated than cheeked by 
the imitation of his father's vices. If we may trust his 
own professions, Cantacuzene laboured with honest in- 
dustry to correct these sordid and sensual appetites, and 
to raise the mind of the young prince to a lev^l with his 
fortune. In the Servian expeditkm tibie twp emperors 
. . shewed themselves in cordial harmony to the troops ^n4 

provinces ; and the younger colleague was initiated by 
the elder in the mysteries of war and govempient. 
After the conclusion of the peace, Palaaph^igus was left 
at Thessalonioi, a royal residence, and a frontier station^ 
to secure by his absence the peace of &>nstantinople> 
and to withdjraw his youth from the temptations/of 9 
luxurious capital. But the distance weakened the powr- 
ers of control, and the son of Andronicus was-sur^ 
rounded with artful or unthinking companions^ who 
taught him to hate his guardian, to depJore hts exile^ 
and to vindicate his rights. A private treaty with th^ 
cral or despot of Servia was soon followed by an open 
revolt ; and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elde^ 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and prerogative^ 
which in his youth he had so vigorously attacked. At 
his request, the empress mother undertook the voyage 
of Thessalonica, and the office of mediation: sh^ re- 
turned without success j and unless Anne of Savoy wa? 
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ifijtructed by ddvetsity> vth xnuy dtnibt ihe siitoeHty^ or 
at .feast the fervoury of her zeal.. While the regent 
grasped the sceptre with a firm and vigorous haiid^ she 
bad been, instructed to declare^ that, the ten years of his 
legal administration would soon elapse ; and that after a 
full trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor Can^ 
tacuzene sighed for the repose of a cloister^ and was 
ambitious only of a heavenly crown. Had .these sentU 
menis been genuine^ his voluntary abdication would havfe . ; 
restored the. peace.of tlie empire^ and his conscience 
would have been relieved by an act of juslioer Palaeolor John p«< 
gus alone was responsible for his future govemmerit | JjJ^*^ 
and whatever might bte his vices^ they were surely less™* 
formidable than the calamities of a civil war^ in which bin, 
the barbarians and infidels, were again invited to assist * * ^* 
the Greeks in their mutual destruction. By die arms 
©f the Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting 
root in Europe^ Cantacuzene. prevailed in the third con* 
test in which be had been involved ; and the. young em^ 
peror,, driven from the seaand land, mtas cofnpelled to 
take shelter atnoug the Latins of the isleiof Tenedos, 
His ihBolelnoe and obstinapy provoked the victor to m 
step whkh. must rend<^r. the quarrel irreconcilable; aifd 
the association pf his son Matthew, whom he invested 
with.the purple, established the succession in the family 
of the Cantacuzeni. . But Constantinople was still at- 
tached to the bloqd of her ancient princes ; and this 
last injury, accelerated the restoration of the rightful hein 
A noble Genoiese espoused the cause of Palaeologus, ob<r 
tained a promise of his sister, and achieved the revor 
lution with two galleys and two thousand five hundred 
auxiliaries. Under thie pretence of distress, they were 
admitted into the lesser port ; a gate was opened, ancl 
the Latin shout of ^' Long life and victory to the em- 
peror, John Palaeolqgus ! '* was answered by a general 
rising in his favcxir. A numerous and loyal party yet 
adhered to the Standard of Cantacuzene : but he assert^ 
VOL. vm. B 
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in his'histdry. (does he hope for belief?) ' that his tender 
conscience rejected the assurance ,of conquest ; thaf , Jn 
iree^obecfience to the voice of religion and philosophy, 
he descended from the throne, and embraced with plea- 
sure the monastic habit and profession.*^ So soon as he 
ceased to be a prince, his successor was tiot xitiwilling 
Abdication *bat lie shouW be a saint : the remainder of his life was 
devoted to piety and learning ; in the cells ofConstan- 



jj^^f^'tindple and mount Athos, the monk Joasaph was re- 
spected as the temporal and spiritual father of the em- 
. «i A . peror';. and. if he issued from his retreat, it was as the 
\' minister of peace, to subdue the obstinacy, and solicit 
: the pardon, of his rebellious son.** 
fooMrainj Yet .in the doister, the mind of Gantacuzene was still 
moalr*^^ exercised by theological war. He sharpened a contro- 
Thabor, versial pen against the Jews and Mahometans f and in 
—1351. every state he defended with equal zeal the divine light 
of mount Thabor, a memorable question, which consum- 
mates the religious follies of the Greeks. The fekirs of 
India,** and the monks of the oriental church, were alike 
persuaded, that in total abstraction of the faculties' of the 
mind and body, the purer spirit may ascend to the en- 
jqyment and vision of the Deity. The opinion and prac- 
tice of the monasteries of mount Athos' will be best repre- 
sented in the words of an abbot, who flourished in the 

" " The awkward apology of Cantaoazeo/e, (lib. 4. c. 39 — 42.) wbo rdates with visi- 
ble confasioD his own dowofal, majbe snppliedbjtfaeless aocoiate, but more hooest» 
iiarratives of MallhewVillani (lib. 4. c. 46. in the Script; Reram. Ital. torn. 14. p. 268.) 
BfidDaca8.(c. 10, 11.) . ' ^ 

^ Gantacuzene, in the year 1375» was honoured with a letter from the pope. (Flei|- 
ry. Hist. Ecdes. toin, 20. p. 250.) His death is placed by. respectable aathority oa 
the 20lh of November, 1411. (Docange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260.) Bat if he were of the 
age of his companion Andronicos the younger, he mast have lived one hnudred and 
sixteen years ; a rare instance of longevity, which, in so illastrioas a person, would 
have attracted universal notice. 

P His four discourses, of books, were printed at Basil, 1543. (Pabrie. BtblioU 
Gra?c. torn. 6. p. 473.) He composed them to satisfy a proselyte, who ^as assaulted 
with letters from his friends of Ispahan. CMjtacuzene had read the Koran ; but I uii-» 
derstand from Maracci, that be adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Ma- 
homet and his religion. 

4 See the voyages de Bernier, tom. 1. p. 127. 

' Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 522, 523. Fleury, Hist. Bcoles. tom. 20. 
p. 22. 24. 107 — 114, &e. The former unfolds the clauses with thft juc|gment of a 
pbilosopber, th« latter traosoribes and lraa»lates with the prejudices of a Catholie 
priest, . X . 
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eleventh century. ^^ When thou art alone in thy cell 
(says the ascetic teacher), shut thy door, and seat thyself 
in a corner J raise thy mind above all things vain and 
transitory ; recline thy beard and chin on thy breast ; 
turn thjr eyes and thy thought towards the middle of thy 
belly, the region of the navel ; and search the' place of 
the heart, the seat of the soul. At first, all will be dark 
and comfortless ; but if you persevere day and night, you 
will feel an ineffable joy ; and no sooner has the soul 
discovered the place of the heart, than it is involved in a 
mystic and ethereal light.'*^ This light, the production 
of a distempered fancy, the creature of an empty sto- 
mach and an empty brain, was adored by the Qutetists 
as the pum and perfect essence of God himself; and as 
long as the folly was confined to mount Athos, the sim- 
ple solitaries Were not inquisitive how the divine essence 
could be a material substance, or how an m^Tia^ena/ sub- 
stance could be perceived by the eyes of the body. But 
in the reign of the younger Andronicus, these monas- 
teries were visited by Barlaam,' a Calabrian monk, who 
was equally skilled in philosophy and theology; who 
possessed the languages of the Greeks, and Latins; and 
whose versatile genius could maintain their opposite 
creeds, according to the interest of the moment. The 
indiscretion of an ascetic revealed to the curious traveller 
the secrets of mental prayer ; and Barlaam embraced the 
opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who placed the 
soul in the navel ; of accusing the monks of mount 
Athos of heresy and blasphemy. His attack compelled 
the more learned to renounce or dissemble the simple 
devotion of their brethren : and Gregory Palamas intro- 
duced a scholastic distinction between the essence and 
operation of God. His inaccessible essence dwells in the 
midst of an uncreated and eternal, light ; and this bea- 

- * BMiiaj^e (in Canisii Antiq. Leotiones, (0111.4. p. 363 — 368.) has investigaled the 
chtneter and story of Barlaam* The dapKcity of his opioions had inspired soma 
doabts of theidtntitjof his penon. See litawise F»bricias. (Bibliot. Greo. torn. lOi 
p- 427— 432) 

D 2 
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tific vision ;of the saints h^d beepi manifested to the disd^ 
pies on mount Thabor, in the transfiguration of Christ^ 
Yet this distinction co^ld pot escape the reproach of Po-f 
lytl>eism ; ; the eternity of thelig^t of ThaJbor was fierce-* 
\y denied ; andBarlaam still charged the Palamiteswitb 
l)o]i£ng two eternal Substances, a visible and an invisibly 
God. From the rage of the monks of mount Atbos^ 
^ho Uireatened his life, the Galabrism retired to Con^tan: 
tiqople, where his smooth and specious manners intror 
duced him tp^be favpur of the great domestic and th^ 
fmperor, Thp eourt and the city Were involved in thi^ 
theological dispute^ whidi flatoed amidst the civil wp^r; 
]:)ut the doctfine of Barlaam was disgraced by hi$ fligb^ 
fuoid apostacy ; the Palamites. triufnphed ; and their ad*? 
yersary^ the patriarch John of Apri, was deposed by the 
consent of the adyersQ factions of the state- In the cha* 
racter of emperor and tjliieologian, Cantacwzene pfe^de^ 
jn |he .synod of the Greek church, which established, as 
an article of faith, the uncreated light of mount Thabor j 
^d^ (/ter so many insiilts, the i^eason.of mankind wa^ 
(jlightly wOiunded by the addition of a single absurdity^ 
^^ny. r<>Us of pap^ or parphment have been blotted ; 
and the impenitent Sectaries who refused to sjubscrjb^ 
Ihc orthodox cr^^,. were, depriv^ed of the honours of 
Christian burial ; but in th^e next age the question wa$ 
fotgotten ; nor can I learn that the axe or the fagot 
^&^ enlploye^ for . the extirpation of the Barlaamite 
heresy/ , . " : 

Establish. : For the donclwion of this chapter, 1 havje reserved tft^ 
Genoese at Geoocse wsr, which shook the tbiKm^ of Cantacu^ene^ 
PcraorGa.^^ bctrayfed the debility of the Greek Empire. Th* 
— rir^*"^ Genoese, who, after the recovery of Constafttinopje, wer^ 
grated iti the suburb of Peraor Galata, received that hor 

' K See Gaotaeosene ([lib. 9. c^S9, 40. lib« 4. c. S. !23--25.) and Mli^ GregaauU 
(lib. 11. €. la lib. 15. 3. 7» &c.) whose last books* from the nineteeth to the twentj- 
fourth » are almost confined to a SQfajjfect so interestttig; to the authors. Boi via (in Vit. 
Kic. 6regore>:A«iii the mipiilUished hooks, and Fabrioias (BibUot. Gnsc tieai. la 
H. 4(S^_475.) or rather Mo»tfaa{9D,>firoii» the MS& ^f the iMiliii Uhrhry , bftve addr 
ed some (acts aod do/coments. t . i 
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aoiirable fief fifom^the bounty bfl!be emperor. The^ 
vere indolged in the use df thdr laws and magistrates i 
but they submitted to the dsities of vassals and subjects ; 
the forcible word of /ieg-aawnVas borrowed from the Latin 
Jurisprudence; and their jtH)de^a, or chief, before he en- 
tered on his office, saluted the emperor with loyal accia*' 
mations and vows; of fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alli- 
ance with the Greeks ; and, in a case of a defensive war, 
a stij^ly of fifty empty galleys^ and a succour of fifty gal- 
leys completely armed arid manned^wiere promised by the 
T^ublic to the empird. Iri the revival of a naval forcc^' 
it was the aim of Michael Paleeologus to deliver himself 
from a foreign aid ; and his vigorous government con-> 
iained the Genoese'of Galata withia* those limits iybicl» 
the insolence of we^th and freedom provoked them ta 
exceed. A sailor threatened diat they should' soon h& 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek whb re-; 
sented this natbnal affront ; and an armefd vessel, ifteit 
sefu^ng to salute the palace, was guilty of some ads of 
piracy in the Black sea. Their countryoibntiireateneil 
to support their cause ; but the long and open village of -' * * "' 
Galata was instantly surrounded by ' the imperial ti-oops v . . 
till, in thamoment ofthe assault, the prostrate Genoese 
implored the clemeiifcy of their sovereign. The defence-, 
less situation which secured their obedience, exposed 
them to the attack of their Venetian rivals; who, in -the 
TBign of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate thie 
ms^esty of the throne. On the ^proach'of their fleetsi, 
AeQenoese, with' their femilied and effects, retired inter 
the city : their empty habitations were reduced to ashes ; 
and the feeble prince, who had viewed the destruction of 
kis suburb, expressed his resentment, not by arms, but by 
ambassadors. This misfortune, however, was advanta-f 
geous to the Genoese, who obtained, and imperceptibly 
abused, the dangerous licence of surrounding Galata with 

• Pacbjmer (lib. 5. c. 10.) rery properly explains Xi^^ouc (^igiot) bj *^»«'C. The nn 
•r lliiM words » i6» Greek mA Latin of the retfdd timea may be amply imdersiWod 
tea Um eiMMriea of pHcaDge.<(;nBo. p. 8U, Bl^. Latiik ton. 4.'p. }0!>--lll.> ' 
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a strong -wall ; of introducing into the ditch the' waterae 
of the sea; of erecting lofty turrets ; and' of mounting 
a train of military engines on the l-ampart. The natrow 
bounds in which they had been circunascribed, were in« 
sufficient for the growing colony ; each day they acquired' 
some addition of landed property ; andtheadjacent'hills 
were covered with their villas iand castles, which they, 
joined and protected by new fortifications/ The navi-. 
gation and trade of the Euxine was the patrimony of the 
Greek emperors, who commanded the narrow entrance/ 
the gates, as it were, of that inland sea. In the reign of 
Michael PalaBologus,their prerogative was acknowledged 
by the sultan of Egypt, who solicited and obtained the: 
liberty of sending an annual ship for the purchase of 
slaves in Circassia and the Lesser Tartary ; a liberty preg-^ 
nant with mischief to the Christian cause, since these 
youths were transformed by education und discipline in* 
to the formidable Mamalukes/ From the colony of; 
Pera, the Genoese engaged with superior advantage ia 
the lucrative trade of the Black sea ; and their industry^ 
Their tnia« suppHcd the Greeks with fish and corn, two articles of- 
UnJ^ food almost equally important to a superstitious people. 
The spontaneous bounty of nature appears to have be- 
stowed the harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of arude" 
and savage husbandry ; and the endless exportation of 
salt-fish and caviar is annually renewed by the enormous 
sturgeons that are caught at the mouth of the Don or. 
Tanjus, in their last station of the rich mud and shallow, 
water of the Maeotis.* The waters of the Oxus, the 

' The establishment tad progress of the Genoese at Pera, or Galala, is describe^ 
by Ducange (C. P. Christiana, lib. 1. p. 68, 69.) from the Bjzantine historians. Pa- 
dimmer, (lib. ^. c. S5. lib. 5. 10. 30. lib. 9. 15. lib. 12. 6. 9.) Nicephoras Gregoras^. 
(lib. 5. c. 4. lib. 6. c.ll. lib. 9. c. 5. lib. 11. c. 1. lib. 15. c. 1. 6.) and Cantacoxene, 
(lib. 1. c 12 Jib. ft. c. «9, &c.) : 

y Both Paohjmer (lib. 3. c. 3 — ^5.) and Nic. Gregoras (lib. 4. c. 7.) understand and 
deplore tbe effects of this dangeroos indnlgenoe. Bibars, snllan of Egfypt, himself a., 
Tartar* but a deyoat mussalmau, obtained from the children of Zingis the permissioa 
to build a statel j mosob in the capital of Crimea, (de Goign^s, Hist, des Hans, torn. S'j 
-p. 343.) 
. s Chardin (Vojages en Perse, torn. 1. p. 48.) was assared at Caffa, that these fisbes 
wer« sometimes twenty-foor or tweiity-six feet long, weighed eight or nine hundreds 
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Caspian^ the Volga, and the Don, opened'a rare and la- 
borious passage for the gems and spices of India ; and, 
after three months* march, the caravans of Carizme met 
the Italian vessels in the harbours of Crimaea.* These 
various branches of trade were monopolized by the dili-^ 
gence and power of the Genoese. Their rivals of Venice 
and Pisa, were forcibly expelled ; the natives were awed 
by the castles and cities, which arose on the foundations 
of their humble factories, and their principal establishr 
ment qf Caflfa'' was besieged without effect by the Tartar 
powers. . Destitute of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants, who fed or famished Con- 
stantinople, according to their interest. They proceed- 
ed to usurp the customs, the fishery, arid even the toll, 
of the Bosphorus ; and while they derived from these 
objects a revenue of two hundred thousand pieces, of 
gold, a remnant of thirty thousand was reluctantly al- 
lowed to the emperor.*" Thejcolony of Pera or Galata 
acted, in peace and war, as an independent state ; and, 
as it will happen in distant settlements, the Genoese po-- 
desta too often forgot that he was the servant of his own 
masters* 

These usurpations were encouraged by^the weakness Their wtr 
of the elder Andronicus, and by the civil wars that af-rmperor 
fiicted his age and the minority of his grandson. The^J^J^"" 
talents of Cantacuzene were employed to the ruin, rather a. d. isis. 
than to the restoration, of the empire ; and after his do- 
mestic victory, he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese should reign 
in Constantinople. The merchants of Pera were of- 
fended by his refusal of some contiguous lands, some 

pounds, ud yielded three or Foot qniotali of oa^itr. The eom of the Bosjihoras had 
sapplied'the Atheniaos in the time of Demoflhenes. 

•> De Gttignes, HHtt. dee Hoos, toih. 3. p« 343, 344. Viaggi di Ramasio, ton. 1. 
folio 400. Bot this land or water carriage coald oolj be practicable when Tartarj 
vas onited under a wise and poweifal nonareh. 

^ Nic. Gregoras (lib- 13, c. 1$.) is jndicioas and well informed on the trade and 
colonies of the Black sea* Chardin describes the present ruins of Caff'a, where, in 
ioTij dajSfhe saw above fonr hundred sail emplojed in the corn' and fish trade. (Voy- 
ages en Perse, torn. 1. p.. 46 — 48.) 
See Nic. Qtegotfib, lib. ^7. c,U 
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ebramsindmglieights^ mhkki they pressed to cqv^ wiih 
rieif fortifications ; pnd in the absence of the^jihperor^ 
^boi;«ras detained at Demotica by sickness, they Ven- 
tured to brave the deWlity of a'female reign: A Byzan- 
tine vessel^ which had presumed to fish at the mouth of 
the harbour^ was sunk hy these audacious str^nger^ ; the 
fishermen weremurderdd. Instead of suing for pardon^ 
the Genoese demanded satisfaction ; required, in a 
haughty strain, that the Greeks should renounce the 
exercise of navigation; and encountered with regular 
arms the first sallies of the pq)ular indignation.- They 
instantly occupied the debatable land ; and fey, the U- 
bour of a whole people, of either sex and of every age^ 
the wall was raised^ and the ditch was sunk, with iticre-^ 
dible ^ed. At the same time, they attacked and burnt 
two Byzantine galleys ; while the three others, the re-^ 
mainder of the imperial navy, escaped from their hands : 
the habitations without the gates, or along the shore^ 
were pillaged and d^jstroyed ; and the care of the regent^ 
ef the empress Iri^ne, was confined to the preserviation 
of the city,. The retOTn of Cantacuzene di^elled the 
public consternation ; the emperor inclined to peaceful 
counsels j but he yielded to the obstinacy of his enemies, 
' who rqectedall reasonable terms, and to the ardour of 
his subjects, who threatened, in the style of Scripture^ to 
break them in pieces like a potter's vessel. Yet they 
reluGtahtly paid the ta^es, that he imposed for the eon^ 
struction of ships, and the expenses^ of the war ; and ad 
the two nations were masters, the one of the land,- thei 
other of the sea, Constantinople andPera were pressed 
by (he evils of a mutual siege. The merchiants of the 
colony, who had believed that a few days would termi- 
nate the war, already murmured at their losses ; the suc- 
cours from their mother-country were delayed by the 
factions of Genoa ; and the most cautious embraced the; 
opportunity of a Rhodian vessel to remove their families 
and effects from the scene of hostility. In the spring, 
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the fiyzittdiie fl[(fet', sevefe galleys lind a Irain b( gitmflep peatwc- 
V€^6(t3|'iss^(l from the^ mdiith of the harbour, and*flwV 
stefered ih a 6m^e Krie aldng th^ *ore of Pera; linskil- ^* ^' ^^^' 
ftdly presenting their sides, to the beaks of the Adverse 
squadron* The crews were composed of peasants and 
mechanics; nor was their ignorance compensated by 
the rmtive Coufage of barbarians; the wind was strong, 
the waves w^re rough ; and no sooner did the Gre^s 
percalve a distant and inactive enemy, than they leaped 
h^dlong into the sea, from a doubtfd, to an inevitable 
peril. The troops that marched to the attack of the 
tines of Pera were struck, at the same moment, with a 
similar panic ; and the Genoese were astonished, and 
almost ashamed, at their double victory. Their trium- 
phant vessels, crowned with flowers, and dragging after 
them the captive! galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed 
before the palace: the only virtue < of the emperor was 
patience ; and the hope cff revenge his sole consolation.' 
Yet the distress of both- parties interposed- a temporary 
agreement ; and the shame of the empire was disguised 
by a thin veil of dignity' atidpow^. Siimmoi^ing the 
chiefeofthe colony, Cantactizenc affected to despise the 
trivisJ object of the debate; and> after a mild reproof, 
fiiost liberally granted the lands> which had been previ- 
ously resigned to the seeming custody of his officers.*" Victory of 
'But the emperor was ^orl solicited to violate the *''«Genoeiie 

...» • 1 1 tr' • % over the 

treaty, and to jom his arms with the Venetians, the per- venctiimi 
petual enemies of Genoa and her colonies. While he a.i>.7^j| 
compared the reasons of peace and war, his moderation'^®**' *^- 
was provoked by a wanton insiilt of the inhabitants of 
I^era, who djscharged from their rampart a large stone' 
that fell in thq midst of Constantinople. On his just 
complaint, they cddly blamed the imprudence of their 
engineer; bnt the next day the insult was repeated, and 
they exulted in a second proof that the royal city waa^ 

A The events of this war are related by Caotacncene (lib. 4. c. 11.) with obsoaritj' 
ahd confaaion, a'nd'by K!c. Gregoras (lib. 17. c. 1 — ^7.) in a clear and honest iiarn-^ 
ti?e. The prieat was less rifsponsible than (he prince fur the defeat of the ffeet.' 
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not beyond the reach of their artillery. Cantacuzene 
instantly signed his treaty with the Venetians ; but th^ 
weight of the; Roman empire was scarcely felt in the 
balance of these opulent and powerful republics.*' From 
the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of theTanais^ their 
fleets encountered each other with various success; aind 
' a memorable battle was fought in the narrow sea^ undor 
the walls of Constantipople. It would not be an easy 
task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, the Vene-i 
tians, and the Genoese;^ and while I depend on the 
natrrative of ^ impartial historian/ I shall borrow firont 
each nation the facts that redound to their own disgrace, 
and the. honour of their foes. The Venetians, with their 
allies the Catalans^ had the advantage of number ; and 
their fleet, with the poor addition of eight Byzantine 
galleys, amounted to seventy-five sail : the Genoese did 
pot exceed sixty-four ; but, in those tiines, their ships of 
war were distinguished by the superiority of their size 
and strengtl|. The names and families of their naval 
commanders, Pisani and Dona, are illustrious in the an- 
nals of their country; but the personal merit pf the 
forma* was eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his ri- 
val. They engaged in tempestuous weather; and th^ 
tumultuary conflict was continued from the dawn to the 
extinction of light* The enemies of the Genoese :ap-* 
plaud their prowess; the friends of the Venetians are 
dissatisfied with their behaviour : but all parties ^ee 
in praising the skill and boldness of the Catalans, who, 
with many wounds, sustained the brunt of the action. 
On the separation of the fleets, the event might appear 
doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galleys, that bad 

« Tlie second war w darkl v told by Cantaciizene, (lib. 4. c. 18< p. 184, 25. 28 — S2.) 
who wishes to disgoise what he dares not denjr. I regret this p«rt of Nic, GregoraSji 
which is still in MS. at Paris. 

\ f Muratori (Annali d'ltaliai torn. 12. p. 144.) refers to the most ancient Chronicles 
of Venice (Careiiinas, the cuntinuator of Andrew Dandnlas, torn. 1*2. p. 421, 422.) 
and Genoa ; (George :SteIIa, Annales Genncnses, torn. 17. p. 1091, 1092.) both whicb 
I have diligently cnnsnlted in his great Collections of the Historians of Italy. 

« See the Chronicle of Matleo Villani of Florence, lib. 2. c 59, 60. p. 145* 147. 
c. 74»75. p. 156, 157. in MaratoriV Collection, turn. 14. 
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been sunk or taken, were compensated by a double loss 
of: the allies ; of fou^een VenetjijtjB, ten Catalans, and 
two Greeks; and even the grief of the conquerors ex- 
pressed the assuradce and habit of more decisive victo-' 
ries, Pisani confessed his defeat, by retiring into a for- 
tified harbour, from whence, undier the pretext of the 
orders of-the spnate, he steered with a broken and flying 
squadron for the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his 
rivals the sovereignty of the sea. . In a public epistle,** 
addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch employs his 
eloquence to reconcile the maritime powers, the twa 
luminaries of Italy, The orator celebrates the valour 
and victory of the Genoese, the first of men in the ex- 
ercise of naval war ; he drops a tear on the misfortunes 
of their . Venetian brethren ; but he •exhorts them' to 
pursue with fire and sword the base and perfidious 
Greeks ; to purge the metropolis of the east from the. 
heresy with which it was infected. Deserted by their J****'*'^- 
fnends, the Greek§ were movable of resistance ; and empire, ^ 
three months after the battle, the emperor Caritacuzene *^ 
solicited and subscribed a treaty, which for ever banished 
the Venetians and Catalans, and granted to the Genoese 
a monopoly of trade, and almost a right of dominion. 
The Roman empire (I smile in transcribing the name)* 
flight soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the 
ambition of the republic had not been checked by the 
ruin of her freedom and naval power. A long contest 
of one hundred and thirty years was determined by the 
triumph of Venice ; and the factions of the Genoese 
compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the 
protection qf a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the 
French king, Yet the spirit of commerce survived that 
of conquest ; and the colony of Pera still awed the capital 
and navigated the Euxine, till it was involved by the. 
Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. ' 

*» The «bb6 de Sade (MerabireB sar la Vie de Petraqoe, torn. S. p. 1^7—263.) Ifaiis- 
Ifttes this letter, inrhich he had copied from a MS. in the king of France's library.' 
'fJiOM^b a sBfTADt of the duke of MllfQ, Petrarch poars forth his astonishment and 
grief at the dcfaal auU despair of the Geqoese in the following year. (p. 323—332.) ' 
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CHAP. IXIV. 

€onqoMU,«f SEinps Uaii and tke MognU flro« ddaa to PoLuid.-^EM«p« of Con- 
' sUntiiiople and' the Greeks.— Origin of tKe Ottoman Turks in Bit^jnla.' — Itngn^ 
. «iia TieUNrief of Otbiptt, Orohan, Amnratk the Fifst, aad B^mb^I the FiraL— f «ui*: 
daliQn and progress of the Torkisb monarchy in Asia and Earopc.— Danger of Cqb- 
* stantinoplb aftd the Greek ^mpiie. 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, ftom 
the cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, I shall 
now ascend to the victorious Turks, whose domestic 
slavery was ennobled by martial discipline, religious en- 
(husiasm^ and the energy of the national character. The 
nse and progress of the Ottomans,- the present sove- 
reigns of Constantinople, are connected with the most 
Important scenes of modem history; but they are found- 
^ on a previous knowledge of the great eruption of the 
Moguls and Tartars; whose rapid conquests may be 
compared with the primitive convulsions of nature, which 
have agitated and altered the surface of the globe. I 
^ y have long since asserted my claim to introduce the na- 
tions, the immediate or remote authors of the fall of the 
ftoman empire ; nor can I refuse myself to those events, 
which, from their uncommon magnitude, will interest a 
philosophic mind in the history of blood." 
KhM^fiwt Frpi^ the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, 
emperor of and the Caspian sea, the tide of emigration and war has 
andT^* repeatedly been poured. These ancient seats df the 
a"i>. 1206, I^V^J^s and Turks were occupied in the twelfth century by 
*227. many pastoral tribes of the same descent and similar 
manners, which were united and led to conquest by the 
formidable Zingis. In this ascent to greatness, that bar- ' 
barian (whose private appellation was Temugin) had- 
trampled on the necks of his equals. His birth was no- 
ble ; but it was in the pride of victory, that the prince 
or people deduced his seventh ancestor from the imma- 

. * The reader it invited to review the chapters of the third aftd fowth volimee ; 

the manners of pastoral nations, the conquests of Attila and the Hnns, whiol| were' 
composed at a timt when I eoiert«ixied the wisbi rather thaa the hope« eC«oftoladia|(- 
BJy historj; 
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culfite Conception c^ a; vii^gim I£s &tfier had! reigned 
over thirteen bord^i vthich composed about thirty or 
forty thousand fattiilies i above twO-thinis refused to pay 
tithes or ob<^nce to his infant son ; ami at the age of 
thiifteen, Teniugin fdught a battle against his rebellioud 
subjects. The fitttife conqueror of Asia was reduced tm 
)By ^d to obey ; but he rose supeHor to his fortune^ and .^ i 
in his fortieth year he had estaUished his fame and do^ 
mipipn ov^ the ^rcumjacent tribes. In a state of soci4 
^ty, in ivhi<^ policy, is rude and valour is universal, the 
ascendant of one mah must be founded on his power and 
resolution Xq p^ni$h his enemies and recompense his 
frimds. His first militaiy league was ratified by the 
simple f itos Of sacrificing a horse and iastbg of & run^ 
ning stream : T^mugin pledged himself to divide with his 
followers the sweets and the bitters of life; and when he 
had shared amofig them bis horses and apparel, he* was 
rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. After his first 
victory, he pl^c^d fileventy caldrons on the fire, and se+ 
yenty of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong into 
the boijing water* The sphere of his attraction- wai 
continually enlarged by the ruin (if the proud and tho 
submission of the {Prudent; and the boldest ch'ieftaina 
might tremble,. when they beheld, enchased in silver, the 
skvSl of the khan of the Karakes;^ who, under the 
pame of Prest^r John, had corresponded with the Roman 
pontiff and the princes of Europe, The ambition of Te* 
niugin condescended to employ the arts of superstition; 
^nd it was frbm a naked prophet^ who could ascend to 
heaven on a white horse, that he accqpted the title df 
^ingis/ the fnost great ; and a divine right to the con^ 
^uest and dominion of the earth* In a general coureultai^ 

^ The kbans of the Keraites were most probably incapable of readiog the<^poinpoir8 
^lilies eomposed inf'Cbeir name by the Nestortan misdonaries, who endowed them 
with the fabnipas wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps diese 'fartars (the preir- 
'byter or priest John) had submitted to the rrj^ts of baptism and ordination. (Asse- 
vann. Bibliot; Orient, torn. S. p. 2. 487^503.) 

« Sinee the history and tragedy of Voltaire, Getig^t, at least in French, seems to \h 
the more fashionable spelling ; hut Abolg^azi Khan mnst hare known the true nameqf 
dris aneestor^ His etymology appears jost ; Zin, in the Mognl tongue, signiiie? great ^ and 
^1 is the superlative termination. (Hist. Genealogique des Tartars, part d. p. 194, 
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btdibt) fie:waa ies^ect bn a f<;ity ^stiuch was Idng after-^ 
\rard revered asla relic, and sotemflly prbdaim^^ great 
khan or emperdr of the Moguls'^ and Tartars.* Oi^ these 
kindred thbogh rival names, thefeiiner had given birth 
to the imperial race ; and the latter Has been extended by 
accident or error over the spacious wilderness of the north. 
Hit laws. . The code of laws which Zingii^ dictated to his subjects 
was adapted to the preservation of domestic peace, and 
the exercise of foreign hostility. The punishment of 
death was inflicted on the crimes of adultery, miirdery 
perjury, and the capital thefts of a horse or ox ; and the 
fiercest of men were mild and just in their intercourse 
with each other. The future election of the great! khan 
was vested in the princes of his family and the heads of 
the tribes ; and the regulations of the chase were essen- 
tial to the pleasures and plenty of a Tartar camp. The 
victorious nation, was held sacred from all servile labours, 
which were abandoned to slaves and strangers ;vand every 
labour was servile except the profession of arms. ^ The 
service and discipline of the troops, who were armed with 
bows, scimitars, and iron maces, and divided by hiiiil 
dreds, thdusands, and ten thousands, were the institu- 
tions of a veteran commander. Each officer and solrfier 
was made responsible, under pain of death, for the safety 
and honour of his companions ; and the spirit of con* 
quest breathed in the law, th^t peace should never be 
granted unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. 
But it is the religion of Zingis that best de^rves our 
wonder and applause. The Catfidic inquisitors of 
Europe, who defended nonsense by cruelty, might 
have been confounded by the example of a barbarian, 

195.) From the same idea of magnitude, tlie appellatioti of JStn^ts is bestowed OB 
the ocean. 

^ ^ The name of Moguls has prevailed among the Orientals, and still adheres to the 
titular sovereign, the great Mogul of Hindostan. 

^ The Tartars (more properly Tatars) were d^cended from Tatar Khan, the bro- 
ther of Mogul Khan, (see Abolghassi, part 1 and 2.) and once formed a horde of se- 
,fenty thousand fttmilies on the borders of Kitay. (p. 10^— 1112.) In the great 
invasion of £)arope,(A. D. 1238.) they seem to have led the vanguard; and the simi- 
litude of the name of Tartarei, recommended that of Tartars to the JUUm. (Matt* Paris* 
p.398,&c.) ^ ..;..: . 
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i^ho anticipated the lessons of philosof^y^' and establish* 
ed by his laws a system of pure theism and perfect tole- 
ration. His first and only article of faith was the exists 
ence of one God, the author of all good ; who fills 
by his presence the heaveiis and the earth, which he 
has crfeated by h,is power. The Tartars and Moguls 
were addicted to the idols of their peculiar tribes ; and 
many of them had been converted by the foreign mis- 
sionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of 
Christ. These various systems, in freedom and concord, 
were taught gnd practised within the precincts of the 
same camp; atld the Bonze, the Iman, the Rabbi, the 
Nestorian, and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same ho- 
nourable exemption from service and tribute; in the 
itiosch of Bochara, the insolent victor might trample the 
Koran under his horse's feet, but the calm legislator re- 
spected the prophets and pontiflS of the most hostile sects. 
The reason of Zingis was not informed by books ; the 
khan could neither read nor write ; and, except the tribe 
of the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and Tar- 
tars were as illiterate as their sovereign. The memory 
oftheir exploits was preserved by tradition: sixty-eight 
years after the death of Zingis, these traditions were col- 
lected and transcribed;* the brevity of their domestic an- 
nals may be supplied by the Chinese/ Persians,* Arme- 

' A ungnlar eoofonnity may be foand between the religioas laws of Zingis Khaa 
aadofMr^ Locke. (GoosUlutioDS of CaroUiia, in his works^ vol. 4. p. 533. 4to. edit. 
1777.) 

C Id the year 1294, by the commaDd of Oaun, khan of Persia, the fourth in bis de- 
scent from Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir Padlallah composed a Mogal history 
in the Persian language, which has been used by Petit de la Croix. (Hist, de Geng* 
hiKcao, p. 537-- 539.) The Histoire Genealogiqoe des Tartars (a Leyde, 1726, in 
12no« 2 tomes) was translated by the Swedish prisoners in Siberia from the Mogul 
MS. of Abttlgasl Bahadqr Khato, a descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Us- 
becks of Charatsm or Garizme. (A. D. 1644—1663.) He is of most ralae and credit 
lor the names, pedigrees, and manners, of his nation. Of his nine parts, the first de- 
scends from Adam to Mognl Khan; the second, from Mogul to Zingis; the third is 
Ike life of Zingis ; the foorth, fifth, sixth, and seTenth, the general history of his foar 
tons and their posterity ; the eighth and ninth, the particular history of the descend* 
ants of Sheibani Khan, who reigned in MaorenhaFadd Charasm. 

^ Histoire de Gentchisean, et de toote la Dinastie des Mongoas ses Saccessours, 
Conqnerans de la Chine; tir^e. de I'Histoire de la Chine, par le R. P. Gsubil, de la 
Society de Jesus, Missionaire a Pekin ; k Pans, 1739, in 4to. This translation is 
Stamped with the C(iinese character of domestic accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

I See the Histoire du Grand Gi;jighiiscan, premiff Biiipereor dea Mogols et Tartares* 
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niaii6? SytianS; AtaWai«*.Gredti/:R6sftaiis,^ Poles/ 

Hungarians,^ and Latihs/. and each name will deserve 

credit in the relation of their own dimeters and defeats/ 

iDvationof; The arras of Zingis and his lieutenants successively 

A. D*'i2io reduced tlie hordes of the desert, who pitched their tent* 

~^^^^*- between the wall of China and theVoljga ;' and the Mo^ 

gul emperdr became the monarch of the pastolral world', 

-the lord of many milliotis of shepherds and soldiers, who 

felt their united strength, and were impatietit to hisfa on 

l^w M. P^t dela Croii, k Paris, 1710, in 12mo; a woi^k of tea/jears' Jabou), 
chiefly drawn from the Persian writers, among whom Niiayi^ UiQ secretarj of 
saltan Gelaleddtn, has the merit and prejodiees of a oonjtempafarj. A slight air tif 
xomance U the fanlt of the originals, or the compiten Se< lil^ewise the aniclea 4|f 
Genghiscan, Mohammed, GelaleJdih, &c. In the Bibliotheqne OrientaU of dUerbelot. 
. 1^ Haitbonns, «r Aitbonns,.an Armenian prinoe, and aftenrard a monk of Premob^ 
tr£, (Fabric. Bibliot Lat. jnedii JEvu torn. 1. p. 34.) dictated in the French langaage 
this bo«k> d4 Tartnru, hie 4)Id foUow-soldien. It was immediately translated iaii 
Latin, and is inserted in the. Noros Orbis of Simon Grynoens. (Basil, 1#5.5, in folio.) 
^ ' ^ngi^ Khan, attd bis first successors, oceopy the conclasion of the tiindi djhasty 
of Abnlpbaragins ; (vers. Pooock, Oxoil. 1665, in 4to.)and hii fieoth i)ynasty is tbafi^ 
the Moguls of Persia. Assemaonns (Bibliot. Orient, torn. 2.) has extracted some 
/nets from hia Syriac wHtbp, and the Urea of the jaeobite maphriana, car primfttea 4f 
the east. . , ^ 

' *» Ajnong tbe Antbiaoa, In langmge and- teligioo, we may distitigi^ieb AbaUeda aol- 
tan of Hamah in Syria, who foagbt in person Qoder the JKLamaiake atapdard againat 
the Moguls, 

. ^ Nioepfaoraa Gregoras (lib.'S. o. d, 6.) has fell tbe neceaaiiy of oonneeliiig tbe.2?e/|> 
tfaian and Byzantine histories. He describes with truth and elegance tbe settlement 
lind manners of the Mo/^ala of PeraLa> bnt lie Is ignorant of their origin, and corra^la 
the name of Zingis and his sons. 

^ M. Levesque (^Histeire de Rossie, torn. 9.) has deaeribed the conqoest of RoiisiA 
by the Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon, and tbe old ciironitles. ■ ■. r • 

p For Poland, I am content with tlie Sarmatia Asiatica et Eoropea of Matthew a 
^Michoa, or de Miscbuvia, aoanon and phyaipian of Cracow (A. D. l56d) inserted' i^ 
tbe 'Novua Orbis Qf GrynsBOS. Fabric. Bibliot. Lalip. foedite et infim8B.!£tatis,toip. 5. 
^,56,,, ....'. . . ..; 

<i I should quote Thuroczios, the oldest general historian, (pars. $. c. 74.p. 150.) 
in tfce iirat Tdtama of the Soripfeores Kerom Hangaricaratd, did hot tbe sane v^i^me 
.eonlahi the original narrative of a ooqtemporary, an eye«witne8s, and a aofferer ) 
(M. Rogerii, Hnngari, VaradiensiaCapitnliCanonici, Carmen miserabile, sen Hiatorih 
aiiper Oet»tractioiie Regni Hungi^ie, TeaiporlbQa Befae IV. Regis per Tartaroa faiJU, 
p. S92 — 321.) tbe best pietore that I hare erar aeen of all the circiunBtaacea of a 
barbaric invasion. 

. ^ Matthew Paris has represented, from avthentie doonments, tbe danger and diatreaa 
.tif Europe, (oonsnlt the word TarUari in hia cofftoiia Index.) Froai motires of <eal 
and eariosity, the court of the great khan, in ihe thirteenth cenlary, was vistled by 
two Iriara, John de Piano Carpini, add Winiam RabrnqQii^^aad by Marco Pole, a Ve* 
netiaa gentleman. Tbe Latin relationa of the twa former are inserted in the first vo^ 
Inme of Hackluyt ; tbe Italian original or veraiott of thettiird (Fabric. Bi4»Mot. lMvt4 
nedii JSri, tarn. 3. p. 198. torn. 5. p. 3d.) may be found in the aeeond' tome of 
Ramnsio. • 

■ In hia great history of tha Hona, Af. de Gatgnes haa most amply treated the Ziw 
gis Khan and hia ancoessors. See torn. S. lib. Id — 19* and in tbe collateral artic/les 
of theSeljokians of Rome, torn. 3. lib..ll. tbe Carizmians, lib. 14. and the Mamalnkasl 
torn. 4. lib. 31. : onnsnlt likewise the tables of tbe first roKirae. He ia ev«r letrMd 
and.aocorate ; yet i am only iodebti^d to him for a general riewi and some jMasagei 
pf Abulfeda, wliieh are attll lament in the Arabic texU • * 
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the milcl and wealthy climi^tes of the ^outh. His an- 
cestors had been thetribiitariesof the Chinese emperors; 
and Temugin himself hid been disgraced by a title of 
honour and servitude. The court of Pekin was as- 
tonished by. an embassy from its former vassal, who, in 
the tone of the king of nations^ exacted the tribute and. 
obedience whfch he had paid, and who affected to treat 
the son of heaven as the most contemptible of mankind.* 
Aa. haughty answer disguised their secret apprehensions; 
and their fears were soon justified by the march of in- 
numerable squadrons, who pierced .on all sides thefeeble 
rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities were stormed 
Dr starved, by the Moguls ; ten only escaped ; and Zin- 
gis, from a knowledge of the filial piety of the Chinese, 
covered his vanguard with their captive parents ; an un- 
worthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the virtue of 
his. enemies. His invasion was supported by the revolt 
of a hundred thousand Khitans, who guarded the fron- 
tier : yet he listened to a treaty ; and a princess of China, 
three ' thousand horses,, five '.hundred youths, and as 
inany virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, were the 
priceof his retreat. In his second expedition, he com? 
pelled the Chinese emperor to retire beyond the Yellow 
river to a more southern residence. The siege of Pekiii' 
was long. and. laborious : the inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to decimate and devour their fellow citizens ; 
when their ammunition was spent, they discharged ingots 
of gold and silver from their engines : but the Moguls 
•introduced a mine to the centre of the capital ;• and the 
conflagration of the palace burnt above thirty days. 
^ China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic. faction,; 
and the five northern provinces were added to the em- 
pire of Zingis. 

In the west, he touchedthe dominions of Mohammed, or ctria- 

^ More propejijr Yfn-ldng, an anoient.oiljr, vho«e ruins still app«ar some farlou^s 
to the suntb-east of'the modern Pekin, which was baiftbj Cublai Kban. (Gatoel, p.146.) 
Pe-king and Nan-king are Ysgae titles, the ooarls of the oortb and of the soath. The 
identity and ohanga iif names perplex the most skilful readers of the Chinese geo- 
grapbj. (p. 177.)^ ^ 

\oh. vm. E 
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me.TrMi- sullflii 6f Cam 016, who reigned from the Persian gulf 
uui Persia, to the bofders of India and Tarkestan ; and who, m the 
^2ii?^ proud imitation of Alexander the Great, forgot the 8eff-< 
vitude and ingratitude of bis fathers to. the house of SeUl 
juk. It was the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly 
and commercial intercourse with the niost powerful of 
the Moslem princes^ noroouldhe be tempted by the 
secret Solicitations of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacri-^ 
iiced to his personal wnongb the safety of the church and 
slate* A rash andinhwuan deed provoked and justified 
the Tartar acma in the inirasion of , the southern Asia; 
A caravan of three ambassadors and one hundred, and 
fifty merchants was arrested and murdered at Otrar, hy 
the commandH>f Mohammed ; nor was it till aft^ a de^ 
mand and denial of justice, till he had prayed and fasted 
three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul emperor 
appealed to the judgment of God and his sword. Oiir 
European battles, say^ a philosof)h3C writer,'' are .petty 
skirmishes, if compared to the numbers thatMve fcnight 
and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven bumbed thoui- 
sand Moguls and Tartars are said to have mardied imder 
the standard of Zingis and his four. sons. In the vai^ 
plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jaiartea^ 
they were encountered by four hundred thousand, soldiers^ 
of the suttan ; and in the first battle, which was sua* 
pended by the night, <aie hundred and sixly thousand 
CarizmiaiiLS were slain. Mohammed was astonished by 
the multitude and valour of his enemies; he withdrew 
from the scene of danger, and distributed his troops^ id 
tHe frontier towns; trusting that "Ate barbarians, inviiv- 
eible in Uie field, would be rqpulsedby the length and 
difficulty of so many regular sieges. But the prudence 
of Zingis had formed a body of Chinese engineers,, 
skilled in the mechaxucarti5,!imforiQied perhaps of the 
^ secret of gux^powder> and capable^ under his discipline,. 

tt 11 de Voltaire, Essti nir I'HUtoire CSeiierftle, tem* 3, o. 60. p. 8* His aeooavt 
«f ZiogSa vd th»Mogiib.«o»Uiii8, w mml^macbjintHil ienseAndtrotiiy with.i 
l^articoUr errors,. 
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of attacking a foreign country with more vigour and 
success than they had defended their own. The Persianf 
historians will relate the sieges and reduction of Otrar, 
Cogende, Bochara^ Samarcand^ Carizme, Herat, Merou, 
Nisabour, Balch, and Candahar ; and the conquest of 
the rich and populous countries of Transoxiana,'Carizmei 
and Chorasan. The destructive hostilities of Attila and 
the Huns have long since been elucidated by the ex^ 
ample of Zingis and the. Moguls ; and in this inor6 
proper place I shall be content to observe that, from the 
Caspian to the Indus, they ruined a tract of many hun- 
dred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and 
labours of mankind, and that five centuries have not 
been sufficient to repair the ravages of four years. The 
Mogul emperor encouraged or indulged the fury of his 
troops; the hope of future possession was lost in the 
ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war 
exasperated their native fierceness by the pretence of 
justice and revenge. The downfal and death of the 
sultan Mohammed, who expired unpitied ? ad alone, hi 
a desert island of the Caspian sea, is a poor atonement 
fdr the calamities of which he was the author. Could 
the Carismian empire have been saved by a single hero, 
it would liave been saved by his son Gelaleddin, whose 
active valour repeatedly checked the Moguls in the ca- 
reef of victory. Retreating as he fought, to the banks 
of the Indus, he was oppressed by their innumerable 
host> till, in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin 
spurred his horse into the waves, swam one of the broad- 
eat and most rapid i^vers of Asia, and extorted the ad- 
miration and applaus^ of Zingis himself." It was in this 
camp that the Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance 
to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy troops, who 
sighed for the enjoyment of their native land. Encum- 
bered with the spoils of Asia, he slowly measured back 
his footsteps, betrayed some pity for the misery of the 
vanquished^ and declared his intention of rebuilding the 
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cities- whifch had beieti swept away by the tenif)fest of his 
arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he 
was joined by two generals, whom he had detached with 
thirty thousand hor^e, to subdue, the western provinces 
of Persia. They had trampled on the nations which* 
opposed their passage, penetrated through the gates of 
Derbent, traversed the Volga and the desert, and ac- 
complished the circuit of the Caspian sea, by an expe- 
dition which had never been ' attempted, and has never 
been repeated. The return of Zingis was signalized by 
the overthrow of the rebellious or independent kingdoms 
Hii deatb, of Tartary ; and he died in the fulness of years and glory, 
^'^•^^ 'with his' last breath exhorting and instructing his sons 

to achieve the conquest of the Chinese empire. 
Conqnests The haram of Zingis was composed of five hundred mVei 
goii under aud coucubincs ; arid of his numerous progeny, four sons; 
low"?"^* illustrious by their birth and merit, exercised under their 
^»"|j«» father the principal offices of peace arid war. Toushi 
—1295. was his great huntsriian, Zagatai* his judge, Octai his 
minister, and Tuli his general ; ' and their names arid 
actions are often conspicuous in the history of his con- 
quests. . Firmly uriited for their own and the public in- 
terest, the three brothers and their families were content 
with dependent sceptres ; and Octai, by general consent^ 
was proclairiied great khan, or einperor of the Moguls 
atid Tartars: He was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after 
whose death the empire devolved to his cousins Mangou. 
and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis.* 
In the sixty- eight years of his four first successors, the 
Mogul subdued almost all Asia, and a large portion of 
Europe. Without confining myself to the order of time^ 
without expatiating on the detail of events, I shall pre- 
sent a general picture of the progress of their Arms; 

X Zagatai gave his nam« to his dominions of Manrenahar, or Transoxiana ; and 
the Mogdis of HindosUn, who emig^rated from that rounlrj, are Rtjled Zagatais bj 
thfer Persians. Hiis certain e^ymologj, and the siniifar example of VrJbek, Nogai, &o, 
may warn as not absolatelj to reject the deriyations of a aatiunal from a personal 
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1. In the east ; 2. In the south ; 3. In the west ; and> 
4. In the north. 

1. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was divided or the B©r- 
into two empires or dynasties of the north and south ;' ^re of *"" 
and the difference of origin and interest \Vas smoothed ^''S*'..,. 
by a general conformity or laws, language, and national 
manners. The northern empire, which had been dis- 
membered by Zingis, was finally subdued seven years 
after his death. After the loss of Pekin, the emperor had 
fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city maqy leagues in cir- 
cumference, and which contained, according to the Chi- 
nese annals, fourteen hundred thousand families of in- 
habitants and fugitives. He escaped from thence with 
only seven horsemen, and made his last stand in a 
third capital, till at length the hopeless monarch, pro- 
testing his innocence and accusing his fortune, agcend-? 
ed a funeral pile, and gave orders, that as ^ soon as he 
had stabbed himself, the fire should be kindled by his 
attendants. The dynasty of the Song^ the native and 
ancient sovereigns of the whole . empire, survived about 
forty-five years the fall oT the northern usurpers ; and 
the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of CuWai. 
During this interval, the Moguls were often diverted by 
foreign wars ; and, if the Chinese seldom dared to meet 
their victors in the field, their passive courage presented 
an endless succession of cities to storm and of millions to 
slaughter. In the attack and defence of places, the en- 
gines of antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately 
employed : the use of gunpowder in cannon and bombs 
appears as a familiar practice ;* and the sieges, were conr 

y In Marco Polo » and the oriental geographers, the names of Cathay and^ Mangi 
distinguish the northern ^nd southern ^oipires, which, Crom A. D. 11^34 lo 13.79, wei^s 
those of the great khan, and of the Chinese. The search, of Cathay, after China had 
been fuood, excited and misled oar navii^ators of the sixteenth oontory* in their at- 
tempts to discover the north.-east passage. 

> I depend on the kuowledg^e and fidelity of the Pere Gaabil, who translates tho 
Chinese text of the annals of the Moguls or Ynen ; Cp. 71. 95. 153.) bat I am ignO" 
rant at what time these annals were composed and published. The two nodes qf 
Marco Polo, who served as engineers at the siege of Siengiangfoa,.(lib. 2. c. 61. in 
B.i|iDiisio> torn. 3. See Gacibil. p. 155. 157.) must have felt and related the effeqts^ 
ff this destrnctiTe powder, ao^ their silence is a weigbtyi and almost dflcltiTej,«lk> 
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ducted by the Mahometans and Franks, who had. been 
liberally invited into the service of GuUai. Aft^r pass- 
ing the great river, the troops and artillery were convey- 
ed along a series of canals, till they invested the rayal re- 
sidence of Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the country of silk, 
the most delicious climate of China. The emperor, a 
defenceless youth, surrendered his person and sceptre ; 
and before he was sent in exile into Tartary, he struck 
nine times the ground with his forehead^^ to' adore in 
prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. 
?oDi!heni, ^^^ ^^^ war (it was now styled a rebellion) was still main* 
A. D. 1279. tained in the southern provinces from Hamcheu to Can- 
ton; and the obstinate remnant of independence and hos- 
tility was transported from the land to the sea. But when 
th6 fleet of the Song was surrounded and oppressed by a 
superior armament, their last champion leaped into the 
waves with his infant emperor in his arms. " It is more 
glorious (he cried) to die a prince, than to live a slave." 
A hundred thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and 
the whole empire, from Tonkin to the great wall,/ sub- 
mitted to the dominion of Cublai. His boundless am- 
bition aspired to the conquest of Japan : his fleet was 
twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of a hundred thousand 
Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the fruitless ex- 
pedition. But the circumjacent kingdoms^ Corea, Ton- 
kin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, were re- 
duced in different degrees of tribute and obedience by 
the effort Of terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships ; they sailed in 
axty-eight days, most probably to the isle of Borneo^ 
under the equinoctial line ; and though they returned 
not without spoil or glory, the emperor was dissatisfied 
that the savage king had escaped, from their hands. 
orPeratB IL The conquest of Indostan by the Moguls was re- 
jection. I entertain a f aspioion that the recent disooverj was carried from Sarope 
to China by the caraTans of the fifteenth centarj, and falsely adopted as an old 
national discovery before the arrival of the Portngoese and Jesuits in the sixteentii. 
Yet the Pere Ganbil afiirms that the ose of ganpowder baf been known to the Chinoae 
tkbof e nuteen hwdred yetri. 
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served in a later period fix the house of Timour; but*!*^^«j- 
that of Iran, or Persia^ was achieved by Holagou Khan^ uiipiis^ 
the gnuidson of Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the ^' ^' * 
two successive emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I shall 
not enumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs, and atabeks, 
whom he trampled into dust ; but the extirpation of the 
gssassinSi or Ismaelians« of Persia, may be considered as a 
service to mankind. Among the hills to the south of the 
Caspian, these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity 
9bove a hundred and sixty years : and their prince, or 
imam, establish^ his lieutenant to lead and govern the 
colony of mount Libanus, so famous and formidable in 
the history of the crusadeSy With the fanaticism of the 
Koran, the Ism^elians had blended the Indian transmit 
gration, and the visions of their own prophets : and it 
was their first duty to devote their souls and bodies in 
blind obedience to the vicar of God. 'The daggers of his 
piissionaries were felt both in the east and west : the 
Christians and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps 
ipultiply» the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to 
the zeal, avarice, or resentment of the old man (as he 
was corruptly styled) of the mountain. But these dag- 
gers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of Hola- 
gou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, 
except the word assassiny which, in the most odious 
sense, has been adopted in the languages of Europe. 
The extinction of the Abbasides cannot be indifferent 
to the spectators of their greatness and decline. Since 
the fpll of their Seljukian tyrants, the caliphs had reco- 
vered their lawful dominion of Bagdad and the. Arabian 
Irak.; but the city was districted by theological factions, 
and the commander of the faithful was lost in a haram df 
seven hundred concubines. The invasion pf the Mo- 

» All duA ean h€. kqown of the uiaiyins o| Penia and Sjria Js ponrod from tho 
eoptoos, and even profase, erodition of fif. Falconet, in two tnemoires read before the 
Academy of rnseripttons. (torn. 17. p. 197^170.) 

^ The Ismaellani of Syria, forty thtasaod assassins, had acquired, or founded, ten 
castles in the hills above Tortosa. About the year 1280, tfaey were extirpated by 
tiie Maraaliikes* 
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guls he encountered with feeble arms and hatighty em-* 
bassies. ^^ On the divine decree (said the caliph Mos- 
tasem) is founded the throne of the sons of Abbas ; and 
their foes shall surely be destroyed in this world and in 
the next. Who is this Holagou that dares to rise against 
them ? If he be desirous of peace, let him instantly de- 
part from the sacred territory ; and perhaps he may ob-^^ 
tain from our clemency the pardon of his fault." This 
presumption was cherished by a perfidious vizir, who as- 
siired his master, that, even if the barbarians had enter- 
ed the city, the women and children, from the terraces^ 
would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But 
when Holagou touched the phantom, it instantly vanish* 
ed into smoke. After a siege of two months,- Bagdad 
was stormed and sacked by the Moguls : and theii 
savage commander pronounced the death of the caliph 
Mostasem, the last of the temporal successors of Maho- 
met ; . whose noble kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had 
reigned in Asia above fiVe hundred years. Whatever 
might be the designs of the conqueror, theholy cities of 
Mecca'' were protected by the Arabian desert ; but the 
Moguls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged 
•Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks 
in the deliverance of Jerusalem. Egyi>t was lost, had 
shebeen defended only by her feeble offspring ; but th6 
Mamalukes had breathed in their infency the keenriesS 
of a Scythian air : equal in valour, superior in disoiplihe, 
they met the Moguls in many a well-fought field ; arid 
drdve back the stream of hostility to the eastward of the 
•Euphrates. - But it overflowed, with resistless violenoef, 
ofAnaic- the kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, of which' the 
A/n.i24« former was possessed by the Christians, and the latter by 
""^^^** -the Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed «omer6^ 
sistance to. the Mogul arms, till Azzadin sought a re- 
fuge among the Greeks of Constantinople, and his fee- 

« As a proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign. transactions, I most observe, 
*lbat some of their historians extend the conqiiests of Zingis bimMlf to Medintj t)|i<| 
^oQiitrjr of llahomct. (Gaubili p. 42.) 
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ble siicce8$orS) the last of the Seljukian dynasty, were 
iiRaOy extirpated by the khans of Persia. 

III. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern em- or Kiptk, 
pireof China^ than he resolved to visit with his arms p°3' 
the most remote countries of the west. Fifteen hundred ^""^'^' 
thousand Moe:uls and Tartars were inscribed on the a. d. n^, 

i . • —1245 

military roll ; of these the great khan selected a third, 
which he intrusted to the command of his nephew Ba- 
tou, the son of Tuli, who reigned over his father's con- 
quests' to the north of the Caspian sea. After a festival 
of forty days. Baton set forward on this great expedition ; 
and sudi was the sjpeed and ardour of his innumerable 
squadrons, that, in less than six years^ they had mea7 
sured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth part 
of the circumference of the globe. The great rivers of 
Asia and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, they either swam 
vdth their horses, or passed on the ice, or traversed iri 
leathern boats, which foll6vved the camp, and transported! 
their waggons and artillery. By the first victories of 
Batou, the renlains of national 'freedom were eradicated 
in the immense plains of Turkestan and IKipzak.** In 
his rapid progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they are 
now styled, of Astfacah and Cazah; and the troops 
which he detached towat^ds mount "Caucasus explored 
the niMt secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia, The 
civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, of Russia, 
betrayed their *coun try to the Tartars. . They spread 
froni Livoiiia to the Black sea, and both Moscow and 
Kiowi the modem and the ancient capitals, were re- 
duced to ashes ; a temporary ruin, less fatal than the 
deep, and perhaps indelible, mark, whtch a servitude of 
two hundred years has impinted on the character of th^ 
Hussian^. The Tartars ravaged, with equal fury, th^ 
cbunt5ries \)?htch they hopied to possess, and those which 

.• ^ The Dashtt *Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak; extends on ehher side of the Volga, in 
a boandlesfl space towards the .Talk and Barjsthenesi and is supposed to oontain th^ 
'primiUye Dame and nation of the Coiaeki* • ' - 
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they were hastening to le&ve. From the permanertt 
conquest of Russia^ they made a deadly/ thoi:^h transienl^ 
inroad into the heart of Polaqd, and as far as the borders 
of Grmany. The cities of Lublin and Cracow were 
obliterated : they approached the shores of the Baltic ; 
and, in the battle of Lignitz^ they defeated the dukes of 
Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the great master of the 
Teutonic order, and filled nine sacks with the right ears 
of the slain. From lignitz, the extreme point of their 
western march, they turned aside to the invasion of 
Hungary ; and the pnesehoeor spirit of Baton inspired 
the host of five hundred thousand men : the Carpathian 
hills could hot be long impervious to their divided co- 
lumns ; and their approach had been fondly disbelieved 
till it was irresistibly {^. The king, Bda the Fourth^ 
assembled the military force of his counts and bishops ; 
but ho'had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant 
horde of fi>rty thousand families of Comans; and these 
savage guests were provoked to revolt by the suspicion 
of treachery, and the murder of their prince. The whole 
country, north of the Danube, was lost in a day,. and 
depopulated in a summer ; and the ruins of cities and 
churches were overspread with the bones of the hativesi, 
^ho expiated the sins of their Turkish ancestors. An 
ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of Waradin, de^ 
scribes the calamities which he had seen or miflfered ; ' 
and the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is far less 
atrocbus than the treatment of the fi^itives, who had 
been allured from the woods under a promise of peace 
and pardon, and who were coolly slaughtered as soon as 
they had performed the labours of the harvest and viib- 
tage. In the winter, the Tartars passed the Danube on . 
the ice, and advanced to Gran or Strigoniukn^ ia German 
colony, and the metropolis of the kingdom. Thirty 
engines w^re planted against the walls; the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; and, 
after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred noble ma- 
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trons were skin in the presence of the khan. Of dl 
the cities and fortresses of Hungary, three alone sur- 
vived the Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid 
his head among the islands of the Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility : a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Swe- 
den ; and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean 
trembled at the approach of the Tartars,* whom their 
fear and ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs in the 
e^htb century, Europe had never been exposed to a si- 
milar calamity ; and if -the disciples of Mahomet would 
have oppressed her religion and liberty, it might be ap- 
prehended that the shepherds of Scythia would extin- 
guish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil 
society. The Roman pontiff attempted to appease and 
convert these invincible Pagans by a mission of Francis- 
can and Dominician friars ; but he was astonished by 
the reply of the khan, that the' sons of God and of Zin- 
gis were invested with a divine power to subdue or ex- 
tirpate the nations ; and that the pope would be involved 
in the universal destruction, unless he visited in person, 
and as a suppliant, the royal horde. The emperor Fre- 
deric the Second embraced a more generous mode of 
defence ; and his letters to the kings of France and 
England, and the princes of Germany, represented the 
common danger, and urged them to arm their vassals in 
this just and rational crusade.' The Tartars themselves 

• }n the year l{58t the inhabitants of Goihia j(5toe<Ieii) and Frise were prevented, 
bj their fear of the Tartairs, from sending:, as asaal, their ships to the herring-fishery 
on the o«ast of England ; and as there wa« no exportation, forty or fitij of these fish 
were sold for a shilling. (Matthew Paris, p. 396.) It is whimsical enoagh, that the 
Orders of a Mognl khan, who reigned on die borders of China, shoold haire lowered 
tlie price of herrings in the English market. 

' I shall copy his characteristie or flattering epithets of the different eoootries of 
Boiope : Parens ae fervens ad arma Germania, strenuse militiae genetrix et alamna 
Trancia, bellicosa et andax Hispania, Tirtoosa viris et classe monita fertilis Anglia, 
impetaoais bellatoribos referta Alemannia, navalis Dacii^ indomiti^ Italia, paeis ignani 
Bnrgondia, inqoieta Apulia, oum maris Gneci, Adriatici et Tyrrheni insolis pyraticia 
et invictis, CreUk, Cypro, Sioilift, cum oceano eonterminis insolis, et regionibos, era- 
^ttU f lj temia, com agiU V^Tallia, palastris Scotia^ glacialis Norwegia suam elecUni 
Btlitiam sob Texillo cruois deslioabttut, &c. (Matthew Paris, p. 498.) 
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were awed by the fame and valour of the Franks : the 
town of JNewstiadt m Austria was bravely defended, 
against th^m by fifty knights and twenty cross-bows ;- 
and they raised the siege on the appearance of a Ger-. 
man artny. i Aft6r wasting the adjacent kingdoms of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated 
irom the Danube to the Volga, ^to enjoy the rewards of ^ 
victory in the city and palace of Serai, which started at 
his command from the midst of the desert.- 

Of Siberia. JV. Evcu. thc poor and frozen regions of the north. 

&'c. 'attracted the arms of the Moguls: Sheibani khan, the. 
brother of the gr^at Batou, led a horde of fifteen thou- 
sand families Jnto the wilds of Siberia ; 'and bis descend-, 
ant^ reigned, at Tobokkoy above thr^e centimes^ till 
the Russia^ conquest. The spirit of enterprise which 
pursued the course of the Qby and Yenisei musj have 
led to.thp discovery of the icy sea. After brushing away 
th^ monstrous fables, of men with dogs' heads and clo- 
ven feet,; we shall find th»tj i^fteen years after the death 
of ?^ingis, th^ Moguls ^yere inforiped of the name and 
manners of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the 
polar circle, who dwelt in subterraneous" hut§, and de- 
rived their furs ar\d their food from the sole occupation^ 
of hunting.^ . . ' ' ' ' 

The snc- While China, Syria, and Poland, were invaded at the 

zSngu!** same time by the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of 
the mighty mischief were content with the knowledge 
ar)d declaration, that tl^eir >yord was the sword of deaths* 
Like the first caliphs, the first successors of Zingis sel- 
dom appeared in person at the head of their victorious ^ 
armies. On the banks of the Onon and Selinga, the 
royal or ^0 Wen horde exhibited the contrast of simplicity 
and greatness; of the roasted sheep and mare's milk " 
which composed their banquets ; and of a distribution 
int one day of five hundred waggons of gold and silver* 

tr See Carpiu'd relation in Hackloyt, vol. 1. p. 30.. The pedig^ree of the kbans o^ ' 
Liberia is given by Abalpha (part 8. p. 485—49^.) ^av« the Rassiaos foaod n% 
Tartar cbroDiclet al Tobolilj. ? ' , 



A.D.lS'ir 

—1259. 
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Theambstss^dors atad princes of Eurojpe aud Asia were* 
compelled to undertake this distant and. laborious pil* 
grimage; and the. life and reign of the great dukes of 
Russia, the kings of Georgia and Armenia, the sultans. 
of Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, were decided by the 
frown or smile of the great khan. The sons and grand- 
sons of Zingls had been accustomed to the pastoral life; 
but the village of Caracorum** was gradually- ennobled 
by their election and residence, A change of manners; 
is implied in the removal of Octai and Mangou from a 
tent to a house; and their example was imitated by the> 
princes of their family and the great officers of the em-: 
pire. Instead of the boundless forest, the enclosure of 
a park afforded the more indolent pleasures of the chase ; 
their new habitations were decorated with painting and 
sculpture ; their superfluous treasures wei:ecast in foun-. 
tains, and. basins, and statues of massy silver ; and the 
artists of China, and Paris vied with each other in the 
service of the great khan.* Caracorjam contained two 
stfeets, the one of Chinese mechanics, the other of Ma- 
hometan traders ; and the places of religious worship, 
one Nestprian church, two moschs, and twelve temples 
of various idols, may represent, in some, degree the num- 
ber and division of inhabitants. . Yet a French mission- 
ary declares, that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was 
inove considerable than the Tartar capital ; and; that the 
whole palace of Mangou was. scarcely equal te a tenth 
part of that Benedictine abbey. The conquests of Rus- 
sia and Syriaf might amuse the vanity of the great khans ; 
but they were seated on the borders of China ; the ac- 
quisition of that empire was the nearest and most inter- 

^ The map of d'Anville, and the Chinese Itineraries (de Gaignes, tom..l< part. 2. 
p. ^.)^seein .to mark thepnsition of Holin; or Caracorum; aboatsi^i hatidred miles to %■ 
the north-west of Pekio. The distance between Selinginskjr and Ptikin is near two 
ifaoosand Rassian rersts, between thirteen and foai-leen hundred Gogtisb miles. (Bell's 
Travels, ▼ oh 2. p. 67.) 

* Rubraqois found at Caracorum his countryman GuiWaume Boucher orfevre de Pa- 
ris, who had Qxecnited for the khan a silver tr^, supported by four lions, and ejeotin|; 
four different liquors. Abulghazi (pari 4. p. 3S6.) mentions the painters of Kttav or 
C3iiioa. ... ^ * 
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csthig object ; and they might leam from tWt pjiitCMul 
economy^ that it is for the advantage of thfc shepherd to 
adopt iu protect and propagate his flbckr I havte ali^eady cele- 
cwmT^' brtited the wisdom and virtue of a mandarin, who pre- 
^S'es!*^ vented the desolation of five populous and cultivated 
provinces. In a spotless administration of thirty years, 
this friend of his country and of mankind continually la- 
boured to mitigate or suspend the havoc of v^or ; to save 
the monuments, and to rekindle tKe flame, of science; 
to restrain the military commander by the restoration of 
civil magistrates ; and to instil the love of peace and' jus-' 
tice into the minds of the Moguls. He struggled with 
the barbarism of the first conquerors; but his salutary 
lessons^ produced a rich harvest in the s^ond generation. 
The northern, and by degrees the southern, empire, ac- 
quiesced in the government of Cublai, the lieutenant,^ 
and afterward the successor, of Mangou ; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince who had been educated in the 
manners of China. He rfestored the form^ of her v«ie- 
rable constitution ; and the victors submitted to the 
laws, the fashions, and even the prejudices, of the van- 
quished people. This peaceful triumph, which has been 
more than once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chinese. 
The Mogul army was dissolved in a vast and populous 
country ; and their emperors adopted with pleasure a 
political %ystem, which gives to the prince the solid sub- 
stance of despotism, and leaves to the subject the empty 
names of philosophy, freedom, and filial obedience. 
Under the reign of Cublai, letters and commerce, peace 
and justice, were restored ; the great canal, of five hun- 
dred miles, was opened from Nankin to the capital ; he 
# fixed his residence at Pekin ; and displayed in his court 
the magnificence of the greatest monarch of Asia. Yet 
this learned prince declined from the pure and simple 
religion of his great ancestor; he sacrificed to the idol 
Fp ; and his blind attachment to the lamas of Thibet 
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«id the bonzes of Cbioa^ [»^voked' the censure of the 
disciples of OmTucius^ His successors polluted the pa«> 
koe with acrowd of ^unuchs, pbysidans, and astrologers^ 
whUe thirteen millions of their subjects were consumed 
in the jnrovinces by famine. One hundred and forty 
years after the death of Zingis, his degenerate lace^ the 
dynasty of the Yuen^ was expelled by a revolt of th6 
native Chinese ; and the Mogul emperors were lost in DiTUion ef 
the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolutionj ^^^ 
they had forfeited their supremacy over the dependent ^ ^*^ 
branches of their house, the khans <^ Kipzak and Russia> 
this khans of Zagatia or Transoidana, and the khans of 
Iran or Persia. By their distance and power, these royal 
lieutenants had soon been released from the duties of 
obedience ; and, after the death of Cublai, they scorned 
to accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy succes- 
sors. According to their respective situation they main^ 
tained the simfJicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the 
iuiury of the cities of Asia; but the princes and their 
hordes were alike disposed for the reception of a foreign 
worship. Aft^r some hesitation between the Gospel and 
the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Mahomet; 
and white they adopted for their brethren the Arabs and 
Persians, they renounced all intercourse with the ancient 
Moguls, the idolaters of China. 

In this shipwreck of nations, some surprise nuty be ex- BM«p«or 
(^ed by the escape of the Roman empire, whose relics, Dopie and 
at the time of the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by l!i|p?«* 
the Greeks and Latins. Less potent than Alexander, mTou! 
they were pressed, like the Macedonian, both in Europe a. a 1240 
and Asia^ by the shepherds of Scy thia ; and had the Tar- 
tars undertaken the siege, Constantinople must have 
yidded to the fete of Pekin, Saraarcand, and Bagdad. • 

^ Tke atttchment of the khaos, and the hatred of the mandarins, to the bonzes and 
lMBM(t>ohalde, Hist de la Gbinet torn. 1. p. 50f » 503.) seems to represent them as 
ike prieatft of the same god, of the Indian Fo, whose worship prevails among the 
leets of HindosUOy Siam, Thibet, China, and JapAn. But this mysterieos subject 
' ie still lost ia a oloud, whiGii> the cesearches of ooc Asiatic societj majr graduaU j 
dispet 
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dThe glorious and. voluntary retreat of Baton from the. 
Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of the Franks . 
and Greeks;* and^ in a second expedition, death sur- 
prised hin^ in full march to attack the capital of the Caa- 
sars. His brother Borga carried the Tartar arms into 
Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he was diverted from the By- 
zantine war by a visit to Novogorod, in the fifty-seventh 
degree of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitants 
and regulated the tributes of Russia. The Mogul khan 
formed an alliance with the Mamalukes against his bre- 
thren of Persia : three hundred thousand horse penetra- 
ted through the gates of Derbend ; and the Greeks might 
rejoice in the first example of domestic war. After the 
recovery of Constantinople, Michael Palaeologus,"* at a 
distance frptn his court and army, was surprised and surr 
rounded, in aThracian castle> by twenty thousand Tar- 
tars. But the object of their march was a private inter- 
est ; they came to the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turk- 
ish sultan ; and were content with his person and the 
treasure of the emperor. Their general Noga, whose 
name is perpetuated in the hordes of Astracan,. raised a 
formidable rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third 
of the khans of Kipzak ; obtained in marriage Maria, 
the naturaldaughter- of Palaeologus ; and guarded the 
dominions of his friend and father. The subsequent inr 
' vasion of a Scythian cast were those of outlaws and fu- 

. gitives; and some thousands of Alaniand Goirians, who 
had been driven from their native seats, were reclaimr 
ed from a vagrant life, and inliated in the service of the 
empire. Such was the influence in Europe of the inva- 
• , sion of the Moguls. The first terror of their arms se- 
cured, rather than disturbed, the peace of the Roman 
Asia. The sultan of Iconium solicited a personal iriter- 

* Some repulse of the Mog:iil».in.Hongary (Matthew Paris, p. 54o, 546.) might 
propagate and cnlniir the report of the union and victor/ of the kings of the Fj^viks 
on the confines of Bulgaria. Abolpharagias* (Djoasl. p. 310.) after forty jears^ be- 
jond the Tigris, might be easily deceived. 

" See Pa<hymer, lib. 3. c. 25. and lib. 9. c. 26, 27. and the false alarm at Nice, 
lib. 3. e. 27. Nicephoras Gregoras, lib. 4. c. 6. 
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View with John Vataces ; and his artful policy encou- 
raged the Turk's to defend their barrier against the, com- 
mon enemy .° That. barrier indeed wis soon overthrown ; 
and the servitude and ruin of the Seljukians exposed the 
nakedness of the Greeks. The formidable Holagou 
threatened to march to Constantinople at the head of 
four liundred thousand men ; and the grbundless panic 
of the citizens of Nice will present an image of the ter- 
ror which he had inspired. The accident of a proces- 
sion, and the sound of a doleful litany, " From thefuiy 
of tlie Tartars, good Lord deliver us,^' had scattered the 
faasty report of ait assaiilt and massacre. In the blind 
credulity of fear^ this streets of Nice Were crowded with 
thousands of both Sexes, who knew not from what or td 
whom they fled; and some hours elapsed before the- 
firmness of the military ofRcers could relieve the city 
from this imaginary foe. But the ambition q( Itolagou 
and his succeissors was fbrtunately diverted by the con- 
quest of Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ': 
tfieir hostility to the Moslems inclined them to unite 
with the Greeks and Franks ;^ and their generosity ot 
contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolik a$ the re-^ 
ward of an Armenian vassal. The fragments of the Sel- 
jukian monarchy were disputed by the emirs who had 
occupied the cities or the mountains ; but they all con- 
fessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia; arid he 
often interposed his authority, and sotnetimes his arms, 
to* check their depredations, and to preserve the peace 
and balance of his Turkish ifrontier. ' The death of Cd- ?««""« «f 

" /. 1 . 1 • ' 1. 1 ' 1 » the Mogul 

'ifcan/ one of the greatest and most accbmpnshed princes khans of 

of the hotis^ of 2iirigis, removed this salutary control ; a! d!^304, 

•••.'"•• . ■' ; ' '- . M»j3i. 

* 6. ^cropolita, p^.S6y ST. Nic. Greg. lib. 2. o. ^. \ib. 4. c. 5. . ^ 

' ^ Abalpbarmgids, wlib wrote ia the year 11284; deelares, that the MognU, sinee the 
fabnlpai deCe>f of Baton, had not attacked either the^Fnufka or G^eelu,; vid oC this 
^ i«« competent witness. Hayion Bkewise, the Armenian prince, celebrates th6i^ 
firiendahip for himself and |Hi nation. ^ 

. 9 ftebjme'r 'givea a splendid character of Ctiwn Khan, the rivitl of Gyrbs an^ ' Aliex- 
JUider. (lib. l^.,e. 1.*) In the oonblosipn of his Jnstorjr (Ubi 13/ c. 3d.) he hofktmuoh 
fnm the anival of thirty tlionsand Toebara or Tftrtars/wba were ordered .b^-'the^ sno- 
ceasor of Casan to restrain the Torks of Bithjuia, A. D. 1306. 

VOL. viir. P 
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and the. decline qf the Moguls gave a free scope to the 
riae and progress of the Ottoman enipirei} 
2e ou^^ After the retreat of Zingis, the sultati Gelaleddin of 
a*d'ij4o Ca^'i^^^^^d retarded from, India to the possession land 
&i. ' defed^e of his Persian kingdolms* Irt the «pace of ele- 
ven yeftrSj that hero fougJ:)t iti person fourteen battled; 
aiid sujch was his activity, that he led his Cavalry in se- 
vented day^ from Teflis to Kerman, a march of a thou^p 
sand milea. Yet he was dppress^jd by the jealousy of the 
Moslem princes^ and the innum^erable armies of the Mo?- 
s gUJs; an4 ^fter his last defeat, Gelaleddin perished ig^ 
iipbly in the mounta^n^ of Curdistan« Hijs^ deatti dis<^ 
jsrolveda. veteran and adventurous army, which included 
under the name of Carizdiians or Corasmins; many 
Turkman hocdes, thai hitd attached themselves to the 
sultan's, ibrttine. The bolder and more powerful chiefs 
invaded Syria, aind violiated the holy sepulchre of Jeril*- 
salem.: the more humble engaged in the Service of Ala- 
din, sulta^n of Iconium s and amoiig th^se were the ol>- 
scure fathers: of the Ottoman line. They had formerly 
pitched their tenta i^ear the southern banks.pf the Oxas^ 
in the plains of M^han and Nesa; and it is somewhat 
remarkable, that the same spot should have produced the 
$rst authors of the Parthian and Tnrkish empires. At 
the head, or in tjie rear, of a Kari«mian army, Soliman 
Shah was drovyn^ in the passage of the Euphrates : his 
spfn Qrtl)ogrnl became the soldier and sabjectof Aladin> 
and establish^ at Surgut, on the banks of th^ Sangar, a 
camp of four hundred families or tents, whom He go* 
otfiman*^ vcrnied fifty-two y^rs^oth in peace and war. He was the 
A, B. 1^99 father of Th^map> or Atihman,. whose Turkish name ha$; 
"" ' been melted into the appellation of the caliph Othman ; 
and if we describe- that pastorsd cfaiefas a shepherd and a 
robber^ we mqaf separate from those characters all idi^a 

% . Hie orfgib of Ihe CktonMn dynasty it lUtiMcttted hf tbe ended ietnpingr of ST^ 
H* 4e Gaigoei (HhU des Huns, tom. 4. p. 339—^7.) and d'Anville, (Empira Tw, 
fu 14-r92t) two iobabitaota of Paris, from wfaom tbe ortentaJs may learn the history 
and geography of their own ooontry* 
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of Ignominy and bareness. Othman possessed, and perhaps 
surpassed, the ordinary virtues of a soldier ; and the cir- 
cumstances of time and place were propitious to his in- - 
dependence and success. The Seljukian'dynasty was no 
more ; and the distance and decline of the Mogul khans 
soon enfranchised him from the control of a superior* 
He was situate on the verge of the Greek empire : the 
Koran sanctified his gazi, or holy war, against the infi- 
dels ; and their political errors unlocked the passes of 
mount Olympus, snd invited him to descend into the ^ 
plains of Bithynia. Till the reign of Palaeologus, these 
passes had been vigilantly guarded by the militia of the 
country, who were repaid by their own safety and an ex- 
emption from taxes. The emperor abolished their privi- 
lege and assumed their office ; but the tribute was rigo- 
rously collected, the custody of the passes was neglected, 
and the hardy mountaineers degenerated into a trembling 
crowd of peasants without spirit or disdpline. It was oil 
the 27th of Jidy, in the year 3 299 of the Christian era, 
that Gthman first invaded the territory of Nicomedia ;' 
and the singular accuracy of the date seems to disclose 
some foresight of the rapid and destructive growth of the 
monster. The annals of the twenty-seven years of his 
reign would exhibit a repetition of the same inroads: and 
his hereditary troops were multiplied in each campaign 
by the accession of captives and volunteers. Instead of 
retreating to the hills, he maintained the most useful 
and defensible posts ; fortified the towns and castles 
which he had first pillaged ; and renounced the pastoral 
life for the baths and palaces of his infant G£q)itals. But 
it was not till Othman was oppressed by age and infirm-^ 
ities', that he received the welcome news of the con- 
quest of Prusa, which had been surrendered by famine * 
or treachery to the arms of his son Ordian. The glorj 
of Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants ; - 

' See Pschjmer, lib. 10; e. ti,96. lib. 13. c, 39, 3^^ Sftvand donceningthe giuurd 
of thct inomiUiins, lib. 1 . cr. 3---6. Nio«pfaoras Gf egorav, Ub. 7. e. h vaA the first book 
of LaoDioas Cbaloondjles, tb« AtheaiaD. / 

F 2' 
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hut the Turks have transcribed or composed a royal tes- 
.tamentof his last counsels of justice and moderation.' 
Reign of From the conquest of Prusa, we may date the true 
,era of the Ottpman empire. The lives and possessions 
.of the Christian subjects were redeemed by a tribute or 
A.D.1326 ransom of thirty thousand crowns of gold ; and the city, 
'" * by the labours of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Ma- 
hometan capita.1 ; Prusa ^as decorated with a mosch, a 
qpllege,.andan hospital of royal foundation; the Seljqkian 
coin was changed for the name and. impression of the 
new dynasty ; and the most skilful professors, of human 
^nd divine knowledge, attracted the Persian and Arabian 
students from the anciei>t schools of oriental learning. 
The office of vizir was instituted for Aladin, the brother 
pf Orchan.; and a different habit distinguished the citi- 
zens from the peasants, the Moslems from the infidels. 
AH the troops of Othmanhad consisted of loose squa- 
drons of Turkman cavalry ; who served without pay, ' 
and fought without discipline ; but a regular body of in- 
fantry was first established and trained by the pruderice 
of his son. A great number of volunteers was enrolled 
,with a small stipend, but with the permission of living at 
home, unless they were summoned to the field: their 
rude manners, and seditious temper, disposed Orchan to 
educate his young captives a^ hijs soldiers and those of 
the prophet ; but the Turkish peasants were still allow- 
ed to mount on horseback, and follow his standard, with 

' * 1 am i^^norant t^lrelber the Tiiri^s have any writers older than Mahomet If. nor 
can I rea^h bejcMid a meagre chroDrcle,(AonaIe8 Tarcici ad Annam 1560.) trajislo- 
led bj John Caadier, and published by Leanclatriu«» (ad oblcem Laonio. Chalcon^* 
{>.>5tl — 350.) with oopioos pandects, or oommeotAries. . The History of (he Growth 
and Decay (A. D. 1300^1683.) of the Othman Bdipire was translated into English 
from the LMin MS* of Demetriaa Cantemir; prince of Moldavia. (London, 17^> in 
folio.) The author is guilty of strange blunders in oriental history ; but be was con- 
Vfersailt with the language, the annals, and th6 institutions, of the Turks. Cantemir 
fiartly draws bis materials from the Syfiopsis of Saadi Effendi of Larissa^ dedicated 
in the year 1696 to sn)lan Mnstapha, and a valuable abridgment of the original bis- 
|ori*ns. In ope of.the Romblcftrs, Oc. Johnsoa praises Knolles (a General History of 
the Tulrks to the present year, London 1603), as the first of historiaiis, anhappy only 
U the oboiea of Us snbfeot'. Yet 1 mnebdoiib^ whether a partial and verbose omnpi- 
lation from Latin writers^ thirteen hondred folio pages of speeches and battles, can 
V * oilier itustmat or amuse an enlightened age^ which requires from the historiaa some 
tincture lofj^ilosbphy and eritioism. 
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the appellation and hopes of freed'ooters. By these arts 
he foriTied an army oif twenty-five thousand Moslems r ^ 
a train of battering engines was framed for the use of 
sieg6is ; and the first successful experiment was made on Hwcob- 
the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. Orchan granted a BUhjn^ir, 
safe conduct to all who were desirous of departing with^^^^/*^ 
their families and eftects ; but the widows of the slain 
were given in marriage to the conquerors ; and the sa- 
crilegious plunder, the books, the vases, and the images, 
were sold or ransomed at Constantinople. The emperor 
Andronicus the younger was vanquished and wounded 
by the sonof Othman :* he subdued the whole piDvince 
or kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the shores of the Bos- 
phOTus and Hellespont ; and the Christiatis confessed the 
justice and clemency of a reign, which claimed the vo- 
luntary attachmentof the Turks of Asia. Yfct Orchan 
was content with the modest titk of emir ; and in the 
list of his compeers, the princes of Rdum or Anatolia/ !>«'"»»» »' 
his military forces were surpassed by the emirs of Gher- amonsthe 
mian and Garamania, each of whom could bring into the J.jJ"*' 
field an army of forty thousand men. Their dominions ^J^' ^^^' 
were situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom : but 
the holy warriorsj though of inferior note, who formed 
new principalities on the Greek empire, are more conspi- ' 
CUOU6 in the light of history. The maritime country' from 
the Propohtis ta the Maeander and the isle of Rhodes^ so 
long threatened and so often pillaged, was finally lost 
about the thirtieth year of Andronicus the elder.* Two 
Turkish chieftains, Sarukhari arid Aidiri , left their nanfies 
to their conquests, and their conquests to their poste- 
rity. The captivity, or ruin of the%set;ewchdrche8 of Asia i^«>»sofUw 
was consuuMnated ; and the barbarous lords of Ionia and provinces, 

. ' Caotacaxene, tliongb be rela.tes the .battle art4 heroip flight of tbe joanj^r Andru- V* -^^^ 
nic«s yibf 2. p. 6-^8.) disiieiQbleg brbis RUence the loss of I'rnsn, Nice, and Nicq- * 
media, ^hicb are faiHy confessed fif KicepYioi'ait €r^egoras. (lib. 8. 15. .9. IS. c. 1 1.6.) 
It appears that Nice was taken bj Orcban in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which 
ire somewKat different from the Turkish dates. 

■ The partition of'tiie Tnrkisli emirs is extracted from two c<»niempora:Hcs, thii^ ' 

Greek Niceplioras Gregoras (lib. t. 1.) and the Arabian MarAkcselit. {t\e Guigncs^ 
torn 2.- p. ii. p. 76,77.) See likewise the first book of Launicas €lia!uofid)ie&. - 
*'Pachjmeri Hb. i:f. c. 13. - - ' .... » ^ 
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Xydia stfll, trample on the monuments of classic and 
Christian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the^Chris;- 
tians deplored the fall of the first angel, the extinction of 
the first candlestick, of the Revelations :^ the desolation 
}S complete; and the temple of Diana, or the church of 
^fary, will equally elude the search of the curious tra* 
yeller. The circus and three stately ^eatihes of Laodt* 
cea are now peopled with wolves and foxes ^ ISaides is re* 
duced to a miserable village ; the god of Mahomet, -with** 
out a rival or a son, is invoked in the moschs of Tliya^ 
tira and Pergamus ; and the populousness of Smyrna iis 
supported by the foreign trade of the Franks and Arme- 
nians. Philadelphia alone (las been saved by prophecy, 
or courage. At a distance fi'om the sea, forgotten by 
the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks^ 
her valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom 
above fourscore years ; and at length capitulated with 
the ptoudest of the Ottomans. Among the Gredc co-i 
lonies and chcfrches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect ; 
a column in a scene of ruins ; a pleasing example, that 
the paths of honour and safety may sometimes be the 
Tb« same. The servitude of Rhodes was delayed about two. 
Rhodes, centuries, by thb establishment of the knights, of 'St« 
j^^^i^i?' John of Jerusalem :' under the discipline of the order, 
A. D. 1593, that island emerged into fame and opulence ; the noble 
and warlike monks were renowned by land and sea ^ amd 
the bulwark of Christendom provoked, and repelled, the 
arms of the Turks and Saracens. 
FirttpM* The Greeks, by their jntestine divisions, -were the 
'ivkiinto authors of their nnal ruin. 'Daring ^e civil wars of 
AD.%44 ^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ younger Androriicus, the son of Othman 
—1347. a^ieved, almost without resistance, the conquest erf" 

7 See the TraTels of Wheeler and Spon, of Pococke v^d, Chandler, and ntoi^e pdir* 
tiodarljr Smith's Sorvej of the Seven Cbarohee of Asia, p« 20a — 976, The mora 
piona aatiqnariea laboar to reoonoile the promises and threats of the author of tbii 
Retelatioos with the fnresmt state of the seven cities. ' Perhaps it wodld bemor^ pro.* 
dent to confine his predictions to the characters and erents of his own times. 

> Consnlt the fourth hool( of the Histoire de I'Ordre de Maltbe, par Tabbe de Ver^ 
lot. That pleasing writer Wrajs his ignorance, in supposing tliat Othoiao, a -fre«« 
. lM>t>teroftheBithjaiaf hiOs, could besiege Rhodes by aea and lanl. 
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Bitbynia.; tod the .same cj^rder 9 ..QncQl«?ag|3d .^^ 
Turkish emirs of Lydk md Ifmh. to build a. &6tii, 
and to pillage the adjacent iglands^and the ^ea-rcqast of 
Europe. In the defence of his Kfe and honour, Can- 
facuzene was tempted to j^event, or. ixBifate, his adver- 
saries, by calling to bis aid the pubHe enemies of his re- 
li^u and country. Amir, the son of Aidin^^ concealed 
under a Turkish garb the hunbanity and politeness of a 
Qreek ; . be . was united with the great domestic by .mu- 
tttal esteem and r^proeal services ; and their :&iendship 
is compar6d,iin the vain Aetoric of the times, to the per- 
fect union cif Oi^stes arid Pylades/ On the report of 
the danger of his friend, ivhd was persecuted by an un- 
grateful court, theprince of Tonia iasisembled at Smyrna a 
fleet of three hundred vessels^ with an army of twenty* 
nk^ thousand men; sailed in tfa^ d^th of; winter, 
and cast anchok* at the niouth of the Hebrus. From 
tbence, vidtha chosen band of two thousand Turks, he 
HUirched along the banks of the river, and rescued the 
^npress, who was besieged in Demotica by the I wM 
Bul^rians. .At that disastrous moment, the life or 
death of his. beloved Gantacuzene was concealed by hisi 
fli^t intoSer^a: but ihe grateful Irene, impatirat to 
behold her ddiiv^rer, invited him to enter the dty,. and 
accompanied her message with a pjres&at of rirfi ap- 
parel, and a. hundred horses* By a peculiar strain of de-^ 
llcacy,^the gentle barb^atS rdused, in the absence of an 
unfiGHTtunate friend, to visit his wife, or to taste the hi^ni^ 
ties-of.the paiaee; sustained in his t^it the rigour of 
the winter; and ceje^ed the hospitable gift/ that be 
might share the hardships of two thous^dcompanicHis^ 
all. as deserving as himself of that honour and . distinc-t 
tion. Necessity and i^evenige. might justify his predatory 
eicursions by se^ and land;^ he' left.nine thousand five 

-* Kieephotiifl Gngim* bM efxp'adiltM Villi pl^sore on tliitf aitalable ehattcffer, 
(lib. 12. 7. IS. 4^ to. 14.1. 9. 16. 6.) Gftntaeazene tweaks witb ticrnot^r imd e«r«lient 
tiitt^tAXv, (rrb.5. e. 56, 57. 65, 64. 66-^68. 86. 6^; 95, 96.) Ifot fae-^ms |ji^ori&i>i 
«f Jiis owo seotime'BtBl pamiob ^r the Tork, ioi4 iHditfi^j diiueir tb« posiibifit^^ 
iicQjDiutttiEnl finoBdibipt ^iib«'4»'^ 49.7 
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hundred men for the gtiaitlof his'^fleet ; and persevered- 
in thefruldess search of Cantacu^eiie^/till Kis embarka^ 
tion wa$haistened by a fictitious^ letter, the severity of the^ 
se&son, the clamours of his Independent troops, and thei. 
weight of his spoil and captives. - In the prosecation of 
the dvil war, the prince of Ionia twice returned to Eu**^ 
rope; joined bis arms with thase of the emperor ; her* 
^eged Thessalonica, and threatened Gonstantinople.^ 
Galumny might aifi& some reproach joh his imperfect aid,' 
his hasty departure, and a bribe of ten thousand crowns^ 
which he accepted from- the Byzantine court ; l?ut his^ 
friend was satined, and the^^onduct of Amir is excused 
by the more sacred duty of defending. against the LatinS' 
his hereditary dominions. The maritimge ix)wer of the 
Turks had united the pope, the king of Cyprus, the re-, 
public of Venice, and the order of St. John, in alaudaUe 
crusade ;. their galleys inVbded. the coast of Ionia ;- and 
Amir was slain with an arrow, in the attempt to wrest 
fromithe Rhodian knights the citadel of l^myrna.^ Be^ 
fore his -deaths he generously recommended another ally 
of his own nation; not more sindere or jsedous. than, 
himself, but more able to aiFord a prompt and powerful 
succour, by hi9 situation along the Propontis and in the. 
front of Constantinople. By the prospect, of. a! more 
advantageous treaty, theTurki$li prince of Bithynia was 
detached from his engagements with Anne of S^voy r 
and the pride, of Orx^hanf dict&ed the most solemn pro- 
A*D. 1346. testations^ that if he could obtain the daughter of Cantar^ 
cuzene, he would invariiJ>ly fulfil the^duties of .a. subject 
and a son. Parental tenderness was silenced , by the 
voice pf ambition; the Greek clergy connived at the 
marriage.of a Christian princess with a sectary of Maho*. 
met ; and the father of Theodora' describes, with shame- 
ful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple.*" A body 

' b A(t«r tbe conqaest of Smyrna bj |b« Latins, tbe defenpe of this fortress vas im* 

' posed by pope Gregorj XI. on the1uii)|;hts of Rhodes. (See Vertot» jib. 5.) . 

c See CaotaonzeDe, lib.i 3., c, .95. Nieephorus Greguras,.wbo, for the iigW of 
■lonntlliabor^^nuMls the emperor with the names of tyrant aiid Herod» e\cases, ra- 
ther Umui blameSf this Turkish marriage,' Imd alleges the pasbion and power of Qjc* 
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of Turkish cavalry. atte]:ide4. the fim\)a8sadQrs,wl^^ . 

lembarked from thirty vessels J^efore his aamp of Selybria. 
A stately pavilion was greeted, in which the empi^ssr 
Irene passed the night with h§r dau^ters. • |a the, 
XDornirig, Theodora ascended athjrpne^ rwhich was «ur- 
lonnded with curtains of silk and gold ; thp trpops were, 
under, arqns ; but the epip^ror .alone was on horseback.^ 
At a signal the ciirt^AS, were suddenly withdrawn, to 
disdose the bride^ . or tbe.victim, encircled by kneelipg^ 
eunudis and hymenaeal, torches; the, sound of.ijiusic: 
and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event 5, andherpre-^ 
tended happiness was the theme of the nuptial sought 
which. was chanted by such.poejts. as the age could pro- 
duce. . WitJhout the rites of the church, Theodora was 
delivered ;tQ hpr barbarous- lord ;^ but it had been stipu-, 
lated> that she should preserve her religion iq the haram, 
of Boursa; and her father celebrates her charity and 
devotion in this ainbigupus jsitjaa^ion. After his peace-; 
ful establishinent on the throne of Cpnstantinppley the 
Greek, emperor. ^risked his Turkish ally^ who. with foi^c- 
sons,, by yaripjis wiyep, expected hiff, at Scutari, on. the 
Asiatic jsho^e.. The two, princes, p^rl^jpk,, with /seeming 
pordiality, of the pleasures. of the banquet; a^d the chase; 
and Theodora was permitted, to repass the Bpsphorujs, 
and tp enjoy some days in the society of her mother. 
But tfa^ friendjship of Orchan was. subservient to hlisje; 
ligion. and, interest ;, and in the Genoese war he joined 
)yithout a blu^h the enemies of Cantacuzene. 
•. In the treaty with the -eropre^a Aune,, the. Qt\,qvfi^n Estabiish- 
prince.had inserted a singplar condition, that jt^shpuI4ouoi^s* 
be lawful, for him to sell hisprisonersAt Cpnstantinople» a.dT^3 
or transport .theni into Asia* , A n^d crowd of Chrisr 
tians, of both sexes and every age, of priests and monks, 
of matrons and virgins, wa^ exposed in the public mar- 
ket : the whip was frequently used to quicken the cha- 

.dian, iyyvT«T»c. «*» tjj Jw/a^ii rove xetr* avrw vHn Jlt^TiKovi (Tur1iisk)>vm^^ 2«Tp«- 
voi. (Hb, 15. 5.) He iflerward celebrates his kingdom and a'rniies. ISe^ ins reigtf 
in Cant«mi^« p. 24 — 30. 
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rity 6f redefnption ; ^smd the jnd^gentf G]nek$ deploi'eii 
the fate of their lwethmi>, who were led away tolhB. 
worst evils of temporal and spiritual bondage/ Caikta^ 
euzene was reduced to subscribe the same tarms^atid 
their execution must have beeti still -more })em£cioii8 to 
the empire : a body of ten thousand Turks had been <de^: 
tached to the assistance of the empress Anne ; but tiie 
entire forces of Orchan were exited in the service of hia 
&ther. Yet these calamities were (^ a transient nature ; 
as soon as the storm had passed a^ay^ the fugitives mi^t 
return to their habitations ; and at theconclusiA^f the 
civil and foreign wars, Europe was.corhpletely evaouated 
by the Moslems of Asia, It was in his last quarrel with 
his pupil that Cantacu2ene inflicted the deep and dead- 
ly wound, which eould never be healed by his^ucoessdrt, 
and which is poorly expiated by his theological dialogote 
s^inst the |)rophet Mahomet. Ignorant of their own 
history, the modem Turks conlbund their first and th^f 
final passage of the Hellespont/ and describe the son^of 
Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty ootti- 
panions, explores by -straitagem a^ hostile and uciknown 
shores Sdliman,^t the head of ten thousand horse, was 
transported in the vessels^ and entertainfed^ as the friend^ 
of the Greek emperor. In the civil wars of Romania^ ha 
performed some service, and perpetrated more misdii^f i 
but the Ch^sonesus was insensibly filled with a Turkiefti 
colony ; iind the Byzantine court solicited in vaiti the 
restitution of the fortresses ^ Thrace. After some art&l 
delays between the Ottoman prince and his sen^, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns^ and the 
first payment had been ma<fe, when an earthquake shook 
the walls and dties of the pro>^ces ; the dismantle 

d Tbo moit lively aod eoDcise pictare of tbis oapdvity niij be foand la the history 
of Djieas, (c. 8.) wbo fairly desoribes what Cantacuzede eoofeMec with a gdiltj blaihf 

• In tbis pas8i^e> and ihe (rsl foiijiii^ft^ in Bvr^f^* CiHrt^niir, (p, a7, ^o.) gifoa 
# miserable idea of his Torkisb guides : nor am I much better satisfied with Chal« 
eondj1es.jriib. 1. 'p.l2, &c.) The j forget to confute the most adtbentic feeor^, lb# 
foarlh book of Oantaeuzene. I 4ikeinse regret the last books, wbieh ar^ stIU ntOtL" 
soript, of Nicephomi Gregdrai. 
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places were occupied by .|he IVirks; and 6alUpdlt> '1li6 
key oif the Hellespont, was rebuilt and repeopled by the 
poKcy of Soliman. The abdication of Cantacu^ne dis^ 
sol vcul the feeble bands of dome^ic alliance ; and hk last 
advice admonished his countrymen to decline a rash con« 
test, and to compare their own weakness with the tmm^ 
bers and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, of the 
Moslems. His prudeiit counsels were despised by the 
headstrong vanity of youth, and soon justified by the 
victories of the Ottomans. But as he practised in the J^,'Jj*^ 
fidd the exerpise of the jerid^ Soliman was killed by a hi»«*oii so- 
&11 from his hcwrse ; and the aged Orchan v^ept and ex- "*"' 
j^red on the tomb of his valiant son* 

But the Greeks had not time to rcjtAoe in the death The reign 
of their enemies ; and the Turkish seim^tar was wielded peanJ^^ 
^dth the same spirit by Amurath the Firsts thesonof AmmAi. 
Ordmn and the brother of Soliman. By the pale attd tl^^l^^ 
faintifig tight of the Byzantine annals,' we .can discern, s«pt- 
that he subdued without resistance the whole provii^ce 
of Romania or Thrace, from the Hellespont to moimt 
Hasmus, and the verge of the capital ; and that Adrian* 
opfe was chosen for the royal seat of his government 
and religion in Europe. Constantinople, whose decline 
18 almost coeval with her foundation, had often> in the 
lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by the bat4>a^ 
rians of the east and west ; but never till this fatal hour 
had the Ghreeks been surrounded, both in A$ia and Eu- 
rope, by tbe^ arms of the siame hostile monarchy. Yet 
tl^ prudence or gederosity of Atinurath postponed for a 
while this easy conquest ; and his pride was satisfied with 
the frequent and humble attendance of the emperor John 
Palaeologuis and his four sons^ who followed at his sum- 
mons the court and catop ci the Ottoman prince. He 
msurched against tilie Sdavonian nations between the 
Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bos- 

f After the eonokMioB of Cuittoosene and Grefpiris, there toHowii « darit inteTTal 
of ft lumdrod jMis. .Gange Pbnnst> Mi^^ael Oactt» uoA Uonioas Chakoadjlet, 
•U three wrote after the tftkiog of Couatantukople. 
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nians, and Alfatoiflns.;aad thiiaevV^arlike tribes/ who had 
so oftert insulted the.majestyqf the empire, were, repeat- 
edly broken by.his destructive inroads^ . Their countries 
did not abound either in gold or silver ; nor. were their 
rustic hamlets and townships enriched by commercq^ or 
decorated by the arts of luxury. But the natives of, the 
soil havp been distinguished in every age^ by their hardi- 
ness of mind and body j and ;they were converted by a 
prudent: institution into the firmest and most faithful 
supporters of the Ottoman greatness.* The vizier of 
Amurath reminded his soyereign, that, according to ther 
Mahometan Uw, he was entitled to a fifth part of thee 
spoil and captives ; and that the duty niight easily be le-f 
vied, if ;vigilant officers were stationed* at Gallippli>. to 
watch the passage, and' to' select for his use the stoutest 
and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The advic^ 
was followed ; the edict was proclaimed; many thousands 
' . of the Eprppean captives were educate .in religion and 
^mis ; and tbe.new militia was consecrated aiid najoied by 
a celebrated dervish. Standing in the frbjit of their rariksy 
he stretched the sleeve of his gpwn over th$ head of thcN 
foremost. soldier, ai)d his 'ble6^ing waS delivered in these 
The Jani- wor^s*: '* Let them be called Janizaries (yer^i chert, or 
new soldiers) ; may thpir countetiance be ever bright I 
their hand victorious ! their Sword keen ! may their speat 
alwayshang over the heads of; their enemies ! and.where-. 
soever thcy go, may they return with; a ivhite fdce'P^ 
Such yfas the origin of these haughty troops, the terror, 
of the nations, and sometimes of the sultans theinselves. 
Their valour ha^ declined, their; discipline is jelaxed, and 
their tuipultuary array Js incapable of contepding with 
the order and weapons of modern tactiq^t but at the 
time of their institution, th^y possessed jft decisive super 
rioritj in war ; .§ince a regular body pf infantry,, in cqut 

9 Sed Cantemir, p. ^T—iU with his own' large' and' enriotis annotations. , 
^ White and black face are.Gommon and proverbial ezpfosiiionfl of -praise and te* 
j>roacb in the Tarkish languaj^e. Hie ntger esthnne in Romane cmtoCo, mU liluwiso 
a Latin sentence. •':•}♦,.' :..• i. .. j .... 



caries. 
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. stan.t exercise and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
prince$ of Christendom, The janizaries fought with the 
zeal of proselyjtes against their erfo/a^rotw country men ; and . 
in the battle of Gossova, the league and independence of 
jthe Sclaydnian tribes was finally crushed. As the pon- 
queror Walked over the field, he observed that the great- 
est part of the slain consisted of beardless youths; and 
listened to the flattering reply of his vizier, that age and 
wisdom would have taught them not to oppose his irre- 
sistible armSi But the sword of bis janizaries could not 
defend him fi'om the. dagger of despair ; a Servian sol- 
dier started fi;om the crowd of dead bodies^ and Amurath 
was pierced in the belly with a mortal wound.' The 
grandson of Othman was mild in his temper, modest in 
Jiis apparel, and a lover :6f learning and virtue : but the 
Moslems were scandalized at his absence from public 
worship ; and he was corrected by the firmness of the 
musti, who dared to reject his testimony in a civil cause ; 
a mixture of servitude and freedom not linfrequent in 
oriental history.* 

. The character of Bajazet, the son and successor of"^^ T«»p", 
Amurath, is strongly expressed in his sura^me of Ilde- iiderim, 
rim, or the Lightning ; and he might glory in an epithet, — lios, 
which was drawn from the' fiery energy of his spul and.^""^^* 
the rapidity of his destructive march. In the fourteen 
years* of his reign,'' he incessantly moved at the head of 
his armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from the Da- . 
jiuhe to the Euphrates ; and, though he strenuously la- 
boured for the propagation of the law, he invaded with 
impartial ambition, the Christian and the Mahometan 
princes of Europe and Asia. From Angora and Ama- 

: i Kee the life and death of Illorad, or Amnrath T. in Caittemir, (p. 33 — 45.) |he first 
book of Chalcond jles, and th^ Annates Tarcici of Leanclavias. Aooording ^o another 
«torj, the saltan was slabbed by a Croat in hix tent ;. and- this accident was alleged 
to Basbeqoins, (Bpist. 1. p« 98.) as an eibcuse for the anwortbj preeaution of pinion- 
ing, as H were, between two attendants, an ambassador's arms, when he isiotrodaced 
to the irpyal presence. 

* ^ Tbe rej{pi of Bajazet I. or Iiderim Bajazid, is contained in Cantemir, (p. 46.) 
'the secfSiid btfok of Chafconclyles, and the Annales Tarcici. The snrname of Ilderim^, 
or ligbtoing^ is^an example, that the coliqnerors and poets of ever^ age hstefett the 
traib di' a system w^iich derives the sablime from the pcinciple of terror. 
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Bis con- sia and Erzeroum, the northern regions of Anatolia wiere 
from the reducod to his obedience ; he stripped of their heredi- 
uTthVot- tary possessions his brother emirs of Ghermian and Ca* 
""*^^- ramania, of Aidin and Sanakhan;^^ and after the con- 
' quest of Iconium, the ancient kingdom of the Seljukianft 
again reviv^ in the Ottoman dynasty. ^ Nor were the 
conquests of B^jazet less ra^id or important in Europe. 
No sooner had he imposed a regular form of servitude 
on €tm Servians and Bulgarians^ dian he [^ed the Da^ 
nnbe to seek new enemies and new suljects in the heart 
of Moldavia.^ Whatever yet adhered to the Greek em- 
pire in Thrace;, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknowledged 
a Turkish master : an obsequious bishop led him throligh 
the gatesof Thermopylae into Greece : and We may ob-r 
serve, as a singular fact, that the widow of a Spanish 
chief, who possessed the ancient seat of the oracle of 
Delphi, deserved his favour by the sacrifice of a beaute- 
ous daughter. The Turkish communication between 
Europe and Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till 
he stationed at Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command 
the Hellespont and intercept the Latin succours of Con- 
stantinople. While the monarch indfcilged his passions 
in a boundless range of injustice and<)ruelty, he imposed 
on his soldiers the most rigid laws of modesty and absti- 
/ nerice; and the harvest was peace^ly reapai and sold 
within the precincts of his camp. Provoked by the loose 
and corrupt administration of justice, he collected in a 
' house the judges and lawyers of his dominions, who ex- 
pected that in a few moments the fire would be kindled 
to reduce them to ashes. His ministers- trembled in si- 
lence ; but an -/Etheopian buffoon presumed to insinu- 
ate the true cause of the evil ; and future venality was 
left without excuse, by annexing an adequate salary to 
the pflSce pf Gadhi " The humble title of emir was no 

1 Ct^tefDir, who p^lebrates thje Tiotori^s of th^ ^eitt Stepli.eo over the tork«, 
(p. 4T.) fiad composed the ancient and modern state of his principalitj of Molda?uk, 
which has been Ibnj[^ promised^ and is still unpabliahed« 

» Leanclav. Annali Torcici, p. S18, 319, The venality of Oie cadhis has lpB|^ 
bee9 an objeot ofsoaodal and> satire ; atfd if lre distrasl Ifae'observatioBs of our tni- 
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bager suitable to the Ottoman greatness; and Bajazet 
condescended to accept a patent of sultan from the ca- 
liphs who served in Egypt under the yoke of the Ma- 
iB^alokes f a la^t and frivolous homage that was yielded 
by force to opinion, by die Turkish conquerors to the 
hou^ of Abbas and the successors of the Arabian prophet; 
The ambition of the sultan was inflamed by the obliga* 
tioh of deserving this august title ; and he tiutied his 
arms against the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual 
theatre of the Turkish<victories and defeats^ Sigismond, 
the l$uBgarian king, was the son and brother of the ^n- 
pepors of the west : his cause was that of Europe and 
the- church ; and on the report of hb danger^ the bravest 
knights of France and Germany were eager to march 
under* his standard and that of the cross. In tihe battle ^atue at 
ofNicopolis> Bajazet defeated a confederate army.ofa A.^oI^sSi, 
hundred thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted, ^^^^^ 
that if the sky should fall, they oould uphold it on their 
lances. The far greater part were slain or driven into 
theDatiubev and Sigismond, escaping to. Constantino-^ 
pie by the river and the Black sea, returned^ aftar a long 
circuit) to his exhausted kingdom.^ In the pride of vic- 
tory j Bajazet threatened that he would be»ege Buda ; 
ihat^ he would subdue the adjacent countries ofGer* 
many and Italy ; and that he would feed bis horse with a 
bushel of bats on the altar of St. Peter at Rome. His 
progress was checked, not by the miraculous> interposi* 
tion of the apostle ; not by a crusade of the Christian 
powiers» but by a long and painful fit.of the gout. The 
disorders of the moral, are sometimes corrected by those 
of the physical; world ; and an acrimohious humour fall- 

▼ellers, W4 maj oontiilt the feeUogii of the Turks tlMBiselTM. (d'Herbdot, Bibliot . 
OrientaK p.-S16> 317. 2t9, ^0.) 

B: Tbe fftot, which if attested by the Arabic history of Ben-. Sebonnah, a oentempQ- 
rar^ Syriao l^de Cifii|n=ie0, Hiit. des Huns, torn. 4. p. 396.) destroys the testimony of 
Saad Bfibodi and Cfuitemir (p. 14|' 15.) of the eleotioD of Othman to the dignity o^ 
stil«an. * 

o Seeibe Deoades Remm HaBgarioamin (Dee. 3. lib. 9. p..379.) of Benfinins, an 
Itsllsa, who, in tbe flfteeoth oentary, was invited into Hungary to oonpose an elo* 
i|uejBl biStery of that kingdom. . Vet, if it be extant and accessible, I should gire 
the preference to some bomely chronicle of tiie time, and eooDtry. 
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ing on a single fibre of one man, may prevent or susr 
pend the misery of nations. 
Crusade Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but 
Jhyonue the disasti-oas adventure of the French has prociirfed us 
JrinTel some memorials which illustrate the victory and cha- 
^398^^^ racier of Bajazet.^ The duke of Burgundy, sovereign 
of Flanders, arid uncle of Charles the Sixth, yielded to 
the ardour of his soq, John count of Nevers ; and the 
/ fearless youth was accompanied by four princes, his cou- 
sins, arid those of the Friench monarch. Their inex- 
perience was guided by the sire de Coucy, one of the 
best land oldest captains of Christendom ;** .but the con- 
stable, adhiiral, arid marshal, of France' commanded an 
army, which did not exceed the number of a thousand 
knights and squires. These splendid names Were the 
source of presumption and the bane of discipline. So 
many iriight aspire fo command, that none were willing 
to obey; their national spirit despised both their ene- 
mies and their allies; and in the persuasion that Baja- 
zet'would fly, or mtist fall, they began to compute how 
soori they should visit Constantinople, and deliver the 
holy sepulchre. When their scouts arinbunced the ap- 
proach of the Turks, the gay and thoughtless youths 
were at table, already heated with wine; they instantly 
clasped their armour, mounted th$ir horses, rode full 
speed to the vanguard, and.reserited as an affront the 
advice of Sigismorid^ which would' have deprived them 

P 1 shoald not complaiB of the laboar of this worlc, if mj materials, were alwajs 
<1erived from sach books as the chronicle of honest Froissard, (vol. 4. o. 67. 69. 72,' 
74. 79^-83. 85. 87. 89#) who read-Iittlo, inqaired mach, and beHeved all. The ori« 
ginal memoirs of the roarechal de Boncicaalt (parlie 1. c. 2^ — 28.) add some facts, 
but they are dry and defitieut* if compared With tbe'pleasant garralitj <)f Froiscard. 
1 An accurate memoir on the life of Eqoerrand VII. sire de Coacy, has beeii given 
hy the bfiroli de Zarlanbett. (Hist, de TAcademie des Inscriptions^ tuin. 25.) His 
rank and possessions were equally considerable in Franoe aqd England ; i^od^ in 1375, ' 
he led an army of adventarerli into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony which 
he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor Albert I* of 
^Austrii(. (Sinner,' Voyage dans la Saisse Occidental, torn. 1. p. 1:^^^^$^) ,, 

'That military office, so respectable at present, was still more conspicuous when 
it was* divided' between- two persons/ (Dflniel, 'Hist, de la MHioe Fran^olse, tom.' 2. 
p. 5.) One of Ihese, the mastial of the' erus^de, was the fampas BoacioaoUn who 
afterward defended Constantinople, governed Geooai. invaded the coast of A^i Mid 
died in the field of Aziucouin . ^ . , 
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of the right and honour of the foremost attack. The 
battle of Nicopolis would not have been lost, if the 
French would have obeyed the prudence of the Hun- 
garians: but it might have been gloriously won, had 
the Hungarians imitated the ^talour of the French.' 
They dispersed the first line, consisting of the troops of 
Asia; forced a rampart of stakes, which had been planted 
against the cavalry ; broke, after a bloody conflict, the 
janizaries themselves; and were at length overwhelmed 
by the numerous squadrons that issued from the woodsy 
and charged on all sides, this handful of intrepid warriors. 
In the speed and secrecy of his march, in the order and 
evolutions of the battle, :his enemies felt and admired 
the military talents of Bajfizet. They accuse his cru- 
elty in the use of victory.- /After, reserving the count of 
Nepers, and four-and-twenty lords, whose birth and 
riches were attested by his Latin interpreters, the re« 
mainder of the French captives, who had survived the 
slaughter of the day, were led before his throne ; and, 
as they refused to abjure their faith, were successively 
beheaded in his presence. The sultan was ^asperated 
by the. loss of his bravest janizaries ; and if it be true 
that, on the eve of the engagement, the French had 
massacred their Turkish prisoners,' they might impute ' 
to themselves the consequences of a just retaliation. 
A knight, whose life had been spared, was permitted to 
return to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable tale; 
and solicit the ransom of the noble captives. In the 
meanwhile, the cpimt of Nevers, with the princes and 
barons of France, were dragged along in the marches of 
the Turkish camp, exposed as a grateful trophy to the 
Moslems of Europe and Asia, and strictly confined at 
Boursa, as often as Beijazet resided in his capital. The 
sultan was pressed each day to expiate with their blood 
the blood of his martyrs; but he had pronounced that 

■ For this odious fact, the abhe Je Vertot quotes the Hist. Anonjme de St. Denjs, 
lib. 16. 0. 10, 11. (Ordre de Maltbe, torn. 2. p. 310.) 
VOL. VUI. G 
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they shoiild live, and either for mercy or destruction hiai 
word was^ irrevocable. He was assured of their value 
and importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gifts and intercessions of the kings of France and of 
Cyprus. Lusigoan presented him with a gold salt-cellar 
ojf curious workmanship, and of the price of ten thou- 
sand ducats ; and Charles the Sixth dispatched, by the 
way of Hungary, a cast of Norwegian hawks, and siiQ 
horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of fine linen of Rheims, and 
of Arras tapestry, representing the battles of the great 
Alexander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
rather than of art, Bajaset agreed to accept a ransom of 
twb hundred thousand ducats for the count of Nevers 
and the surviving princes and barons : the marshal 
Boucicault, a famous warrior, was of the number of the 
fortunate: but the admiral of France had been slain in 
the battle; and the constable, with the sire de Coneys 
died in the priscm of Boursa. This heavy demand, which 

• wasddubled by incidenal costs, fell chiefly cm the duke 
of Bergundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, who were 
bound by the feudal laws to contribute for the knight- 
hood and captivity of the eldest son of their lord. Fot 
the faithful discharge of th« debt, some merdiants oi 
Genoa gave security to the amount of five times the 
stim ; a lesson to those warlike times, that commerce 
and credit are the links of the society of nations. It 
had been stipulated in Hie treaty, that the French cap* 

. tives shotAd swear never to bear arms against the person 
of their conqueror ; but the ungenerous restraint was 
abolished by Bajazet himself. " I despise (said be to 
the heir of Burgundy) thy oaths and thy arms. Thou 
art young, and mayest- be ambitious of effacing the dis- 
grace or misfortune 6( thy first chivalry. Assemble thy 
powers, proclaim thy d6sigh, and be assared that Bajarzet 
will rejoice to meet thee a second time in the field of 
b^tle." Before their departure, they were indulged in 
the freedom and hospitality of the court of Boursa. The 
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French princes admired the magnificence of the Otto- 
man, whose hunting and hawking equipage was com- 
posed of seven thousand huntsmen and seven tliousand * 
fakx)ners/ In their presence, and at his command, the 
belly of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a com- 
plaint against him for drinkingthe goaf s milkof a poorwo- 
man. The strangers wi^re astonished by this act of justice ; 
but it was the justice of a sultan who disdains to balance 
the weight of evidence, or to measure the degrees of guih. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guar- ^j*"p*" 
dian, John Palasologus remained thirty-six years, theP*i»oio- 
helpless, and, as it should seem, the careless, spectator a. d. 1555, 
of the public ruin.** Love, or rather lust, was his only i^iKligi. 
vigofwis passion ; and, in the embraces of the wives or 
virgins of the city, the Turkish slave forgot the dishonour 
of the emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his eldest 
son, had formed, at Adrianople, an intimate and guilty 
friendship with Sau2^, the soti ofAmurath; and thfe 
two youths conspired against th€l authority and lives erf 
their parents. The presence ofAmurath in Europe soon 
discovered and dissipated their rash counsels ; and> after 
depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Ottoman threatened 
his vassal with the treatment of an accomplice and an 
enemy, unless he inflicted a similar punishment on his 
own son. Palaeologus trembled and obeyed ; and a cruel 
precaution involved in the same sentence the childhood 
mi innocence of John the son of the criminal. But the 
operation was so mildly, or so skilfully, performed, that 
the one retained the sight of an eye, and the other was 
affiicted only with the infirmity of squinting. Thus ex- Discord of 

1 , i i- 1 . 1 * . ^ . the Greeka. 

eluded from the succession, the two pnnces were con- 

' Sherafeddjui Ali (HUt. de Timoar Beo. lib. 5. c. 13.)ftUowt BajaMt a romid nam- 
Iwr of twelve thoosand officers and serfants of the chase. A part of bis spoils was 
afterward diaplajed in a hanting match of Tioioar : 1, hoaods with satio boaaiogi } 
i, leopards with collars set with jewels ; 3. Grecian grejbonnds; and, 4. dogs from 
JBorape as airong as African lions, (idem, lib. 6. o« 15.) Bajazet was partioalarljTond 
of fljiag hia hawks at oranes. (Chalcondyles, lib. 2. p. 35.) 

* For the reigns. of John Palssologos and bis son Mannel, from 1354 to 1402, 
see Biicas» o. 9 — 15. Phraoza, lib. 1. ot 16—^1. and the first and second books of 
ChaJcondjrles, whpte pro|>er subject is drowned in a sea of episode. 

g2 
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fined in the tower of Anema ; and the piety of Manuel, 
the second son of the reigning monarch, was rewarded 
with the gift of the imperial crown. But at the end of 
two years, the turbulence of the Latins and thfe levity of 
the Greeks produced a revolution ; and the two emper 
rors were buried in the tower from whence the two pri-^ 
soners were exalted to the throne. Another period of 
,two years afforded Palaeologus and Manuel the means of 
escape 5 it was contrived by the magic or subtlety of a 
monk, who was alternately named the angel or the de- 
vil ; they fled to Scutari ; their adherents armed in theiif 
cau^e ; and the two Byzantine factions displayed the amr 
bition and animosity with which Caesar and Pompey had 
disputed the empire of the world. The Roman world 
was now contracted to a corner of Thrace, between the 
Propontis.and the Black sea, abput fifty miles in length 
and thirty in breadth ; a space of ground not more ^x- 
teijisive than the lesser principalities of Germany or Italy, 
if the remains of Constantinople had not still represented 
the wealth and populousness of a kingdom. To restore 
the public peace, it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire ; and while Palaeologus and 
Manuel were left in possession of th^ capital, almost all 
that lay without the walls wa? ceded to the blind princes^ 
who fixed their residence at Rhodosto and Selybria. In 
the tranqjiil slumber of royalty, the passions of John Pa- 
laeologus survived his reason and his strength ; he de^ 
prived bis favourite and heir of a blooming princess of 
Trebizond ; and while the feeble, emperor laboured to 
consummate his nuptials, Manuel, with a hundred of the 
noblest Greeks, was sent on a peremptory: summons to 
the Ottoman parte. They served with honour in the 
wars of Bajazet ; but a plan of fortifying Constantinople 
excited his jealousy : he threatened their lives ; the new 
works were instantly demolished : and we shall bestow a 
praise, perhaps above the merit of Palaeologus, if we im- 
pute this last humiliation as the ca\ise of his death. ^ 
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The earliest intelligence of that event was conimu- Tb« «"ih»- 
nicated to Manuel, who escaped with speed and se-A.D.1391' 
crecy from the palace of Boursa to the Byzantine throne. J^j^^, 
Bajazet affected a proud indifference at the loss of this 
valuable pledge ; and while he pursued his conquests in 
Europe ahd Asia, he left the emperor to struggle with 
liis blind cousin John of Selybria, who, in eight years of 
civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. At length, 
the ambition of the victorious sultan pointed to the con- 
quest of Constantinople ; but he listened to the advice of 
his vizier, who represented, that such an enterprise might 
unite the powers of Christendom in a second and. more 
formidable crusade. His epistle to the emperor was con- 
ceived in these words : "By the divine clemency, our i^wtrewof 
invincible scimitar has reduced to our obedience almost nopie, 
all Asia, with many and large countries in Euro})e, ex- ^ub^?^* 
cepting only the city of Constantinople : for beyond the 
•walls thou hast nothing left Resign that city ; stipu- 
late thy teward, or tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy 
^leopte^ at the consequences of a rash refusal." But his 
ambassadors Were instructed to soften their tone, and to 
propose a treaty, which was subscribed with submission 
tmd gratitude. A truce of ten years was purchased by an 
annual tribute of thirty thousand crowns of gold: the 
Greeks deplored the public toleration of the law of Ma-r 
hornet, and Bajazet enjpyed the glory of establishing a 
•Turkish cadhi, and founding a royal moscb in the me^ 
tropolis of the e^sterp church.' Yet this truce was soon 
violated by the restless sultan : in the cause of the prince 
of Selybria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans 
again threatened Constantinople; and the distress of 
Manuel implored the protection of the king of France. 
His plaintive embassy obtained much pity and some re- 
lief; and the conduct of the succour was intrusted^ to 

' Cantemir, p. 50—53. Of the Greeks, Dacas alone (c. IS. 15.) ackDowl64ges 
(be Torkisb cadhi at ConstantiAople. Yet ^ven Docas dissemblea the moscb. 

Y Memoirea da boo Massier^ Jean \p Mi^iiigre, dit poucicault, Maresl^al de Fraoce* 
partle 1. c. 30— 55. 
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the marshal Boucicault* whose religious chivalry w^s in* 
flamed by the desire of revenging his captivity on the ip« 
fidels. He sailed with four ships of war, from Aigues* 
mortes to the Hellespont ; forced the passage, which 
was guarded by seventeen Turkish galleys ; landed at 
Constantinople a supply of six hundred mea at arnis^ 
and sixteen hundred archers ; and reviewed them in the 
adjacent plain, without condescending to number or ar? 
' itiy the multitude of Greeks. By his presence the block- 
ade was raised both by sea and land; the flying squad- 
rons of Bajazet were driven to a more respectful distance ; 
dnd several castles in Europe and Asia were stormed by 
the emperor and the marshal, who fought, with equal 
valour, by each other s side. B^t the Ottomans soon 
returned with an increase of numbers ; and the intrepid 
Boucicault, after a year's struggle, resolved to evacuate a 
country, which could no longer afford either pay or prp^ 
visions for his soldiers. The marshal^ofiered to conduct 
Manuel to the French court, where he might solicit, in 
person, a supply of men and money ; and advised^ in the 
meanwhile, that, to extinguish all domestic discord, he 
should leave his blind competitor on the throne. The 
proposal was embraced : the prince of Selybria was in- 
troduced to the capital ; and such was the public misery^^ 
that the lot of the exile seemed .more fortunate than that' 
of the sovereign. Instead of applauding the success of 
his vassal, the Turkish sultan claimed the city as his 
own ; and, on the refusal of the emperor John, Constan* 
tinople was more closely? pressed by the calatilities of 
war and famine. Against such an enemy, prayers arid 
resistance were alike unavailing ; and the savage would 
have devoured his prey, if, in the fetal moment, he had 
not been overthrown by another savage stronger than 
himself. By the victory of Timour, or Tanrterlane, thfe 
fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty years ; and 
this important, though accidental, service may justly in- 
troduce the life and character of the Mogul conqueror. 
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CHAP. LXV. 

Bkf ation of Tiroonr, or Tamerlane, to the throne of Samaroaiid. — Hi» eonqveaU in 
Peraia, Georgia, TarUTy, RoMia, India, Sjria, and Anatolia. — Hi« Tnrluah war. 
— Defeat arid captivity ofBajazel. — Peath of Tinionr. — Civil war of the aona of 
Bqaifiet. — Restoration of the Turkish monarcbjr by Mnbonet the first — Siege of 
Constantinople by Amuratb the second. 

The conquest and monarchy of the world was the first HiatoriM 
ot^ect of the ambition of Timcur. To live in the me- ol iw^* 
mory and esteem pf future ages was. the second wish of***- 
histnagnanimous spirit. All the civil and military trans- 
actions of his reign w^re diligently recordjed in the jour- 
nals of his secretaries :"" the authentic narrative was re- 
vised by the persons best informed of each particular 
transaction ; and it is believed in the empire and family 
of Timour, that the monarch himself composed the c(w»- 
mentaries^ of bis life^ and the institutions'' of his govern- 
ment.'' But these cares were ineffectual for the preser^- 
vation pf his fame, and these precious memorials in the 
Mogul or Persian • language were concealed from the 
world, or at least from the. knowledge of Europe. The 
nations which h^ vanquished exercised a base and impo- 
tent revenge ; apd ignorance has long repeated the tale 

»• These jonrnals wete cooiibnnioated to jSherefeddin* or Oher^feddin Ali^ a oatiTO 
•f Yeid, who oompoaed in the Persian langnage a history of Timoar Bej;;, which has 
been tranMlated into French by M. Petis de la €ro|x» (Paris> 1722» in 4 vols* 12mo.) 
and baa always been my faithful goide. His geogritphj and chronology are wonder- 
folly accurate ; and he may be trusted for public facts, though be serrilely praiaea 
the vifltfio and fortnne of the hen>» Timoar's attention lo procure intelligence front 
his own and foreign countries may be se^n \n the Institutions, p. 315. 917, 349. 351. 

k Tliese commentaries are yet unknown in Barope ; hot Mr. White gtvea aome 
hope that they may be imported and translated bj his friend major Davy, who had 
read in ib^ east this *' minute and liithfnl nafrat^ve of an iateraating aqd eiroutfiil 
period." 

« I am ignorant whether the original institution, in the INiridsh or Moga} langaage, 
be still extan|. The Fersic ▼ersion, with an English translation ^d « roost vaAu* 
able index, was published (Oxford, 1^83, in 4to.) by the joint If^boura of mi^or Davy» 
and IhCr. White, the Arabic professor. This work has beei| sin^ tranaialed froia 
the P«rsic into French (PvU» 17870 by A|. I^angles^ a leam^ «r4e«|aUst« who haai 
added the life of *rimour, and many carious notes. ^ 

^ Shaw Altam, the present Mognl, reads, values, but cannot imiUle» the instito- 
tiona C)/ bi> gr^^t ancestor, the Eng^sh translator relies on their internal evideaiees 
b«t if iwy anspici^n shofild arise of fraud and fiotion, tboy ^ill not be dispelled by ma^ 
fjor DaTy's letter. The nrientais have neircr cultivated the art of critioism ; the pa- 
tronage of a' prioee, less honoarable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that of a book- 
seller ; i^or «an it be deemed incredible, that a Persian, the rtal aLathor». s^onldk 
reooaiicethe cjwdit, to rais^ the vaLue a^d price o/ the work. 
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of calumny/ which had disfigured the birth and charac- 
ter, the person, and even the name, of Tamerlane/ Yet 
his real merit would be enhanced, rather than debased, 
by the elevation of a peasant to the throne pf Asia ; nor 
can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had 
the weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honour* 
able, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefisasibie 
succession of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a re- 
bel subject ; yet he sprang from the noble tribe of Ber*- 
lass : his fifth ancestor, Garashar Nevian, had been the 
vizier of Zagatai, in his new realm of Transoxiana; and 
in the assent of some generations, the branch of Timour 
is confounded, at least by the females,^ with the imp^ial 
stem.** He was born forty miles to the south of Samar- 
cand, in the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of 
Cash, of which his fathers were the hereditary chiefs, as 
well as of a toman of ten thousand horse.* His birth*" 
was cast on one of those periods of anarchy which an- 
nounce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new 

e Tbe original of tb« tale is foanci in the following work, which is much esteemed 
for its florid elegance of style : Ahmedis Arabsiada (Aliipecl Ebn Arabsfaah) ViteR et 
Rerum gettarum Timuri. Arabice et Tjitine Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger, Fra- 
nequera, 1767, t torn, in quarto. This Syrian author is ever a malioioos» and ofUsu 
an ignorant, enemy : the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how tbe wicked, 
as how the impioas, as how the viper, &c. The oopioas article 'of Tinmr, in BibKo- 
theqoe Orientate, is of a mixed natore, as d'Herbelot indifferently draws his materi* 
als, p. 877^—888, from Khonderoir, Ebn Schoonah, and the Lebtarikb. 

' Demir or Timur, signifies, in the Torlnab langaage, iron \ and Beg is the appella-^ 
tion of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent, it is changed into Leub' 
or Lame ; and a European corruption confouods the two words in the name of. Tamer- 
lane. ' , 

' 9 After relating some false and footish tales of Timoor Ltne, Arabshab ts compel- * 
led to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per mnlieres (as he^pee- 
visbly adds) laqueos Satanae. (pars 1. c. 1. p. S!5.) The testimony of Abulgbazr 
Khan. (p. 2. c. 5. p. 5. c. 4.) is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 
'' ^ According to one of tbe pedigrees, tbe fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of 
Timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that tbe posterity of the eld^ should ano« 
ceed to the dignity of khan, and that tbe descendants of the younger should fill the 
oflice of their minister and general. This tradition was at least convenient io justify 
the jim' steps of "timonr's ambition. (Institutions, p, 24, ^6. from tbe MS. tragmeatii 
of Tiropur's History.) 

- ' > See the preface of Sherefeddia, and Abnlfeda's Geography. (GhorasmiiB, &c, 
De8criptio,p. 60, 61.) in tbe third volume of Hudson's Minor Greek 'Geographers. 
' ^ See his nativity in Dr: Hyde, (Syntagma Dissertat. torn. S. p. 466.) as ^t was caat 
b^ tbe astrologers of bis grandson Ulogh Beg.- He was born, A. D. 1336, April 9» 
11" 57' P. M. lat, 36i— l-kiww not whether they can prove Ibo great conjunoiicn. o^ 
tbe ]>Ianct4, from whence, like other conquerors and prophets, Timour derived tbe 
surnaiue of Saheb Reran, or inaster of (he conjuuctioBS.(-Btbliol. Orient, p. 878.) | 
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fcH to adventaroua ambition. The khans of Zagafai 
,were extinct; the emirs aspired to independence: and 
tbeir domestic feuds could only.be suspended by the con- 
quest and tyranny of the khans of Kashgar, who, with 
^n army of Getes or Calmucs,^ invaded the Transoxian Hisfir^ud- 
kingdom. From the twelfth year of his age, Timour a! dl'^i 
had entered the field of action ; . in the twenty-fifth, he '^^^^' 
stood forth as the deliverer of his country ; and the eyes 
and wishes of the people were turned towards a hero 
who suffered in their cause. The chiefs of the law and 
of the^army had pledged their salvation to support him 
with their lives and fortunes ; but in the hour of danger 
they. were silent and afraid; and, after waiting seven 
dayaon the hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the desert 
with otily sixty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken 
by a thoutond Getes, whom he repulsed with incredible 
slaughter, and his enemies were forced to exclaim, "Ti- 
mour is a- wonderful man : fortune and the divine favour 
are .with him." But in this bloody action his own fol- 
lowers were reduced to ten, a number which was soon 
diminished by the desertion of three Carizmians. He . 
wandered in the desert with his wife, seven companions, 
and four horses ; and sixty-two days was he plunged in 
a loathsome dungeon, from whence he escaped by his own 
courage, and the remorse of the oppressor. After swin^ 
ming the broad and rapid stream of theJihoon, or Oxus, 
he led, during* spme months, the life of a vagrant and 
outlaw on the bonders of the adjacent states. But hiis 
fame shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to distin- 
guish the friends of his person, the associates of his for- 
tune, and to apply the various characters of men for 
their advantage, and, above all, for his own. On his re^ 
turn, to his native country, Timour wa3 successively joii^^ 

' III the Institotions of Timbni', these snhjecis of the khan of Kashgar are most im- 
properly M^led Oaxbeprs, or UKbecks, a oame which belongs to another branch ar.ci 
country of tartars, (i^bulgbaw, p. 5. c. 5 p. 7. c, 5.) Could I be sure thai this AVord 
is io the Turkish original, I. would boldly pronoancc that the Institutions were framed; 
i|»ceuiQ^ ^fter the 4eath of Timoor, since the establishment of the L^sbeks in Trau- 
tfoiiana. 
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ed by the parties of his confederates, who anxiously 
sought him in the desert ; nor can I reftise to describe^ 
in his pathetic simplicity, One of their fortunate encoun- 
ters. He presented himself as a guide to three chiefs, 
who were at the head of seventy horse. •• When their 
eyes fell upon nie (says Timour), they were overwhelm- 
ed with joy, and they alighted from their horses, and 
they came and kneeled, and they kissed my stirrup. I 
also came down from my horse, and took each of them 
in my arms. And I put my turban on the head of th^ 
first chief, and my girdle, rich in jewels and wrought 
with gold, I bound on the loins of the second ; and the 
third I clothed in my own coat And they wq)t/ aind I 
wept also ; and the hour of prayer was arrived, and we 
prayed. And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
dwelling; and I collected my peojde and made a feast.*" 
His trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of 
the tribes ; he led them against a superior foe ; and after 
some vicissitudes of war, the Getes were finally drnren 
from the kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done much 
for his own glory ; but much remained to be done^ 
much art to be exerted, and some blood to be split, be*" 
fore he could teach his equals to obey him as their mas* 
ten The birth and power of emir Houssein compelled 
him to accept a vicious and unworthy colleague,- whose 
sister was the best beloved of his wives. Their union 
was short and jealous ; but the policy of Timour, in 
V their frequent quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach 
of injustice and perfidy ; and, after a small defeat, Hous^ 
sein wals slain by some sagacious friends, who presumed,, 
for the last time, to disobey the commands of their lord. 
. At the age of thirty-four," and in the general diet or 
couroultaiy he was invested with imperial command, but 
he affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and while the 

" Tlie firal book of Sberefeddin is employed on the prirate Hie of the hero ; and he 
liimself» or bis secretarjr, (InstilalionB, p. 3---77.) enlarges, with pleasnre, on the Hftr" 
le#n designs and enterprises vbicb most truir eonstitate his persooal merit* It ef ett 
abines through the dark colouLfJog of Arabshah, p. 1. c. 1~-12. 
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emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the east, a nomi- Ht i 
nal khan served as a private dfioer in the am>ies of his of zag^» 
servant A fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length l^S.^*' 
and in breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a 
subject: but Timour^ aspired to. the dominion of the 
world » and before his death, the qrowji of Zagatai wa« 
one of the twenty-seven crowns which he had placed on 
his hesid. Without expatiating on the victoiies of thirty* 
five campaigns, without describing the lines of march 
which he repeatedly traced over the continent of Asia ; I 
shall briefly rq>resent his conquest in, L Persia ; II. Tar- 
tary ; and, IIL India ;° and from thence proceed to the 
more interesting narrative of his Ottoman war. 

I. For every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of Hiseoa- 
honour or zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily J! d!*i37o 
found in the jurisprudence of conquerors. No sooner J^jJ^JJ^, 
had Timour reunited to the p^rimony of Zagatai the a.d.iW 
dependant countries of Carizme and Candahar, than he^ 
turned his eyes towards the kingdom of Iran or Persia. 
From the Oxus to the Tigris, that extensive country was 
left without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abou* 
said^ the last of the descendants of the great Houlacou. 
Peace and justice had been banished from the land above 
forty years ; and the Mogul invader might seem to listen 
to the cries of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with confedeirate arms: they 
separately stood, and successively fell : and the differ- 
ence of their fate was only marked by the promptitude 
of submission, or the obstinacy of resistance^ Ibraham, 
prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed the footsool of the 
imperial throne. His peace-offerings of silks, horses, 
and jewels, were composed, according to the Tartar 
fashion, each article of nine pieces ; but a critical spec- 
tator observed, that there were only eight slaves. '*'I 
myself am the ninth,"/' replied Ibrahim, who was pre- 

" Tbe eonqn'eiitt of Penis, Ttrttrj, and Indit,iire represented in the second and 
thiPd books of Sberefeddhi, end by Artbsbah, o. 15—55. Coosvit the exoelleiit in* 
deles to the Insttintions. 

« The reveteuce of the Terttrs for the vjsterioos nvmber of nine is declared bj 
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' . * pared for the remark ; and his fiattery was rewarded by 
the smile of Timour. Shah Mansour, prince of Fars, 
or the proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, but 
most dangereufi, of his enemies. In a battle under the 
tiralls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand 
iBoldiers, the couly or main body of thirty thousand horse, 
where the emperor fought in person. No more than 
fourteen or fifteen guards reri^ained near the standard of 
Timour : he et^oA 6fm as a rbck, and received on his 
helmet two' weighty strokes of a scimitar;** the Moguls 
rallied ; the head of Mansour was thrown at hisfeet^ 
Imd he declared his esteem of the valour of a foe, by ex- 
tirpating fliU the males of so intrepid a race. From Shi- 
ran; his troops advanced to the Persian gulf; and the 
richness and Weakness of Ormuz** were displayed in an 
annual tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. 
' Bagdad was no longer the city of peace, the seat of. the 
caliphs ; but the noblest conquest of Houlacou could 
not be overlooked by his ambitious Successor. The 
whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from the 
mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to hi^ 
obedience: he entered Edessa, and the Turkmans of 
the black sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage 
of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, 
the native Christians stijl braved the law and the sword 
of Mahomet; by three expeditions, he obtained tlie 
iherit of the gazie^ or holy war, and the piince (^Te|lis 
became his proselyte and frietid. 

A1)Qlgbazi Xhan, w(io, for Ibal reuon^ divides b^s GenealogicM History into bio^ 
parts. . ' 

P Aeoordiiig to An^bsli^b (p. 1. ^, 28> p- 183.) the coward Timour ran awajto bi^ 
tent, and bid hi nisei f from tbe porrait of Sbab Mansoar onder the women'i gannent^l 
Perhaps Sberefeddin (lib. 3. C S(5.) has magnified bis conrage. 

4 Tbe bislorij^ of Ormuz is not uqlike that of Tjre. The qjid ci(j, on the cqpitinent, 
was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed in a neighboariiig island, without fresh 
water or vegetation. T^ kipga of Ormiiz, ricb in the Indian triyie and tbe pearl 
fishery, po^essed large territories both in Persia and Arabia ; bnt tliey were at first 
the tributaries of the saltans of Kerman. and at last wera delivered (A. D. 1505.) by 
the Portufrneze tyrants fromT the tyranny of their own viziers. (Maron Polo, lib. 1. 
c. 1 5, 1 6. fol. 7 , 8. Abalfeda, Geograpb. ta^nl'.' 11 . p. 261 , ^69, an original obronicio 
of Ormoz, in Texeira, or Steven's History of Persia, p.S76 — 416. and the itineraries 
inserted in. the first volume of Ramnsio, of Lndovico f^arthema, (1503.) fol. 167, oC 
Andrea Corsali. (1517.) fol. 202, S03. and Odoardo Barbessa. (in 1516.) fol. 3^5-^ 
318.) ' . ' . 
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11. A just retaliation tnight be urged for thei invasloh <t. or 
of Turkestan^ or the eastern Tartary. The dignity of a. a 1370 
Timour could not endure the impunity of the Getes } ^^^' 
he passed the Sihoon, subdued the kingdom ofKashgat^,» 
and marched seven times into the heart of their country. 
His most distant camp was two months' journey, or four 
hundred and eighty leagues, to the north-east of Sainar-. 
cand; and his emirs, who traversed the. river Irtish, en* 
graved in the forests of Siberia a rude memorial of their 
exploits. The conquest of Kipzack, or the western 
Tartary/ was founded on the double motive of aiding the 
distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish,. a 
fugitive.prince, was entertained and protected inhisqourt ; 
the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dispiissed with, a 
haughty denial, and followed on the same (Jay by the arr 
mies of Zagatai; and their success established Toctamisb 
in the Mogul empire of the north. But, after a reiga 
of ten years, the new khan forgot the merits and the 
strength of his benefactor, the base usurper, as he deemed 
him,^^of the sacred rightsof the house of Zingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend, he entered Persia at the head of 
ninety thousand horse : with the innumerable forces of 
Kip^ak, Bulgaria, Circassia, and Russia, he passed the 
Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Timour, and compelled 
hitn, amidst the winter snows, to contend for Sam^rcand 
and his life. After a mild expostulation and a glorioua of Kip«ik, 
victory, the emperor resolved on revenge ; and by the A.^^ol'isyo 
east and the west of the Caspian, and the Volga, he — ^^^*'- 
twice invaded Kipzak with such mighty powers, that 
thirteen miles were measured from his right to his left 
wing.' In a march of five months, they rarely beheld 
the footsteps of man ; and their daily subsistence was 
often trusted to the fortune of the chase. At length 
the armies encountered each other ; but the treachery 
of the standard-bearer, who, in the- heat of action, re-* 
versed the imperial standard of Kipzak, determined the' 

' Aiftbphah bad travelfed into Kipzak, and acquired a singaUr knowl^ge of the 
geographj, citiesi and revolutions, of that porthem region, (p, 1. c. 45—49.) * 
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vktoiyof the Zagatais; and Toctamisti (I speak the 
language of the Institutions) gave the tribe of Touschi 
to the wind of dosolation/ He fled to the Christian 
duke of Lithuania ; again returned to the banks-of the 
Volga; and^ after fifteen battles with a domestic rival, 
at last perished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit of 
a flying enemy carried Timoiir into the tributary pro- 
vinces of Russia : a duke of the reigning family was made 
prisoner amidst the ruiris of his capital ; aiid Yeletz, by 
the pride and ignorance of the orientals, might eaalyte 
confounded with the genuine metropolis of the nation. 
Moscow trembled at the approach of theTartar^ and the 
re^stance would have been feeble, since the hopes of 
the Russians were placed in a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, to whose prelection they ascribed the casual and 
voluntary retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and pru- 
dence recalled him to the south ; the desolate country 
was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers were enriched 
with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen of 
Antioch,* and of ingots of gold and silver." On the 
banks of the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble 
deputation from the consuls and merchants of Egypt,* 
Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, who occupied 
the commerce and city of Tana, of Azoph, at the 
mouth of the river. They ofiered their gifts; admired 
his magnificence, and trusted to his royal word. But 
the peaceful visit of an emir, who explored the state 
of the magazines and harbour, was speedily followed by 

• lostitations of Timonr, p. 123. 125* Mr. White, the editot, bestows some ani- 
Btadrersioo on the superficial aisooiint of Sherefeddin* (lib. S. o. 12 — 14.) who was 
ignorant of the designs of Timodr, aind the true springs of action. 

< llie fars of Russia are more credible than the ingots. Bat the linen of Ajitioeh 
has never been famous ; and Antioch was in ruins. I suspect that it was some ma* 
vofatftureof Barope, which the Hanse merchants had imported by the way Ct Novo* 
gorod. 

" 1$. Ijev^<tue (Hist, de Russie, torn. 2. p. 247. Vie deTimonr, p. 64— 67'» be- 
fore the French version of the Institotes) has corrected the error of Sherefed^Bi and 
marked the true limit of Timour's conquests. His arguments are superfluous, and ft 
aimple appeal to the Russian annals is sAffioient to prove that Moscow; which six 
jears before had been taken bj Toclamish, escaped the arms of a more formidable 
invader. 

X An Egyptian coniol from Grand Cairo is moalionedin Barbart»*s voyage to Tana 
in 1436, after the city bad been reboUt. (aMMio, tool. S. fol. 92.) 
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the destructive presence of the Tartars, The city *«raa 
redoced to ashes; the Moslems were pillaged and dis^ 
missed ; but all the Christians, who had not fled to their 
ships, were condemned either to death or slavery/ Re^ 
veoge prompted him to bum the cities of Serai and As- 
trachan, the monuments of rising civilization ; and hia 
vanity proclaimed, that he had penetrated to the region 
of perpetual daylight^ a strange phenomenon, which 
authorized his Mahometan doctors to dispense with the 
obligation of evening prayer. 

III. When Tlmour first proposed to his princes and jn.ofHiii- 
emirs the invasion of India or Hindostan/ he was an- a. d. 1596, 
swered by a murmur of discontent : " The rivers ! and 
the mountains and deserts ! and the soldiers clad in ar^ 
mour ! and the elephants, destroyers of men !" But the 
displeasure of the emperor was more dreadful than all 
th^ terrors; and his superior reason was convinced^ 
that an enterprise of such tremendousaspect was safe and 
easy ia the execution. He was informed by his spies of 
the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan : thesoubabsof 
the provinces had erected the standard of rebellion ; and 
the perpi^ual infancy of sultan Mahmoud was despised, 
even ia the haram of Delhi. The mogul army moved 
in three great divisions : and Timour observes, with plea** 
sur^ that the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse 
most fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two names 
or q>ithet8 of the prophet Mahomet. . Between the Ji- 
boon and the Indus they cros^ one of the ridges of 
mountains, which are styled by the Arabian gec^raphers, 

7 Tbe lafol^ of Azoph U deiiorib^ hj Sherefeddio, (lib. 3. o« 55.) aod mach mor* 
pwUcoUrlj by the aathor of an Italian obroniole. (Andreas de Redoaiis de Quero, in 
eiaroo* Tikyi4aD9« Ia Moratort Script Rernm JtaUcanun, ton. 19. p. 802^805.) He 
had coBirirMd with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had been sent % 
ilepaty to tfao canp of Timoor, and the other had lost at Azoph three sons and twelve 
thousand dacats, 

' * Sherefeddin only says, (lib. 3. o. 13.) that the rays of the settinn;, and those of tbe 
rising son-, wore scarcely separated by any interval ; a problem which may be solved 
in the latitade of Mosoow (the fifty-sixth degree), with the aid of the aarora borealis, 
and a long summer twilight. Bat a day of forty days (Khoodemir apod d'Herbelot, 
p. 880.)' wdttlfl rigorously confino as within the polar eirole. 

» For the Indian war, see the Institntions, (p. 129—139.) the foorth book of Shere^ 
foddin, and the history of Ferishta. (in Dow, vol. S?. p. 1— SO.) whieh throws a general 
light on tho affiuis of HindoaUm. 
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the stony girdles of the earth. The highland robbers 
were subdued or extirpated ; biit great numbers of men 
and horses perished in the snow ; the emperor himself 
was let down a precipice on a portable scaffold ; the ropes 
were one hundred and fifty cubits in length ; and, be- 
fore he could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation 
was five times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at 
the ordinary passage of Attok ; and successively traversed, 
in the footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab^ or five rivers,** 
that fall into the master-stream. From Attok to Delhiy 
the high road measures no more than six hundred miles ; 
but the two conquerors deviated to the soutH-e$st : and 
the motive of Timour was to join his grandson, who had 
achieved by his command, the conquest of Moultan.^ 
On the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the 
desert, the Macedonian hero halted and w^t : the Mo- 
gul entered the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir,' 
and stood in arms before the gates of Delhi, a great and 
flourishing city, which had subsisted three centuries un- 
der the dominion of the Mahometan kings. The siege, 
more especially of the castle, might have been a work of 
time ; but he tempted, by the appearance of weakness, 
the sultan Mahmoud and his vizier to descend into the 
plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand of 
his foot guards, and one hundred and twenty elephants, 
whose tusks are said to have been armed with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or rather, 
against the imagination of his troops, he condescended 
to use some extraordinary precautions of fire and a ditch^ 
of iron spikes and a rampart of bucklers ; but the eviefit 
taught the Moguls to smile at their own fears; and, a» 
soon as these unwieldy animals were rout^, the inferior 
species (the men of India) disappeared from the field: 
Timour made his triumphal erxtry into the capital of Hin* 

*> The rivers of ihe Panjab, the five eastern branohes of Ihe lodqs, have been laid 
down, for tbe first time, with troth and accaracy , in major Rennerainoomparable i^ap o^ 
Hindostan. In bis Critical Memoir he illastrates, with jjidgment and learuiof, tlift 
marches of Alexander and '(^'imour. 
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ddstan; and admired^ with a view to imitate^ the aixju- 
tebture of the stately mosch ; but the ordpr and licence 
of a general pillage and massacre polluted the festiyal of. 
his victory. He resolved to purify his soldiers in the; 
blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos> who still surpass^ in. 
the proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the Mos- 
leins. In this pious design, he advanced one hundred, 
miles to the north-east of Delhi, passed the Ganges, 
fought several battles by land and water, and penetrated, 
to the famous rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow,* 
that seems to discharge the mighty river, whose source is, 
far distant among the mountains of Thibet.* His return 
was along the skirts of the northern hills; nor could this 
rapid campaign of one year justify the^strange foresight 
of his emirsj that their children, in a warm climate, wOul4_ 
d^nerate into a race of Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Tiraour was Hi« wtr 
informed, by his speedy messengers, of the disturbances sdtu b». 
which had arisen on theconfines of Georgia and Anato-^; 1400^ 
lia, c^the revolt of the Christians, and the ambitious de- **?*• ^* 
signs of the sultan Bajazet. . His vigour of mind and 
body was not impaired by sixty-three years, and innu- 
merable fatigues ; and, after enjoying some tranquil 
months in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new 
expedition of seven years into the western countries of 
Asia.** To the soldiers who had served in the Indian 
war, he granted the choice of .remaining at homie, or fol- 
lowing their prince ; but the troops of all the provinces 
and kingdoms of Persia were commanded to assemble at 
Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the imperial standard. It 
was first 4irected against the Christiansof Georgia, who. 

^ 'Ae'two grefttmerg, the GaiigeB and Borrampooter, rise in Tbibet, fro|D tb9 op* 
poaite ridges of the same bills, separate from each olber to the distance of twelve hiiii-» 
dred miles, and after a Wibding coarse of two tfaoasand miles, aggiUB meet in one point 
Bear tbe galf of Bengal. Yet so qapricioos is fame, that the Borrampooter is a lat» 
discoyery; while bis brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modem stonry^ 
Omkpele, tbe scene o/Timoor's last vktory, must be sitaate near Uildopg, eleven hun- 
dred miles from CalcntU ; and, in 1774, a British camp 1 (Rennet's Memoir, p. 7. 59. 
90.9i.99.) - .. .; 

^ Se<i the lostkutions, p. 141 , to tbe end of the Brst h&tk, and Sberef«cldio (liV. &i 
e.l — 16.) to the entrance of Timoar into Sjrrifl. . . > 

VOL. VIII, H. 
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wiere strong onjy in their rocks, their castlesy and the 
winter season ; but these obstacles were overcome by the. 
^eal and perseverance of Timour : the rebels submitteH 
to the tribute or the Koran ; and if both religions boasted 
of their martyrs, that name is more justly due to the 
Christian prisoners who were offered the choice of abju- 
ration or death. On his descent from the hills, the em- 
peror gave audience to the first ambassadors of Baja^et, 
and opened the hostile correspondence of complaints and 
menaces, which fermented two years before the final ex- 
plosion. Between two jealous and haughty neighbours, 
the motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting. The. 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched each other 
in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, arid the Euphrates ; 
nor had the doubtful limit been ascertained by time and. 
treaty. Each of these ambitious monardis might ac- 
cuse his rival of violating his territory ; of threatening his 
vassals ; and protecting his rebels ; and, by the name of 
rebels, each understood the fugitive princes, whose king- 
doms he had usurped, and whose life or liberty he im- 
placably pursued. The resemblance of character was 
still more dangerous than the opposition of interest ; and 
in their victorious career, Timour was impatient of an 
equal, and Bajazet was ignorant of a superior. The first 
epistle" of the Mogul emperor must have provoked, in- 
stead of reconciling the Turkish sultan ; whose family 
and nation he aflfected to despise.' " Dost thou not 
know, that the greatest'part of Asia is subject to our arms, 
tod our laws ? that our invincible forces extend from one 
sea to the other ? that the potentates. of .the earth (orm 
a line before our gate? and that we have compelled for-r 

' « We bkire three copies of these hostile epistles in the lostitations, (p. 147.) in Sbeie^ 
feddiD,(lili.5. o. 14.) and id Anbsbab, (torn. 3. o. t9. p. 183 — 201'.) which agree with 
eaoh other in the spin! and snbstance rather than in the atjrle. It is probable, thai the j 
bare been translated, with rarions latitude, from the Torkish original into the Arabio 
and Persian tongires. 

* ' The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of TVirftt^ 
and stigmatizes the race and nation of Bajazet with the less honourable epithet of 
Turkmans* Yet I do not understand how the Ottomans could be descended from ^ 
't^itn^an-Bailor ; those inland aheph«rdl ifert so rempte from the' «m and all maritime 
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tune herself to watch over the prosperity of our empire ? 
What is the foundation of thy insolence and folly ? Thou 
hast fought some battles in the woods of Anatolia; con* 
temptlble trophies ! Thou hast obtained some victories 
over the Christians of Europe ; thy sword was blessed 
by the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to the pre- 
cept of the Koran^ in waging war against the infideis^ is 
the sole consideration that prevents us from destroying 
thy Country^ the frontier and bulwark of the Moslem 
world. Be wise in time ; reflect ; repent ; and avert the 
thunder of our vengeance, which is yet suspended over 
thy hesfcj- Thou art no more than a pismire ; why wilt 
thou seek to provoliie the elephants ? Alas, they will tram-* 
pie thee under their feet." In his replies, Bajazet poured 
forth the indignation of a soul which was deeply stung ; 
by such unusual contempt. After retorting the basest 
reproaches on the thief and rebel of the desert, the Otto- 
man recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, Touran, 
and the Indies ; and labours to prove, that Timour had 
never triumphed unless by bis own perfidy and the vices 
of his foes, "Thy armies are innumerable : be they so ; 
but what are the arrows of the flying Tartar against the 
scimitars and battle-axes of my firm and invincible ja- 
nizaries ? I will guard the princes who have implored my 
protection r seek them in my tents. The cities of Ar- 
2ingan jand Erzerum are mine, and unless the tribute be 
duly paid, I will demand the arrears under the walls of 
Tauris and Sultania." The ungovernable rage of the 
sultan at length betrayed him to an insult of a more do^ 
mestic kind. "If I fly from my arras (said he), may 
my wives be thrice divorced from my bed : but if thou 
hast not courage to meet me in the field, mayest thou 
again receive thy wives after they have thrice endured 
the embraces of a stranger."* Any violation by word or 

t According to the Koran,, (c. 2. p. 27,^ and Sale'n Dhcooraes, p. 194.) a Mnssal- 
man who bad tfarioe dirorced his wife (who had thrice repeated the words of a diToroeX 
«oald not take hef again, till .after she had been married to, and repudiated by, an-* 
flh^r husband; anignominioas tnosaction, which it is neediest to aggraTtte, by so^ 

H 2 ' 
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deed of the secrecy of the baram is an unpardonable of- 
fence among the Turkish nations ;** and the politicd[ 
quarrd of the two monarchs was embittered by private 
and personal resentment. Yet in feis first expedition^ 
Timour was satisfied With the «iege and destruction of 
Siwas or Sebastfe, a strong city on the bordefrs of Anatoh'a ; 
and he revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman on a 
garrison of four thousand Armenians, who were buried 
alive for the brave and faithful discharge of their duty. 
As a Mussulman he seemed to respect the pious occupa- 
tion of Bajazet, who was still engaged in the blockade of 
Constantinople: and after this salutary lesson, the Mo- 
gul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside to 
mvoarb- the invasion of S3rria and Egypt* In these transactions, 
iria, A. T>. Ihc Ottoman prince, by the orientals, and even by Ti- 
^^^' mour, is styled the Kaissar ofBxmm^ the Caesar of the 
Romans : a title which, by a small anticipation, might bd 
given to a monarch who possessed the provinces, and 
threatened the city of the successors of Constantine.* 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still reigned 
in Egypt and Syria : but the dynasty of the Turks was 
overthrown by that of the Circassians ;*" and their fe- 
vdurite Barkok, from a slave and a prisoner, was raised 
and restored to the throne. In the midst of rebellion and 
discord, he braved the menaces, corresponded with the 
enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, 
who patiently expected his decease, to revenge the crimes 
of the father on the feeble reign ofhis son Parage. The 
Syrian emirsi were assembled at Aleppo to repel the in- 

ponng, ibat the 6r8t hosbud masl «ee her enjoyed by a leoond before his fiwe. (Ry- 
oaot's State of the Ottoman Empire, lib. 2. 0. 21.) 

>■ The oommon delicacy of the orientals, in never speaking of their women, is as- 
cribed in a mnch' higher degree by Arabshah to the Tarkish nations; and it is remark- 
able enough that Chalcondyles, (lib. 2. p. 55.) bad some knowledge of the prejadioo. 
J and 'Uie insult. 

I For the style of the Mogals, see the Institutions, (p. 131 . 147.) and for the Per^ 
«ians, the BibKotbeque Orientale : (p. 882.) 4>nt I do not find that the title of Oaraar 
has been applied by the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. ' 

k See the r^gns of Barkok and Pharadge, in M. de Gnignes, (torn. 4. lib. 23.^ who. 
from the Arabic texts of Abonlmafaasen, £bn Schoonah, and Aintabi, has added some 
lacts to our common stock of materials. 

.1 For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshali, thoogh a partial, b a ere- 
dibU witness, (torn. 1. c. 64^68. torn. 1L. o. 1-— 14.) Timour ntust have beenodioat 
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YBSiQn : they confided in the fame and discipline: of th^^ 
Mamaiiukes^ in the temper of their swords ai^d lances of 
the' purest steel of Damascus, in the strength of their 
walled cities, and in the populousness of sixty thousand 
village ; and instead of sustaining a siege^ they threw 
open their gates and arrayed their forces in the plain. 
But these forces were not cemented by virtue and union; 
and some powerful emirs had been seduced to desert qr 
betray their more loyal companions. Timour's frpi»^ 
was covered with ^ line of Indian elephants^ whose tur^ 
rets were filled with archers and Greek fire : the rapi4 
evolutions of his cavalry completed the dismay and di^7 
prder ; the Syrian crowds fell back on each other; many 
thous£tnd$ were stifled and slaughtered in the entrance 
of the great street ; the Moguls entered with the fugir 
tives; and, aft^r a short defence^ the dtadel, the impreg^ 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered by cowardice or 
treachery* Among the suppliants and captives, Timour sacks 
distinguished the doctors of the law, whom he invited tp a.d. 1400, 
tjbe dangerous honour of ^ persoijal conference.°r-"Tl\e'**'^'^*' 
M<>gul prince was a zealous Mussulman ; but his Persia^ 
fik^ools had taught him to revere the memory of AH and 
Hosein ; md he had imbibed a deep prejudice again§t: 
the Syrians^ as the enemies of the son of the daugtiter of 
the apostle of God. To these doctors he proposed a 
captioud question;, which the casuists of Bochara^Samai;- 
candy and Herat, were incapable of resolving. ** Whp 
are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on my sidi^^ 
or oni that of my enemies?'* B^ut he was silenced^ or 
satisfied, by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, 
who replied, in the words of Mahomet himself, that thp 
motive, not the ensign, constitutes the martyr ; and that 
the Moslems of either party, who fight only for the glory 

to a Syrian ; but lh« notoriety ef facts wontd hare obliged himi ip some meuare, to 
respect bis enemy and himself. His bitters may oorreot the InseioMvweets of Sherf- 
feddhi. (lib. 5. 17— 29.) 

» These interestiog conTenations appear to have been copied by Arabshah (torn. 1* 
c. 68. p. 625—645.) from the oadfai and historian Ebn Schoanah, a principal aotor. 
Yet how eoold hq be aliire sarentyfiTe years afterward? (d'Herbelot^ p. 792.) 
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of God^ may deserve that sacred appellation. The true 
succession of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more 
delicate nature, and the frankness of a doctor, too ho- 
nest for his situation, provoked the emperor to exclaim^ 
*• Ye are as false as those of Damascus : Moawiyah was 
a usurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali alone is the lawfql 
successor of the prophet/* A prudent expknation re- 
stored his tranquillity, and he passed to a more familiar 
topic of conversation. "What is your age?" said he 
to the cadhi. "Fifty years/'— " It would be the age 
of my eldest son : you see me here (continued Timour) 
a poor, lame, decrepit mortal* Yet by my arm has the 
Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms <rf Iran, 
Touran; and the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and 
God is my witness, that in all my wars I have never been 
the aggressor, and that my enemies have always been the 
authors of their own palamity.** During this peaceful 
conversation, the streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, 
and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich .plunder 
that was abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate their 
avarice, but the cruelty was enforced by the pa«mptory 
command of producing an adequate number of heads, 
which, according to his custom, were curiously piled in 
columns and pyramids : the Moguls celebrated the feast 
of victory, while the surviving Moslems passed the night 
in tears and in chains. I shall not dwell on the march 
of the destroyer from Aleppo to Damascus, where he was 
rudely encountered, and almost overthrown, by the ar- 
mies of Egyptw A retrograde motion was imputed to his 
distress and despair : one of his nephews deserted to the 
^nemy ; and Syria rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when 
the sultan was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to 
escape with precipitation and shame to his palace of Cai- 
ro. Abandoned by their prince, the inhabitants of Da- 
mascus still defended their walls ; and Timour consent- 
ed to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat with 
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a gift of ransom ; feach article of nine piedes. But no 
sooner had he introduced himself into the city, under co- 
lour of a iruce, than he perfidiously violated the treaty, Damtscai, 
imposed a contribution often millions of gold, and ani- jan.«s; 
mated his troops to chastise the posterity of those Syrians 
who had executed, or approved, the murder of the grand- 
son of Mahomet. A family which had given honour- 
able burial to the he^d of Hosein, and a colony of arti- 
ficers whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were alone 
reserved in the general massacre; and, after a period of 
seven centuries, Damascus was reduced to ashes, be- 
cause* a Tartar was moved by religious zeal to avenge the 
blood of an Arab. The losses and fatigues of the cam- 
paign obliged Timour to renounce the conquest of Pa- 
lestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Euphrates, 
he delivered Aleppo to the flames ; and justified his pious 
motive by the pardon and reward of two thousand secta- 
ries of All, who were desirous to visit the tomb of his 
son. I have expatiated on the personal anecdotes which 
mark the character of the Mogul hero; but I §hall 
briefly mention,** that he erectisd on the ruins of Bagdad Jjjj ^iff- 
a pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; again visited Geor- a.d. 1401, 
gia ; encamped on the banks of Araxes, and proclaimed ^ 
his resolution of marching against the Ottoman emperor. 
Conscious of the importance of the war, he collected his 
forces from every province : eight hundred thousand 
men were enrolled on his military list';° but the splen- 
did commands of fiv« and ten thousand horse, may be 
rather expressive of the rank and pension of the chiefs, 
than of the genuine number of effective soldiers-^ In 

B The marches and otionpattons of Timoar between the Sjrian and Ottoman wari» 
are represented bjr Sherefeddin, (lib. 5. c. 29 — ^) and Arabsfaafa. (tooK 3. o. 15-^18.) 

<> This number of eight bandred tbposand was extracted by Arabshali, or rather bjr 
Bbn Schonnab, ex rationario Timnri».on the faith of a Carizmian officer ; (torn. l.'c. 68. 
p. 617.) and it is remarkable enonffh, that a Greek historian (Phranza, lib. 1. c. 29.) 
adds no more than twenty thonsand men. Pogias reckons one million ; another La- 
4ittoontemporarj,(Chrou. TarvisiaqQm, apod Moratori, torn. 19. p. 800.) one miilioii 
one hundred thonsand ; and the enormous sum of one million aw hundred 4honaand, 
is attested by a German soldier, who was present at the battle of Angara. (EjeandaT. 
ad Chalcondyl. lib. 3. p. 82.) Timour, in his Institotions, has nbt deigned to caWs'- 
lat»*fais troops, his sobjectsy or bis roTenues. 

P A wide latitude of non-effeetiTes was allowed by the gr«at Mog«l for bis QWft 
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the piUage of Syria, the Mogute had acquired immeiis6 
riches : hut the delivery of their pay and arrears for se- 
ven years, more firmly attached them to the imperial 
standard. 
iBTadet ' During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazet had 

Anatolia, » « ^ , . r r -^ 

A. D. 1402. two years to collect his lorces for a more serious encoun- 
ter. They consisted of four hundred thousand horse 
and foot,** whose merit and fidelity were of an unequal 
. complexion. We may discriminate the janizaries, who 
have been gradually raised to an establishment of forty 
thousand men ; a national cavalry, the Spahis of modem 
times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, elad in 
black and impenetrable armour ; the troops of Anatolia j, 
^hose princes had taken refuge in the camp of Timour, 
and a colony of Tartars, whom he had driven from Kip* 
5:ak, and to whom Bajazet had assigned a settlement in 
the plains of Adrianople. The fearless confidence of the 
sultan urged him to meet his antagonist ; and as if he 
had chosen that spot for revenge, he displayed his ban- 
tiers near the ruins of the unfortunate Suvas* In the 
meanwhile, Timour moved from the Araxes through 

• . the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: his boldness 
was secured by the wisest precautions ; his speed was 
guided by order and discipline ; and the woods^ the 
mountains, and the rivers, were diligently explored by 
the flying squadrons, who marked his road and pre- 
ceded his standard. Firm in his plan of fighting in the, 
heart of the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp; 
dexterously inclined to the left, occupied Caesarea, tra*- 
versed the salttiesert and the river Halys, and invested 
Angora, while the sultan, immovable and ignorant in 
his post, compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling 

pride and the beoefits of his officers. Bernier's poUon was Penge-Hasari, eommandef 
of five thoatnuid horse ; of which he mainUioed bo mote than five hondred. (Vojagcs,. 
tonu 1. p. 288, 289.) ' 

. 4 TimoBr himself fixes at foar hundred thoasaod men the Ottoman trmj, (Institn* 
tionsy p.ldS.)whInh is reduced to one hundred and fiftjr thoasand by Phranza^ (Hb..l« 
c. 29*) and swelled bj the German soldier to one million four bandred thousand. It 
b Ofident that the MogaU were the laore niuaeroas^ 
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of a snail :' h0 returned on the wings of indignation to Battk of 
the relief of Angora ; and as both generals were alike aT'iW 
Impatient for^ion, the plains round that city were the^"'^*^ 
scene of & memorable battle, which has immortalized the 
glory of Timour and the shdme of Bajazet; For this 
signal vietory^the Mogul emperor was indebted to him- 
self, to the genius of the moment, and the discipline of 
thirty years^ He had improved the tactics, without vio- 
lating die manners, of his nation,' wlK>se force still con- 
sisted in the missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of 
a numerous cavalry* From a single troop to a great 
army/ the mode of attack was the same ; a foremost line 
first advanced tathe charge, and was supported in a just 
order* by the squadrons of the great vanguard. The 
general's eye watched over the field, and at his com- 
mand the front and rear of the right and left wings suc^ 
cessively moved forwards in their several divisions, and 
in a direct or oblique line : the enemy was pressed by 
eighteen or twenty attacks, and each attack afforded a 
chimee of victory. If they all proved fruitless, or unsuc- 
cessful, the occasion was worthy of the emperor himself, 
who gave the signal of advancing to the standard and 
fnain body^ which he led in person.^ But in the battle 
^'Angora, the main body itself was supported, on the 
fianks and in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the 
reserve, commanded by the sons and grandsons of 
Timour. The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously 
'Shewed a line of elephants, the trophies, rather than the 
instruments, of victory : the use of the Greek fire was 
familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans : but had they 
borrowed from Europe the recent invention of gunpdw- 

' ItmayiMitbe asekss to mark the distances between Aikgora and the neigbbooring 
cities, by the jooraejs of the caravans, each of twent j or twenty-fire mileit ', to Smjma 
Uraiity, to Kiothia ten, to Boorsa ten, to Cesarea eight, to Sinope ten, to Nicoraedia 
bIm, to Constantinople twelve or tbirleen. (See Tonmefort, Voyage ao Levant, tom. 2. 
l^ttieSl.) 

* See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English editors have 
iOttstrated with elaborate plans, (p. S7S — 407.) 

* The saltan himelf (sajs Timoor) most then put the foot of ooorage into the stir- 
-np of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the Bnglish« but preserved in 
the Freoeb, version of the Institntes. (p. 156, 157.) 
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der and cannon^ the artiBcial thunder, m the hands of 
either nation, must have turned the fortune of the day."* 
In that day, Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier 
and a chief: but his genius sunk under a stronger as- 
cendant ; and from various motives, the greatest part of 
his troops failed him in the decisive moment. His 
rigour and avarice had provoked a mutiny among the 
Turks ; and even his son Soliman too hastily withdrew 
from the field. The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their 
revolt, v^rere ,dfawn away to the banners of theif lawful 
princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted by the let- 
ters and emissaries of Timour ;'' who reprojtehed their 
ignoble servitude under the slaves of their fathers ; and 
offered to their hopes the dominion of their new, or 
the liberty of their ancient, country. In the right wing 
of Bajazet, the cuirassiers of Europe charged, with faith* 
ful hearts and irresistible, arms; but these men of iron 
were soon broken by an artful flight and headlong purr 
suit ; and the janizaries alone, without cavalry or missile 
weapons, were encompassed by the circle of the Mogul 
hunters.. Their valour was at length Oppressed by heat, 
thirst, and the weight of numbers ; and the unfortunate 
sultan, afflicted with the gout in his hands and feet^ 
was transported from the field on the fleetest of his 
Defeat and horses. He was pursued and taken by the titular khan of 
Bajazet. Zagstai ; and after his capture, and the defeat of the 
Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to 
the conqueror, who planted his standard at Kiotahia, and 
dispersed on all sides the ministers of rapine and de- 
struction. Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and 
best beloved of his grandsons, was dispatched to Boursaf, 
with thirty thousand horse ; and such was bis youthful 

The Greek fire on Timoar'g side, is attested bjSherefeddin ; (lib. 5. o. 47.) bat 
Voltaire's strange suspicion, that some cannrMi, inscribed with -stratigecbaracters, 
mast ba?e been sent by that monarch (o Delhi, is refuted bj the ouiversal sHeDce af 
. conteiuporaries. '. 

f Timour has dissembled tbis seci^et and important negoliation witfa'tbe Tartara» 
■ tvhich is indispntablj proved by the joint evidence of the Arabian^ (torn. 1. c: 47. 
. p. 3910 Turkish, (innal Lennciav. p. 321.) and Persian faistoriana. (Khondemir^ 
apad d'Herbelot, p. 882.) 
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ardour^ that he arrived with only four thousand at the 
gates of the capital, after performing in five days a march 
of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear is still more 
rapid'in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had 
already passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace and city was immense : 
the inhabitants had escaped ; but the buildings, for the 
most part of wood, were reduced to ashes. From Boursa, 
the grandson of Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a 
fair and flourishing city ; and the Mogul squadrons were 
only stopped by the waves of the Propontis. The same 
success attended the other mirzas and emirs in their ex- 
cursions : and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and cou- 
rage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the pre- 
sence of the emperor hin^self. After an obstinate de- 
fence, the place was taken by storm ; all that breathed 
were put to the sword, arid the heads o£ the Christian 
heroes were launched from the engines, on board of two 
carracks, or great ships of Europe, that rode at anchor 
in the harbour. The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in their 
deliyerance from a dangerous and domestic foe,- and a 
parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by observing 
that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the 
blockade, of JBajazet.^ 

-The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tiiehi«to- 
Tamerlane, so long, and so often repeated as a moral les- Iron ©age, 
son, is now rejected as a fable by th6 modern writers, 
who smile at. the vulgar credulity ."^ They appeal with 
confidence to the Persian history of Sherefeddin Ali, 
which has been given to our curiosity in a French vei^ 
saon, and from which 1 shall collect and abridge a more 

f For the war of Anatolia or Roum, 1 add some hints in the Institutions to the eo- 
pions Banmtires of Sherefeddin (lib. 5. c. 44 — 65.)aod Arabshah. (torn. 2. o. 2(1 — 55.) 
Oathia part only, of Timoar's history, it is lawfal to qaote the Tarks. (Cantemir, 
p, 53 — 55. Annal. Lennclav. p. 320 — 332.) and the Greeks. (Pbranza, lib. 1. c. 29. 
Dpeas, 0. 15 — 17. Chaleoudylesjib. 3.) 

* The acepticism of Voltaire (Cssai sar THistoire Generate, c.<88.) is ready on thin, 
as on every occasion, to reject a popular tale, and to diminish the magoitade of vi^q 
aadTirtne; and on most occasioiu his incredality is reasonable. 
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disproTea s[)iecbuB narrative of this memorable transaction. No 
sian bistor sooner was Timour informed that the captive Ottoman 
mnofTi- ^^g g^ the door of his tent, than he graciously stepped 
forwards to receive him, seated him by his side,- and 
mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity for his rank 
wid misfortune. " Alas 1 (said the emperor) the decree 
pf fate is now accomplished by your own fault :* it is the 
web which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which 
yourself have planted. I wished to spare, and even to 
assist, the champion of the Moslems ; you braved our 
threats ; you despised our friendship ; you forced us to 
enter your kingdom, with our invincible arrnies. Be- 
hold the event. Had you vanquished, I am not igno- 
rant of the fate which you reserved for myself and my 
troops. But I disdain to retaliate ; your life and hononr 
are secure ; and I shall express my gratitude to God by 
my clemency to man.^' The royal captive shewed some 
signs of repentance, accepted the humiliation (rf a robe 
of honour, and embraced with tears his son Mousa, who, 
at his request, was sought and found among the captives 
of the field. The Ottoman princes were lodged in a 
splendid pavilion ; and the respect of the guards could 
be surpassed only by their vigilance. On the arrival of 
the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the queen Def^ 
pina and her daughter to their father and husband f Ijut 
he piously required that the Servian princes, who had 1 i- 
therto been indulged in the profession of ChristianiJ^, 
should embrace without delay the religion of the pi>- 
phet. In the feast of victory, to which Bajazet was in- 
vited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance of re- 
storing him with an increase of glory to the throne^df 
his ancestors. But the effect of this promise was disi^ 
pointed by the sultan's untimely death : amidst the care 
of the njost skilful physicians, he expired of an apople?y 
at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months 
after his defeat. The victor dropped a tear over hs 
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grav^ ; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed to the 
mausoleum which he had erected at Boursa ; and his 
son Mousa, after receiving a rich present of gold and 
jewels, of horses and arms, was invested by a patent in 
red ink with the kingdom of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, which 
has been extracted from his own memorials, and dedi- 
cated to his son and grandson, nineteen years after his 
decease,* and, at a time when the truth was remembered 
by thou3ands, a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a satire on his real conduct* Weighty indeed is this 
evidence, adopted by all the Persian histories i^ yet flat-, 
tery, more especially in the east, is base and audacious ; 
and the harsh and ignominious treatment of Bajazet is 
attested by a chain of witnesses, some of whom shall be 
produced in the order of their time and country. 1 • The ^y^^' ^* 
reader has not forgot the garrison of French, whom the F«»ch; 
marshal Boucicault left behind him for the defence of 
Constantinople. They were on the spot to receive the 
earliest and most faithful intelligence of the overthrow 
of their great adversary ; and it is more than probable 
that some of them accompanied the Greek embassy to 
the camp of Tamerlane- From their account, the hard- 
ships of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirmed by 
the marshal's servant and historian, within the distance 
of seven years/ 2. The name of Poggius the Italian,* 
is desCTvedly famous among the revivers of learning in 
the fifteenth century. His elegant dialogue on the vi- ?' -^ ^ 



Italiani; 



». See the historf of Sherefeddin. (lib. 5. o. 49. 5/9, S3, 59, 60.) This work was 
finisbed at Sbiraz, id the year 1424, anddedioated to saltan Ibrahim, the son of Sha- 
lokh, tlie son of Tiihioar, who reigned io Farsistan in his father's lifetime. 

^ After the pemsal of Khondenlir, Ebn Sehonnah, &o. the learned d'Herbeloi 
(Bibltot. Orientale, p. 883.) may affirm, that this iable is not mentioned in the most 
mitbentic histories ; bat his denial of the visible testimony of Arabshah, leaves some 
toom to snspeet his aecoracy. 

^ Et fat loi memo (Bajaset) pris, et men^ en prison, en laqnelle monrat de dun 
mari ! Memeires de Boaeicaalt, p. 1. c. 37. These memoirs were composed while 
the marsfaal was stiU governoir of Genoa, from whence he was expelled in the yea|: 
1409, by «. popolar insnrreetion. (Maratori, Annali dltalia, torn. 12, p. 473, 474.) 

^ The reader will find 1^ satisfactory accoant of the life and writings of Poggins, in 
the Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lenfant, aod in the fiibliolheoa Latini me- 
dim et infim» .fiutie of F^brioios, (toa. 5. p. 305---308.) Poggias was bofv in the 
year 1580« ind died 10 1459. 
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dssituded of fortune* was coiTiposed in his 6ftietb year, 
twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamer- 
lane ;^ whom he celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious 
barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline^ 
Poggius was informed by several ocular witnesses ; nor 
does he forget an example so apposite to his theme as 
the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scythian confined like 
a wild beast in an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to 
Asia. Tmight add the authority of two Italian chroni* 
cles,. perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at 
least that the same story, whether false or true, was im- 
ported into Europe with the first tidings of the revolu- 
AnV^ tion.' 3 . At the time when Poggius flourished at Rome^ 
Ahmed Ebn Arabshah composed at Damascus the florid 
ajid malevolent history of Timour, for which he had col- 
lected materials in his journeys over Turkey and Tar- 
tary.*" Without any possible correspondence between the 
Latin and the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of 
the iron cage ; and their agreement is a striking proof of 
their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah likewise re- 
lates another outrage, which Bajazet endured, of a more 
domestic and tender nature. His indiscreet tnention of 
women and divorces was deeply resented by the jealous 
Tartar : in the feast of victory, the wine was served by 
female cupbearers, and the sultan beheld his own concu- 
bines and wives confounded among the slaves, and ex- 
posed without a veil to the eyes of intemperance. . To 
escape a similar indignity, it is said that his successors, 
except in a single instance, have abstained from legitimate 

« The diaIo];ae dn Varietate Forlanie (of which a complete .and elegant edition has 
been pabliabed at Paris in 1723, in 4to.) was composed a short time before the dettV 
of pope Martin V. (p. 5.) and oonseqnenllj about the end of the year 1430* 

' See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p. 36 — 39. ipse enim doti 

(says FoggtQs) qai fnere in ejos castris Regem vivnm oepit, paTel^ge in 

modum ferm inclasom per omnem Asiam circumtolit egregiom admirandamqae spectv 
onlam fortune?. 

f The Chronioon Tarvisianum (in Moratori, Soript. .Rernm Italicaram, Ion. 19. 
p. 800.) and the Annales Estenses. (torn. 18. p. 974.) The two authors, Andiea do 
Redn^iis de Quero, and James de Delayto, were both contemporaries, and both chan- 
cellors, the one of Trevigi, tbo other of Ferrara. The oTideooe of the Ibnneir isihe 
most positive. 

t> See Arabshah, torn. 2. c. 28. 34. He traveUed ia regiones Bumieait A. H. 83SU 
(A. D, 1435, July 27.) torn. 2. c. 2. p. 13. 
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nuptials ; and the Ottoman practice and belief, at least 
in the sixteenth century, is attested by the observing Bus- 
bequius,' ambassador from the court of Vienna to the 
great Soliman. 4. Such is the separation of language, tj^li^ 
that the testimony of a Greek is not less independent 
than that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the names 
of Chalcondyles and Ducas, who flourished in a later pe- 
riod, and who speak in a less positive tone ; but more at- 
tention is due to George Phranza,^ protovestiare of the 
last emperors, and who was born a year before the battle 
of Angora. Twenty- two years after that event, he was 
sent ambassador to Amurath the Second; and the histo- 
rian might converse with some veteran janizaries, who 
had been made prisoners with the sultan, and had them- 
selves seen him in his iron cage. 5. The last evidence, 5. bj the 
in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, which have 
been consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, 
and Cantemir,* They unanimously deplore the capti- 
vity of the iron cage; and some credit may be allowed 
to national historians, who cannot stigmatize the Tartar 
without uncovering the shame of their king and country. 

From these opposite premises, a fair and moderate ProbaUe 
conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied that Shere- •**"**''"""• 
feddiil AH has faithfully described the first ostentatious 
interview, in which the conqueror, whose Spirits were 
harmonized by success, effected the character of genero- 
sity. But his mind was insensibly alienated by the un- 
seasonable arrogance of B^yazet ; the complaints of his 
enemies, the Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ; 
and Timour betrayed a design of leading his royal cap- 
tive in triumph to Samarcand. An attempt to facilitate 
his escape, by digging a mine under the tent, provoked 

' < BusbequiiM in LegatioDe Taroklky epist. 1. p. 52. Yet hb respectable autborit/ 

U somewhat shaken by- the mibseqaent marria^^es of Amarath 11. with a Serfian, and 

•of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic, priooess. (Cuitemir, p. 83. 93.) 

' k . s«e the testimony of George Pbraosa* (lib. 1. e. 89.) and his life in Hanokios. (de 

Script. Bjzaiit. p. 1. o. 40.) Chaloondjles and Docas speak in g^eneral terms of Ba- 

jazet's*cfci«iiu.- 

1 Annaiea LeonolaT. p. S$X. Pooock, Prolegom^ii. ad Abolpbang D^Bist, Cw* 
ISBur, p. 55. 
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title Mogul emperpr to impose a harsher restraint; and 
in his perpetual marches^ an iron cage on a waggon might 
be invented^ not as a wanton insult^ but as a rigorous pre* 
caution. Tiraour had read in some fabulous history a si-» 
milar treatment of one of his predecessors, aking of Per^^ 
sia ; and Bajazet was condemned to represent the person^ 
Death of and expiate the guHt of the Roman Caesar " But the 
A. D. 1403 strength of his mind and body feinted under the trial, and 
**"**' ^* his prenuiture death might, without iigustice^ be ascribed 
to the severity of Timoun He warred not with the 
dead ; a tear and a sepulchre were all that he could be«* 
stow on a captive who was delivered from his power ; and 
if Mousa, the son of B^jazet^ was permitted to reign over 
the ruins of Boursa^ the greatest part of the province of 
Anatolio had been restored by the conqueror to their 
lawful sovereigns. 
J^^J^ From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian gulf, and 
qnestoof from thc Gangcs to I)amascus and the Archipelago^ 
a!d?i403. Asia was in the hands of Timour ; his armies were in-r 
vincible, his ambition was boundless, and his zeal might 
aspire to conquer and convert the Christian kingdoms of 
the west, which already trembled at his name. He 
touched the titmost verge of the land; but an insupera-r 
ble, though narrow, sea rpUed between the two cpnti-^ 
nents of Europe.^nd Asia,° and the lord of so onany to^ 
mans J or myriads, of horse, was not master of a single 
galley. Thfe two passages of the Bosphorus and Hellesr 
pbnt, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were possessed, 
the one by the. Christians^ the other by the Turks. On 
this great occasion, they forgot the difference of religion, 
toact with union and firoiness in the cpmmon cafuse ; 

• ^ a Sapor. » kiog «f Persia, had hktit raado prkooer, and '^noiohedin ^ figore df 
a cow's hide, by Maximian or Oalerios Ciesar. Such u the fable related by Eatjohios. 
(Ansal. loin. 1. p. 421. yets. Pooock.) The recollection of tk^4hid hi8tor/< {I^e- 
eliBe and Palh &c. vol. 2. p. S4 — S2.) will teach ns to appreoiato the knowledge of 
the orientals of the ages which precede the Hegira* 

^ Arabshah (Urn. 2. c. 35.) describes, like a.corioas ttaireller, .the stsiuils of Ctal-* 

Hpoli 'and Constantinople. .To ecqaire a jast idea of Abese events, I have companBd 

.,,,.^ the narratives and prejndices of Uie Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Anibiiuia*,- The 

: p N. Spanish ati4>a8«MlOf moBtioM this hostile uiubn of tbe.Ghris^aBa3uMl0ltflM«ii«^(Vie 

/' •• de TimonTi p. 96.) 
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the double straits were guarded with ships ?ind fortifica- 
tions ; and they separately withheld the transports which 
Tiinour demanded of either nation, under the pijet^nce 
of attacking their eneniy, Al th^ same time, tliey soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, 
anci prudently tempted him to retreat with the honours 
of tietbry. Soliman, the soa of Bajdzet, implored Ws 
clemency for his fether and hipself ; accepted, by a red 
pateiit, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already held by the sword ; and reiterated his ardent 
wish, of casting himself in person at thfe feet of the king 
of the world. The Greek emperor*' (either John or Ma- 
nuel) submitted to pay the same tribute which he had 
stipulated with the Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty , 
by an oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve 
his conscience as soon as the Mogul arms had , retired 
from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of nations as- 
cribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of vast 
and romantic compass ; a design of subduing Egypt and 
Africa, marchihg from the Nile to the Atlantic ocean, 
entering Europe by the straits of Gibraltar, and after 
imposing Tiis yoke on the kingdoms of Christendom, of 
returning home by the deserts of Russia and Tartaiy. 
Hiis remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was averted 
by the submission of the suhan of Egypt; the honours of 
the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy 
(rf Timbur ; and a rare gift of a giraffe^ or camelopard, 
and nine ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute 
of the African world. Our imagination is not less as- 
tonished by the portrait of a Mogul, who, in his camp 
before Smyrna, meditates, and almost accomplishes, the 
invasion of the Chinese empire .^ Timour was urged to 
tWs etiterprise by national honour and religious zeal. 

o Since the hum of Gesar bad beeo transferred to the saltans of Bein, the Greek 
pii^ces.of Constantinople (Sl^erefeddip, lib, 5* o. 54.) were eonfonnded with tbe 
CbHstian Unrdt of Gallipoli, Tbessalonica, &c. under the title of rsftfcuf^ wbich is de» 
Ttre^'bj coTTOptioo from tiie genitive tov J(t>^* (Cantemir, p. 51,) ■ 

p See Sherefeddin, lib. 5. c. 4. who marks, in i( jttst itineraiy, the road to €Mm, 
wbich Arabshab (torn. S. c. $3.) paints in Tagne and rhetorical coloirs* 

VOL. VIII. I - 
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The torrents which he had shed of Mussulman Wood 
could be expiated only by an equal destruction of the 
infidels ; and as he now stood at the gates of paradise, he 
migjht best secure his glorious entrance, by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding moschs in every city, and 
establishing the profession of faith in one God, and his 
prophet Mahomet. The recent expulsion of the house , 
of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul name ; and the dis- . 
orders of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity for 
revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dy- . 
nasty of Ming^ died four years before the battle of Ango- 
ra; and his grandson, a weak and unfortunate youth> 
was burnt in his palace, after a million of Chinese had 
perished in the civil war.** Before he evacuated Anatolia, . 
Timour dispatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous army, 
or' rather colony, of his old and new subjects, to open 
the road, to subdue the Pagan Calraucs and Mungals, 
and to found cities and magazines in the desert ; and, by 
tne diligence of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect 
map and description of the unknown regions, from the 
source of the Irtish to the wall of China, During these , 
preparations, the emperor achieved the final conquest of 
Georgia; passed the winter on the banks of the.Araxes ; 
appeased the troubles of Persia ; and slowly returned ^ 
to his capital, after a campaign of four years and nine 
months. 
Sh'i'tsa- 9" *^ throne of Samarcand,' he displayed, in a short 
r D*ub4 ^^P^^^' ^^^ magnificence and power ; listened to the com- 
jaij-l ' plaints of the people ; distributed a just measure of re- 
janoiryT' ^ards and punishments ; employed his riches in the ar- 
chitecture of palaces and temples ; and gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Egypt, Ara"bia, India, Tartary, Rus- 
sia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of 
tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the oriental artists. 

«! Sjnopsis Hist. Sinioae, p. 74—76. (in the fourth part of the Relations de Thc- 
▼enol). Dahalde» HisU de la Cbioe (torn. 1. p. 507, 508. folio edition); and for the 
chronology of the Chinese empeMrs, de Gaighes, Hist, des Hans, torn. 1. p. 71, 72. 

' For the retnrn, triomph, and death, of Timoar. see Sherefeddin (lib. 6. c. 1—30.) 
and Arabsfaah. (torn. 2. c. 35'-47.) 
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The marriage of six of the emperor's grandsons was es- 
teemed an act of religion as well as of paternal tender- 
ness ; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs was revived 
in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the gardens 
of Canighid, decorated with innumerable tents and pa» 
vilions^ which displayed the luxury of a great city and 
the spoils of a victorious camp. Whole forests were cut 
down ' to supply fiiel for the kitchens ; the plain was 
spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of every liquor, 
to which thousands of guests were courteously invited : 
the orders of the state, and the nations of the earth, were 
marshalled at the royal banquet ; nor were the ambassa- 
dors of Europe (says the haughty Persian) excluded from 
the feast ; since even the cassesy the smallest of fish, find 
their place in the ocean.' The public joy was testified by 
illuniinatiohs and masquerades; the trades of Samarcand 
passed in review, and every trade was emulous to execute 
some quaint device^ some marvellous pageant, with the 
materials of their peculiar art. Afler the marriage-con- 
tracts had been ratified by the cadhis, the bridegrooms 
and their brides retired to the nuptial chambers ; nine 
times^ according to the Asiatic fashion, they were dress- 
ed iand undressed ; and, at each change of apparel, pearls 
and rubies were showered on their heads, and contemp* 
tuously abandoned to their attendants. A general in- 
dulgence was proclaimed ; every law was relaxed, every 
pleasure was allowed ; the people were free, the sovereign 
was idle ; and the historian of Timour may remark, that, 
after devoting fifty years to the attainment of empire, 
the only happy period of his Ufe were the two months 
in whidi he ceased to exercise his power. But he was 
soon awakened to the cares of government and war. 
The standard was unfurled for the invasion of China ; 

• Slierefeddiii (lib. 6. o. 24.) mentioiif the ambaswidors of one of the moet potent 
MTereigos of Barope. We know that it vtm Henrj III. king of Castile; and the 
enrieaa relation of his two embassies is still extant. (Mariana, Hist Hispan.lib« 19. 
0. 11. torn. 2. p. 339, 330. Avertissement a I'Hist. de Timnr Bee. p. 28—33.) 
There appears likewise to have been some oorrespondenoe between the Mognl emperor 
and -the court of Charles VII. king of Fnnoe, (Hi9toire de Fkanfee, par Velly et Vil. 
laref, torn. 12. p. 336.) 

I 2 
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the emirs made their report of two hundred thousand^ 
the; aelect aiKi veteran^ soldiers of Iran and Tdoran; 
their baggage and proyjsians; were transported by. five 
hundred great waggoiis^^nd an imniense train of horses 
and camels ; and the troopa might prlspare for a long ab- 
sence^ since more than six months were employed, in the 
tranquil journey of a caravan from Samarcand tbiPektn:. 
Neither ^e^nor the severity of the winter, coukL retard 
the impatience of Timow ; he mounted :on hbrsebadq^ 
pass^.the Sihooa on the ice, marched seventy-six para^ 
aangs,: three hundred miles, from his^^ital, and pitched 
hisilast camp in die i^ighbourhood' of Otrar, wliere he 
His death was expected by thei angel of death. Fatigui^ and the 

on the road ^ ^ ^ "^ /• . , ^ i i , i- 

t4> China, UK&creet use off iced water accderated the pcogressof 

April 1.*^' his fever^ ^d the oonqueron of Asiaej^ired in the seven- 
tieth yssar of his^ age, thirty^iiva years after he had^ as^ 
cended the throne of Zagatail His designs were lost ;iiia 
ardiieisiwere disbanded; China was saved; and fo^rteen^ 
yearj^ after hds dtcease^ the most powerful: of his :ohil«« 
dren s^nt 3h alibassy of fHendship and Gomme'ce to^ 
the.court of Pekin/ 

fcilTJJIlrita ^^ ^®™^ ^^' Timour hai pervaded the east« and west ; 

ofTimour. his pqsterity IS stsll invested with the imperial if^/e.; and' 
the admiration t of his subjects^ who revered him almost 
as a.deity^ mky be justified^ in some degree^ by: the praise 
or confession^ of his bitterest enemies."* Although he 
was lame: o£ a hand and foot, his form and stature Wi^^ 
not unworthy of bis rank ; and. his vigorous healthy so 
essential to himself and to the world, was corroborated 
by temperaiice and exercise. In his> £|mili^r discourse 
fate was grave and modest, and if he was ignorant of the 
Arabic language, he spoke^ with fluency and elegaH^ee^ 
the Persian* and Turkii^h idioms^ It ^9as hif^ d«l%btito 

< S^e tbcr tnnslatioo of the Persian -acteonnt of their «mba88 j; a eak-dens teid- <nrlgibal 
piece (in Ihe foarth part of- tlie Relatibns de Tbeyenot)^ - They presented the emperei^ 
of China with an old horse which' Timour had formerl V rodfe. It was' itf thejear 1419 
(bat the J departed from theconrt of Herat, to whieh pfaoe they retoiiied in 'i4ft 
from Pelclu. 

- " Prom Arababah, torn. S. c. 99« The bright oc softer colonrs are borrowed firoat 
Shcrefeddb> d'Herbelot, and the Insiitntions. 
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converse with the learned on topics of history and 
science ; end the amusement of his leisure hour^ w^s the 
game 6f chess, which he improved, or corrufxbed, with 
new r^nem^iit^.'' In his religion, he was a zealouil, 
though not perhaps an orthodc^, Mussdman-^^ hutiiis 
sound understanding may tempt us to beliqve, tfaast a 
superstitious reverence for omens and' prophecies, for 
saints and astrologers, was only. affected as an instro- 
Tneiit of prficy. In the government of a vast empire, 
he stood alone and absolute, 'without a rebel 16 loppose 
his power, a favourite to seduce his affections, or a. mi- 
nister to mislead his judgment. It was hk firmest maxim, 
tha* 'Whate^rer tnight-be the ccm^quehoe, lhe>wQrd taf 
the prince should never 4)6 disputed or rcEialled ; but bis 
foes have fnalidioudty dbserved^ that the commands of 
aiigef and dei^tructi^n wei^emor^ strictly executed than 
those of bendtcence ttnii 'fe^vpcrr. ' His sons 'amid grand- 
sons, df whomTimbtirtefttsbc-and-tbirty at. his de- 
cease, were his^l^t and mo^ j^btnissive subjects ; and 
when^vcaf they deviaited from, their dyty^jthey werecoiv 
reoted^ according 'to the laws. brZingis,wiljfi itbe basto- 
nade». and ailerwatxi i^iesti^red to honour ancl cptamand. 
Perhaps his h^rt" was ndt devoid^of the .social vktutes-; 
peiliaps foe was not incapable -of loving his.friendsy and 
parddning his eneniies: but the rules of morality atb 
founded ofn flie ptiblic inteiiept ; and it may be ;»i£Bc|eiil 
to. applaud the wisdom of a mbnarch, for the libere^Ufy 
by "v^Mch he is not impef^erififaed, and for the justioe bjr 
which W' is stf^hgthetifed and ^eririched. ^ ,To mamtain 
the harmony of authority and q^ience, to chastise the 
proud, to protect the Wejk, tbr reward the deserving, to 

X Bis »^ 9jt^m was jnaUiplkd^ from tldrty-liwo^iieces nmi sixtj'foar «.qatrjBf^ 
to fiftj-sik pieces and one bundled and tdo of one fatkudred and ihiAj sqnafei; ^ Bat 
ezoepi in. his oonrt^'the old game haii been thoaght snfiicieotlj elaborate. The Mo* 
gof emperor Was rather pieased.^han hurt ^vfth th« ▼rbtorjr bf a 'stflijeot: a ohess- 
blarerw^ feel the vahie ofihis.encomhWl ' 

y See $hereMdin, 1!b/5. c. 15, «5. Arabshah (torn, f . o. 96. p. 801. 803.) f6^ 
proves the impiety otTimoar an4 the Md^U, wbtf ahiU)St preferred to the Koran, the 
ya$ea, or law of Ztogts (cai l^bas maledicat); n6r will V^ believe that Sfaatokh had 
abolished the use and atithoritf of that Pagan code. 
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banish vice and idleness, from his dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depredations 
of the soldier, to cherish the laboui:s of the husbandman^ 
to encourage industry and learning, and^ by an equal ^nd 
moderate assessment, to increase the revenue, without 
increasing the taxe?, are indeed the duties of a prince ; 
but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an ample 
and immediate recompense. Timour might boa^t, that, 
at his accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of anar- 
chy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous monarchy, 
a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a pur^e pf gold 
from the east to the west. Such was his confidence 
and merit, that from this reformation he derived excuse 
for his victories^ and a title to universal dooiinion. The 
four following observations, will serve to appreciate his 
claim to the public gratitude ; and perhaps we shall con- 
clude, that the Mogul emperor was rather ^ the. spurge 
than the benefactor of . mankind* 1 • If some partial 
disorders, some local oppressions, were healed by the 
sword of Timour, the remedy was far ,i;nore pemicipus 
than the disease. By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, 
the petty tyrants of Persia might afflict their subjects ; 
but whde nations were crushed under the foptsteps of 
the reformer. The groimd which had been occupied by 
flourishing cities was often marked by his abominable 
trophies, by columns,. or pyramids, of human heads. 
Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Boursa, Spotymfi, . aqd a thousand others, 
were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his pre- 
sence, and by his troops; and^ perhaps his.con^ience 
would have been startled, if a priest or philosopher had 
dared to number the millions of victims whom he had 
sacrificed to the establishment of peace and order." 2. 

■ * Betimes the bloody pasiagef of this narratiye, I mast refer to an anticipstioB in 
the foarth Tolome of the DecliDe and Fall, which, in a sugle note, (p. 251.) 
aooamidates near three hundred thoasaod beads of the monaments of his craeltj. 
ExcepI in Rowe's plaj on the fifth of No?ember, I did not expect to hear of Timonr^s 
amiable moderation. (Whitl^s preface, p. 7.) Yet I can excuse a generoas enthu- 
siasm in the reader, and still more in the editor, of the JnstUutions, 
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His most destructive wars were rather inroads than con- 
quests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hin- 
dostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia,^ without 
a hope or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
Frqm thence he departed, laden with spoil ; but he left 
behind him neither troops to awe the contumacious, 
nor magistrates to protect the obedient, natives. When 
he had broken the faoriq of their ancient government, 
he abandoned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils compensated 
by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which 
he laboured to cultivate and adorn, as the perpetual in- 
heritance, of his family. But his peaceful labours were 
often interrupted, and sometimes blasted,, by the absence 
of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga or 
the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their 
master and their duty. The public and private injuries 
were poorly redressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry and 
punishtoeht ; and' we must be content tp praise the In- 
stitutions ofTimour as the specious idea of a perfect mbr 
narchy. -4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of his 
administration, they evaporated with his life.. To reign, 
rather than to govern, was th6 ambition of his children 
and grandchildren,* the enemies of each other and of the 
people. A fragment of the empire was upheld with 
some glory by Sharokh his youngest son ; but after Aw 
decease, the scene was again involved in darkness and 
blood ; and before thjB end of a century, Transoxiana 
and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, " 
and the Turkmans of the black and white ^heep: The 
race of Timour would have been extinct, if a hero/ his 
descendant in the fifth degree, had not fled before the 
Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hiiidostan. His succes- 

',»€oiisalt the last cliaptecs of Sberefeddiii and Arabshab, and M. de GoigB^. 
(9nt.:Ae8 Hnns. torn. 4. lib. 20.) Fraser'a History of Nadir Shah, p. 1—62. 't]^9 
ttor J of Timonr'g descendants is imperfectly told, and the second and third parts of 
Sberefeddin are unknown. 
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sor8 (the great Moguls)*" extended their sway from die 
mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin^ and from Can- 
dahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of Aurun- 
asebe, their empire has been dissolved ; their treasures of 
Delhi have been rifled by a Persij^n robber, and the rifhr 
est of their kingdoms is now possessed by a company of 
Christian merchants^ of a remote island in the northern 
ocean. 
Cijii w«n pgj. lUfferent was the fate pf the Ottoman monarchy. 

of the sons ---, ; - - . i ', 

oi Biyaiet, Tlie massy trunk was bent to the ground^ but no sooner 
— i4«i. did the hurricane pass away> than it again rose .with fresh, 
vigour and more lively vegetation. When Timour, in 
eviery sense^ had evacuated Anatolia^ he left the cities 
without a palace, a treasure^ or a king. The open coun- 
try was overspread with hordes of shepherds and robbers 
of Tartar or Turkman origin; the recent conquests gf 
Bajazet were restored to the emirs^ one of whbm^ in hssp 
revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; and his fi>^ sons were 
eager, by civil' discord, to cqnsilftie the remnant of their 
patrimotiy. I shall enumerate their names in the order 
\jff °**^ of th^ir age and actions.** 1 . It is doubtful, whether I re^ 
late the story of the true Mmtapha, or of an impostor^ 
who personated that lost prinoe. He fought by his far 
thier's 3ide in the battle of Angora: but >vhen the capr 
iive sultan was permitted to inq^uire for his diildren^ 
Mouisa alone could be found s and the Turkish histqr 
nans, the slaves pf th6 trimpphaiU faction, are, peiaiiuaded 
that his brother was confounded among tl^e^slain. If 
Miistapha escaped from that disastrc»us fiel(il^ ^e was con- 
cealed twelve years from his friends and epqpf/^, till he 
emerg^ inrniessaly> andwa9hailed,by a nnR^erOjUS par- 
ty, as the son and succes^oi: of Bajaz^e^. ,Jfi^ flrst 4^7 
feat )^ould have been bis last, haft npt the .^fue, or &i9&9 

^ filmb Atttv^ the pnaent Mognl, is ia the fonrteenth degree from Timoor, by M iran 
Shah, his third son* See the SMond Tolome of Dow's History of Hindosttn. 

c The eif il wars, froiq the death of Bajazet to lliRt of Mnstapba, are rented, to- 
cSiMrdiog to the Toerks, by Bemetriiis Canteinir. (p. 5&--8$» Of the'GreekSj ChfK 
• &andj\tB,\\iii.'4. and 5.) Phratiza, (lib; 1, c. Sb^Si.) and Dacaa; (c, 18— 27.>U^. 
liit IS the nost'copions and best informed. * 
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Mo^tapl^hee^ ^aved by tfa^ Gfec&s^ end re^for^^ dfter 
the depease of h.i$ brother Mahomel:^ to liberty and em^- 
pire. A degeoerate mjnd seamed to argUe kis 'spunous 
birth; and if^ on t;he throne of AdiianOple^ he was adov^ 
as the Ottoman sultan^ bis flight/ his fetteis,iand «h jg- 
nomimons gibbet, delivered the impostor to poj^ular ocm* i 

teqipt. A similar character ^nd daim w^ri^lasiserted by 
several rival ^pret^d^s ; thirty persons are said to have 
sufiea^d under the: nan^e of M^stapha ; fufid these < fre- 
quent ^EpQQQutions may perhaps in^in\late/ that the Turkr 
ish coyrt wa9 npt perfectly -secute of the death of the 
lawful prin^4 2- After his father's ctiptivity^sa'^ire^nttd «. ua 5 
for some ititne in the neighbourhood of Angora> Siric^, 
and the JSljack m^i and his aoibas^ors were dikshiissed 
from th^.f reaience of TimoKir with fair pr(HKi3ses and hot- 
nourable gifts^ But. the^ maimer ^ waa * soon ddprived of 
his.provinp^ and life, by a^ jeialoi^s brother, the soivereigii • 
of Aoia^ia; and th^s ifindi event su^ested a {^ous^sHn*- 
sio^^ that the law<of MOiQS and Jesus, QS'ImanA\MtmAi 
had bef9». abrogated by' th6 gce^t&fiJyhho^^t. ^ 3^JSqliman 3. soiiman, 
is not number,^ in *h^>lists.of tbie'TurkidL.empwors: ^^ '"^^ 
yet h(s<^^ked th^v^jioi'iQusfA^qgf^ssof Ib^ '1^ 
and after their defi8rture> Jftnited for avi^iilethe^^t^ 
of Adsianpple and Boc^sa^ In i^^t heWais^bniTeiab^ 
tivey and uiifdrtunate ; Us Gouragie^hvas so&toed by'icie^ 
mewy ;. jbut it was likewise inflaiaed by pre^fiDbption> and 
corrupted; by inteflo^i^Qoiir^and idliaties^.- He relaxed 
the nervi9S't^:<fi8Qii:^gie, In a gbvtoitnent where 'either 
th0 ^ibject or the.^overeigniinilat .contimiaify ^tm\Ap% 
his v^ces^ alienated: tbe;(^]^i>f the ansy and tiaekiw} 
and his daily-^Erud^ennessiiSoeontemptifaleffna pptnOe 
and smmnK Wiaafido^iblyrodioiis in ^ t dssdiple of the pro^ 
phet^ Jn the: dumber xxfrintoxioatooa he was 8orp^^ 
by his Int^h^r. Mousa ; ' and as r he iLsd from Adrianbpte 
towardsithet Bynntine capital, 'St^fnan' was lOvertaiseh^ 

^ AralMlbali^tdBi* 2. o. 36. whose t6«toony on Hiis oootsiiAi is wdjj^ty and vahisbfe.' 



The «&Ute^a^ qC ^ (aaknpwii to Abe T«ckil)ib,^|L9iM«BrG0iiABlM4:^jr'SbcM«lcKn. 
(lib. 5. c. 57.) / • 



A. D. 1403 



1410. 
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and slain in a bath, after a reign of seven years and ten 
4.M011M, months, 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded him 
'as the slave of the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of 
Anatolia was confined within' a narrow limit, nor could 
his broken militia and empty treasury contend with the 
hardy and veteran bands of the sovereign of Romania. 
Mousa fled in disguise from the palace of Boursa; tra- 
versed the Propontis in an open boat ; wandered over the 
Wallachian and Servian hills; and after some vain at- 
tempts, ascended the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained with the blood of Soliman. In a reign of three 
years and a half, his troops were victorious against the 
Christians of Hungary and the Morea ; but Mousa was 
ruined by his timorous disposition and unseasonable cle- 
mency. After resigning the sovereignty of Anatolia, he 
fell a victim to the perfidy of his ministers, and the su- 
5. Maho- periof ascendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The final 
A. a 1413 victory of Mahomet was the just recompense of his pru- 
"'^**^' dence and moderation. Before his father's captivity, the 
- royal youth hadbieen intrusted with the government of 
Amasia, thirty days' journey from Constantinople, and 
the Turkish frontier against the Christians of Trebiaond 
and Georgia. The castle^ in Asiatic warfare, was esteem- 
ed impregnable; and the city of Amasia,* which is equally 
divided by the river Iris, rises on either side in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and represents on a smaller scale 
the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timour ap- 
pears to have overlooked this obscure and contumacious 
angle of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without provoking 
the conqueror, maintained his silent independence, arid 
chased from the province the last stragglers of the Tar- 
tar host. He relieved himself from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood of Isa; but in the contests of their more pow- 
erful brethren, his firm neutrality was respected ; till, 
after the triunyph of Mousa^ he stood fordi the heir and 
avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet ob- 

. • Ambtbth, loe. eitat. Abalfeds, Geog^ph. tab. 17. p. 502. Bnsbequiu, epiit. 1^ 
p. 96, 97. in Itioere C. P. et. Amasiano. 
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tained Anatolia by treaty, and Romania by arms ; and 
the soldier who presented him with thie head of Mouaa, 
was rewarded as the benefactor of his king and country. 
The eight years of his sole and peaceful reign were use- 
fully em[doyed in banishing the vices of civil discord, 
and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric of the Otto« 
man monarchy. His last care was the choice of two vi- 
ziers, Bajazet and Ibrahim/ who might guide the youth of Reign of 
his son Amurath ; and such were their union and pru- a!"d!*i«i' 
denoe, that they concealed above forty days the emperor*s fj^]' 
death; till the arrival of his successor in the palace of 
Boursa. A new war was kindled in Europe by the 
prince, or impostor, Mustapha ; the first vizier lost his 
^my and his hiead ; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, 
whose name and family are still revered, extinguished 
the last pretender t6 the throne of Bajazet, and closed 
the scene of domestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed the Ro-onioii 
body of the nation, were strongly attached to the unity ottomui 
of the empire ; and Romania and Anatolia, so often torn S;^*4ji; 
asunder by private ambition, were animated by a strong 
and invincible tendency of cohesion. Their efforts 
might have instructed the Christiam powers; and had 
they occupied with a confederate fleet the straits of Gal- 
lipoli, the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been 
speefdily annihilated. Biit the schism of the west, and 
the factions and wars of France and England, diverted 
tlie Latins from this generous enterprise: they enjoyed 
the present respite, without a thought of futurity.;* and 
were often tempted by a momentary interest to serve 
the common enemy of their religion. A colony of 

' The Tirtiiefl of Ibrahim are praised by a contemporarj Greek* (Baoai * c. 25.) 
Hitf descendants are the sole nobles in Turkey: thej content themselves wilh the ad- 
ministration of his picas foundations, are excused from pdblio offices, and reoeiTetwo 
annuai Tisits from the sultan. (Cantemir, p. 76.) 

r See Pacbjmer, (lib. 5. c. 29.) Nioephoras Gregoras, (lib. 2. c'. 1.) Sherefeddia, 
(lib. 5. o. 57.) and Ducas. (c. 25.) The last of these, a curious and careful observer, 
is entitled, from his birth and station, 'to particular credit in all that concerns Ionia 
and the islands. Among the natioifs that resorted to New Phocsa, he mentions the 
^glish {Ayy\nm) ; an e4rlj e?idence of Mediterranean trade. 
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Genoese/ which had been planted at Phocaea^ on tfae 
Italian coast, was enriched l^ the lucrative monopoly of 
~ altttn*; arid their tranquillity under the Turkish empire 
waS: secured by Iheaunual .payiment df tribute. In the last 
qivil'war of the Ottomans, the^atenoeseigownior, Ador- 
no,^a bold and.ambilioiisyouithj>ietnbEaced the; party of 
Amurath; and undertook, with senren stout galleys, to 
. ! transport ihinx from Asia if a Europe.. The ailtan and 
five hundred guards emhairked on bpardthe admind's 
ship, which was manned by ei^hf bundned of the bravest 
Franks. His life and literty were in their hands; nor 
ean we, without reluctance,' apjdaud the fidelity of Ador- 
nd, whbi. in tihie midst of the jpassag^ hox^ before Jaim^ 
and gratefully accepted a discharge: of his arrears of trir 
bufe; They landed in sight of Musfapha and Gallipdi; 
two thousand Itsdians, armed with larioes:and battles 
axes, attended Amurath to the conquest of Adrianopie^ 
I arid thii .veual service was soon liepaid by Ahe ruin of the 
; (^niwaeece and eolojiy /6f Ehocs&a, 
att^e^offte . If .Timour had gi^nfirousjy marched, at the request 
pii^ A* d'. «nd ito the rdief of the :Gre^k MJiperor, . he. might be en- 
1402-1425. ^jlj^ tQithe praise andJgratitudepfithe.Christians** But 
a Mlissulpaan, ' wh^ c^ded ciritoGteorgia the swordiof 
peir^feutitfUiiand re^p6ctfid:the:.holy- warfere of B^jaaet^ 
WW hot disposed, ixp pit/ oit su<K5our the idolaters of! .Eii* 
rope. The Tartar > followed the impulse of ambition : 
and the ddivt^hce of Constantinople. was the acciden-^ 
tal consequence. When Manuel abdicated the govern-* 
menty it was^his prater, rather than bis hope, that the 

^ For .'tlo ipii^it of navigatioo, and freedom of jAD^ient Pboosba, or rat|ier of the 
Phooeaos, oonsolt.the fir^ybpok of Herodotus, ^nd the Geographical Index of his last 
and leaiiied French transUtor» M. tarcher. (torn. 7. p. 299;) 

* Pfiooea is not enomerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 35. 52.) among the places pro- 
4Q0tiTe of alnm : l^e reckons Egypt as the fir^t, and for the secpnd the isle of Me(o8, 
Whosd 'ahim niinei are described by Toamefort, (torn. 1. }ettre 4.) a trarefter ani a 
natnralidt. After the lo^s of Phocea, the Genoese, in 1459, found that nsefol mineral 
in the isle of Ischia. (Tsmael. Boniliand^ ad pncam, c. 35.) 

I' The writer who. has the most abased this fabuiQOs generosity, is onr ingenlons 
sir William Temple (his works, vol. 5. p. 349, 3^0. octavo edjtipn), that lover of 
fexbtio virtue. After the conquest of Rassia, &q. and the passage of the Danube, hii 
Tartar hero relieves, visits, adinires, and refases, the city of Constantine. His flatter- 
ing pencil deviates in every line from the truth of history ; yet bis pleasbg fictions are 
more excusable than the gross errors of Cantemir. 
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rum oC the church and state might be ddayedboyotid 
hi^ uflbappy days; and after bis returti from a western 
pilgriipagei he ex|)ected every hour the news of the sad 
catastrophe. On a' sudden^ he wacd .adt£)ttish€d' and re- 
joiced by the inteffi^ce of the retreat, theovertHroiw^ 
and the captivity 9 of llieOttoidan^ Mkbuel^ immediately 
salted from Modon in die Morea;^ aseended the throne 
of Constantinople ; and dismissed'^ hi&' bHnd competitor 
toan eaisy exile in the isle of Lesbos^. The ambassadors 
of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to bis pre- 
sence ; but their pride was fallen, their tone was modest; 
they were awed by the j^st apprehension, lest the Greeks* 
dbould open to the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soli- 
man saluted the emperor by the name of father; soli- 
dted at his hands the government or gift of Romania ; 
and promised: to deserve his favour by in viewable friend* 
^p^;and the restitiitbn of Thessalortica, with the most 
inifx>rtant places along'the Strymon, the Prdpontis, and 
the Black sea. The alliance of Soliman exposed the em^ 
perorate tbeenmity and revenge of Mooaa; the Turks^ 
appeared in arms before the gates of Constantifnople; but 
they were refnilsed by sea and Imd; and Unless the city 
was guarded by sonje foreign mercenaiies, the Greeks' 
must have wondered' at their own triumph; But, in* 
stead of prolonging the division of theDttomfan powers, 
the p<^icy or i^ssion of Mamielwas^ tempted tb assist the 
most formidable of the sons of Bigazet. He concluded 
a treaty with:Md3omet^ whose progt^s wai^ checked by 
tibe msuperable banrier of Gallipoll: the sultan and hisf 
fatwpB were transported oVertheBdsj^orus ; he was hos- 
p^biy entertained in this: capital ; and his succesafui 
sdly was tbe first step to :t^Gonqi«8t of Romania; l^ie 
ruin was suspended by. tha prudence and mocbration of 
thfe conqueror ; he faithfully discharged his own obliga- 
tions and those of Soliman, respected the laws of grati- 

1 Vor tlie reigns of Matiael and John, of Mctfaonietl. and Ataaratb II. seetBe Otb- 
manMstOry of Cantemir, (p. 70—95.) and the three Greeks, Chafcondyles, PBraoxa, 
and Docai, who is still superior to his riTals. 
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tude and peace ; and left the emperor guardian of his two 
yojanger 8ons, in the vain hope of saving them from the 
jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the exe- 
cution of his last testament would have offended the na- 
tional honour and religion; and the divan unanimously 
pronounced, that the royal youths should never be aban- 
doned tp the custody and education of a Christian dog. 
On this refusal, the Byzantine councils wefe divided ; 
I but the age and caution of Manuel yielded to the pre- 
sumption of his son John ; and they unsheathed a dan- 
gerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or 
'fake Mustapha, who had long been detained as a captive 
and hostage, and for whose maintenance they received 
an annual pension of three hundred thousand aspers."*: 
At the door of his prison, Mustapha subscribed to every' 
proposal ; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, 
were, stipulated as the price of his deliverance. But ho 
sooner was be seated on the throne of Romania, than he 
dismissed the Greek ambassadors with a smile of con- 
tempt, declaribg, in a pious tone, that, at the day of judg- 
ment, he would rather answer for the violation of an 
oath, than for the surrender of a Mussulman city into- 
the bands pf the infidels. The iempemr was at once the 
enemy of the two rivals; from whom he had sustained, 
and to whom he had offered, an injury ; and the Victory 
of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing spring, by the, 
siege of Constantinople." * 

Siege of Xhe religious merit of subduing the city of the CaeiSJars* 
nopie bj attracted from Asia : a crowd of volunteers, who aspired 
Amarath ^ ^j^^ crown 6f martyrdom : their military ardour was 
^jj^j^^ff' inflamed by the promise of rich spoils and beautiful fe- 
Aogwt «4. males ; and the sultan's ambition was consecrated by the 

m TheTarkuh asper ((nm tbe Geeek otfir^) is, or was* a piece of white or sSver 
money, at present maoh debased, bat which was formerlj equivalent to the fifty-foorth 
part, at least, of a Venetian dacat or seqoiii; and the three haddred thouaand aspers, 
a prinoely allowance or royal tribote, may be oompated at two thonsaad fiye boodred; 
pounds sterling. (Leanolav. Pandect. Tare. p. 406 — 408.) 

^ For the siege of Constantinople in 1422, see the particular and contemporary 
narratiTe of John Cananus, pablished by Leo AUatias, at tbe end of his edition of 
Acropolita. (p. 180^199.) 
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presence and prediction of Seid Bechar^ a descendant of 
the prophet/ who arrived in the camp, on a mole^ with 
a venerable train of five hundred disciples. But he might 
Unsh^ if a fanatic could blush, at the failure of his assu- 
rances. The strength oi the walls resisted an army df - 
two hundred thousand Turks: their assaults were repelled 
by the sallies of the Greeks and their foreign mercena-; 
ries: the old resources of defence were opposed to the ; 
new engines of attack ; and the enthusiasm of the der- 
vish, who was snatched to heaven in visionary converse : 
with Mahomet, was answered by the credulity of the 
Christians, v/ho beheld the Virgin Mary, in a violet gar- 
ment, walking on the rampart and animating their cou* 
ragCwP After, a siege of two months, Amurath was re- 
called to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished 
by the death of a guiltless brother. While he led his ja- Th« •^p^ 
nizaries to new conquests in Europe and Asia, the By- pda^io- 
zantine empire was indulged in a servile and precarious ^I'a'iits, 
respite of thirty years. Manuel sunk into the grfive, ^^^^IZq 
and John Palaeologus was permitted to reign, for an an- 0ctoi)«rsil 
nual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers, and the . 
dereliction of almost all that he held beyond the suburbs 
of Constantinople. 
In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish Herediiwy 

stfccessioB 

empire, the first merit must doubtless be assigned to the and merit 
personal qualities of the sultans ; since, in human life, T 
the most important scenes will depend on the character 
of a single actor. By some shades of wisdom and yivr. 
tue, they may be discriminated from each other ; but, 
except in a single instance, a period of nine reigns and 
two hundred and sixty-five years is occupied, from the 
elevation of Othman to the death (rfSoliman, by a rare 
series of warlike and active princes, who impressed their 

^ Caotemir, p. 80. Cananos, who describes Seid Becliar wiUioak naming bim, 
supposes that the friend of Mahomet assamed in his anaoars the privilege of a prophet, 
and that the fairest of the Greek nans were promised to the saint and bis disciples. 

P For this miracalous apparitioi^ Cananns appeals to the Mussulman saint ; but 
who will bear testimony for Seid Bechar ? 
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rabfMts with obecfienoe and thdr enemies mHi terror. 
Instead ofthe slothful Inxury of the seraglio, the hdrs 
oftoytity were edueated in the council and the fidd ; 
from eaHy youth they were intrusted by their £rfhers 
with the comnMud of provinces and armies; and this 
nwnly institution, which was often productive of civ9 
war, must have essentially contributed to the disdpfine 
and vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot 
style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descend- 
ants or Aiceessors ofthe apostle of God ; and the kin- 
dred which they claim with the Tartar khans^ of the 
house of Zingis, appears to be founded in^ttery, rather 
than in truths** Their origin is obscufe; but their sa- 
cred and indefeasible right, whibh no time can erase and 
no violence can infringe, was soon and unalterably im- 
planted in the minds of their subjects. A weak or vidous 
sultan may be deposed or strangled ; but his inherit- 
ance devolves to an infant or an idiot : nor has the most 
daring rebel presumed to ascend the throneof his lawful 
soverdgn/ While the transient dynasties of Asia have 
been continually subverted by a crafty vizier in the pa- 
lace, or a victorious general in the camp, the Ottoman 
sucoession has been confirmed by the practice of five 
centuries, and is now incorporated with the vital princi- 
ple of the Turkish nation. 
saMiiM To the sprit and constitution of that nation, a strong 
bUm «r ii» and singular influence may, however, be ascribed. The 
^•'*^ primitive sul^ts of Othman were the four hundred fa- 
milies <^ wttfidering Turkmans, who had followed his an- 
cestors fitun the Chms to the Smgar ; and the plains of 
Anatolia are sttll covered \rith the white and black tents 

« Uf <Mi4 n y mJi^ l »»f^ti»MiMirfKiii» wtt> iifctw m dA«nh>fciafa<fafc. 
> >* fcw ii w k l«9l»(Ci«lMMr»|^3tt.) fiiwiii to «^» tha aB tht ihlmhh cTS*- 

vlHMk IMM WMI toMS W VfWil\ MM vMI H VM tHM to MMlnh ■MnMC Cinnifll 

i» ^to ^ ^ g |l to w 4 5w>^ts .> t^y imw j ii itf II ^wi j iftm ^ Mgjwtiirfigi^ 
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of their rustic brethren. But this original drop Was dis*- 
solved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished subjects, 
who, under the ijame of Turks, are united by the com- 
mon ties of religion, language, and manners. In the 
cities, from Ersseroum to Belgrade^ that national appella^ 
tion is common to all the Moslems, the first and most 
honourable inhabitants; but they have abandoned, at 
least in Romania, the villages and the cultivatbn of th^ 
land to the Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of 
the Ottoman government, the Turks were themselves 
excluded from all civil and military^ honours ; and a ser- 
vile class, an artificial people, was raised by the discipline 
of education to obey, to conquer, and to command/ 
From the time of Orchan and the first Amurath^ tlie 
sultans were persuaded that a government of the sword 
must be renewed in each generation with hew soldiers ; 
and that such soldiers must be soujght, tiot in effeminate 
Asia, but among the hardy and warlike natives of Eu- 
rope, The provinces of. Thrace, Macedonia, Albania; 
Bulgaria, and Servia, became the perpetual seminary of 
the Turkish army ; and when the rpy^l fifth of the cap- 
tives was diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, of 
the fifth child, or of every fifth year, Was rigorously le- 
vied on the Christian families. At the age of twelve or 
fourteen years, the most robust youths were torn from 
their parents ; their names were enrolled in a book, and 
from that moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 
tained^ for the public service. According to. the promise 
of their * appearance, they were selected for the royal 
schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, intrusted to 
the care of the bashaws^ or dispersed in the houses of 
the Anatolian peasantry. It was the first care of their 
masters to instruct them in the Turkish language : their 
bodies were exercised by every labour that could fortify 
their strength : they learned to wrestle^ to leap, to run> 
to shoot with the bow, and afterward with the musket, 

* 'Cbalcondjlet (lib. 5.) and Daeas (c. 23.) exhibit the nide lineaments of Ihe 
Ottoinan policj, and the iransmatalion of ChristitiD children into Turkish soldiers* 
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till they were drafted into the chambers and companies of 
the janizaries, and severdy trained in the military or mo- 
Jiastic discipline of tlj^ order. The youths most con- 
*sptcuotis for birth, talents^ and beaut^', were admitted in- 
to the inferior dass of agiamoglans, or the more libe- 
ral rank ofichoglam, of whom the former were attaelr- 
ed to the palace^ and the latter to the person of the 
prince. In four successive schools^ under the rod of the 
white eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship a^d of darting^ 
the javelin were their daily exercise^ while those of a 
more studious cast applied themselves to the study of the 
Koran, and the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian 
tongues. As they advanced in seniority and merits they 
were gradually dismissed to military^ civile and even ec- 
clesiastical employments : the longer their stay^ the 
higher was tiieir expectation; tiU^ at a Hialure period^ 
they were admitted into the number of the forty agas, 
who stood before the sultan, and were promoted by Ka 
dioice to the government of provinces and the first ho- 
nours of the empire.^ Such a mode, of instituticHi wa^ 
admirably adapted to the forte and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals were, in the 
strictest sense^ the stavies of the emperor^ to whose 
bounty they were indebted for their instruction and sup- 
port. When they left the seraglio^ and suffered their 
beards to grow as the symbol of enfranchisement, thejr 
foimd themselves in an important oSice, without fitc^on 
or friendship, without parents and without heir^ depen^ 
dent on the habd which had raised.tbem from the dust^ 
aad which, on the slightest displeasurd, could break in 
pieces these statues of glass, aa th^ are aptly termed by 
th<a Turkish prowrb,'* In the jstow a»d painful steps of 
education, their chiaracter and talents were unfidded to a 

. * Thii sketch of the Torkish ednoitum and djMipIiae ig ohieflj borrowed from Ri- 
ceat'ii State of the Ottoman Bmpire, the Stato Militare del'lnqiMrie Ottomano of 
eeant Har»igli, (iii Ha^, tf$lt, m IdHo) >ind a Deaeriptioa df the iSeragUo^ approved 
^7 Mjr. GreaTei bimfelf^aoiirioat travelhur, and iaaert#d ia the second Tolnme of hia- 
w«firs« 

^ " From the series of one hnodred af^ fifteen t iiders tiU the sie^e of VioHUi, (tfar- 
slgli, p. 13.) their plaee maj be Taloed at three jears iHid a half purchase* , 
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discerning eye : the mdn, naked and alone^ was reduced 
to the standard of his personal merit : and, if the sove- y 
reigii had wisdom to choose, he possessed a pure and 
boundless liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates 
were tnuned by the virtues of abstinence to those of ac- 
tion ;. by the habits of submission to those of command. 
Asiniilar spirit was dtfiused among the troops ; and their 
silence and sobriety, their patience and modesty, have 
extorted the rehietant praise. of their Christian enemies.' 
Nor can the victory appear doubtful, if we compare the 
discipline and exercise of the janizaries with the pride of 
birth, the independence of chivalry, the ignorance of the 
new levies, the mutinous temper of the veterans, and the 
vices of intemperance and disorder, which so long con- 
taminated the armies of Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek empire and loTention 
the adjacent kingdoms^ would have been some more gnopowder. 
powerful weapon, some discovery in the art of war, that 
should give diem a decisive superiority over their Turk- 
ish foes. Such a weapon was in their hands ; such a 
discovery had been made in the critical moment of their 
fete. The chemists of China or Europe had found, by 
casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of salt- 
petrci sulphur, and charcoal, produces^ with a spark of 
fire, a tremendous explosion. It was soon observed, 
that if the expansive force were Compressed in a strong 
babe^ a ball of stone or iron might be expelled with irre- 
sistible and destructive velocity. Thd precise era of the 
invention and application of gunpowder' is involved in 
doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; yet we may 
clearly discern^ that it was known before the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; and that before the end of the 
same, the use of artillery in battles and sieges, by sea 
and land, was familiar to the states of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, France, and England.' The priority of nations 

* See the enterteiniitg and jndinioat letttrs of Bnsbeqaioi. 
y The fint and leoood Toluines of Dr. Watson's Chemical Bssays eontain two te- 
loaUe diMonrses on the disooTerT and composition of gaupowder. 
s ODthUsab|eot,aodeni testimonies oannotb«tnuted. The original painges are 

K2 
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is of small account ; none could derive aiiy exclusive be- 
nefit from their previous or superior knowledge ; and i^n 
the common improvement they stood on the same level 
of relative power ^d military science. Nor was it poB- 
mble to circumscribe the Secret within the pale of the 
church ; it was disclosed to the Turks By the treachery 
of ^ostates and the selfish policy of rivals ; and the sul- 
tans had sense to adopt, and wealth to reward, the ta- 
lents of a Christian enginfeer. The Genoese, who tratis- 
ported Amurath into Europe, must be accused as his 
preceptors ; and it was probably by their hands that his 
cannon was cast and directed at the siege of Constanli- 
nople/ The first attemj!)t was indeed unsuccessful ; but 
in the general warfare of the age, the advantage was oa 
their side, who were most commonly the assailants : for 
a while the proportion of the' attack and defence was 
suspended; and this thundering artillery was pointed 
against the walls and towers which hiEid been erected 
only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity^ By 
the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was communicated 
without reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Persiay 
their allies against the Ottoman power'; the secret was 
soon propagated to the extremities of Asia ; and tfife ad- 
vantage of the j&uropean was confined to his easy victo- 
ries over the savages of the new world. If we contra^ 
the rapid progress of this mischievous discovery with the 
slow at\d laborious advances of reason^ science, and the 
arts of peace, a philosopher, ^according to hfe temper, 
will laugh or weep at the fdly of mankind. 

collected by Dacapge. (Gloss. Laliu. torn. 1. p. 675. Bombarda,) Bat hk the esrTj 
doabthil twilight, the name, soand, fire, and effect, that seem* to express <mr ariiUeij, 
may be fairly interpreted of tbe old enjj^nes and the Greek fire, ^or the English cannon 
At Crecy, tbe aothority of Jdin Villani (Chrott. IU>. It. c. 66.)' mdst be weighed 
against the silence of Froissard. - Yet Mnratori (Antiqnit. Italie medii Aevi, torn. 2. 
Bitfsert. 26t p. 514, 515.) ^<^ produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (de Reme- 
diis atriasqne FortsMS Pialog.) who, before the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial 
tbdnder, nuper rara, ntine communis. 

a The Turkish eanqon, which Dacik. (c. Sd.) first introduces befi^ra Belgrade* 
(A. D. 1436.) is Inentioned by Chalcondyles (lib. 5. p. 133) in 1422, at the sie^ 
•f Constantinople. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

j^plioatipnv of Hiectastero craperors to the popes. — Visits to tbe west, of John the 
tirst, Manoel, aod John the secoud^ Palcologas. — Uoioo of the Greek and Latin 
charches, promoted by the eoancil of Bw\t aad oonoladied tn Forrara and Florenoe. 
.-rotate of literatare at OonstanliDOple.— lis reviTal in Italy by the Greek fogitives. 
t-HCori^sitj and emnlatjoa of Ihe Latfns. 

In the fcydr last centuries of the Greek emperors, their Emhassj or 
friendly or hostile a^)ect towards the pope and theLatins, t^i^A^I 
may be observed as the thermometer of their pnosperity |JjJ3?j 
or distress ; as the scale of the riseand fallof thebabarian xii. 
dynasties. Wheii. the Turks of the house of Seljukper^ AD-im 
vaded Asia, and threatened Constantinople^ we have seen, 
at the council of Placentia, the suppliant ambassadors of 
Alexius, imploring the protection o£ the a3mmon (ather 
of tlie Christians. No sooner had the arms of the French 
pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice to Iconium, than 
the preek princes resumed, or avowed, their genuine ha? 
tred and contempt for the schismatics of the west, which 
precipitated the first downfal of their empire. The date 
of the Mogul iiivasion is markied in the soft and charir 
table language of John Vataces, After the recovery of 
Constantinople, the throne of the first Palaeologus was 
encompassed by foreign and domestic enemies : as long 
as the sword of Charles was suspended o?er his head he 
basely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff, and sa* 
crificed to the present danger his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his subjects. On the decease of Michael, 
the prince and people asserted the independence of thi^ 
church and the purity of their creed: the elder Andro- 
nicus neither feared nor loyed the Latins ; in his last dis- 
tress pride was the safeguard of superstition; nor could 
he decently retract in his age the firm and orthodpx de- * 
elarations of his youth . Hisgrandson, the younger An-? 
dronicus, was less a slave in his temper and situation ; 
and the conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonished 
him to seek a temporal and spiritual alliance with the 
western princes. After a separation and silence of fifty 
years, a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, was dispatched 
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to pope Benedict the Twelfth ; and his artful instractions 
appear to have been dfavvn by the master-hand of the 
The argil- great doHiestic.' " IV^st holy father (was he commis- 
"orosade sioncd to Say), the emperor is not less desirous than your • 
ftod anion. g^|£ ^£ ^ union bctwcen the two churches : but in this 
delicate transaction, he is obliged to respect his own dig* 
nity and the prejudices of his subjects. The ways of 
union are two-fold ; force *and peraiasion. . - Of force, 
the inefficacy has been already tried; since the Latins 
have subdued the empirc, without subduing the minds, 
of the Greeks. The method oif persuasion, though slow, 
is sure and permanent. A d^utation of thirty or forty 
of our doctors. would probably agree with those of the 
Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity of belief ; but 
on their return, what would be the uae^ the recompence 
of such agreement ? the scorn of their brethren, and the. 
reproaches ef a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that na- 
tion is accustomed to reverence the- general councils^ 
which have fixed the articles of our faith ; and if they 
reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is because the eastern 
churches were neither heard nor represented in that ar- 
bitrary meeting. For this salutary end, it will be expe- 
dient, and even necessary, that a well-chosen legate 
should bie sent into G^eece> to convene the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; 
and, with their aid, to prepare a free and universal synod. 
But at this moment (continued the subtle agent), the 
empire is assaulted and endangered by the Turks, who 
have occupied four of the greatest cities in Anatolia. 
The Christian inhabitants have expressed a wish of re- 
turning to their allegiance and religion ; but the forces 
and revenues of the emperor are insufficient for their de- 
liverance ; and the Roman legate must be accompanied, 
or preceded, by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels, 

» This carioas instroction was transcribed (I fieHeve) froqi the Vatioan arehi?ei» 
by Odoricas Rajoaldnsi in his Gontiunation of the Annals of Baronins. (RomsB, 1646 
-—1677, in ten volames in folio.) 1 have eontented mjself with tho abb6- neary. 
(Hist. Bcclesiastiqoe, torn. 20. p. 1 — 8.) whose abstracts I have alwajrs found to b« 
clear, accurate, and impartial. 
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and open a way to the holy sepulchre." If the saspi- 
cious Latins should require some pledge^ some previous 
effect of the sincerity of the Greeks/the answers of Bar- 
laam were perspicuous and rational. ^^1. A general 
synod can alone consummate the union of the churches i 
nor can such a synod be held till the three oriental pa-, 
triarchs, and a great number of bishops, are enfraiidiised 
from the Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alien- 
ated by a long series of oppression and injury t they must 
be reconciled by some act of brotherly love, some effec- 
tual succour, whidh m£iy fortify the authority and argu* 
ments of the empetor, and Uie friends of the union. 
3. If some dxflference of faith or ceremonies should be 
found incurable, the Greeks however are the disciples of 
Chrii^ ; ^nd the Turks are the common enemies of the 
Christiam name. The Armemians, Cyprians, and Rho-^ 
dians, are equally attacked ; and it will bedome the piety 
of the French princes to draw their swords in the gene- 
ral defenqe of religion. 4. Should the Suliyects of An- 
dronicu^ be treated as the worst df schismatics, pf here- 
tics, of Pag&ns, a judicious policy may yet instruct the 
powers of the west to embrace a useful ally^ to uphold 
a sinking empire, to guard the confines of Europe ; and 
rather to join the Greeks against the Turks, than to ex- 
pect the union of the Turkish arms with the troops 
and treasures of captive Greece.** The reasons> the 
offers, and the demands, of Andronicus, were eluded 
with cold and stately indifference. The kinjgs of France 
and Naples declined the dangers and glory of a era- v 
sade; the pope refused to call a new synod to deter- 
mine old articles of faith ; and his regard for the obso- 
lete clairps of the Latin emperor and clergy engaged him 
to use an offensive superscription ; ^* To the moderatat^ 
of theGreeksi and the persons who style themselves the 
patriarchs of the eastern churches." For such an em- 

b Tbe aitibigaitjof this'tUleis bappy oringenitfat; and moderator, as sjnonjmoiia 
to rector, gubernatiir, is i word df classicali and even Ciceronian, Latinilj, which maj 
b« foiu4, mot in the GioMiarj of Dncaogc, bat in th(i TbeMorus of Robert Siepbena. 
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bdssyi a tirhfe and character \ei^ projntious could not 
easily have been found. Benedict the Twelfth* was a dull 
peasant, perplexed with scruples^ and immersed in sloth 
and wine : his pride might ehrich with a third crown the 
papa) tiara^ bCit he was alike unfit for the regal and the 
pastor^ office. 
Negotia- After the decease of Androtiicus, while the Greeks 
tatmne wcffi distracted by intestine war, they could not presume 
m^rn. to agitate a gener&l union of the Christian^ Rit as 
A, D. 1348. soon as Cantacuzede had subdued and pardoned his ene- 
mies, he wa3 anxious tti justify, or at least to extenu^te^ 
the introdtK^tion of the Turks into Europe, and the nup- 
tials of his daughter with a Mussulman prince. Two 
dfikers of state, with a Latiri interpri^teri were ^nt in 
his name to the Roman court, which w^S transplanted 
to Avignon, on the banks of the Rhone, during a period 
qf seventy years t they repre^iented the hard necessity 
which hdd iirged him to Embrace the alliance of the mis- 
creants, an<l proqOutited by his cprnmand the spedotts 
and 0difying sounds of union and crusade. Pope Cle- 
ment the Sixth,*" the successor of Penedjpt, receive^ them 
with hospitality atid hpnpur, acknowledged the inno* 
cence of th^r sovereign, ei^pus^ed his distress, applauded 
his magnanimity, and displayed a clear knowledge of the 
9tate and revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had 
imbibed from the honest accountsof a Savoyard lady,*an 
attendant of the empress Anne/ If Clement was ill 

. ^ The first epistle (aioe titido) of Fetrarob, exposei Ibfe danger of the bath, aiyl the 
incapacilj of the piloU Hiec inter, vino madidas, aevo gra?is ac soporifero rore per- 
fimns, jamjam oalitat, dorqiitat. jam somno priecepB, atque (otinaan ^lttB)rnit ....../, 

Hea qiiaiito felieins patrio terrain sulcasset aratro» qaam scaJmom piaoatoriam aa^a- 
diiset Tbia satire engages his biographer to weigh the virtaes and vices of Bene- 
dict XU* which ba've l^n exaggerated bj Goelphs tod Ghibilioes, by Papiats and 
Pnitestants. (See Memoiressor la Vie dePetrsrqae, Idm. 1. p. t59. 8. not 15. p« IS 
•p-16.) He gave oceasioo to the sajiog, Bibamos papaliter, 

^ See the original lives of Clement VI. in Miiratori, (Script, remm Italioaram, 
tom/d. p. 2. p. 5dO-*-589*)]Mratteo Viliaoi, (Ohron. lib, 3. o. 43. in Muratori, (qbh. 14. 
p 186.) who styles him, jnoUo cavaliaresoo, poco iteligioso ; Plenry, (Hist. Ecoles. 
iota. 30. p. It6.) and the Vie de Petrarqoe (toon. 2. p. 42 — 45.) The abb6 de Sad» 
treats him v? ith the moftt indalgence ; bat he is a gentleman as well as a priest. > 

* (ler name (most probably cormpted) was Zampea. She had accompanied, and. 
^lojie remained with her mistress at Constantinople, wliere ber prudence, erudition, 
and poUieness, deserved the p'rai:>es of the Greeks Ibemselves. (Canlacuzcn. lib. i., 
€.42.) . 
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endowed With the virtues of a priest. He possessed how-r 
ever the spirit and OKagnifioence of a prince, whose libe^* 
ral hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with equal 
&cility. Under his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp 
and pleasure; in his yopth he had surpassed the licen- 
tiousness of a foaron J and the palace, nay, the bed-cham- 
bei', of the pop^, was adorned, or polluted,-by the visits of 
his female favourites. The wars of France and England 
wiere adverse to the holy. enterprise; but his vanity was 
amused by the splendid idea; ^nd the Greek ambassa- 
dors returned with two Latin bishcf>s, the mini^t^rs of 
the pontiff.. On their arrival at Constantinople, the 
emperor and the nuncios admired eaoh other's piety and 
eloquence ; aijd their fr^qi|ent coijferences were filled 
with mutual praises and promises, by which both parties 
were amused, and neither could be deceived. " I am 
delighted (said the devout Cantacuzene) with the pro- 
ject of our holy war, which must redound to my personal 
glory as well as to the public benefit of Christendom* 
My dominions will give a free passage to the armies of 
France : my troops^ my galleys, my treasures, )shall be 
consecrated to the common cause ; and happy would be 
my fate, coi|ld J deserve and obtain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. Wprds are insqfficient to express the ardour 
with which I sigh for the reunion of the soEittered mem- 
bers of Christ. Jf my de^th cduld ayail, I would gladly 
present my sword and rpy nepk ; if the spiritual phtBniK 
could arise from my ashe§, I would erect the pile, and 
kindle the flame with my own hands." Yet the Greek 
emperor presumed to observe, that the articles of faith 
which divided the two churches had been introduced by 
the pride and precipitation of the Latins; he disclaimed 
the seryile and arbitrary steps of the first Palaeologus ; 
and firmly declared, that he would never submit his con- 
science, unless -to the decrees of a free and universal sy- 
jipd: " The situation of the times (continued he) will not 
allow the pope and myself to meet either at Rome or 
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Condantinople ; but some niaritiale city may bediosen 
on the verge of the two ^npires^ to unite liie bidiops> 
aind to instruct the iaitfaful, of the east and west."' 
The nuncios seemed content with the proposition ; and 
Cantacuzene afiects to deplore th^ failure of his hopes^ 
which were soon overthrown by the death ^ Clement^ 
and the different temper of his successor. . His own life 
was prolonged^ but it was prolonged in a cloister ; and^ 
cxicept by his prayei^, the humble monk was incapaible 
of directing the counsels of his pupil or the slate/ 
Jjim*PaiL ^^' ^^ ^' ^^^ By»ntine princes, that pupi^ John Pa- 
oiogoai. laeologufe, was the best disposed to embrace^ to believe, 
ren^vi"'*' and to obey, the shepherd of the west. His mother, 
• Anne of Savoy, was Isaptized in the bosdm of the Latin 
church : her marriage with Andronicus imposed a change 
of name, df apparel, and of worship, but heat heart wa^ 
^till fkithfiil to her country and religidn : she had formed 
the infancy of her son, and she governed the emperor,, 
after his mind, or at least his stature;^ was enlarged to. Ihe 
size of man. Itl the first year of ; bis deliverance and 
^storatioh, the Turks were still masters of the HeUes-* 
pont ; the son of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adriano-^ 
pie ; and Palaeologus could depend neither on himself 
iaor on his people. By his mother s advice, and in the 
hope of foreign aidj he abjured thfe rights both of the 
clhurch and state ; land the act of slavci^y,' subscribed in 
purple ink, and sealed with the^o/denbull^ was privately 
intruded to an Italiai^ agent. The finst article oif the 
treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent 
the Sixth and his successors, the supreme pontiffs of the 
Roman and Catholic church. The emperor promises to 
entertain, With diie reverence, their legates and nuncios ; 
to assign a palace for their residence^ and a temple for 
their worship ; and to ddivef hi« second son Manuel ^aa 

' See thif whole neg^otiation in Cantacaseoe (llbw 4. c. 9.) wbo, ettidst <he prai«et 
and Tirloes which be bestows on himself, reveals the aneasiness of a gaiUj consoience. 

t See this ignominioiis treaty in Pleory, (Hist. fioe)6s« p. 151 — 154.) from Raj- 
oaldus, wbtf drew it from Uie Vatioui arehiTes. It wai not worUi the trouble of a 
pions {orgerj. 
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the hostage of his faiths For these condescensions lie 
requires a prompt ^ccoar of fifteen galleys, with five 
hundred men at arms, and a thousand archers, to serve 
against his Christian and Mussulman enemies. Palieo- 
logus engages to impose on his clei^ and the people Uie 
same spiritual yoke ; but as the resistance of the Greeks 
might be justly foreseen, he adopts the two effectual 
methods of corruption and education. The legate was 
empowered to distribute the vacant benefices among ttie 
ecclesiastics who should subscribe the creed of the Vati- 
can : three schools were instituted to instruct the youth 
of Constantinople in the language and doctrine of the 
Latins; and the name of Andronicus, the heir of the 
empire, was enrolled as the first studeht. Should he 
fail in the measures of persuasion or force, Palasologus 
declares himself unworthy to reign ; transferred to the 
pope all regdl and paternal authority ; and inVests Inno- 
cent with fiill power to regulate the &mily, the govern- 
ment, and the marriage, of his son and successor. But 
this treaty was 'neither executed nor published; the 
Roman galleys were as vain and imaginary ais the sub- 
mission of the Greeks ; and it was only by the secrecy, 
that their sovereign escaped the dishonour of this fruit- 
less humiliation. 

The tempest of thie Turkish arms soon burst on his visu of 
head ; and,- after the loss of Adrianople and Romania, iieoiogoi 
he was enclosed in his capital, the vassal of the haughty itS^T 
Araurath, with the miserable hope of being the last de- qJ^y^^H' 
voured by the savage. In this abject state Palseologus &«. 
embraced the resolution of embarking for Venice, and 
casting himself at the feet of the pope : he was the first 
of the Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un- 
known regions of the west ; yet in them alone he could 
seek consolaJ:ion or relief; and with less violation of his 
dignity he might appear in the sacred college than at the 
Ottoman porte. After a long absenc€i the Roman pon- 
tiffs were returning froni Avignon to the banks of the 
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Tiber :iJrbanr the Fifth,** of a mild tind tlrtuous charac- 
ter, encouraged or allowed the ptlgrimage of the Greek 
prince ; and, within the qame year, enjoyed the glory 
of receiving in the Vaticfltn the two imp^riid shaddw^t 
who represented the ip^esty of Constai^tine ^nd Char* 
leoiQgne. In this suppliant v^sit the Emperor pf Con- 
$tantinQple, whos^ vanity w4s lost in his d^str^ss, gave 
oiore than (spi|Id l)^ cp^pected of eppty sounds at^d for- 
in$l siibmis^ions. cA; previous trial was: imposed; and^ 
in the presence 9f fptp* cardinals, he ^cknpwledged^ as 21 
(rue Catholic, the supremacy pf the pope, and tjiedouble 
prPces^ion of the Holy Ghost, j^^r this purificatioa 
he was iptroduced to a public audiencp in the church of 
$t; F^^r ; Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was 
i^ated on his throne ; the Greek monarch, after three 
g^t)uf]ectipns, devoutly ki^q^ the feet, the hands, and at 
length the mouthy of the holy &ther^ who celebrated 
high ipass in his presence^ allowed ]iinf tp Irad the bridle 
pf his iRule, and treated hirp with a sumptupu^ banquet; 
in the Vatican. The entertainment pf Palpeologus wast 
frrendly apd honourable ; yet some differeiSQe wa3 ohi 
served between the emperors pf the east and west ;* npr 
could thp former be pntitled to the rare privilege pf 
chanting the gospel in the rank of a deacop.*' |n ia-j 
vonr pf his prqselyte, yrban strove to rekindle the zeal 
of the French kjng, ^nd tjie other power$ of the west f 
* but he found them ppl4 in the general cause, and active 
only in thejr doo^e^tic quarrels. The last hope of the 
. emperor was in ?n English mercenary, John Hawk- 

*■ See the two first origimil Ktcs of Urban V. (iir M oratori. Script, remni Italiea- 
ram* toon. % p. 2. p. 623. 635.) and the ecdetiaalicij Annals of Spondanas, (torn. 1. 
p. 573. A. D. 1369. no. 7.) and Ra^naldqs. (Flearj, Hist. Eccles. torn. 20. p. S23» 
224*) Vet, from' some f ariations, % suspect tUe papal writftrs of sligbtlj magi^ifjing 
Ui« geonflections of Palaeologos. 

* Paallo minns qoam ai faisaet Imperator Ronraoornm. Yet his title of Imperatoi: 
Grecoram was no longer ^i8pated*(Vk. 'Urban V. p. 623.) • • 

^ It was confined tbthesnocessors of Charlemagne, and tolhemonljonCkristmaa- 
da J. On all other festivals these imperial deaoonf were content to ferye the pope, as 
he said mass, with the hook and the corporal. Yet the abb6 de Sade generonsly 
tJitnks, that the merits of ChaWes iV. might have ei)titled him, thongh not on the pro-, 
per day, (A. D. 1368, November 1.) to the yvhole privik'gQ. He seems to «fQ& a 
jdst valne on the privilege and the man. (Vie dt Petrar^ac, torn. 3. p. 735.) 
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woodl^' or Acuto, who, with a band of adventar^r^, th* 
white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from the Alps to 
Calabria; sold his services to the hostile states; and in* 
curred a just excommunication by shooting his arrows 
against the papal residence. A special licence was granted 
to negotiate with the outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit 
of Hawkwood,_ were unequal to the enterprise; and it 
was for the advantage, perhaps, of Palseologus to be dis- 
appointed of a succour, that must have been costly, 
that could not be efiectual, and which might have been 
dangerous,'* The disconsolate Giieek ° prepared for his 
return, but even his return was impeded 1^ a most ignp- 
mii^ou$ obstacle. Oh his arrival sit Venice^ he had 
borrowed largse sums at exorbitant usury ; bjut his coffers 
were empty, his cfdditofs were impatient, and his person 
was detained as the best ^curity for the payment. His 
ddest son Andronicus> the regent of Constantinople, 
was repeatedly urged to exhaust every r^a|our<« ; and, 
even, by stripping the churches, to extricate his fether 
from, captivity and di^race. But the unnatural youth 
was insensible of the disgrace^ and secretly pleased with 
the captivity of the emperor; the state was poor, the 
dergy were obstinate ; nor could some.religious scruple 
be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and de- 
lay. Such undutiful neglect was severely reproved by 
the piety of his brother Manuel, who instantly sold or 
mortgaged all that he possessed, embarked for Vemce, 

1 Tbroagh some Italian corrnpUons, the etymology of Falams in bosco, (Mateo VH- 
lani, rib. 11. o. 79. in Maratori, iom 15. p. T46.) saggesu' the EngKsh word Hawk- 
wood, the troe name of our adventnroas ooantryman. (Thomas WaUihgham, Hist. 
AngiiMtt* iatec Soriptoretf Qambdeni, p. 184*) After two-and-tw«nty Tictories, and ' 
one defoat, he diedf in 1394^ general of the Florentines, and was baried with snch 
hononrs as the repablio has not paid to Dante or Petrarch. (Maratori, Annali d'ltalia, 
torn. If. p. 212—871.) 

"> This torrent of Bnglish (by hirth or sertioe) overflowed from France into Italy 
after the peace of Bretignj in .1360. Yet the exolamation of Maratori (Annalf, 
tom. IS. p. 197.) IS rather trae than civil. ** Ct manoava ancoi^ qnesto, ohe dopo-es- 
aere qdpestrata Tltalia da tanti masnadieri Tedesohi ed Uogheri, venissero flu dalV 
Inghliterra noovl Mttt a finire di divorarla." 

B Chaloondylesy lib. 1. p. 25, 26. The Greek supposes his JAurney to the king of 
Prance* which is so^cientiy refuted by the silence of the national historians. Nor am 
1 much more inclined to believe that Palaeologas departed fVom Italy, valde bene co»- 
solatiis et contenttts. (Vjt. Urban y. p. G'iS.) 
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relieved his father, ^nd pledged his own freedom to he 
Bis reton responsiblc for the debt. On his return to Constaoti^ 
tiD^r^ noph, the parent aod king distinguished his two sons 
A. D. 1370. ^tj^ suitable rewards ; but the faith and maniiecs of the 
slothful Palseolc^^qs had not been improved by his Rq«i 
man [nlgrimage; and his apostacy or conversion^ devoid 
of any spiritual or tenlpomt effects, v^as speedily forgot- 
ten by the Greeks apd Latins.'' 
Im'*ror*^* Thirty years after the return of Palseologus, his son 
Muad. and sucoessoi', Manuel^ from a similar motive^ but on a 
lai^r scale, again Vi^tod the countries of the ¥fiest. In 
aprec^ng chapter I have related his treaty with^qa-* 
zet^ the violation of that treaty^ the siege orUockade bf 
Constantinople^ and the Frendi succour imder the ocmi* 
mand of the gallant Boucicault.P By his ambassacbrl^ 
Manuel had solicHed UieLatin powers; but it vfd$ thought 
that the presence of a distressaed monarch would draw 
tear^ and supplies from the hardest baibarians ;^ and the 
marshal^ wIk> advised the journey, prq)ared the reception 
of the Byzantine prince. . The land was occupied by the 
Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was safe^ and open ; 
Italy received him as the first, or at least, as the second^ 
of the Christian pinces ; Manud was paHied as the cjiam** 
pion and confessor of the &ith ; and the dignity of his 
behaviour prevented that pity from sinking into con« 
t^aOipt; From Venioe he proceeded to Paduii and: Pavia ; 
and even the duke of Milan, a secret ally cff Bigaset^ 
gave him safe and honourable conduct in the verge of his 
to the eonit dominious/ On the confines of France* the royal oA- 

ofFnuiee^ - ^ ■ 

A. D. 1400 

Jane 3' ' ^ ^'* retam in ISTO, end the coroDation of Mamiel, Sept 95, 1579, (Diiotiige» 
' Fan. Bjflsut p. 241.) le»re eoiae intermediate en for tlie oonipiney and pvuihmeiit 
of ADdroniottS. 
P Meittoiresde Boneioaalt, p. 1. c. 35, 36. 

1 His jooniej into the west of Borope is sligbtljr, and I beKeve relaetantl j, no* 
tioed by Chalooodyles (lib. 2. e. 44-^50.) and Dooas. (e. 14.) 

r Mnratoii, Annali d' Itolia, torn. 12. p. 406. John Galeauo was the €rtt and most 
powerfal dnke of Milan* His oonnexion with Bajaseet is attested bj Froissard; tfnd 
he contributed to sare and deliver the French oaptiTes of Nioopoiis. 

■ For the reception of M*nnel at Paris, see Spondanns, (Annal. Eeeles. torn. !• 
p. 676) 677. A. D. 1400. no. 5.) who qaotes Javenal des Ursins, and the ^onk of St. 
Deoys ; and Vtllaret, (Hist, de France, torn. 12. p. 331—334.) who qaote* nobod/, 
according to the last fashion of the French writers. 
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cere undertook the care of his person, journey, and ex- 
penses $ and two thousand <^ the richest citizens, in arms 
and on horseback, came forth to meet him as far aa 
Cbarenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. At 
the gated of Paris, he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament ; and Charles the Sixth, attended by his 
princes and nobles, welcomed his brother with a cordial 
embrace* The successor of Constsantinie was clothed in 
a robe of white silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed ; 
a drcumstance, in the French ceremonial, of singular 
importance : the white colour is considered as the sym-r 
bol of ^vereignty ; and, in a late visit, the German em« 
perqf^ after a haughty demand and peevish refusal, had 
been reduced to content himself with a black courser* 
Maaijiel was locked in the Louvre ; a succession of fea^ 
and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the diase, 
wece ingeniously varied by the politeness of the French, 

to dtaplay their magnificence atkl amuse his grief: he 

was indtdged in the liberty of his chapel ; and the doc- 
tors. of the Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly scan* 
dalteedy by the language, the rites, and the vestments^ 
of hi9 Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the 
state of the kingdom must teach him to despair of any 
eflSectHsdf^s^ance. The unfortunate Charles, though 
he'^^^oyed some lucid intervals, continually relapsed into ^ 
fiirious or stupid insanity : the reins of government were 
altemately seszed by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgu'ndy, whose £ictlous competition pre- 
pared the imiseries of civil war. The fonner was a gay 
youths dissolved in luxury and love: the latter was the 
father c^John count of Nevers, who4iad so lately been 
ransomed from Turieish cajptivity ; and if the fearless son 
was ardent to revenge his defeat, the more prudent Bur- 
gundy was content with the cost and peril of the first ex- 
periment* When Manuel had satiated the curiosity, 
and perhaps fatigued the patience, of the French, he re- 
solved on a visit to the adjacent island. In his progress 
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of Rngtana, from Dovcr he was entertained at Canterbury with due 
December.* revercnce by theprior and monks of St* Austin ; and, oij 
Blackheath, kjng Henry the Fourth, with the English 
court, saluted the Greek hero (I copy our old historian), 
who during many days, was lodged and treated in Lon-- 
don as emperor of the east.' But the state of England 
was still more adverse to the design of the holy war, Ir\ 
the same year, the hereditary sovereign had been deposed 
and murdered : the reigning prince was a successful 
usurper, whose ambition was punished by jealousy and 
remorse : nor could Henry of Lancaster withdraw his 
person or forces from the defence of a throne incessantly 
shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he 
praised, he feasted, the emperor of Constantinople ; but if 
the English monarch assumed the cross, it was only to 
appease his people, and perhaps his conscience, by the 
Hitnton merit or semblance of this pious intention," Satisfied, 
A. D. i4oi. however, with gifts and honours, Manuel returned to 
Paris ; and after a residence of two years in the west, 
shaped his course through G^-many and Italy, embarked 
at Venice, and patiently expected, in the Mbrea, the mo-| 
ment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he had escaped thq 
ignominious necessity of offering his religion to public 
or private sale. The Latin church was distracted by- 
the great schism : the kings, the nations, the universi- 
ties of Europe, were divided in their obedience betweea 
the popes of Rome and Avignon ; and the emperor, anx- 
ious to conciliate the friendship of both parties, abstained 
from any corre^ndence with the indigent and unpopu* 
lar rivals. His journey coincided with the year of the 
jubilee ; but he passed through Italy without desiring, 
or deserving, the plenary indulgence which abolished the. 

^ A short note of Maoael, in England, if extracted bj Dr. Hodjr from a MS. at • 
Lambeth, (de Gra^cis illostribas, p. 14.) C. P. Imperator, din Tariisqae et horrendia 
paganoran inrahibas eoartata*, at pro eisdem resistentiam triompfaalem. perqaireret 
Anglonim regem yisitare decrefit, &c. Rex (says Walsingham, p. 564.) nobili appa- 

raid SDseepit (nt decuit) tantam He'roa, daxitqae Londoniaii, et per moltos dies 

exhibnit gloriose, pro expensis bospitii sai solrens, et earn respieiens ^tanto futigio!. 
dunalivis. He repeats the same in his Upodigroa Nenstritf. (p. 556.). 

« Shakespeare begins and ends the plaj of Henry IV. with that prince's tow of %. 
crnsade, and his belief that he should die in Jerusalem,. 
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guilt or penance of the sins of the faithful. The Roman 
pope was offended by this neglect; accused him of irre- 
verence to an image of Christ ; and exhorted the princes 
of Italy to reject and abandon the obstinate schismatic.'' 
During the period of the crusades, the Greeks beheld p««*f , 

-.1.1 , , -knowledge, 

With astonishment and terror the perpetual stream of and de- 
emigration that flowed, and continued to flow, from the *''"***''*"' 
unknown diiliates of the west. The visits of their last 
raiperors removed the veil of separation, and they dis- 
closed to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, 
whqm they no longer presumed to brand with the name 
of barbarians* The observations of Manuel, and his 
more inquisitive followers, have been preserved by a 
Byzantine historian of the times 'J his scattered ideas I 
shall collect and abridge ; and it may be amusing enough, 
perhaps instructive, to contemplate the rude pictures of 
Germany, France, and England, whose ancient and mo- ^ 

dem state are so familiar to oz^r minds. I. Germany of Get. 
(says the Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude, from *°^' 
Vienna to the ocean ; and it stretches (a strange geogra- 
phy) from Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus, 
and the Pyrenean mountains.^ The soil, except in figs 
and olives, is sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salubrious ; 
the bodies of the natives are robust and healthy ; and 
these cold regions are seldom visited with the calamities 
of pestilence or earthquakes. After the Scythians or 
Tatars, the Germans are the most numerous of nations ; 

« This ftot is preserved in the Historia PoUtioa, A. D. 1391—1478, pttblisbed by 
Martiii Cruuns^ (Torco Graeois, p. l— 43.)* Tbe image of Christ, which the Greek, 
.empergr refased to worship, was probably a work of scalptnre. i _ ' ^ 

f The Gre^ and Turkish history of Laonicas Chalcondyles ^nds with the winter of 
1469; And the abrupt oonokisioa seems to mark, that he Isid down his pen in the same 
year. We know that he was au Athenian, and that some contemporaries of the same 
name o6ntributed to the reviTal of the Greek langoag^ in Italy. But in his numerous 
digressions, the modest historian has never introduced himself; and his editot, Leun- 
clavias as well as Fabrietns, (Blbliot. Qmoi torn. 6. p. 474.) seems ignorant* of his 
life aad charaoter.-^For his desoziptions of Germany, Franee, and England, see lib. 2. 
p.3fi. 37. 44^50. , ^. . 

* I shall not aoimadVerk on the geographieal errors of Chaloondyles. In this tn- 
stanoe he perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus, (lib. 3. c. 33.) whose text may 
he explained, (Herodote de Laroher, tom. 2. p. 219, 220.) or whose ignorance may be 
excBsed. Had these modem Gr«ek8 never tead Strabo, or any of their lesser geo- 
graphers? 

VOL. VIII. I. 
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they are brave and patient^ and were they united under 
a single head^ their force would be irresistible. By the 
gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of 
dioosing the Roman emperor ;* nor is any people more 
devoutly attached to the faith and obedience of the La- 
tin patriarch. The greatest part of the country is di- 
vided among the princes and prelates ; but Strasburgh, 
Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than two hundred free 
cities, are governed by sage and equal laws, according 
to the will, and for the advantage, of the whole commu- 
nity. The use of duels, or single combats on foot, pre- 
vails among them in peace and war ; their industry excels 
in all the mechanic arts, and the Germans may boast 
of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, which is 
of France; now diffused over the greatest part of the world, II. 
The kingdom of France is spread above fifteen or twenty 
days' journey from Germany to Spain, apd from the 
Alps to the British ocean ; containing many flourishing 
cities, and among these Paris, the seat of the king^ which 
surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes 
and lords alternately wait in his palace, and acknowledge 
him as their sovereign ; the most powerful are the dukes 
of Bretagne and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses 
the wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours ate 
frequented by the ships and merchants of our own and 
the more remote seas. The French are an ancient 
and opulent people ; and their language and manners, 
though somewhat different, are not dissimilar from those 
of the Italians. Vain of the imperial dignity of Char- 
lemagne, of their victories over the Saracens, and of the 
exploits of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland,** they es* 
teem themselves the first of the western nations ; but 

* A oitizeD of new Rome, while new Rome sarvived, woald hare soocBed ta dig^ 
nlty the Gemu Pii{ with the titles of BoriUuc or AuroMforvp Vy^uuMi : bat aH pride 
was eatinet in the bosom of Chaleondyles; and he describes the Bjnnttiie prinoe, and 
bis sabjeot, by the proper, thoagh humble names, of *EXX«vfc* and Btf^Xfvc 'EXXvtaiv. 

^ Most of the old romances were translated in the fonrteenih oenlnry into Ftench 
prose, and soon became the fovoorite amusement of the knights and ladies in tie oonit 
of Charles VI. If a Greek belieTed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, he may 
sorely be exensed, since the monks of St. Denys, the national historians, hare inserted 
the fables of archbishop Torpin in their Chronicles of France. 
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this foolish arrogance has been recently humbled by the 
unfortunate events of their wars against the English^ 
the inhabitants of the British island. IIL Britain, inofEogUnd 
the ocean^ and opposite to the shores of Flanders, may 
be considered either as one, or as three islands ; but the 
whole is. united by a common interest^ by the same man* 
ners, and by a similar government. The measure of its 
drcumference is five thousand stadia: the land is over- 
spread with towns and villages: though destitute of 
wine, and not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile in 
wheat and barley, in honey and wool ; and much cloth 
is manufactured by the inhabitants. In populousne^ 
and power, in riches and luxury, London,*' the metro- 
polis, of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence over all the 
cities of the west. It is situate on the Thames, a broad 
and rapid river, which, at the distance of thirty miles, 
£dls into the Gallic sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of 
the tide afibrds a safe entrance and departure to the ves- 
sels of commerce. The king is the head of a powerful 
and turbulent aristocracy ; his principal vassals hold their 
estates by a free and unalterable tenure; and the laws 
define the limits of his authority and their obedience. 
The kingdom has been ofben afHicted by foreign con- 
quest and domestic sedition ; but the natives are bold 
and hardy, renowned in arms, and victorious in wan 
The form of their shields or targets is derived from the 
Italians, that of their swords from the Greeks ; the use 
of the long bow is the peculiar and decisive advantage 
of the English. Their language bears no affinity to the 
idioms of the continent : in the habits of domestic life, 
they are not easily distinguished from their neighbours 
of France ; but the most singular circumstance of their 
manners is their disregard of conjugal honour and of 
female chastity. In their mutual visits, as the first act of 

* Aofluni . . • .h Ti flTflXif hwifJMn mfH/we^ tmv n rn nrnt, reann maam wnikM9, 
«Xi9« r§iuurn aXXq tviaifMHA ovhfuac 'rw VfOQ io-ffigov Xttfrofdvn* fiver siooe the time 
of Fitatepheii (the twelfth oentary), London appears to have maintaiDed tbispre-emi- 
nenoe of wealtb and magnitnde ; and her gradual iooreaie baa, at least, kept paoe with 
the geoenl nqpnivMMiila of BocDpe. 

L 2 
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hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the embraces of 
their wives and daughters: among friends, they were 
lent and borrowed without shame ; nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce, and its inevitable con- 
sequences.** Informed as we are of the custoihis of old 
England, and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we 
may smile at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the, 
Greek, who must have confounded a modest salute"* with 
a criminal embrace. But his credulity and injustice 
may teach ian important lesson : to distrust the accounts 
of foreign arid remote nations, and to suspend our be- 
lief of every tale that deviates from the laws of nature 
and the character of man/ 
indiffer- After his return, and the victory of Timour, Manuel 

6DCe of ' • 1 • • 'j 1 -A 1 

Maoneito. rcigucd many ycars m prosperity and peace. As long 
iltiM*** as the sons of Bajazet solicited his friendship and spared 
tl ^4 V^ ^^^ dominions, he was satisfied with the national religion ; 
and his leisure was employed in composing twenty theo- 
logical dialogues for its defence. The appearance of the 
Byzantine ambassadors at the council of Constance^ 
announces the restoration of the Turkish power, as 
well as of the Latin church ; the conquest of the sul- 
tans, Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to 
the Vatican ; and the siege of Constantinople almost 
tempted him to acquiesce in the double procession of 
the Holy Ghost. When Martin the Fifth ascended^ 
Hit nego- without a Hval, the chair of St. Peter, a friendly iriter- 
AtiT^iiir course of letters and embassies was revived between the 
—142^. east and west. Ambition on one side, arid distress on 

'^ If the doable sense of the veib Kv« (oscolor, and in atero gero) be eqaiTooal, the 
context and pioas horror of Ch^condjles oan leave no doabt of his meaning and mis- 
take, (p. 49.) 

. e Erasmos (Epist« Faasto Andrelino) haa a pretljr passage on the Eoglisli fashion 
of kissing strangers on their arrival and departore ; from whence, however, he draws 
no scandalous inferences. 

f Perhaps we may applj this remark to the commnnitjr of wives among the old 
Britons, as it is sapposed bj Caesar and Dion, (Dion Cassins, lib. 62. torn. 9. p. 1007.) 
with Reimat's jadicioos annotation. The Arreoy of Otaheite, so certain at first, is be- 
«ome less visible and seandaloas, in proportion as we have studied the manner^ of 
that gentle and amorons people. « 

- . ff See:Lenfant, Hist* dn Concil^ de Constance, torn. j2. p. 576. and for the ecclesi* 
astical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanns, the Bibliotheqoe of Dapio, 
torn. 12. and volumes 21. and 22. of the History, or rather the continaation, of Fleory, 
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the other, dictated the same decent language of charity 
and peace : the artful Greek expressed a desire of mar- 
rying his six sons to Italian princesses ; and the Roman, 
not less artful, dispatched the daughter of the marquis 
of Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to sofr 
ten by their, charms the obstinacy of the schismatics. 
Yet under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will per- 
ceive that all was hollow and insincere in the court and 
church of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes 
of danger and repose, the emperor advanced or retreat- 
ed; alternately instructed and disavowed his ministers ;^ 
and escaped from an importunate pressure by urging the 
duty of inquiry, the obligation of collecting the sense of 
his patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility of con- 
vening them at a time when the Turkish arms were at 
the gates of his capital. From a review of the public 
transactions, it will appear that the Greeks insisted on 
three successive measures, a succour, a council, and a 
final reunion, while the Latins eluded the second, and 
only promised the first, as a consequential and voluntary 
reward of the third. But we have an opportunity of un- 
folding the most secret intentions of Manuel, as he ex- 
plained them in a private conversation, without artifice or 
disguise. In his declining age, the emperor had asso- ^^tifw^*** 
ciated John Palaeologus, the second of the name, and 
the eldest of his sons, on whom he devolved the greatest 
part of the authority and weight of government. One 
day, in the presence only of the historian Phranza,^ his 
favourite chamberlain, he opened to his colleague and 
successor the true principle of his negotiations with the 
pope.* " Our last resource (said Manuel) against the 

^ From bis early yonth, Geocge Pbranza, or Phranzes, was employed in the ser- 
vice of the state and palace ; and Hanokins (de Script. Bjzaot. p. 1. c. 40.) has col- 
lected his life from bis own writings. He was no more than fonr-and- twenty years 
of age at the death of Manuel, who. recommended him in the strongest terras to his 
successor : Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qai rainistravit mibi fideli- 
ter et diligenter. TPhranzes, lib. 3* c. 1.) Yet the emperor John was cold, and be 
preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesns. 

1 See Phranzes, lib. 2. c. 13. While so many manascripts of the Greek original 
are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Esonrial, &c. it is a matter of shame 
and reproacby that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or abstract, of James 
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Turks is their fear of our union with the Latins, of the 
"vt^arlil^e nations of the west, who may arm for our relief, 
aod for their destruction. As often as you are threat- 
ened by the miscreants, present this danger before their 
eyes. Propose a council ; consult on the means ; but 
ever delay and avoid the convocation of an assembly, 
which cannot tend either to our spiritual or temporal 
emoluinent. The Latins are proud ; the Greeks are ob- 
stinate; i^either party will recede or retract; and the at- 
teRipt of 9 perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate 
tiie churches, and leave us, without hope or defence, at 
the mercy oi the barbarians." Impatient of this salutary 
lesson, the royal youth arose from his seat, and departed 
in silence ; and the wise monarch (continues Phranza), 
oasting his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse: 
*:* My son deems himself a great and heroic prince ; but, 
. alas ! our miserable age does not afford scope for hero- 
ism or greatness. His dd.ring spirit might have suited 
the happier times of our ancestors ; but the present state 
requires not an emperor, but a cautious steward of the 
last relics of our fortunes. Well do I remember the 
lofly expectations whidh he built on our alliance with 
Mustapha ; and much do I fear that his rash courage 
will urge the rain of our house, and that even religion 
may precipitate our downfel." Yet the experience and 
authority of Manuel preserved the peace, and eluded the 
Hid death, oouucil,^ tUl, in the scventy-dghth year of his age, and 
in the habit of a monk, he terminated his career, divid- 
ing his precious moveables among his children and the 
poor, his physicians and his favourite servants. Of his six 
sons,^ Andronicus. the secopd was invested with the prin- 
cipality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after 
the sale of that city to the Venetians, aud its final 
conquest by the Turks. Some fortunate incidents had 
restored Pdoponnesus, or the Morea, to the empire ^ 

PontBJio» 9d cakem Theopfajlaot Symooattv, (Ingolstadt, 1604.) bq defioient in ac^ 
cofftcy an4 elegance. (Fabrie. Bibliot. Greo. torn. 6. p. 615—620*) 
k See Dvcaiige, Fanu Eyzaat. j^ 84S— 248. 
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and in his more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified 
the narrow isthmus of six miles^ with a stone wall and 
one hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was over- 
thrown by the first blast of the Ottomans : the fertile 
peninsula might have been sufficient for the four younger 
brothers, Theodore and Constantine, Demetrius and 
Thomas ; but they wasted in domestic contests the re* 
mains of their strength ; and the least successful of the 
rivals were reduced to a lif« of dependence in the By- 
zantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palaeologus zd of 
the Second, was acknowledged, after his father's death, oro^tur 
as the sole emperor of the Greeks. He immediately tiu^T^ 
proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to contract a new 
marriage with the princess of Trebizond : beauty was, 
in his eyes, the first qualification of an empress ; and the 
clergy had yielded to his^firm assurance, that unless he 
might be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a 
cloister, wd leave the throne to his brother Constan- 
tine. The first, and, in truth, the only, victory of Pa- 
Issologus was over a Jew,"* whom, after a long and 
learned dispute, he converted to the Christian faith ; 
and this momentous conquest is carefully recorded in 
the history of the times. But he soon resumed the de- 
sign of uniting the east and west ; and, regardless of his 
father's advice, listened, as it should seem, with since- 
rity, to the proposal of meeting the pope in a general 
council beyond the Adriatic. This dangerous project 
was encouraged by Martin the Fifth, and coldly enter- 
tained by his successor Eugenius, till, after a tedious 
negotiation, the emperor received a summons from a 

1 Hub exact memiure of the Hexamilion, from sea to sea, was three thousand eight 
hundred orgjpn, or toim, of six Greek feet, ^Phranzes, lib. 1. c. 38.) which woald 
piroduee a Greek nile, still smaller than that of six hundred and sixty Preneb toises, 
whieh it assigned by d'AnTille as still in ase in Turkey. Five miles are commonly 
reokoned for the breadth of the isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and 
Chandier. 

" Hie first objection of the Jews, is on the death of Christ; if it were voluntary^ 
Christ was a suicide ; which the emperor parries with a mystery. They then dispute 
o» th* conception of the f irgin» the sense of the prophecies, &o. (Phranses, lib. 9, 
*. IS. a wlMle chapter.) 
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Latin assembly of a new character, the independent 
prelates of Basil, who styled themselves the representa- 
tives and judges of the catholic church, . / 
ofih^LJSi '^^^ Roman pontiff, had fought and conquered in the 
church, causcof ecclcsiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy 
were soon exposed to the tyranny of their deliverer ; 
and his sacred character was invulni^rable to those arms 
which they found so keen and effectual against the civil: 
magistrate. Their great charter, the right pf election, . 
was annihilated by appeals, evaded by trusts or commen^', 
dams, disappointed by reversionary grants, and super- 
seded by previous and arbitrary reservations.*' A public, 
auction was instituted in the court of Rome : the car-, 
dinals and favourites were enriched with the spoils of 
nations; and every country might complain that the 
most important and valuable benefices were accumulated 
on the heads of aliens and absentees. During their re- 
sidence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided 
in the meaner passions of avarice** and luxury : they 
rigorously imposed on the clergy the tributes of first- 
fi-uits and tenths; but they freely tolerate the impu- 
Scbism, nity of vice, disorder, and corruption. These manifold 
—1429. scandals were aggravated by the great schism of the 
west, which continued above fifty years. In the furious 
conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals 
were mutually exposed ; and their precarious situation 
degraded their authority, relaxed their discipline, and 
coanciiof multiplied their wants and exactions. To heal the 
a! D*. 1409- wounds, and restore the monarchy, of the church, the 

of Con- synods of Pisa and Constance^ were successively con- 
stance, •' ' -J 

A. D. 1414 ' ° In the treatise delleMaterieBenefioiare of Fra-Paolo (in the fourth vol ome of the 
— 1418 > last and best edition of his works), the papal system is deeply studied and freely de- 
scribed* Should Rome and her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may still 
survive, a philosophical history, and a salutary warning. 

<* Pope iohn XXU. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of 
gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels. See tfafe 
Chronicle of John Villani, (lib. 11. o. 20. in Muratori's Collection, tom. 13. p. 765.) 
whose brother received the account from the papal treasurers. A treasure of six or« 
eight millions sterling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and almost incredible. 
P A learned and liberal Protestant, M. Lenfant,has given a fair history of tbe.conn- 
cils of Pisa, Coustanc^) and Basil, iii six volumes in quarto ; but tli^ last part is the 
most hasty and imperfect, except in the account of the trouble^ of Bohemia. 
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vened; but these great assemblies, conscious of their 
strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence against 
two pontiffs, whom they rgected, and a third, their ac- 
knowledged sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers 
of Constance proceeded to examine the nature and 
limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor did they separate 
till they had established the authority, above the pope, 
of a general council. It was enacted, that, for the go- 
vernment and reformation of the church, such assemblies 
should be held at regular intervals ; and that each kynod, 
before its dissolution, should appoint the time and place 
of the subsequent meeting. By the influence of the 
court of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily 
eluded ; but the bold and vigorous proceedings of the 
council of Basil*' had almost been fatal to the reigning "^^•»"' 
pontiff, Eugenius the Fourth. A just suspicion of his —1443. 
design prompted the fathers to hasten the fSromulgation 
of their first decree, that the representativesof the church- 
militant on earth were invested with a divine and spi- 
ritual jurisdiction over all Christians, without excepting 
the pope ; and that a general council could not be dis- 
solved, prorogued, or transferred, unless by their free 
deliberation and consent. On the notice that Eugenius 
had fulminated a bull for that purpose, they ventured to 
summon, to admonish, to threaten, to censure, the^con- 
tumacious successor of St. Peter. After many delays. Their ©p- 
to allow time for repentance, they finally declared, that, Eugenias 
unless he submitted within the term of sixty days, he^^* 
was suspended from the exercise of all temporal and ec- 
clesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction 
over the prince as well' as the priest, they assumed the 
government of Avignon, annulled the alienation of the 

4 The origioftl acts or iQinates of the coanoil of Basil are preserved in the poblic 
library, in twelve volames in folio. Basil Was a free city, oonvflniently situate on the 
Rhine, and guarded by the arms of the Deigbbonring and confederate Swiss. In 1459, 
the oiifversity was founded by pope Pins I f . {^neas SjUius,) who bad been secretary 
to the cotmcii. But what is a Gonncil,or a oniversity, to the presses of Froben and 
the stodies of Erasmus? • 
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sacred patrimony, and prot^ted Rome from the imposi- 
tion of i:iew ta^es. Their boldness was justified^ not 
only by the gqneral opinion of the clergy, but by the sup- 
port and power of the first monarchs of Christendom ; 
the emperor Sigismond declared himself the servant and 
protector of the synod ; Germany and France adhered to 
their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy of Eu- 
genius ; and he was driven from the Vatican by an insur- 
rection of the Roman people* Rgected at the same time 
by his temporal and spiritual subjects, submission was 
his oply choice : by a most humiliating bull, the pope 
repealed his own acts, and ratified those of the council ; 
incorporated his legates and cardinals with that venera- 
ble body ; and seemed to resign himself to the decrees 
of the supreme legislature. Their fame pervaded the 
countries of the east ; and it was in their presence that 
Sigismond received the ambassadors of the Turkish sul- 
tan,' who laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with 
Negoiia- robes of silk and pieces of gold, The fathers of Basil 
ttTe^Gree^ks, aspircd to the glory of reducing the Greeks,, as well as 
^1437*^ *^^ Bohemians, within the pale of the church ; and their 
deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to unite with an assembly which possessed the con- 
fidence of the western nations. Palseologus was not 
averse to the proposal ; and his ambassadors were intro- 
duced with due honours into the catholic senate. But 
the choice of the place appeared to bean insuperable ob- 
stacle,, since he refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Si- 
cily, and positively required that the synod should be ad- 
journed to some convenient city in Italy, or at least on the 
Danube. The other articles of this treaty were more 
readily stipulated : it was agreed to defray the travelling 
expenses of the emperor, with a train of seven hundred 
persons," to remit an immediate sum of eight thousand 

' This Toxkish embassy, attested only by Craozios^ is related, witb some doubt, 
by the annalist Spondanos, A.n. 1433. no. 25. torn. 1. p. 824* 

* Syropalns, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceeded the real 
numbers of the clergy and laity which afterward attended the emperor and palriarpfa» 
but which are not clearly specified by th«' great ecolesiartb. l%e sereniy-fite thou* 
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ducats^ for the acoomtnodation of the Greek clergy ; and 
in his absence to grant a supply of ten thousand ducats^ 
with three hundred archers and some galleys, for the pro- 
tection of Constantinople. The city of Avignon ad- 
vanced the funds for the prdiminary expenses : and the 
embarkation was prepared at Marseilles with son>e diffi- 
culty and delay. 

In his distress, the friendship of Palaeologus was dis- J«»»n p*'«- 
puted by the ecclesiastical powers of the west ; but the barS^ilubo 
dexterous activity of a monarch prevailed over the slow ^^* ^ 
debates and inflexible temper of a republic. The de- ^'^'^' 
crees of Basil continually tended to circumscribe the des- 
potism of the pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual 
tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient of the 
yoke : and the union of the Greeks might afford a decent 
pretence for translating a rebellious synod from the Rhine 
to the Po. The independence of the fethers was lost if 
they passed the Alps ; Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluctance, was described at Constanti- 
nople as situate far beyond the pillars of Hercules ;** the 
emperor and his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers 
of a long navigation ; they were offended by a haughty 
declaration, that after suppressing the new heresy of the 
Bohemians, the cotmcil would soon eradicate the old he- 
resy of the Greeks."" On the side of Eugenius, all was 
smooth, and yielding, and respectful ; and he invited the 
Byzantine monarch to heal by his presence the schism 
of the Latin, as well as of the eastern church. Ferrara, 

sand florins which they asked in this negotiation of the pope, (p. 9.) were more than 
tbej coold hope or want. 

* I use indifferently the words ducat and ,^on»» which derive their names, the for- 
mer from the dvhei of Milan,, the latter from the repnblio olf Florence. These gold , 
pieces^ the 6r8t that were coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be com* 
pared, in weight and valae, to one third of the English guinea. 

H At the end of the tatin yersion of Phransoes, we read a long Greek epistle or 
declamation of George or Trebizond, who advises the emperor to prefer Eageuios 
aiid Italy, He treats with contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil,, the barbarians 
of Gaul and Germany, who had conspired to transport the chair of St. Peter beyond 
the Alps: tl adxtoi (says be) 01 kai tvv fiira cw ^i/yoSov i{«) rotv 'HpcutXgwMr 0TqXan^ xm 
vrtfa r«^$0fy t^a^ovfrt. Was Constantinople nnprovided with a map ?^ 

'. * Syropnlu^ (p. 26—31.) attests his own indignation, and tliat of his countrymen : 
and the Basil deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could neither deny nor alter 
an act of the council. 
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near the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed for their 
amicable interview ; and with some indulgence of forgery 
and theft, a surreptitious decree was procured, which 
transferred the synod, with its own consent, to that Ita- 
lian city. Nine galleys were equipped for this service at 
Venice, and in the isle of Candia ; their diligence antici- 
pated the slower vessels of Basil : the Ronian admiral was. 
commissioned to bum, sink, and destroy f and these 
priestly squadrons might have encountered each other 
in the same seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly 
contended for the pre-eminence of glory. Assaulted by , 
theimportunity of the factions, who were ready to fight 
for the possession of his person, Palaeologus hesitated 
before he left his palace and country on a perilous ex- 
periment. His father's advice still dwelt on his me- 
mory : and reason must suggest, that since the Latins 
were divided among themselves, they could never unite 
in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the unseasonable 
adventure ; his advice was impartial, since he adhered to 
the council ; and it was enforced by the strange belief, 
that thfi German Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir 
and .successor in the empire of the west.* Even the 
Turkish, sultan was a counsellor whom it might be un- 
safe to trust, but whom it was dangerous to offend. 
, Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but he was ap- 
prehensive of the union, of the Christians. From llis 
own treasures, he offered to relieve the wants of the By- 
zantine court ; yet he declared with seeming magnani- 
mity, that Constantinople should be secure and invio- 
late in the absence of her sovereign.* The resolution of. 

y Condolroieri, the pope's nephew and admiral, expressly declared ht optcfMv txfi 
Tfet^ fov Xlaitaha, vol^fMern hitov av Eirpq ra Kartpya m; 2vfoiov, xdl it iwuiv Karaua-n 
Kai oipaytari. The nayal orders of the synod were less peremptory ; and, till the hostile 
sfloadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their qaarreTTrom the Greeks. 

* Syropulos mentions the hopes of Palaeologas, (p; 36.) and the last advice of Si- 
gismond. (p. 57.) At Corfa, the Greek emperor was informed of his friend's death : 
had he known it sooner, he would have relarned home. (p. 79.) 

* Phranzes himself, though from different motives, was of the advice of Amnn^lb. 
(lib. 2, o. 13.) Utinam ne synodns ista ouqaam faisset, si tantas offensione^ et detri- 
menta paritara erat. This Turkish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropnlns; 
(p. 58.) and Amarath kept his word. He might threaten, (p. 1:^5. !^9.) but he never 
attacked the city. 
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Palasologus was decided by the most splendid gifts and 
the most specious promises : he wished to escape for a 
while from a scene of danger and distress ; and after dis- 
missing with an ambiguous answer the messengers of 
the council, he declared his intention of embarking in the 
Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was 
more susceptible of fear than of hope ; he trembled at 
the perils of the sea, and expressed his apprehension, that 
his feeble voice, with thirty perhaps of his orthodox bre- 
thren, would be oppressed in a foreign land by the power 
and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to the royal 
mandate, to the flattering assurance, that he would be 
heard as the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of 
learning from his brother of the west, to deliver the 
church from the yoke of kings.*" The five cross-bearers^' 
or dignitaries of St. Sophia, were bound to attend his per- 
son ; and one of these, the great ecclesiarch or preacher j 
Sylvester Syropulus,*' has composed** a free and curi- 
ous history of the false union.* Of the clergy that re- 
luctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor and the 
patriarch, submission was the first duty, and patience 
the most useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bi- 
shops, we discover the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and 
Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, 
and the personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in 

^ The reader will smile at the simplicity with which he imparted these hopes to his 
favoarite#: rouwrnt orXuptx^Miy a^na^iv n\m(i, tuu ^m rw Uafra tBof^i iKttfBi^ooo'At m* 
euXqd-iav ttvo mc avrrtBuoTtQ avrw )ovX«ac va^ rw 0aa-t\tut. (p. 9S.) Yet it would 
have beea diffioult for him to bare practised the lessoos of Gregory VII. . 

* The Christian name of Sjlvester is borrowed from tha Latin calendar. In mo- 
dem GSreek, <Brai;Xoc, as a djminative, is added to the end of words : nor can any reason- 
ing of Creyghtoh, the editor, excuse his changing into %uropalos (Sguros, fascas) 
the Syropalas of his own manoscript, whose name is sabscribed with his own hand 
in the acta of the cooneil of Florence. Why might not the anther be of Syrian ex- 
traetion? 

^ From the oonolasion of the history, I should fix the date to the year 1444, foar 
years after the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated his office, (sectio 13. 
p.. 330 — 350.) His passions were cooled by time and retirement } and althoagh Sy- 
ropulas is often partial, be is never intemperate* 

* Vera kistoria unitnU non verte inter Gracas et Latindi (Haga Comttts, 1660, in 
folio) was first pnblished with a loose and florid version, by Robert Greyghton, chap- 
lain to. Charles II. in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for 
the beginning of the original is wanting. Syropnlns may be ranked with the best of 
the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his style ; but he is 
excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils. 
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the confidence of their learning and eloquence, were 
promoted to the episcopal rank. Some monks and phi- 
losophers were named to display the science and sanctity 
of the Greek church ; and the service of the choir was 
performed by a select band of singers and musicians. The 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, ap- 
peared by their genuine or fictitious deputies ; the pri- 
mate of Russia represented a national church, and the 
Greeks might contend with the Latins in the extent of 
their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. Sq)hia 
were exposed to the winds and waves, that the patriarch 
might officiate with becoming splendour ; whatever gold 
the emperor could procure, was expended in the massy 
ornaments of his bed and chariot ;^ and while they af- 
fected to maintain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, 
they quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand du- 
cats, the first alms of the Roman pontiff. After the ne- 
cessary preparations, John Palaeologus, with a numerous 
train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, and the 
most respectable persons of the church and state, em- 
barked in eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered 
through the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the Archipe- 
lago, the Morea, and the Adriatic gulf.* 
His triQm- After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seven- 
at Ve^M, ty-seven days, this religious squadron cast anchor before 
Teh.' 9^^' Venice; and their reception proclaimed the joy and mag- 
nificence of that powerful republic. In the command 
of the world, the modest Augustus had never claimed 
such honours from his subjects, as were paid to his 
feeble successor by an independent state. Seated on 
the poop^ on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in 
the Greek style, the adoration, of the doge and sena- 

' SjrropoIiM (p. 63.) simplj expresses his inteotioB t / e&ra> vtfAvtvm a iTct^ot; 
fAiya^ 0aa-i\tvi ir»f' iMnm vofM^oiro ; and tile Latin of Crejghton may affbrd a upeei- 
men of his florid paraphrase. Ut pompi circumdaotas noster imperator Ifalife po- 
palis aliqois deaaratas Japiter crederetor, aot Croesas ex opolenta Lydia. 

* Ahboogh I cannot stop to qaote Syropnlas for every fact, I wift observe that the 
navigation of the Greeka from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrara is contained in 
the fourth seetion, (p. 67—100.) and that the historian has the nncommoB talent of 
placing each scene before the reader's eye. 
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tors.** They sailed in the Bucentaur, which was accom- 
panied by twelve stately galleys : the sea was overspread 
with innumerable gondolas of pomp and pleasure; the air 
resounded with music and acclamations ; the mariners, 
and even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold; and 
in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman eagles were 
blended with the lions of St. Mark. The triumphal 
procession, ascending the great canal, passed under the 
bridge of the Rialto ; and the eastern strangers gazed 
with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city, that seems to float on the bosom 
of the waves.' They sighed to behold the spoils and 
trophies with which it had been decorated after the sack 
of Constantinople. After an hospitable entertainment of 
fifteen days, Palaeologus pursued his journey by land and * 
water from Venice to Ferrara ; and on this occasion, the 
pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to indulge 
the ancient dignity of the emperor of the east. He 
made his entry on a black horse; but a milk-white J!J*®P^jJ™^ 
steed, whose trappings were embroidered with golden 
eagles, was led before him ; and the canopy was borne 
over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or kins- 
men of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign 
more powerful than himself.^ Palaeologus did not alight 
till he reached the bottom of the staircase : the pope 
advanced to the door of the apartment; refused his 
proffered genuflection ; and, after a paternal embrace, 
conducted the emperor to a seat on his left hand. Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley, till a cere- 
mony, almost equal, had been stipulated between the 

^ At the time of the sjnod, Phranzea was in Peloponnesns ; but he received from 
tbcN despot Demetrias, « faithful aoeoaot of the hoaoarable reoeption of the emperor 
aod patriarch both at Venioe and Ferrara, (Dax «».... sedeutem imperatorem ado- 
rot,) vhich are more slightly mentioned bj.the Latins, (lib. 2. c. 14 — 16.) 

> He astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador, (Memoires de 
Philippe de Cominea, lib. 7. e. 18.) at the sight of Veoice, abundaDtly proves, that in 
the fifteenth centary, it was the first and most splendid of the Christian cities. For 
the spoils of Constantinople at Venice, see Syropolns. (p. 87.) 

^ Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight years, (A. D. 1393— 1441.) aiid waslerd 
of Ferrara, M odepi, Reggie, Parma, Rovigo, and Gommachio. See his life id Mora- 
tori. (AntichitI Esteose, torn. 2. p. 1&9^*201.) 
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bishops of Rome and Constantinople. The lattei- was 
saluted by his brother with a kiss of union and charity ; 
nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss 
the feet of the western primate. On the opening of the 
synod, the place of honour in the centre was claimed by 
the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs : and it was only by 
alleging that his predecessors had not assisted in person 
at Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius could evade the an-r 
cient precedents of Constantine and Marcian. After 
much debate, it was agreed that the right and left sides 
of the church should be occupied by the two nations ; 
that the solitary chair of St. Peter should be raised the 
first of the Latin line : and that the throne of the Greek 
emperor, at the head of his clergy, should be equal and 
♦ opposite to the second place, the vacant seat of the em- 
peror of the west.* 
Council of But as soon as festivity and form had given place to 
tod^tlw s more serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with 
I^F^' their journey, with themselves, and with the pope. The 
«»c«» artftil pencil of his (emissaries had painted him in a pros- 
oct*8— ' perous state; at the head of the princes and prelates of 
jaij'e!^^' Europe, obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm. 
The thin appearance of the universal synod of Ferrara 
betrayed his weakness, and the Latins' opened the first 
session with only five archbishops, eighteen bishops, and 
ten abbots, the greatest part of whom were the subjects 
or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the duke 
of Burgundy, none of the potentates of the west con- 
descended to appear in person, or by their ambassadors; 
nor was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of Basil 
against the dignity and person of Eugenius, which were 
filially concluded by a new election. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a truce or delay was asked and granted, till 

1 The Latin vulgar was provoked to langhter at the strange dresses of the Greeks, 
and especiallj the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their beards ; nor was 
the emperor distingaished except by the purple coloar, and his diadem or tiara with a 
jewel on the top. (Hodj de Graecis lUostribos, p. 31.) Yet another spectator con- 
iesses, that the Greek fashion was pin grave e pin degna than the ItitUan. (Vespasiano, 
in Vit. Engen. IV. in Moratori, torn. 25. p. 261.) 
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PalaBologus could expect from the consent of the latins 
some temporal reward for an unpopular union; and, 
after the first session, the public proceedings were ad- 
journed ^bove six months. The emperor, with a cho- 
sen band of his favourites and janizaries, fixed his sum- 
ni^r residence at a pleasant spacious monastery, six miles 
from Ferrara ; forgot, in the pleasures of the chase, the 
distress of the church and state ; and persisted in de- 
stroying the gam^e^ without listening to the just com- 
plaints of the marquis or the husbandman."" In. the 
meanwhile, his tmfortunate Greeks were exposed to all 
the miseries of exile and poverty : for the support of 
each stranger, a monthly allowance was assigned of three 
or four gold florins; and although the entire sum did 
not amount to sevep. hundred, florins, a long arrear was 
repeatedly, incurred by the indigence or policy of . the 
Roman court." . They sighed for a speedy deliverance, 
but their escape was prevented by a triple chain : a pass- 
port from. their supeiriprs was required at the gate's of 
Ferrara: the government of Venice had engaged to ar; 
rest and, send back the fugitives; and inevitable punish- 
ment awaited them at Constantinople ; excommunica- 
tipn^ fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the 
saoerdotd dignity, that they should be stripped naked 
and publicly whipped.** It was only by the alternative 
of hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded 
to open the first conference ; and they yielded with ex- 
treme reluctance to attend from Ferrara to Florence the 

n» For the emperor's Iranting, see Syropulus. (p. 143, 144. 191.) The pope had 
sent him eleven- miserable haoks ; but he booglit a strong and tfwift horse that oame - 
frum Russia. The name of janizaries maj sarprise ; bat the name^ rather than the 
institntion, had passed from the Ottoman to the Bjzantine coart, and is often u^ed in 
the last age of the empire. 

" The Greeks obtained, with mach diflicaltj, that instead of provisions, money 
shoold be distributed* iS^r. florins par month to the ikersooa of honooyable rank, and 
three florins to their servants^ with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty- 
five to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince or despot Demetrius. The payment Qf 
the first mont^ amoonled to six hundred and ninety-one florins, a sum which will not 
allow us to reckon above two hundred Greeks of every condition. (Syropnius, p. 104, 
105.) On the 20tli October 1438, there was an arrear of four months; in April 
1439, of three ; and of five and a half in July, at the time of the nnion. (p. 172. 22.^. 
271.) 

o Syropulus (p. 141, 142. 204. 221.) deplores the imprisonment of the Greeks, 
and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 

VOL. VIIX. M 
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rear oi" a ftying syn6d. This hfew translation #as urged 
by inevitable necessity : IWe city was visitted by thfe plagiie ; 
the fiddity of the marquis inight be Suspected ; the mer- 
cendr^ *trbbps rif tthe dukie of Milan were at the gites ; 
arid as they occupied 5lbmagna, it was tiot wittiest dffi- 
culty arid danger that the pope, the crrip^ror; arid fee 
bislwps, exjiloried thieir wa^ thrdt^h the- tirifr^qiriented 
paths of the Apipennirie.^' ' ' . 

Yet all th^e 6bsta6les \vepe Surmounted by thhe dnd 
policy^ Th6 violence of the fathers of Basil rather jiro- 
irioted than injured the cauise of Eugeriiiii: the hatiohs 
of Europe abhorred the schtim, and disowned th6 elec- 
tion, of iPelk the Fifth, * who yas succe^iv^ely^ duke of 
Savoy, a hermit, and a pope ; arid the great princes ivdrt 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favbiirable 
neutrality arid a firm attachment. The legites, with 
Boriie respefctaWe meriibers, deserted to the Roman arriiy, 
which insensibly rose in numbers and reputitioii: the 
council of feasil was reduced to thirty-nine bisTiops, itnd 
three hundred of the inferior clergy ;** while the LatiUs of 
Florence could produce the subscriptions of the p/ope 
himself, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, eight archbi- 
shops, fifty-two bishops, and forty-five abbots^ or chieife 
ttf religious orders. After the labour of nin^ months, 
arid the debates of twenty-^fiv^' sessions, they attained the 
advantage and glory of the reunion of the Greeks. 
Four principal questions had been agitated between the' 
two churches : 1. Thfe use of unleavened bread in the 
- commimion of Christ*s body. 2. The nature of purga- 
tory. 3. The supremacy of the pope. And, 4. Tlie 
single or double procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
cause of either nation was maiiaged by ten theological 

P The wan of Italy are most clearly represented in the thirteenth Tolome of the 
Annals of Mnraton. The schismatic Greek, S jropnios, (p. 145.) appears to hare ex- 
aggerated the fear and disorder of the pope in his retreat from Ferrari to Plorenoe, 
wnich is proved hj the acts to have been somewhat more decent and deliberate. 

. ^ Sjropolas is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the cooncil of Basil. 
The error is manifest, and perhaps volontary. That extravagant nnikiber could not 
be supplied hy all the ecclesiastics of every degree who were present at the conncil, 
nor by all the absent bishops of the west, who, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to 
its decrees. 
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cfaampions : the Latins 'were supported by the inexhaust- 
ible elDquence of cardinal JuUan; and Mark of Ephe- 
sus and Bessaribn of Nioe were the bold and able leaders 
of the Greek forces. We may bestow some praise on 
the progress of human reason, by observing, that the first 
of thijse questiorus.was now treated as an immaterial rite, 
which: might mnocently vary with the fashion of this age 
and country. With regard to the second, both parties 
were agreed in the belief of an intermediate state of pur<- 
gation for the venial sins of the &ithful ; and whethtsr 
their souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful 
pointy which in a few years might be conveniently settled 
on the spot by the disputants. The claim of suprerpacy * 
apptored' of a more weighty and substantial kind ; yet by 
ihrfrforientals the fioman bidiop had ever been respect- 
ed as the first ofthfe five. patriarchs ; nqr did they scru- 
ple to admit, that his juriadiption should be exercised 
agreeable to the holy ;canons ; a vague allowance, which 
might be defined or eluded by occasional convenience. 
The procession of the. Hbly. Ghost from the Fathisr 
alone, onfi-om the Fatbeir arid the Son, was an article of 
6ith which hid sunk mufch deeper into the minds of 
miti ; arid in the sessions ; of Ferrara and Florence, the 
l^Hi additidn of^/tojtie was jiubdivided into two ques- 
tions, whether.it were legal, and whether it were ortho- 
dox. Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast oh this 
siil^ect 'of my own impartial indifference ; but I. must 
thlffi^ that the Greeks were stron^y supported by the 
prohibition of the council of Cbalcedotti against adding 
any article whatsoever to the creed of Nice, or jather of 
Constantinople.' In earthly affait-s, it. is not easy to con- 
ceive how an assembly of:legi6lator§,pah bind thdr suc- 
cessor^i invested with powers feqifil to their oWn.' But 
the dictate* of ins|nriitioh tnust be true and unchgnge- 

' The GlreeK9> who disliked the aoioo, were unwilling to •aUyfrom this strong for- 
tress, (p. 178. 193. 195. 202. of Sjropulns.) The ihame of the MUni. ww aggra- 
vated hj thfiir prodocing an old MS. 6( the seoond oonficil otWce, with fiUoqne in 
ihe NicenecTeed.. . A palpahlf f(»r'g«rar !. (p. 173.) . 
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able ; nor should a private bishop, or a provincial synod, 
have presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
catholic church. On the substance of the doctrine, the 
controversy was ^qual and endless : reason is confound- 
ed by the procession of a Deity : the gospel, which lay on 
the altar, was silent ; the various texts of the fethers 
might be corrupted by fraud or entangled by sophistry ; 
and the Greeks were ignorant of the characters and writ- 
ings of the Latin saints.* Of this at least we may be sure, 
that neither side could be convinced by the arguments, of 
their opponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by rea- 
son, and a superficial glance may be rectified by a clear 
and more perfect view of an object adapted to our facul- 
ties ; but the bishops and monks had been taught from 
their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words ; their 
national and personal honour depended on the repetition 
of the same sounds ; and their narrow minds were har- 
dened and inflamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 
Negotia- While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, 

tions with .1 1 j • r • • 

ihe Greeks, the pope and emperor were desirous of a seemmg union, 
which could alone accomplish the purposes of their in- 
terview ; and the obstinacy of public dispute was softened 
by the arts of private and personal negotiation. The 
patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of age and 
infirmities ; his dying voice breathed the counsels of 
charity and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of th^ ambitious clergy. The ready and active 
obedience of the archbishops of Russia and Nice, of Isi- 
dore and Bessarion, was prompted and recompensed by 
. their speedy pronK)tion to the dignity of cardinals. Bes- 
sarion, in the first debates, had stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church ; 
and if the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country,' he appears in ecclesiastical story a rare exam- 

' 'Ac »y^ (sAid an eminent Greek) oray ue yaw unxB^i liArvnn w VfooTww vita vm 
fniMV Aytw, Mr«t «;Ji yw^» ma. (Sjropalus, p. 109*) See the perplexity of tbe 
Greeks, p. 217, 218. 262, 253. 273. 

< ;See tbe polite tdtercatiMi of Mark and Bessarion in Syropolas, (p. 257.) who ne- 
ver dissembles tbe Tices of his own party, and fairly pinisesthe ? irtoesof tbe Latins . 
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pJe of a patriot who was recommended to court-favour hy 
loud opposition and well-timed compliance. With the 
aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor applied 
his arguments to the general situation and personal cha- 
racters of the bishops, and each was successively moved 
by authority and example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, their persons in those of the Latins : 
an episcopal treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was 
soon exhausted:"* the hopes of their return still depend- 
ed on the ships of Venice and the alms of Rome ; and 
such was their indigence, that their arrears, the payment 
of a debt, would be accepted as a favour, and might ope- 
rate as a bribe.* The danger and relief of Constanti- 
nople might excuse some prudent and pious dissimula- 
tion ; and it was insinuated, that the obstinate heretics 
who should resist the consent of the east and west, would 
be abandoned in a hostile land to the revenge or justice 
of the Roman pontiff.^ In the first private assembly of 
the Greeks, the formulary of union was approved by 
twenty-four, and rejected by twelve, members ; but the 
fiye crosS'bearers of St. Sophia, who aspired, to represent 
the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient discipline ; and 
their right of voting was transferred to ap obsequious^ 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane laymen. The 
will of the monarch produced a false and servile unani- 
mity, arid no more than two patriots had courage to 
speak their own sentiments and those of their country. 
Demetrius, the emperor's brother, retired to Venice, that 
he might not be witness of the union ; and Mark of 
Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his conscience, 
disclaimed all communion with the Latin heretics, and 

- n For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage of Dacas. 
(c. 31.) Ooe had possessed, for bis whole property, three old gowns, &c. By teach- 
iag one-aiid-twenty years ill Us monastery, Bessarion himself bad collected forty gold 
fl<Miii8 ; but of these, the archbishop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from 
Peloponnesiiff, and the remainder at Constaatinople. (Syropnlas, p. 127.) 

^ Syropnlas denies that the Greeks received any money before they had subscribed 
the act of anion, (p. 283.) yet be relates some suspiotoas oiroumstanoes ; and their 
bribery and cormption are positively affirmed by the historian Dncas. 

y The Greeks mostpiteonsly express their own fears of exile and perpetoal slavery : 
(Syropul. p. 196.) and tlie^ were strongly jnored by the emperor's threats, (p. 260.) 
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avowed faimsdf the champion and confessor of tfeeor-t 
thdcbx creed/. In the treaty between the two pations, 
several forms of conisent were ^^poi^ed, sttch as might 
satisfy the latins, without dishonouring the Greeks; 
and Aey weighed the seroples of tifords and syUaWes, 
till the thedogical balance trenttbled with a slight pre- 
ponderance in favour (rf the Vatican. It was agi^ed (I 
must entreat the attention of the reader), that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father cmd the Son, as ftom 
€»ie principle and one substance ; that he proceeds by 
the Son> being of the same nature aiid substance, acnd 
that he proceeds from the Pathef and the Son, by one 
spiration atid production. It is less difficult to unddf* 
stand the article of the preliminary treaty ; that the 
pope should defray all the expenses of the Greeks in 
their return home ; that he should anntrally maintain 
two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the defence of 
Constantinople ; that all the ships which transported 
ji^rim^ to Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at thiit 
port; that as often as they were r^uired, the pope 
^ould furnish ten galleys for a year, or twenty for six 
months; and that he should powerfully solicit the 
princes of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for Ismd- 
forces^ 
KiigeMM The same year, and almost the same day, were marked 
ftSiT, * by the deposition of £tigeniud at Basil ; and, at Florence, 
^'U^' by his reunion of the Greeks and Latins, In the for- 
mer synod (which he styled indeed an assembly of de^ 
moris), the pope was branded with the guilt of si^lony, 
perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism ;* ahd declaredto 
be incorrigible in his vices, unworthy of any tide, ami 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. In the kt- 

> I bad forgot another popular wA orUio493( pr^et»ier : a favourite hoDi»4> who 
asaally lay qaiet on the (botpolo^h of the emperor's UvoQO, hut who barked onost fori- 
oQslj while the act of anioo was reading, wiAhofti being aileneedlij the soothing or 
. tbe lashes of the royal attendants. (Sjropol. p. %^^ 26&) 

» From the origioal Lives of the Popes, in Moratori's Collectioi^ (tow. 3. p* «- 
torn. ^5.) the manners of Eagenius IV. appear to have been decent, and even exeii* 
plarj. His situation, exposed to the world and to bis enemies^ ^as a restMint, and 
is a pledge. 
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ter he w?s revered as the true and hoiy vicar of Chrigt, Reason of 
who, after a separation of six hundred years, had recon-jatFiownce, 
ciled the catholics of the east and west, in one fold, and jJi^'g^*^*' 
under one shepherd. The act of union was subscribed' 
by the pope^ the emperor, and the principal members p( 
both churches ; even by those who, like Syropulus,^ had 
been deprived of the right of voting. Two copies might 
have sufficed for the east and west ; bat £ugenii|s w,w 
not satisfied, unless four authentic and similar transcripts 
were signed and attested as the monuments of his vic- 
tory/ On a memorable day, the 6th of July, the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter and Cbnst^ntine ascended their 
thrones.; the two nations assembled in the cathedral of 
Florence : their representatives, cardinal Julian and Bes- 
sanon.ajrcbbishpp of Nice, appeared in the pulpit^ and 
after reading ^^n their respective tongues the act of unipn ^ 
they Q^vutually ^inbrapcid^ .^;jthe naijio^and the preserice 
pf ,^^ applauding br^threa. Tljie pope and his mini^ 
tef s tlien opiated aqcardii[ig to the Rom^n liturgy ; ^e 
creed ;w^c;^anted with' th(^ addition qfjUioque; theac- 
quiescence (^ the.Gnee^s wag poorly excused by their %- 
QOi^ance of the barmonipuSj but inarticulate, spends ;^ and 
the ngiore scrupulpus La^tins refused any public celebra^ 
tipp of the, £(yzantine rite. Yet the emperpr and his 
cl^^ ^^re not totally unmindful of national honour. 
The treaty was ratified by their con^nt: it w^ tacitly 
agreed that no innovation should be attempted in their 
creed or ceremonies; they spared, j^nd secretly respected, 
the generous firmness of Mark of Ephesus; and, on the 
decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his succes- 

b Syropvlasy ratber Uian taliacribe, woald bave assisM, as the \e^»i «Til, aft the 
oaigeiviqi^ of ithe iviipn. . U9 waa eoii|pQU«d Id do both ; and the^gmat eodularoh 
p^rly e:iccasea hia f QbmM^oA.to the epnparpr. (p. S90 — ^292*) 

« None «f theae original acta of onion can at present be prodeeed. Of the ten 
9[S$. ^lat ar«r preaerfed (4v# ft Rome^and the remwuder m Florenee, Mog^i, Ve- 
niee^ Farisy.and jUndei9>,»Mie hev^.l^niexamined ^j m aeeorete cHtb (9f * de Bre- 
^i|igD7% who ooademff4ihem4j(i|^thevaHej|^<and imperfections of the€rvtB«h aignatnvea. 
Yet BOTeral^of thesedwi^ |ie<e<teemed aa #«t)«evtio. copieiBy if bioh were aabaeribed al ' 
Florenoe„,befoi:K C^^^h A9g«M»t 1P9.) iHfta^i sepanMnop of the pope and emperor. 
(Memoirea de VJkof^deiB^ie.des JnaeripUe^s, torn* 43* p* 287-- 311*) 

d *H fM» h «( offn/bMi iSaiMw ^«ytti. (SyropuL p. 297.) 
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sor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia, In the distri- 
bution of public and private rewards, the; liberal pontifF 
t^ra to^ exceeded their hopes and his promises : the Greeks, with 
Consunti- less poHip and pride, returned by the same road of Fer- 
aId!i44o, rara and Venice ; and their reception at Constantinople 
^*'*' ^' was such as will be described in the following chapter .*" 
The success of the first trial encouraged Eugenius to re- 
peat the same edifying scenes ; and the deputies of the 
Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and 
Egypt, the Nestorians, and the Ethiopians, were suc- 
cessively introduced, to kiss the feet of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and to announce the obedience and the orthodoxy 
of the east. These oriental embassies, unknowti in the 
countries which they presumed to represent/ diffused 
over the west the fame of Eugenius : and a clamour was 
artfully propagated against the remnant of a schism in 
Switzerland and Savoy, which alone impeded the har- 
mony of the Christian world. The vigour of opposition 
was succeeded by the lassitude of despair : the council of 
Basil was silently dissolved ; and Foelix, renouncing the 
tiara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious hermi- 
Finai peace tagc of RipaiUc.^ A general peace was secured by mu- 
cbnrch, tual acts of oblivion and indemnity: all ideas of reforma- 
, . D.1449. jj^^ subsided; the popes continued to exercise and abuse - 
their' ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has Rome been since 
disturbed by the misdiiefs of a contested election.** 

^ In their retarn, the Greeks coovened at Belo^a with ibe ambassadors of Bug- 
land ; aud after some qaestioDs and answers, these impartial strangers laogbed at the 
pretended anion of Florence. (S jropnl. p. 307.) 

' So nngatorj, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the NestojEiau, Jaco- 
bites, &c. that I have turned over, without sncoess, the Bibliotheca Orientalis of As- 
semannas, a faithful slave of tl^ Vatican. 

8 Ripaille is situate near Tbonon in Savoy, on the southern side of the lake of Ge- 
neva. It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, yoL 9. 
Ll^T — 148 of Baskerville's edition of bis works) has celebrated the place and the 
nder. ^neas Sylvius, and the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere Hfb of the dn- 
cal hermit ; but the French and Itdian proverbs most unluckily attest the popiiltt> 
opinion of his Itttnry. * 

^ In this aooMnt of the comioils of Basil, Ferrara, and Floreooe, I have consulted 
the original acts, which fill the seventeenth and eigfateentfi tomes of the edition of l^e- 
iiice, and are olosed by the perspicuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patrionia, 
an Italian of the fifteenth century. Tbey «re digested and abridged by DupiD (Bib- 
Jiotbequo Eccles. torn. 13.) aad the continuator of Fieur y ; (tom. tS.) and the respect 
of the Gallicau church for the adverse |>arties confines their members to an uwkirard 



moderation. 
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The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for sute of the 
thdr temporal^ or perhaps their spiritual, salvation ; but g^age ^' 
they were productive of a beneficial consequence; the re- nopfe^"*'' 
vival of the Greek learning in Italy, fi-om whence it was ad. 1300 
propagated to the last nations of the west and north. In 
their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantinp 'throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity; of a musi* 
cal and prolific language, that gives a soul to the objects 
of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philosophy. 
Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the ca- 
pital, had been trampled under foot, the various barba- 
rians had doubtless corrupted the form and isubstance of 
the national dialect ; and ample glossaries have been com- 
posed, to interpret a multitude of words of Ariabic, Turk- 
ish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.' But a purer 
idiom was spoken in the court, and taught in the col- 
hge ; and the flourishing state of the language is de- 
scribed, and perhaps enibellished, by a learned Italian,^ 
who, by a long residence and noble marriage,* was na- 
turalized at Cpnstantinople about thirty years before the 
Turkish conquest. " The vulgar speech (says Philel- 
phus°*) has been depraved by the people, and infected.ty 

' In tlie firat ftttempt, Menrsias ooUected three tboaitnd «ix handred 6neeo-bar- 
baroas words,- to which, in a seoood edition, he subjoined one thoDsaQd eight handrpd 
more ; yet what plenteous gleanings did he leave to Fortius, Dncange, Fabrotti, the 
Bollandists, &o. (Fabric fiibliot. Grssc. torn. 10. p. 101, &o.) Some P^rsio words 
may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in Plutaroh ; and such is the in- 
evilttUe effect of war and oommeroe« but the form and aubstanoe of the language were 
not affected by this slight alloy. 

k The life of Francis Philelphus, a sopldat, proud, restless, and rapaoidhs, has been 
diligeotlyscomposed by Lianncelot (Memoires de l*Acftdemie des Inscriptions, torn. 10. 
p. 691 — ^751.)andTirflbo8chi,(Istoriadella Letteratura Italiana, tom.7. p. 282— S94.) 
foi^^' most part from Ms- owi letters. His elaborate writings, and those of his con- 
temporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar epistles still describe the men and the 



' He married, and had periiaps debanched, tlie daughter of John, the grand- 
dftBghtar of Mann^ Ghrysoloras. She was young, beaatifal, and wealthy ; and her 
noblp fami^j <was allied to the Biorias of Grenoa and the emperors of ConsUntioople. 

'^ Grasoi quibus lingua depravata non sit ... . ila loqnnntur vntgo hac etiam tern- 
pestate ot Aristophanes comious, aat EoripideA trag^icus, ut oratores omnes, at hislo- 
riograpbi, vt philosopbi .... Ulterati autem bomines et doctius et emendatius . . . . 
Nam viri aulioi Teterem sermanis digailatem atqoe elegastiam rettnebant, in primisr 
qae ipsse nobiles mulieresj quibos cum nullum esset omnino cam viris peregriniii 
commercium, merus ille ao pnms Grsscoram sermo servabatur inlactus. (Philelpb. 
Spist. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodiom, p. 188, 189.) He observes in another passage, 
uxor ilia mea Theodora locutione erat admodnm moderatil et suavi et maxime Attic^ 
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die multttude of strangers and merchants, who every day 
ftock to the city, and mingle with the inhabitantB. It is 
from the disciples of such a sdiool that the Latin ian* 
guage received the v^rsions^of Arirtotle and Hato, so ob- 
scure' in seiise^ and' in > spirit so poor. But the Gneeks 
who have escaped the contagion' are those whom we fol- 
low ; and they alone are WK)rthy of our imitation. In &- 
miliar discouji^sejt they stilt ^peak the tongue of Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides, of the historians and philosophers 
of Aihens; and thestyieiof their Writings is still more 
elab(»^te and correct. The persons who, by their birth 
and- offices, are attached to the Byz^antine court, are those 
' who maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient standard 
of elegance and purity, and the native graces of language 
most conspicuously diine among the noble matrons, who 
are exduded from all intercourse with foreigners. With 
fiweigners, do I say ? They live retired and sequestered 
from the. eyes of their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they 
seen in the straits ; inA when they leave their houses, it 
is in the dusk of evening, on visits to dieir churdies and 
their nearest kindred. On these occasions, they are on 
horseback, covered with a veil, and encompassed by their 
parents, their husbands, or their servantt."?* 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent clergy 
was dedicated tp the service of religion : their monk^ 
and bishops have ever been distinguished' by the gravity 
and austerity of their manners ; nor were they diverted, 
like tlie L^tin priests, by the pursmts and pleasures of a 
secular, ^nd even military, life. After a. large deduction 
for the time and talents that were lost in the devotkftl^ 
the laziness, and the discord, of the church and cloister, 
the more inquisitive and ambitious minds would explore 
the sacred and profane erudition of their native language. 
. The ecclesiastics presided over the education of youth ; 
the schoolsof philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated 

^ Philel]^lMu» ^bftMIy enMgh, d«rnr«i this Gc«ek or orkplpl jealoasy from the 
maimers of ajicient Rome. 
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till the fall of the emigre ; and it may be affirmed^ that 
more boots and more knowledge were included within 
the w^s of Constantinople^ than could be dispersed over 
the extensive oountries of the west."" But an important Comparison 
distinction has been already noticed : the Greeks were creeL and 
stationary or retrograde^ while the Latins were advancing ^ 
with a rapid and progressive motion. The nations were 
excited by the spirit of independence and emulation ; and 
even the little world of the Italian states contained more 
people and industry than tiixe decreasing circle of the By- 
zantine empire. In Europe, the lower ranks of society 
were relieved from the yoke of feudal s^rvitode ; and free* 
dom is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. The 
use> however rude and corrupt^ of tbe Latin tongue had 
been preserved by superstition ; the universities, from 
Bologna to Oxford,^ were peopled with thousands of 
sdiolars ; and their misguided ardour might be directed 
to moce liberal and> manly studies. In the resurrection 
of science^ Italy ^aa the ^rst that cast away her shroud ; 
and the eloquent Petrarch^ by his lessons and his exam- 
ple, may justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. 
A purer sjyle of composition, a more generous and ra- 
tional strain of sentiment, flowed from the study and imi* 
tation of the writers c^ ancient Rome ; and the disciples 
of Cioero and Virgil approfiched, with reverence and love, 
the iSanetuary of their Greciaix masters. In the sack of 
Constantinople, tbe Eisench, and ei^en the Venetians, had 
des^sed and destroyed the wco-ks of Lysippus and Ho-* 
mer; themonumentsof art may be annihilated by a sin- 
gte blow ; hut the immortal mind is renewed and multi- 
plied by the copies of the pen ; and such copies it was 
th0.^mbition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and 

* Bim tbe tUttt of learning ih tbe fbirteenth and foorteentb ceotariesVin the learned 
end jbaio]oaii1VIbt»be?toi. (Institur. Hist. Eceles. p. 454^-440. 490-^4^4.) 

"l^'^t tb« «ftd of the tifteenth oenlttrj, fb^ ei^istOd in Borope aborft fifty Miversi- 
ti«8i tnd-of ibese tbe fMifldfttion of ten or twelve is prior io the year 1300. Thejr were 
crowded in proportion to tbbt^ fdaroit j. ' Bologna contained ten th'Oasahd students, 
cbiUI jr'of tbe' eWI law. In tbe year 1S5^, flife ntmiber at Ox ford bad decreased from 
tbi^ty ibotlsidiff to sist thoAsand s<^olflrs; (Hen^s History of Great Britain, vol. 4. 
p, 47B.) 'YM Hihn this decrease is mach superior to tbe present list of tbe members 
of tbe anWerfcity. 
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understand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly pressed 
the flight of the muses ; yet we may tremble at the 
thought, that Greece might have been overwhelmed^ 
with her schools and libraries, before Eurc^ had emerged 
from the deluge of barbarism ; that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered by the winds, before the Ita- 
lian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 
Refivaiof Thc most Icamcd Italians of the fifteenth century 
lewnin^iii havc confcsscd and applauded the restoration of Greek 
*'**^' literature, after a long oblivion of many hundred years.*' 
Yet in that country, and beyond the Alps, some names 
are quoted ; some profound scholars, who in their darker 
ages were honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue; and national vanity has been loud 
in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. With- 
out scrutinizing the merit of individuals, truth must ob- 
serve, that their science is without a cause, and without 
an effect; that it was easy for them to satisfy themselves 
and their more ignorant contemporaries ; and that the 
idiom, which they had so marvellously acquired, was tran- 
scribed in few manuscripts, and was not taught in any 
university of the west. In a comer of Italy, it faintly 
existed as the popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dia- 
lect.' The first impression of the Doric and Ionic co- 
lonies has never been completely erased: the Calabrian 
churches were long attached to the throne of Constan- 
tinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies 
in mount Athos and the schools of the east. Calabria 
was the native country of Barlaam, who has already ap- 
LessoDs of peared as a sectary and an ambassador ; and Barlaam was 
A.V'^SW. the first who revived, beyond the Alps, the memory, or 

4 Of those writers who professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek leamiog 
in Italy, the two principal are Hodias, Dr. fiomphrey Hody(de Grsecis lUnstribiui, 
LingnaB Grseoae Literammqae hamanioram Instaaratoribns, Londini, 1742> in large 
octavo), and Tirafooschi. (Istoria della Letteratora Italiana, torn. 5. p. 364^--377. 
torn. 7. p. 112 — 143.) The Oxford professor is a laborious scholar, bnt the librarian 
of Modena enjoys the soperiority of a modern and national historian. 

■^ In Calabria, quae olim magna Graecia dioebatiir, ooloniis Graeois repleta^ reman- 
sit quaedam lingas veteris oognitio. (Hodins, p. iS.) If it were eradicated by the Bo- 
mans, it was revived and perpetuated by the monks of St Basil, who possessed seren 
convents at Rossano alone. (Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, torn. 1. p. 520.) 
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at least the writings, of Homer.' He is described, by 
Petrarch and Boocace/ as a man of a diminutive stature, 
though truly great in the measure of learning and genius; 
of a piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful 
elocution. For many ages (as they affirm) Greece had 
not produced his equal in the knowledge of histoiy, gram- 
mar, and philosophy ; and his merit was.celebrated in the 
attestations of the princes and doctors of Constantinople. 
One of these attestations is still extant ; and the emperor 
Cantacuzene, the protector of his adversaries^ is forced 
to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar 
to that profound and subtle logician." In the court of 
Avignon, he formed an intimate connexion with Pe- 
trarch,* the first of the Latin scholars : and the desire of 
mutual instruction was the principle of their literary 
commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with eager cu- stodies of 
riosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the Greek a!*d'i339 
language ; and in a laborious struggle with the dryness — i^^*- 
and difficulty of the first rudiments, he began to reach 
the sense, and to feel the spirit, of poets and philoso- 
phers, whose minds were congenial to his own. But he 
was «oon deprived of the society and lessons of this use- 
ful assistant : Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassiy ; 
and, on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked ^he 
swarms of fenatic monks, by. attempting to substitute the 
light of reason to that of their navel. Afler a separation 
of three years, the two friends again met in the court of 
Naples: but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion df improvement ; and by his recommendation 
Barlaam was finally settled in a small bishoprick of his na- ' 
tive Calabria.' The manifold avocations of Petrarch, 

• n Barbftri {says Petrarob, tke Freocb and Germaos) viz. non dicam libros. sed 
nomen Homeri aadiverout. Perhaps, in that respect, the thirteenth century was less 
happy llian the age of Charlemag;ne. 

^ See fhe character of Barlaam, in Boccace de Genealog. Deorum, lib. 15. o. 6. 

« Cantacozene, lib. 2. e. 36. 

' For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interviews, at Avigaoa 
in 1339, and at Naples in 1342» see the excellent Memoires sor la Vie de Petrarqae, 
torn. 1. p. 406 — 410. torn. 3. p. 76—77. 

y The bishoprick to wMch Barlaam retired, waa the old Locri, in the middle 
aj^s Sanota Cyriaca, and by oorraption Hieraciam, Geraoe* (Dlsaert. Chorographica 
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love and friendship, his various oorrespondence and fte- 
qtient journeys^ tbe Aoman laurel, and his elaboratecom- 
pdsitionts in prose and versey in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him frobi a foreign idibm ; and as he advanced in life, 
th^ attainment of the Greek langaage was die object 
of his wi^h^i rather than of his hopes. When he was 
about fifty years of ag^, a Byzantine ambassador, hie 
fri^^ and a niaster of tolh tongues, presented him vnAi 
a eopy of <Hoiffer ; and the answer of I^3trarch is at onoe 
citpressive'af his eldquehce, gratitude, and regret After 
celebrating the genemsity of the donors and the value of 
"a gift more pi'ecious in his estimation than gold or rubies, 
he th^is pnckseeds : " Your present of the genuine and 
'original text of the divine poet, the fountain of all inven- 
tion, is Worlhy of yourself and of me : you have fulfilled 
your promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your libe- 
rality is stiH imperfebt; witfi Homer you should have 
given me yourself; a guid^, who could lead me into the 
fields of light, arid disclose to my wondering eyes the 
Spacious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But alaii! 
Homer is dumb, or I am dleaf ; nor is it in my power to 
6njoy the beauty which I possess. I have seated him by 
4he sidle of Plato, the prince of poets near the prince df 
philosophers ; and I glory in the sight of my illustriotiB 
gueife. Of their immortal writings, whatever had been 
«tjrdh^kfjed intb the Latin idibm, I had alrfeady acquired: 
•but if thtere be no f)rofit, thiere is some pleasure, in Be- 
holdihg these venerable Grfeeks in their proper and na- 
tional hiabit. I aiti delighted \*ith the aspect bfHbnter ; 
^tfd is often as I embrace the ^itettt volume, I exclaiih, 
ttitha sigh, Illustrious bard 1 with what pleasure should 
I listen to thy song, if my sense of hearing were not ob- 
structed and lost by the death of one friend, and in the 
much-lamented absencefof anothfeirt Nbi'ddl yfet de- 
spair; and the example of Cato suggests some comfbrt 

Italias medii ^vi, p. 312.) The dives opnn of tfie Ni^raraii titnei soon lapsed into 
poverty, since eren the chol^ch was poor ; yet the town Still cobtaiiis Ibiiee liioosaiid 
inHMUuitsJ (Swiohame, p. $4a) 
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and hope, since It was in tUe Uiist period of age th^t he ' 
attainted the krto>;«46dge of the G«6kl€ittet^^^^ 

The pme whicfe eJudjsd th^ efforts 6( Petrarch was ofBoc^te, 
obtaitied % the fortune and Jnc&istify of hi^ friend Bdo &o. ' 
^dc^/ the father of the Tus^n prose. ' That populai- 
umtibt^ who deirtvefe hH reputettiott jfirum the Decatneidfl, 
ahandred hovels c^ pleasantly ^d love, may aspire to 
thfe mbi-e serious praise bf^restoring, in Italy, the fetudy 
bfthe.iSr^k language: in the year i36o> a disciple 6( 
fiia-kafh; whose name wa^Leo, or ti66i^a$ Pilatus^ was 
detained in^is w4y to Avi^on by the advice atod hospi- 
tality bf Boccabe, who lodged thfe 'dtranger in hi^ hbtise, 
prevailed oh thfe repi^blic of iJ'lorence to allow him dn an- 
nu^ stipend, an^ devoted his letstk-e to the fiitlst Greek 
professor, who faught that tehgbage in the Wte^erh doiin- 
tries of Europe* II16 appeartocfe of Leo ttiight disgust Leo pua- 
the most eiager disciple ; he Was clothed in tfee matitie of Greek pro- 
a jphiloso{ihferi dv a mehdibant ; his fcountenahbfe Was hi- FforJnw, 
deoUs ; -hfe face wis' overshidOW^ with blaoi hatk* ; his ^^;°*^ 
beaj^d lortg and unboloibcSd ; hte dfe]ffc)rtment i^Ustlc; his a!d'is6o 
temper globrt'y Mid incjonStant 5 ifc* could he gtace his "" 
discourse witfi the brnami?nt6, 6r fevien the perspficuiiy. Of 
Latin elo^titton. Bt» his mind W^ Stored with a^t*^- 
sure of Grefek learning ; hlsfory and fable, philosophy 
arid grammai, were alike at hiis command ; land he read 
the poems of Htomer in the schools ctf Florence. It was 
from his explanation that Bocrtibe composed and tttm- 
scribed a literal pVo^e versioii of the Ilfed atid Odysifey, 
which satiSfi^ Ae thirst of his friend Petrarch, and 
which perhaps, itt the suoceiBdrng centUty, Was clandeS- 

* I will transcribe a passagpe from this epUUe of Pb^roh : (Famil. 9. 2.) . Doo^ti 
Homemm non in alieimm sermonem violento alveo aeriratoni, sed ex ipsis Greoi 

eloqnii'scatebris, et qnaUs. diTino ille proflaxii ingfoio Sine tm& y99» Hqvse- 

ms tons apod me matcMi«immo Tero ego H^od ilium snrdas som. ,6aadeo tam^n vel 
adspectn solo, ao saepe illam auplenis a«i)ae siu^lrabs dloo, O mai;ne vir, &c. 

* For tbe life and writings of Boocaeiu, who w|k^ .born in 13\X and died in 1375, 
Fabricins (Bibliot. Latin medii M^i, torn. 1. p. 248, &o.) and Tiraboschi (torn. 5. 
p. 8$. 439---451 .) may be oonsulted. Tbe editions, yersiona, imitations, of bis oOTels, 
ara innomerable. Yet he was ashamed to ^ommnnifiate that trifling, and perhaps 
scandalous, work to Petrarch, his respecUble friend, in whose letters and memoirs be 
conspioooiislj appears. 
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• tinely used by Laurentius Valla, the latin interpreter. 
It\vas from his narratives that the same Boccace collect- 
ed the materials for. his treatise on the genealogy of the 
heathen gods, a work, in that age, of stupendous erudi- 
tion, and which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek 
diaracters and pasi^ages, to excite the wonder and ap- 
plause of his more ignorant readers.** The first siteps 
of learning are slow and laborious ; no more than t^n 
votaries of Homer could be enumerated in all Italy ; and 
neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a sin- 
gle name to this studious catalogue. But their numbers 
would hayejnultiplied, their progress would have been acr 
celerated, if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three years, 
had not relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. 
In his passage, Petrarch entertained hm at Padua a 
short time ; he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offend- 
ed with the gloomy and unsocial temper of the man. 
Discontented with the world and with himself, Leo de- 
preciated his present enjoyments, while absent persons 
$nd objects were dear to his imagination. In Italy be 
was a Thessalian^ in Greece a native of Calabria ; in .the 
company of the Latins he disdained their language, reli- 
gion, and manners ; no sooner was he landed at Con- 
stantinople, than he again sighed for the wealth of Ve- 
niqe and the elegance of Florence. His Italian friends 
were deaf to his importunity ; he depended on their curi- 
Qsity and indulgence, and embarked on a second voyage ; 
but on his entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was as- 
sailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, who, 
like Ulysses, had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch 
dropped a tear on his disaster ; but he was most anxious 
to learn whether some copy of Euripides or Sophocles 
might not be saved from the hands of the mariners.*" 

^ fioocace ndal|refl an bonest ranity ; Ostentationis caasft Oreca carmina adsoripsi 
. • . jure utor meo ; meam estboc deons, mea gloria scilicet inter Etmscos Gneois nti 
carminibas. Nonne eg^ foi qai Leontianr Pilatom, &c. (de €renealogia Ueornm, 
lib. 15. c. 7, aworkwhiofi, tboQgh now forgotten, has ran through thirteen or foorteen 
editions.) 

^ Jjeontias, or lico Pilatus, is safficiently made known by Hodj (p. 2 — ^11«) add 
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But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Pe- Pomidation 
trarch had encouraged and Boccace had planted^ soon Greek lan- 
withered and expired. The succeeding generation was ^^^^ 
content for a while with the improvement of Latin elo- ^^^^ 
quence ; nor was it before the end of the fourteenth «■, 
century, that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled —1415. 
in Italy/ Previous to his own journey, the emperor 
Manuel dispatched his envoys and orators to implore the 
compassion of the western princes. Of these envoys, 
the most conspicuous, or the most learned, was Manuel 
Chrysoloras,* of noble birth, and whose Roman ances- 
tors are supposed to have migrated with the great Con- 
stantine. After visiting the courts of France and Eng- 
land, where he obtained some contributions, and more 
promises, the envoy was invited to assume the office of 
a professor ; and Florence had again the honour of this 
second invitation. By his knowledge not only of the 
Greek, but of the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved 
the stipend, and surpassed the expectation of the repub-^ 
lie. His school was frequented by a crowd of disciples 
of every rank and age ; and one of these, in a general 
history, has described his motives and his success. " At 
that time (says Leonard Aretin^) I was a student of the 
civil law ; but my soul was inflamed with the love of let- 
ters ; and I bestowed some application on the sciences 
of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel I hesi- 
tated whether I should desert my legal studies, or relin- 

the abbe de Sade,(Vie de Petrarqoe, torn. 3. p. 625--634. 670—673.) who hu yerjr 
bappily oaaghtthe Xivelj and dramatic idanner of his original. 

<* Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry witb Leonard Arettn, Gnarinas, Paulas Jovios, &c. 
for affirming tbat the Greek letters were restored in Italy post sepHngentoi annos; as 
if, says lie, they had flonrisbed till the end of the seventh ceotnry. These writers 
most probably reckoned from the last period of the exarchate ; and the presence of 
the Greek magistrates and troops at Ravenna and Rome mast bare preserved, in some 
degree, the use of their native tongae. 

« See the article of Emanuel, or Manael Chrysoloras, in Hody (p. IS — ^54.) and 
Tiraboschi. (torn. 7. 113 — 118*) The precise date of his arrival floats between the 
years 1390 and 1400, and is only confined by the reign of Boniface IX. 

f The name of Aretmus has been tssamed by live or six natives of Aresso in To»- 
caoy, of whom the most famous and the most worthless lived in the sixteenth oentory. 
Itfonardns Bmnas Aretinas, the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an orator, 
and an historian, the secretary of four saccessive .popes, and the chancellor of the 
republic of Florence, where he died, A. D. 1444, at the age of sevenly-five. (Fabric. 
Bibliot. medii ^vi, torn. 1. p. 190, &c. Tiraboscht, tom. 7. p. 33—38.) 

VOL. VIII. N 
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quish this goklen. opportunity ; and thus^ in the Ardour 
J of youth, I comoMined with my own mind — ^Wiltlhbu be 
wanting to thyself and thy fortune ? Wilt thou re&se 
to be intrbduced to a familiar convense with Homer, 
Plato; arid Demosthenes ? with those poets, phUxiso* 
: ' phersi and orators, of whom such wonders are related^ 
and'ijrho are celebrated by eMfery age as the great nbas* 
tehs of human sdence ? Of professors and scholars in 
civil lawi a sufficient supply will always be found in car 
imivertities ; but a lieacher, and such a teachei*j of the 
Greek language, if he once be suffered to escape, may 
never afterward be retrieved. Convinced by these rea- 
sons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras ; and ^6 strong 'was 
my passion, that thfe lessons which I had itobibeid ip the 
day were the constant subject of my nightly dreams;"* 
. At the same time and place, the Latin cl^sics^wete*' ex- 
plained by John of Ravenna, the domestia^ufil of Pe- 
trarch;*' the ItalionSy who illustrated their age ahdcc«in* 
try, were formed in this double school; and Ek>l?eno6 
became the fruitful seminary :of Greek and^Roiiyn eru- 
dition/ ' The pr^ence of the emperor recalfed.CiyrysoIo- 
fas from the college to the court, but he afterward tanght 
at Pavia andc Rome i^ith equal' industry and applauses. 
The remaihddil of his life, about fifteen years^ wasr divided 
between Itdly::and: Constantinople, betlween embassies 
and l^sons; lii'theiKible offioe^df enlighteiiinga foreign 
nation^ the grammarian was riot unmindful )of a tnore 
sacred duty to hfe prince and country; and Ematiuel 
Chrysoloras died at Constance, on a public mission from 
the emperor to the council. 

9 See the panage in. Aretin.>/Gommentario Reram sno Tempore in ItaUa geala- 
ram, apud Hodium, p. 28 — 30. 

** Id this jdbmeslio^soipHney Petrarch, who loved the jooth', ofteo oomplaioii'of ^he 
euger ooriodty, r6sflesa teinper^ and prood feelings, ivhlehiNUioaaoethei geniBe^and 
glory of a riper age. (Memoirea snr Petrarque^ torn. 5. p. 700-^709.) 

* Hine Oitedae Lidincqae seholse ekerte avat^ Gawrino PhHci|>hb» Leeoarda Are- 
tioo; Caroloqaef iao ^leri^ne aliis taoqaamiex eqoo-Trojaao prodeontibas^ qnonMn 
emolatione molta ipgenia^iiMsepa'ad labdem eiaiiiat. suiL^Flatinaiii fionifatio IX.) 
Another Italiai writer itdds the names of Paala* Petms Vergerini^ OmnibaiiastViiH 
coDtiQS, Poggiiiaiy^PraiieiaciiB Biarbarai^&c. .But' I i|aesttQO ivhatber a rigid chrono- 
logj would Mvfw Chrysolosaa ail jtesr ^miii^nt sc|IOlar5, (HocKas, p. 25~-»ief > &e.) 
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Aftei* his eiainple> the rditoratlon oftUe Greek letters The creeki 
in Italy was' prdsecutW by-ajseries 56f eiriigratitSi whoA.aiioo 
were destitute of fortune, and endowed ipvith learhing, or ~^^^^- 
at least with' language. From the terjHor 6r oppression 
of the Turkish arms, the natives of TheSsalotiica and 
Constantinople escaped tb a land of freedorti, curiosity, 
and wealth. -The synod inttbducfed into Florence the' ;|,j^' 
lights of the Greek church aAd the oracled of the Plato- 
nic ' philosophy : and the fo^tives who adhered to the 
union had the double meiE*i< of renouii(!jing^th^r Country, 
not only for the Christian, but for' the Catholic, cause. 
A patriot. Who sacrifices his party and conscience to the 
allurements of favour, may be possessed/ however, of the 
private and social viftiieis: he no lotiger hears the re- 
proachful epithets of slave and apostate; arid thie consi- 
deration which he acquires 'among his n^w associates, 
win restore in his own eyes thfexJignityof his character. 
The prudent cohformity of Biessarion was rewarded with Cafdima 
the Roman purple : he fiiea his residience in It^ly '} and &o. * 
the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Cotistantino- 
ple, was respected as the: chief and protector of his na- 
tion :*" his abiFities were exercised in the legations of Bo- 
logna, Venice, Germany, arid France ; and his electioh 
to the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the un- 
certain breath of a conclave.* His ecclesiastical honours 
difiused a splendour and pre-eminence over his literary 
merit and service : his palace was a school ; as 6ft6n as 
the cardinal visited the Vatican, he was attended by a 
learned tr^n of both nations;"* of men applauded by 
theiaselves. and the public ; and whose writings^ ^ow 
overspread with dust, were popular and useful in their 

' See 10 Hb^7 tlie article of Bessarion. (p4 136—177.) Theodora Gasa, jGeorge 
of Trebizond, and tbe rest of the Greeks whom I bare named or omitied, are inserted 
in their proper chapters of his learned work. See likewise Tirabosohi, in the first 
and second parts of the sixth tome. 

*' The cardinals knocked at his door, bot bis ooaclavistrefased to intermpt the stu- 
dies of Bessarion : '" Nicholas (said he), thy respect has cost thee a hat, and me the 
tiara," 

■ Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore ttea, Argjropnlos Androniods of Thes- 
saionioa, Philelphas, Poggtns, Blondvs, Nicholas- Perrot, Valla, Campanoa, Platiiia, 
&e. Viri (says. Hody, with the pious seal of a seholar) nallo »vo peritori. (p. 15i.) 

f^ 2. 
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own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the re- 
storers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; 
and it may be sufficietit to mention with gratitude the 
names of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of 
John Argyropulus, and Demetrius jChalcondyles, who 
taught their native language in the schools of Florence 
TTieir ftoito and Romc. Their labours were not inferior to those of 
* Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and whose for- 
tune was the secret object of their envy. But the lives 
of these grammarians "were humble and obscure ; they 
had declined the lucrative paths of the church ; their 
dress and manners secluded them from the commerce of 
the world; and since they were confined to the merit, 
they might be content with- the rewards, of learning. 
From this character, Janus Lascaris" will deserve an ex- 
ception. His eloquence, politeness,' and imperial de- 
scent, recommended him to the French monarchs ; and 
in the same cities he was alternately employed to teach 
and negotiate. Duty and interest prompted them to 
cultivate the study of the Latin language ; and the most 
successful attained the faculty pf writing and speaking 
with fluency add elegance in a foreign idiom. But they 
ever retained the inveter&te vanity of their country: 
their praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for the 
national writers, to whom fhey owed their fame and 
subsistence; and- they sometimes betrayed their con- 
tempt iji licentious criticism or^tire on VirgiUs poetry 
and the oratory -of TuUy;** The superiority of these 
masters arose from the familiar use of a liying language ; 

" IPs was born before the taking of Constantinople, bat h}s hbn^arable lifi was 
•stretched far into the sixteenth centnrj. (A. D. 1535.) Leo X. and Francis I. were 
his noblest patrons, ander whose aanpioes he founded the Greek colleges of Rome and 
Paris. (Body, p. 347— 27A.) He left posterity in F^iuioe ; bat the coonU de Venti- 
mille, and their nameroas branches, derive the name of Lasearis from a doabtfol 
marriage in, the thirteen|h oentory with the daughter of a Greek emperor. (Dnoaage, 
Faro. Byzant. p. 324--rS30.) 

o Two of his epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tolly, are preserved and 
refuted by Franoisoas Florid as, who can find no better names tiian Gneculas ioeptns 
et iropodens. (Hody, p. 274.) In oar own times, an English critic has accused the 
j£neid of containing, mnlta langnida, nogatoria, spirita et majestate carmiois heroici 
defeeta; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Markland, would have been 
ashamed of owning. (Praefat. ad SUtii Sylvas, p. 21. 22.) 
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and their first dispiples Wetfe incapable of discerning how 
for they had degenerated from the knowledge, and even 
the practicjB, of their ancestors. A vicious . pronuncia- 
tion/ which they introduced, was banished from the 
schools by the reason of: the succeeding age. Of the 
power of the Greek accents they were ignorant ; and 
those musical notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and 
to an Attic ear, must have been the secret soul of har- 
mony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no more than 
minute and unmeaning marks; in prose superfluous,^ 
and troublesome in verse. The art of grammar they truly 
possessed; the valuable fragments of ApoUonius and 
Herodian were transfused into their lessons ; and their 
treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid of phi- 
losophic spirit, are still useful to the Greek student. In 
the shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of some author, 
who, without his industry, might h^ve perished : the 
transcripts ivere multiplied by an assiduous, and some- 
times ah elegant, pen ; and the text was. corrected and* 
explained by their own comments, or those of the elder 
scholiasts. The sense, though not the spirit, of the 
Greek classics, was interpreted to the Latin world ; the 
beauties of style evaporate in a version ; but the judg- 
ment of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural histories 
of animals and plants opened a rich fund of geiKiine and 
experimental science. 
Yet the fieetine shadows of metaphysics were pursued The Piato- 

/■ ^ ^ - 11.. nio philoso 

with more curiosity and ardour. After a long obhvion, phy. 

P BmaDnel Gbrjsolons» and bis coUeagaes, are accused of ignoraDce» enjj, or 
avarice. (Sylloge, &o. torn. 2. p. S35.) The modern Greeks pronoance Uie /? as a V 
consonant, and oonfoand three vowels (n t, u), and several diphthongs. Sncbf .was the 
vulgar prononcialion which the stern Gardiner maintained by penal statutes in the 
aniversity of Cambridge ; bat tb& monosyllable 0n represented to an Atlic ear the 
bleating of sheep, and a bell-wether is belter evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. 
The treatises of Uiose scholars, particularly Erasnius, who asserted a more cla.'^sidal 
p^rononciation, are collected in the Sylloge of Haveroamp : (two vols, in octavo, Lagd. 
Bat. 1736,1740.) bnt it is difficult to paint sounds by words, and in their reference 
to modem use, they can be understood only by their respective countrymen. We 
may observe, that our peculiar pronunciation of the d, th, is, approved by Hrasmus. 
(torn. 2» p. 130.) 
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Plato was revived in Italy by ^ venerable Gijeek/ who 
t^pght in the house of Cosmo ,of Medicis. While the 
synod of Florence was involved in theological debate^ 
some beneficial consequences might flow from the stu- 
dy of bis eliegant philosophy.: his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect ; and his sublime thoughts 
are sometimes adapted to familiar conversation^ and 
sometimes adorned with the richest, colours of poetry 
and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato aie a dramatic 
picture of the life and death of a sage ; and as often as 
he descends from the ;cloud39 his. moral syst^ incul- 
cates the love of truths of our country, and of nlankind. 
The precept and example. of.Socrates recommended a 
modest doubt and liberd ihquiiy : and jftbe Platcxiists, 
with blind devotion, adored the visions and errors of 
theirdivine mastery their endiiusiasm might correct the 
dry dogmatic method of the Peripatetic: school. So 
equal, yet so opposite, are the ment& of Plato and Aris- 
totle, that they may be balanced in endless controversy ; 
but some spark of freedom, may beprpdoced by the col-' 
lision of adverse servitude. The . modern Greeks were 
divided between the two sects:, with more fiiry than 
skill they fought under the bannei? of their leadeis ; and 
the field of battle was removed' in their flight from Con- 
stantinople to Rome. But this philosophical debate soon 
degenerated into an angry and personal qiliarrel of gram- 
marians ; and Bessarion^ though an. advocate for Plato, 
protected the national honour, by interposing the advice 
and authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Me- 
. dici, the acadeihical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and 
learned : but their philosophic society was quickly dis- 
solved; and if the writings of the Attic sage were pe- 
rused in the closet, the more powerful Stagyrite con- 
tinued to reign the oracle of the church and school.' 

4 George Genistus Pletho, a varioas and volomiooas writer, the master of Bet sarioo, 
and all the Platomsts of the times. • He visited Italy in his old age, and soon retom- 
ed to end his days in Peloponnesas. • See the corioos diatribe of Leo AUatios d« 
Georgiis, in Fabrieias. (Bibliot* Gneo. torn. 10. p. 739-^756.) 

>^ The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy, is illostrated by Boirin. (Mem. de 
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I have&irly reptesented the literary inerit^ of th0]^»'»<*®" 
Gceeks; yet it must be confessed that they. were se-gnstof 
conded and. surpassed by the ardour of the Latins. It^ly ^* ^^^^ 
was divided into m^y independent states; and. at that 
time, it Was the ambition of princes and republics to vie 
with each other in the encouragement and reward of H-^ 
terature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth ' has not been Ni«hoiov. 

A. D. 1447 

adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin^ he raised — i4S5. 
himself by his virtue and Iearnit\g; thecharacter of the man 
prevmled over the interest of the pope ; and.he sharpened 
those.weapons which were soon pointed against the Ro- 
man church/ > He had been the friend of the .most emi- 
nent scholars of the^ age : he became their; patron ; and 
such was the humility of his manners that th&cfaange was 
scarcely discernible. either to them or to hioaself« If he 
pressed the acceptance of a libeml gift^iit was not as the 
measure of deserts but as the proof of benevolence ; and 
when, modest merit declined his bounty, " accept it 
(would he: say with, a coinsdousness of his own worth), 
you.*ittnot:alw^ys:h*ve/a.NyiiPil3S,^mang ye." The 
influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom; and he 
exerted that influence in the search, not of beiiefices, by^ 
of books. From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, 
from the darkest motiasteries of Germany and Britain, 
he collefcted the dusty manuscripts of the wrkers of an- 
tiquity ; and wherever the original conld pot be removed, 
a faithful copy was transcribed and transmitted for his 
use. The Vatican, the old repository for bulls and le- 
gends, for superstition and forgery, was daily replenished 
with more precious furniture ; and such was the industry 
of Nicholas, that in a reign. of eight years, he formed a 

r Aoad. de* Imoriptions, torn. 2. p. 7l5r-739.) and Tinl^osolii. (tom. 6. p. 1. p. 959 

— aaa.) 

■ See thelife of NishoUt V* bj twiQ cantemporarj aotbors, Janottas Manettas (ton. a 
p. 2. p. 905—962.) and Vespasian of Flocence, (torn. 25. p. 267—290.) in the ool- 
kotioti.«f Monitari; and oodmiU Tiraboschi (torn. 6. p. 1. p. 46—52. 109.) and 
HoAy in. theaiAifllesinf Theodore Geza, George of Trebizoud, &c. 
• .tt Lord Bolinghioke ohserreSfWitfa truth and spirit, that the popes, in this instance, 
w«m ivorse polHibiaDs than tfae.mnfliB, and that the charm which has boand mankind 
for aamany agea^rwas Iwoken by th* magicians themselves. (Letters on the Study of 
History, lib. 6. p. 165^ 166. goUto edition, 1779.) 
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library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence 
the Latin world was indebted for the versions of Xeno- 
phon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Appian; of Strabo's Geography, of the Iliad, of the most 
valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophrastus, and of [the fathers of the Greek church. 
Cosmo and The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imi- 
Medid?/ tated by a Florentine merchant, who governed the re- 
— U9jf^^ public without arms and without a title. Cosmo of Me- 
dicis" was a father of a line of princes, whose name and 
age are almost synonymous with the restoration of learn- 
ing : his credit was ennobled into fame ; his riches were 
dedicated to the service of mankind ; he corresponded 
at once with Cairo and London ; and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books was often imported in the same 
vessel. The genius and education of his grandson Lo- 
renzo rendered him not only a patron, but a judge and 
candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his leisure 
hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy : 
he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius Chalcondyles 
and Angelo Politian ; and his active missionary Janus Las- 
caris returned from the east with a treasure of two hun- 
dred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet un- 
known in the libraries of Europe.'' The rest of Italy was 
animated by a similar spirit, and the progress of the na- 
tion repaid the liberality of her princes. The Latins held 
the exclusive property of their own literature ; and these 
disciples of Greece were soon capable of transmitting and 
improving the lessons which they had imbibed. After a 
short succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigra- 

V See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis, in Tirafooschi, (torn. 6. 
p. 1. lib. 1. c. 2.) who bestows a dae measure of praise on Alphouso of Arragon, king 
of Naples, the dnkes of Milan, Perrara, Urbino, &c. The repabllo of Venice has de- 
served the least from the gratitude of scholars. 

> Tiraboscbi, (torn. 6. p. 1. p. 104.) from the preiaoe of Janas Lasoaria to the 
Greek Anthology, printed at Florence 1494. Latebant (says Aldus in his prefiuse to 
the Greek Orators, aptid Hodium, p. 349.) in Atho Thraciae monte. £as liasoaris 

in Italiam reportavit. Miserat enim ipsum Laurentius ille'Medioes in Gras- 

ciam ad inqnirendos simal, et qnantoTis emendos |)retio bonos libros. It is remArk- 
able enough that the research was facilitated by saltan Bajazet II. 
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lion subsided; but the language of Constantinople was 
spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives of France, Ger- 
many, and England/ imparted to their country the sa- 
cred fire which they had kindled in the schools of Flo- 
rence and Rome/ In the productions of the mind, as in 
those of the soil, the gifts of nature are Excelled by in- 
dustry and skill : the Greek authors, forgotten on the 
banks of the IIissus,-have been illustrated on those of the 
Elbe and the Thames ; and Bessarion or Gaza might have 
envied the superior science of barbarians ; the accuracy 
of Budaeus, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of 
Stephens, the erudition of Scaliger, the discernment of 
Reiske, or of Bentley. On the side of the Latins, the dis- 
covery of printing was a casual advantage; but this useful 
art has been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable suc- 
cessors, to perpetuate and multiply the works of anti-* 
quity.* A single manuscript imported from Greece is re- 
vived in ten thousand copies; and each copy is &irer than 
the original. In this form Homer and Plato would pe- 
ruse with more satisfaction their own writings ; and their 
scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours of our 
western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the barbarians in Use and 
Europe were immersed in ignorance ; and their vulgar Lc^t^ 
tongues were marked with the rudeness and poverty of '••™'"*' 
their manners. The students of the more perfect idioms 

y The Greek laagaage was introdaoed into the unirersity of Oxford in the last 
years of the fifteenth centorj, bj Grocjn, Linacer, and Latimer, who had all stadied 
at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondyles. See Dr. K night's curious Life of Eras- \ 

mas. Although a stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Eras- 
mus learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Camhridge. 

* The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
When Aldns was about to publish the Greek scholiasts on Sophocles and Euripides, 
Care (say they), care hoc facias, ne 6ar6ori islis adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores 
in Italiam ventitent. (Dr. Knight, in his Life of Erasmus, p. 365, from Beatus Rhe- 
nanos.) 

* The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was established at Venice about the year 
1494 ; be printed abore sixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost all for 
the first time ; several containing different treatises and authors, and of several au- 
thors two, three, or four editions. (Fabric. Bibliot. Gnec. torn. 13. p. 605, &o.) 
Yet his glory must not tempt us to forget, that the first Greek book, the Grammar 
of Constantino Lascaris, was printed at Milan, in 1476 ; and that the Florence Homer 
of 1488 displays all the luxury of the typographical art. See the Annates Typogra- 
phic! of Mattaire, and the Bibliographic Instructive of de Bure, a kuowipg bookseller 
of Paris. 
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of Rofihe and Greece were introduced to a -new world of 
light and science ; to the society of the firee and polished 
nations of>antiqQity ; and to a ^miliar, converse with 
those immortal men who spoke the sublime language of 
eloquence and' reason. Such an- intercourse must tend 
to refine the taste and to elevate the genius of the: mo- 
dems ; and yet, from the first experiments^ it might ap- 
pear that the study of the ancients had* given fetters, ra- 
ther t]^ wings/ to the human .mind. . However laud-* 
able^ the spirit of imitation is of a aervib :cast ; and the 
first disciples of the Greeks and :Komans were a colony of 
strangers in the midst of their age and country. .The 
minute and laborious diligente which explored the .Anti- 
quities of remote times* might haveimprov^sd or ^adorned 
the present state of society t the ci;itic and metaphysician 
were the slaves of Ati^dtle; the poets, historians^c and 
orators, were proud to repeat ^^he thoughts and words of 
. the Augustan age; the works of nature were observed 
with the eyes of Pliny andTbeophra^s ; and soptie Pa- 
gan votaries professed a 'Secret devotion to the gods of 
Homer and Plato.*" The Italians -w^re oppressed by the 
strength and number of their ancient auailiaries ? the 
century after the deaths of Petrarch ahdi Boccace was 
filled with a crowd of Latin imitators, who decently re- 
pose on our shelves ; but in that era of learning, it, will 
not be eaSy to discern a real discovery of science, a work 
of invention or eloquence, in the popular language of 
the country .*" But as soon as it had been deeply satu- 
rated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 

- ^ I will select ihree&ia^larexMorpIeB of tibis elaMioenthasiaim. 1. At ths- synod 
of Florence; Gemistus Pletho feaid, io familiar eoDfersation, to Georjce ofTrcbisond, 
tliat in a short time mankind woald unanimously renoonoe tlie Gospel and th* K«ran 
for a religion similiar to that of the Gentiles-. (Leo Allatius, apod Pabrioinm, torn. 10. 
p. 751.) 2. Paql IT. perseopted the Roman academy, which had been founded by 
Pqmponins Lsetus ; and the principal members were accased of heresy, Impiety, and 
Paganism. (Tiraboschi, torn. 6. p. 1. p. 81;' 82.) S. In the next eenlory, some 
scholars and poets in Prance celebrated the success of Jodelle^s tragedy of Cleopatra, 
by a festivid -of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by the iiacrifice of a gtoat; '(Bayl<i Dictio- 
naire, Jodelle. Fontenelle, tom. 3. p. 56— :61.) Yet the spirit of bigotry might 
often discern a serious impiel^r in the sportife play of fancy and learning. 

^ The sprriTor of Boccace died in the year 1375 ; and we cannot place before 1480 
the composition of the Murgante Maggiore of Puici, and the Orlando- Inamorato of 
Bojardo. (Tiraboschi, tom 6. p. «. p. 17 1 — 177.) 
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v^etatioti and life ; the modern, idioms were. refined : 
the dasska off Athens atid Roane inspired, a pure taste 
and a generoiiis emulation ; and in Italy, as afterward in 
Fn^ice and England, the pleasing rdgn of poetry and 
fiction was succeeded by the light of specnlative and ex- 
perimaital phibsophy. Genius may anticipate the sea- 
son of maturity ; but in the education of a people, as in 
that of an .individual, memory must be exercised, before 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded ; nor 
may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned 
to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 



CHAP. LXVIL 



Seldim of the Greekft sad liatloft.->-ReigiK asd character of Amorath the Second. — 
Crasade of Ladislaas, king of Hungary. — His defeat and death. — John Honiades. 
— Soanderbeg^— ^Constantine Palaologas, last emperor of the east. 

The respective merits of Rome and Constantinople are Compan- 
compared and celebrated by an eloquent Greek; the fa- Ld°Con- 
ther of the Italian schools.* The view of the ancient ^^^^-J"?^*- 
capital, the seat of his ancestors, surpassed the most san- 
guine expectations of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; and he no 
longer blamed the exclamation of an old sophist, that 
Rome was the habitation, not of men, but of gods. Those 
gods, and those men, had long since vanished ; but, to 
the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of ruin restored 
the image of her ancient prosperity. The monuments 
of the consuls and Caesars, of the martyrs and apostles, 
engaged on all sides the curiosity of the philosophjer and 
the Christian ; and he confessed, that in every age the 
arms and the religion of Rome were destined to reign 
over the earth. While Chrysoloras admired the vene- 

• T)ie epistle of Bmi^ttel Chrysoloras t^.th^, emperor John Palieotogas will not 
offend the eye or ear of a clasRical stndent. (ad calcem Codioi de Antiqaitatibas G. P. 
p. 1Q7 — 1S6.) The soperscriplion suggests a chronological remark, that John Pa- 
IsBologiis II. was associated In the empire before the year 1414) the date of Ghryso- 
loras's death. A still earlier date, at least 1406;- is dedaced from the age of his 
youngest sons^ Demetrios and Thonas, who were both Porpkyrogenitu (Daoange, 
Fam. Byeant. p. S4'l. 247.) 
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rable beauties of the mother, he was not forgetful of his 
native country, her fairest daughter, her imperial colony; 
and the Byzantine patriotexpatiates withzeal and truth on 
the eternal advantages of nature, and the more transitory 
glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had adorn- 
ed, the city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redounds (as he modestly observes) to the ho- 
nour of the original, and parents are delighted to be re- 
newed, and even excelled, by the superior merit of their 
Children. ** Constantinople (says the orator) is situate 
on a commanding point, between Europe and Asia, be- 
tween the Archipelago and the Euxine. By her inter- 
position, the two seas, and the two continents, are united 
for the common benefit of nations ; and the gates of com- 
merce may be shut or opened at her command The 
havbour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and the con- 
tinent, is the most secure and capacious in the world. 
The walls and gates of Constantinople may be compared 
with those of Babylon : the towers are many ; each tower 
is a solid and lofty structure ; and the second wall, the 
outer fortification, would be suflScient for the defenqe 
and dignity of an ordinary capital. A broad and rapid 
stream may be introduced into the ditches ; and the arti- 
ficial island may be encompassed like Athens** by lan4 
or water." Two strong and natural causes are alleged 
for the perfection of the model of new Rome. The royal 
founder reigned over the most illustrious nations of the 
globe; and in the accomplishment of his designs the 
power of the Romans was combined with the art and 
science of the Greeks. Other cities have been reared to 
maturity by accident and time; their beauties are min- 
gled with disorder and deformity ; and tne inhabitants, 
unwilling to remove from their natal spot, are incapable 
of correcting the errors of their ancestors, and the origi- 

i> Somebody observed, that the city of Athens might be circnmoaTigated. {ti( simy 
'wv voXtv rw ABnyeum iwa^eu xai nro^a^rXcty jutl m^mXiiv.) Bat what may be trae SM 
a rhetorical sense of Constantinople, cannot be applied to the sitaation of Athens, five 
miles from the sea, and 'not intersected or sarronnded by any navigable streams. 
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nat vices of situation or climate. But the free idea of 
Constantinople was formed and e;icecuted by a single i 
mind ; and the primitive model was improved by the obe- 
dient zeal of the subjects and successors of the first mo- 
narch. The adjacent isles were stored with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of marble ; but the varipus materials were 
transported from the most remote shores of Europe and 
Asia ; and the public and private buildings^ the palaces, 
churches, aqueducts^ cisterns^, porticos, columns, baths^ 
and hippodromes, were adapted to the greatness of the 
capital of the east. The superfluity of wealth was spread 
along the shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzan- 
tine territory, as fiir as the Euxine^ the Hellespont, and 
the long wall^ might be considered as a populous i^burb 
and a perpetual garden. In this flattering picture, the 
past and the present, the times of prosperity and decay^ 
are artfully confounded ; but a sigh and a confession es- 
cape from the orator^ that his wretched country was the 
shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The works of 
ancient sculpture had been defaced by Christian zeal or 
barbaric violence; the feirest structures were demolished; 
and the marbles of Paros or Numidia were burnt for 
lime, or applied to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, 
the place was marked by an empty pedestal ; of. many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken capital ; * 
the tombs of the emperors were scattered on the ground ; 
the stroke of time was accelerated by stdrms and earth- 
quakes ; and the vacant space was adorned by vulgar 
tradition, with fabulous npnuments of gold and silver. 
From these wonders, which lived only in memory or be- 
lief, he distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the 
column and colossus of Justinian,** and the church, more 
especially the dome of St. Sophia ; the best conclusion, 

c Nicepboras Gregoras has described the oolossas of Jastinian : (lib. 7. 13.) but 
his measares are false and inoonsistent. The editor fioiviu oonsalted bis friend Gi- 
rarden ; and the scalptor gave him the Irae proportions of an equestrian statue. That 
of Jostinian was still visible to Peter Cjllias, not on the column, bnt in the outward ^ 

court of the seraglio ; and he was at Constantinople when it was iqeUed ilown, an^ 
cast into a brliss cannon, (de Topograph. C. P. lib. 2. c 17.) 
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since it could not be described accoMirig tciits irierits, and 
after it no other object could deserve td be mentidtled. 
But he forgets, that a centuty befo^fe; thiS trettiblii!ig fai- 
brics of the colossus and the chtrrch had beeti 'saved and 
supported 'by the timely car^ of Airidrbnictis the elder. 
Thirty years after the emperor :had ' fortffied St. Sophia 
With itwb new buttreSifes or pyi*atnid8y tl*e ieasfi^tti' h^ 
misphere suddenly gave way ; and tbe images, the attars, , 
and the sanctuary, were crushed by the &lling ruin. The 
mischief' indeed was speedily repaired ; the rnt/brsli was 
cleared by the i«cessant labour of every rank ktid age ; 
and the poor remains of riches and industry were conse- 
crated by the Greeks ^o the most jJtately and venei*able 
temple of the east.* • 
The Greek The last hopc 6f the falling city and empire wa$ placed 
Sieo"tooirin the harmony of the mother and daughter; in the ina:- 
A. otTiS' ternal tenderness of Rome, and the filial obedience of 
—1448. Constantinople, In the synod of Florence, the Greeks 
and Latins had embraced, and subscribed, and prdmi^ ; 
hut these signs of friendship were perfidious of fruitless;'* 
and the baseless fabric of the union vanished like a dreatn/ 
The emperor jfnd his prelates returned home in thfe Ve- 
netian galleys ; but as thfey tduched at the Morea and the 
isles of Corfu and Lesbodj the subjects of the Latins com- 
plained that the pretended union would be an instrument 
of oppression . No sooner did they land on the By j^antine 
shore, than they were saluted, or rather assailed, with a 
general murmur of zeal and discontent. During their 
absence, above two years, th6 capital Kad been derived 
of its civil and ecclesiastical rulers: fanaticism fermented 

* See the Aecaj and repairs of St.- Sophia, in NiOe)|ilioi^'i&i^gonis'. (Hb. 7i 13. 
iib* 1^. 2.) Tbe bailding was propped }^y Andropicas in 1317,;^ Uie eastern hemis- 
phere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their pompods rhetoric/ exalted the beatfty and 
holiness of the churchy an earthly heaven, the abode of aagelsi and of €k»d himself, &e. 

® The genuine and original narrative of Syropulns, (p. 312. 351.) opens thescbism 
from the first ojffice of the Greeks at Venice, to the general opposition at Constantino- 
ple of the clergy and people. 

' On the schism of Constantinople, see Phfanza, (l|b. 2. c. 17,) Laonicns Chafedn- 
dyles, (lib. 6. p. 155, 156.) and I)ucas ; (c. 31.) the last of whom writes with troth and 
freedom. Among the modems we may distingjiish tUe continnator of Plenry ^tom* 22^. 
p. 338. 401. 420, &c.) and Spondauos. (A. D. 1440^30.) The sense of Uie latter 
is drowned in prejudice and passion, as soon as Rome 4nd religion are ooncemed. 
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in aparchy ; the iriost fiirious monks reigrocd i over the 
coiiscienee of woirienand bigbts ; and the hatred of the 
Latin natne was the first principle of nature aild religion. 
Before his depai^ture for Italy, the.eihparor had Mattered 
the city with tljie ^ assurance of a prompt relief and a . 
powerful succour ; and the clergjr, fconfident in thdr or^- 
thodoxy and science, had protorised themselves andilieir 
flodcs an'feasy mdckyovj^ the blindi ^epherdsof th^ west 
The douUe tItsa{^poiMiJi[ieht ekasperat^ithe Greeks; the 
cofiscsoice of the subscribiiag prdatea was awakened; the 
hoar of tenvptation Waapast; and th^' had more to.dnead 
from the pabM resentnieqt, thaii they cbuld hope from 
the favour of the emperor tw? Ae pope/ Instead pf jus- 
tifying their conduct, they^deptored theii* weakness, pro- 
fessed their contrition, and cast themselves on the mercy 
of God and of their brethren- To the reproachful ques- < 
tion, what had been the event or use of their Italian sy- . 
nod ? they answered^ with sighs and tears, " Alas !. we 
have made a new faith ; we have exchanged piety for im- 
piety ; we have betrayed the immaculate sacrifiice ; and ^t 
are become Aiymtes,^^ (The Azymites were (hose who 
cetebrated the communion with utileavened bread; and 
I most fretract or qualify the praise which I have be-- 
stowed on the growing philosophy of the time».) *^ Alas! 
we have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and by the 
hopes and fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
signed the union should be cut off; and the tongue that 
h^ pronounce^ the Latin creed deserves to be torn from 
the root/' The best proof of thdr rep^tanoe was an in- 
crease of 25eal for the most trivial rites arid the most in- 
comprehensible doctrines ; and an absolute separation 
from all, without excepting their prince, who preserved 
some regard for honour and consistency. ASieat the de- 
pease of the patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Hera- 
clea and Trebizond had courage to refuse the vacant of- 
fice ; and cardinal Bessarion preferred the warm and com*- 
fbrtable shelter of the Vatican. The choice of the empe- 
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ror and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cy- 
ziciis ; he was conseqrated in St Sophia^ but the temple 
wa3 vacant. The cross-bearers abdicated their service ; 
the infection spread from the city to the villages ; and 
Metrophanes discharged, without effect, some ecclesias- 
tical thunders against a nation of schismatics. The eyes 
of the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the 
champion of his country; and the sufferings of the holy 
confessor were repaid with a tribute of admiration and 
applause. His example and writings propagated the flame 
of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon removed him 
from the world ; but the. gospel of Mark was not a law 
of forgiveness ; and he requested with his dying breath, 
that none of the adherents of Rome might attend his 
obsequies, or pray for his soul. 
Zeal of the The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of 
MdRus- the Byzantine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke 
"■?'• sceptre, the three patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, assembled a numerous synod; disowned their 
representatives at Ferrara and Florence ; condemned the 
creed and council of the Latins ; and threatened the em- 
peror of Constantinople with the censures of the eastern 
church. Of the sectaries of the Greek communion, the 
Russians were the most powerful, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious. Their primate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from 
Florence to Moscow,^ to reduce the independent nation 
under the Roman yoke. But the Russian bishops had 
been educated at mount Athos; and the prince and peo- 
ple embraced the theology of their priests. They were 
scandalized by the tide, the pomp, the Latin cross, of the 
legate, the friend of those impious men who shaved their 
beards, and performed the divine office with gloves ou 
their hands, and rings on their fingers : Isidore was con- 

8 Isidore was metropolitan of Kiow ; bat the Greeks subject to Poland hare re- 
moved that see from the rains of Kiow to Lemberg» or Leopold. (Herbestein in Ra- 
masio, torn. 2. p. 127.) On the other hand, the Rassians transferred their spiritnal 
obedience to the archbishop, who became, in 1588» the patriarch of Moscow. (Leves- 
qae, Hist, de Rossie, torn. 3. p. 188. 190. from a Greek manuscript at Torin, Iteret 
labores Arohiepiscopi Arsenii.) 
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demned by a synod j his person was imfHisoned in a mo- 
nastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty that the car^ 
dinal could escape from the hands of a fierce atid fanatic 
people.^ llie Russians refused a passage to the mission- 
aries of Rome who aspired to convert the Pagans beyond 
the Tanais/ and their refusal was justified by the maxim^ 
that the guilt of idolatry is less damnable than that of 
schism. The errors of the Boheaniaris were exdused by 
their abhorrenqe for the pope ; and a deputation of the 
Greek clergy solicited the firiendshipof those sanguiioary 
enthusiasts.^ While Efigenius triumphed in the union 
and orthodoxy of the Greeks^ his party vm contracted 
to the walls, or rather to the palace, 6f Gonstantinople. 
The zeal ofPalasologiis had.beeji excited b^ interest ; it 
was soon cooled by op{>qsition:.an attempt to violate the 
national helief might endanger his life^ and crown; nor 
could the piouis rebels be destitute of ioreigri anddomes- 
, tic aid. • Thcv sword 6f his brother Demetrius^ who in 
Italy had maintained a prudent and popular silence, was 
half unsheathed in the cause .of iteligion ; and Amurath^ 
the Turkish' sultan, was dil^ased and aJarmed by the 
seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 
^ ^^ Sultan Murad, or Amurathy lived forty^nine, and ^^*°/ 
reigned thirty, years, six months, and eight days. He of Ama- 
was a just and valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of a. 0.1*421 
labours, learned, merciful, religious, charitable ; ?k>ver~J^|' 
and ^ncourager of the studious, and of all who excelled 
in any art or science ; a good emperor, and a great ge- 

* The oarioos narrative of Levesquo (Hist, de Rq^sie, torn. 2. p. 242—247.) is 
ext^aoted from tfae'palriarohal arotMves. Tbe scenes of Ferrara and Flerdnoe are 
described by ignpjanoe and passion; bat the Rassians are credible in the accoont of 
tJMb own: prejadi<Ms. 

■' The Shamanism, the Ancient religion of the Samansoans and Gymnosophists, h^s , 

been driireir, by the more popolar'Bramins, from India into the northern deserts: tlie 
n^ed philoiQphera were compelled to ^rap thf^mpejly^s in fnr ; but they, insensibly 
snnk info witards' and physicians. The Mordvans and Tdieremisses, in . the Euro- 
pean ftqaam, adhere io \ tliia religion, whiofii isiormed on the earthly model of one 
king or God, his ministers or angels, ^nd the rebellions spirits who oppose h^s go- 
tettiilierit. As these tribes of the Volga hare no images, they UMght more jastU re- 
tort OB the Latin missionaries the name of Idolaters. (Levesqne, HisL des P#nple9 
soiimis n la Dbmination des Rnsses, torn 1. p. 194—357. 423—460.) 

^ Spondanns, Anna!. Eodes. tom. 2. A. D. 1451. no. 13. The epistle of the 
Greeks, witJi a Latin tenion, is extant in the college fibrary at Prague. 

TOL. vm. O 
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neral. No man obtained more, or greater, victories than 
Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his attacks* Under 
his reigh, the soldier was ever victorious, the citizen rich - 
and secure. If he subdued any country, his first care 
was to build moschs and caravanseras, hospitals and col- 
leges. Every year he gave a thousand pieces of gold to 
the sons of the prophet; and sent two thousand five 
hundred to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem/* * This portrait is transcribed from the his- 
torian of the Othman empire : but the applause qf a ser- 
vile and superstitious people has been lavished on the 
worst of tyrants, and the virtues of a sultan are ofien the 
vices most useful to himself, or most agreeable to his 
subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal benefits of li- 
beriy and law, must be awed by the jBbshes of arbitrary 
power : the cruelty^of a de^ot will assume the character 
of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of 
firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, 
few acts of obedience will be found^impossible; and 
guilt must tremble, where innocence cannot always be 
:secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the discipline 
of the troops, were best maintained by perpetual action 
in the field ; war was the trade of the janizaries ; and 
those who suWived the peril, and divided the spoil> apr 
plauded the generous, ambition of their sovereign. To 
propagate the true religion, was the duty of a, faithful 
Mussulman : the unbelievers were At; enemies, and those 
of the prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, the 
scimitar was the only instrument of conversion, . Un* 
der these circumstances, however, the justice and mode- 
ration of Amurath are attested by his conduct, and ac- 
knowledged by the Christians themselves, who consider 
a prosperous reign and a peaceful death as the reward of 
his singular merits. In the vigour of hi? age and mili- 
tary power, he seldom engaged in a war till he was justir 

' See Cantemir, Hniorj of tbe Othman Empire, p. 94. Alarad, or Mprad, may 
lie more eorred ; but- 1 have preferred tbe popolar name, to that obsoare diligenoe 
vWob is rareljr snoBegftfoI in tnaudatiog an oriental into the Roman alphabet. 
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iied by a previous andadequate provocation : thevictori- 
oils sultan was disarmed by submission ; and in the ob- 
servance of treaties^ his word was inviolate and sacred."" 
The Hungarians were commonly the aggressors : he was 
provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg ; and the perfi<fipus 
Caramanian was twice vanquished, and twice pardoned^ 
by the Ottoman monarch * Before he invaded the Mo- 
rea, Thebes had been surprised by the despot : in the 
conquest of Thessalonica, the grandson of Bajazet, might 
dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; and after 
the first siege of Constantinople, the sujitaii was never 
.tempted^ by the distrm, the absence, or the injuries of 
Palseologus, to extinguish the dying light of the Byzan- 
tine empircu 

But the most striking feature in the life and charac- H»doaUe 
ter of Armurath, is the double abdication of the Turkish a. D?m« 
throne ; and, were not his motives debased by an alloy ~"^**^- 
of superstition, we miust praise the royal philosopher," 
who, at the age of forty, tould discern the vianity of hu- 
man greatness; Resigning the sceptre to his son, he 
retired to the pleasant rje^idence.of Magnesia; but he 
retired to the society of saints and hermits. It was not 
till the fourth century of the Hegira, that the religion 
of Mahomet had been corrupted by an institutidn so ad- 
verse to his genius ; but in. the b^ of the crusades, the 
Various orders of dervishes were multiplied by the exam- 
ple of the Chpstian, and even the Latin, monks.** The 
lord of natjons submitted to fast, and pray^ and turn 
round in endless rotation with the fanat^QS> who mistook 
the giddiness of the head for the iihiminatibn of the spi- 
rit.P But he was soon awakened from this dream of en- 

'" See. Chaloondyies, (lib. 7. p. 186. 198.) Docas, (c. S3.) and Mariaos Barletkis. 
(in Vit. Soaoderbeg, p. 145, 146.) > In bis good fattb t6irarda tbe garriaon ^ $feti<i 
gnide> be was a lesson and example to bis son Mabomtft. 

^ Voltaire (Bssai sar rHistoSre Generale; a 89« p. 983, 384.) admifes U phitoao- 
pher Tufc: would be b&re beiffowed the same praise on a Christian prioce for retiring 
to a monastery ? In bis waj« Voltaire was a bigot» an intoleraat bigot; 

* See tbe articles Dervisehe, FaJdr, Natter, Uohbanuit, in d'Herbelot's,Bibliothe^iie 
Qfrientale.' Yet the sabject is snper^eiaUy treated from the Persian and Arabiaa 
writers. It is among tbe Toi'ks that ibese orders bare pnnoipally floorisbed; 

F ftyoaat (in tbe present Stafe of tbe Ottoman Kmpire, |>. S4|S~-f68.) affirds 

02 
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-tfailsiasin» by the Hungarian invasion ; and hi$ obecfient 
son w^'the foremost to urge the public danjger and the 
wishes of the people J Under the banner ^f their vete- 
ran leader^ die janizaries fought and conquered ; but he 
withdrew fr<l)m the field of Varna, again to pray, to faist, 
and to turn round with his M^nesi^n brethren. These 
pious occupations w^e again interrupted by the danger 
of the state. A victorious antty disdained the inexperi- 
ence gf their youthful tniet 'v the city of Adrianq>le was 
abandoned to rapine abd slaughter ; and the unanimous 
divan implored his presence to appease the tumult, and 
prevent, the rebellioii^ of the janizaries. At the well- 
known voioe of their master, th^ trembled and obeyed ; 
and the reluctant sultan was compelled to Support his 
splendid servitude, till, at the end of , four years, hfe was 
rdieved by.-the angel ^f^eath. Age or'disease, misfor- 
tune or caprice, have tempted several princes to- descend 
from the throne ; and they have had leisure to repent of 
their irretrievable step^) But Aniuratb aloxifej in the full 
liberty of dioice, aftcirthte trial of empire aiid sdlitude, 
lia^r^peated his preference of a private^ life; 
Ettg^Diu After- the departure of his r Greek bi'ethren, Eugenius 
\^^ had not been uumindiul of their tempot^l interest ;- and 
Sf Turks, his tender regard for the Byssatitin^ empire was aninmted 
A.D.i44s.by a just a|q)rehOTsion[iOf the Turks, \vfeQ approached, 
and might sooa invadfej th« borders oiF Italy; Btit thte 
spirit of the crusades had ex^iied ; ahid the cofciness of 
the Franks w^ not less tinrfekscinafte than t*teir head- 
long passion*: In tHe elev^hth'^c^hfeiy^ a fanatic rtonk 
. could precipitate Eurdpeibn Asia ^r the* jrecovery of thfe 
holy sepulchre;, but in tbeififteenth, the most pressing 
motives of rdigion and^ policy, were insuiBoient to unite 
the Latins in the defence of ChiristendomJ •: ,&ennaiiy 
-was an inexhaustible storehouse of mien arid ii^tns;'* but 

madi informatiop, wlik)i h? dr<w from his personal conyersalida with the bea4ji of 
the derrishcs, most of whom ascribed their or^n t6 the time of Orchan. He do^s 
' not mendon tbe Ztehidaof Chiilcpndjles, (lib./. p. 2(86.) among whom JlJnaralh re- 
tired : the Seids of that author af e the desceodaots of M&homet 
' « Id the year tiSt; Gtrm&ny raised forty thonsand horse; men at arms, igainst 
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that complex and languid body riequired liie impulse of 
a vigorous hand ; and Frederic the Third \m9 aHke om-^- 
potent in his personal character andihisiimfperiaijdigaky. 
A long war had impaired the str^angth, without aaldadng 
the animosity, of France arid Eiagkrnd f ..hut Philip^ 
duke of BurgUTKlyi was a vain and; magnifibent.prince ;j 
an4 he enjoyed, without dagger - or* expense^ the advai- 
turous piety of his si*|pji50ts, wfeq sailed, in a gallant ^eet,; 
from the coast of FlanderS' to the Hellespont. The ma^^ 
ritime repu1;))jics of .Venice ;and .Genoa wefe.less remote . 
from the scene of action ; and their hostile fleets were 
associated under th^ standi of . St.vPeter. The king'* 
doms; of Hungary a^d.Ppland^: which coyeced as it were 
the interior, pal^ of the Latin church,, were the ^most 
nearly concerned tOf Qppose the process of the Turks. 
Arms were the patrimony of tke Scythians and Sarma^ 
tians; and these nations, might appear equal'to the con- 
test^ cpuld they point against the common foe those 
swords that were so wantonly drawn in : bloody and do- 
mestic quarrels. But the same spirit was^adverse to con-* 
cord ^nd obedience : S poor oomntry and a limited mo^ 
narch ar^ incapable of qlaintaimng a^standing force ; and 
the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse were not 
armed with the sqntiiDents^nd weapons which, on some 
occasions^ hav0 given inresistible weight to the French • 
chivalry. Yet^ pa this jsfide, the designs of the Roman . 
pontiffs and the eloquence of cardinal Julian^ his legate^ 
were promoted by the circumstances of the time ;' by 

tbQ HassiteB of Bohemia^ (Lenfant;, Hbt. da^ConcUe de Basle, tojn. 1. p; 318.) At 
the siege of Nays. on the Rhine, in 1474, the prinees, prelates, and cities, sent their 
respeotvire quotas $ and the bishop of Monster (qal n'esi pas des plas grands)' fur-' 
nished foarteea hnndre4 horse, six thousand foot, all in grieen, witfi twelve handred 
waggons; The nnited annles of the king of England and the da|^e of Bnrgnndy 
acaroely eqaalled one third of this German host. (Memoires de Philippe de Cottiines, 
lib. 4« c« %} At pteient, six or aeren^hniidred thoasaAd men are maintained in oon-^ 
stabt pay and admirable discipline by the powers of Germany. 

' It was not UU the year 14M, that France and England eonld agree on « trace 
of some months. (SeeRymer's Fcedera, and the chronidesi of both nation^.) 

■ in the Hangarian cmsade, Spondanos (Annal. Eocles. A. D. 1443, 1444/^ has 
been my. leading gmide. He has diligently read, and oritioally compared, the Greek 
and Turkish matenals, the historians of Hungary, Pdand, and the west. His narra- 
tive is fterspioaoiis ; and where he can be free from a religious bias, the jadgment of i 
Spondanos is not contemptible. 
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the union of the two crowns on the head qf Ladislaos/ 
a young and ambitious soldifer ; by the valour of a hero^ 
whose name^ the name of John Huniades, was already po- 
pular among the Christians^ and formidable to the Turks. 
An endless treasure of pardons and indulgences was scat- . 
tered by the legate ; many private warriors of France 
and Germany enlisted under the holy banner ; and the 
crusade derived some strength, or at least some reputa-- 
tion, from the new allies both of Europe and Asia. A 
fugitive des{)ot of Servi exaggerated the distress and ar- 
dour of the Christians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and liberty. 
The Greek emperor,' with a spirit unknown to his fa- 
thers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and to sally from 
Constantinople at the head of his national and merce- 
nary troops. The sultan of Caramania'' announced the 
retreat of Amurath, and a powerfiil diversion in the heart 
of Anatolia ; and if the ffeets of the weat could occupy 
at the same moment the straits of the Hellespont, the 
Ottoman monarchy would be dissevered and destroyed. 
Hfiaven and earth must rejoice in the perdition of the 
fnipcreants; and the legate, with prudent ambiguity, in- 
stilled the opinion of the invisible, perhaps the visible^ 
aid of the Son of God, and his divine mother. 
L^fUof, Of the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious war was 
i^d and the i]uumimQUS cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the Da- 
SlX7' P^^> 1®^ "^ •"^y ^f ^^^ confederate subjects as far as So- 
^■* phia, the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this ex- 
pedition they obtained two signal victories, which were 
justly ascribed to the valour aiid conduct of Huniades. 

V* 1 have cartaUed tbe tiarsb letter (WladialaiiB) wluoh most writen affix to his 
name, either io compHfnee wHh tbe Polish pronvilciatioii, or to disttngekh him from 
faia riral, the infont Ladialaoa of Aoatria. Their competition for the crown of Hnti- 
ipury is desoribed bj CaUimaobiis, (lib. 3. p. 447—^6.) BOdfiaivB/ (deead. 9* 
lib. 4.)Spondanas; and Leofant' 

. « The Greek historians, pbraon, Chalcondjles, and DoeAs; do wk ascribe to tb^ir 
prince* a veiy aotive psrt in this orosade, whioh.be acemt to bav<e promoted by hia 
wishes, and iojared bj his fears. 

> Cantemir (p. 88.) aseribestn hif policy the origioal plan, and' tiiaascribes his ani- 
mating epistle to the king ef Hangsry. But the Mahiwietan powers are seldom in- 
formed of tbe state of Christendom; and the sitoation and dolTMpoiidenoe of the 
knights of Rhodes most connect tliem with the sohan of Cari(muii«* ' 
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In the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, he sur- 
prised the Turkish camp ; in the seconds he vanquished 
and made prisoner the most renowned of their generals, 
who possessed the double advantage of ground and num- 
bers. The approach. of winter^ and the natural an4 arti* 
ficial obstacles of itiount Hsemus, arrested the progress 
of the hero, who measured a narrow interval of six days* 
march from the foot of the mountains to the hostile tow^ 
ers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the Greek 
empire. The retreat was un^sturbed ;.and the entrance 
into Buda was at once a military and religious triumph. 
An ecclesiastical procession was fisllowed by the king and 
hia warriors on foot : he nicely balanced the merits and 
rewards of the two nations ; and the pride of conquest 
was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. 
Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand cap* 
tives, were unquestionable trophies; and as all were wiU^ 
ing to believe, and none were presait to contradict, the 
crusaders multiplied, with unblushing confidence, the 
myriads of Turks whom they had left on the fi^ld of bat- 
tle/ The most solid proof, and the most salutary con- TiieTin*. 
sequence of victory, was a deputation from the divan to *****^ 
solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, 
and to«evacuate the Hungarian frontier. By this treaty, 
the rational objects of the war were obtained ; the king, 
the despot^ aiid I^uniades himself, in the diet of Sego^ 
din, were satisfied with public and private emolument ; a 
truce of ten years was concluded ; -and the followers of 
Jesus and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and the 
Koran, attested the word of God as the guardian of truth 
and the avenger of perfidy^ In the place of the gospel, 
the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute the eji- 
charist, the real presence of the Catholic deity ; hut the 
Christians refused to profane their holy mysteries; and v 

7 In Urait lettert to tke«pii|^rorPr«clerio IIJ. the Hangarianfttlay tbr^e.baitdred 
thfmsiiiid Tnrks in 0119 battle; but the modest iJulian .tedaoesttbe daaghter to «is 
thoasaiid, or even two thoiiifiiiid,' iafideb. (IdSnoas Sjrlniu ia Earop. o, 5. and epiiu 
44i. 81. apnd Spon^am.) 
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jx superstitious conscience is less forribly. bound hy the 
spiritual energy, than by the outward and visiblcsymbols, 
of an oath/ 
vioiaUonof iDurfngthe whole.transactiGn,the Cardinal legate had 
a!'d*i444. observed a sullen silence,/unwillihg to approve, ahd.unt- 
able to oppose, the consent of the king and people. Biit 
the diet was not dissolved before Julian wa^ fortified by 
the .welcome intelligence, that Anatplia waSf .invaded by 
the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek, emperor ; 
that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were 
masters of the Hellespont; and that the allies, informed 
, of the victory^ and ignorant of the treaty, of Ladislaus, 
impatiently vi^aited for the i-etum of his victorious army- 
*^ And is it thus (exclaimed the; cardmal^) that you. will 
desert their expectations and your own fcM-tane? It is to 
them, to your God,"^and your fellow-Christians, that you 
liave pledged your fa^th; and that prior obligation annir 
hilates a rash and sacrilegbus osih to the enemies- of 
Christ Hfe vicar on earth is the Romacn. pontiff, without 
whQsfe:sihctiori youjcah neither promise nor perform* I» 
} his name, I absolve your perjury and sanctify your arms: 
' follow, my footsteps in tlie^ paths of glory ahd salvation ; 
and if €ti]l ye have scruples, devolve on my head th6 pu- 
pishment and the sin." . This mischievous casuistry Wft? 
i^qnded by his respectable character, arid the levity of 
popular assemblies ; war was resolved on the same spot 
where peace had so Jately been sworn ; and, in die exe^ 
cution of the treaty, the iTuris were assaulted by the 
Christians, to whom, with som^e reason, they might ap-^ 
ply the epithet of infidels. The felsehood of Ladislaus to 

' * See the origin of the Tarkisb Mrar, and the first expedition of Ladislaas^ in the 
fifth and tixih books of the third decad of Bo^finios, trho» in tiis division and sfjlej 
copies Jay J ^ith tolerable saccess. Callimachas (lib. S. p. 487 — 496.) is still more 
^nre and aothentio. '-^ "• 

* I d9 not pretend t5 warrant the literal accnraoy of Jnlian's speech, which is yari* 
onsFy worded by CaUima<ihni., (lib. 3. ^ 505—507.) Bbifiniiis, (deb. 3. lib. 6. p. 45r, 
458.^ and other historians, who might indalge their own eloqaenoe while they repre- 
sent one of the orators of the ago. But t^ey alt 'agree itt the a^ vice an'd argonaeAts 
for perjaiy, which in the field of tontrcfre^ ar« fiercely sttack<)d by the Protesteats, 
and feebly defended by ^. Catholies. The fMter are diseouragied by- th« mitfbrt inie 
of Warna. . • ■» ^ 
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bisr wdrd and oath was palliated by the religion of the 
times : the most perfect, or at least the most popular ek* 
cuse would have been the succ^s of his arms and the de- 
li\rer&rice'of the-eastera churehv But the same treaty 
which should haVe bound' his 6dhscience, bad diminished 
hiJ5 strength. On4He p^clamation of thepeace,theEVench 
and Grermari volunteers departed with indignant mur- 
murs-; the Poles w6re exhausted by distant warfare, and 
perhaps disgusted with foreign command ; and their pa- 
latines accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to 
their provinces and caistles. Even Hungary w^s divided 
Ixy faction, or restrained by a laudable scruple 5 and the 
relics of the crusade that marched in the second expedi- 
tion, were rediiced to an ijiadequate force of twenty thou- 
sand men. A Wallachiaii chief, who joined the ifoyal 
standard with his vassals, presumed to rerinark that ftieir 
numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue- that scH|ie- 
times attended the sultan ; and the gift oif two horses of 
matchless speed njight admonish Ladislaus of his secret 
foresight of the event.. But the despot of Servia, after 
the restoration of his country and children, was tempted 
by the promise of new ipedlms ; and the inexperience, of 
the king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial 
presumption 6f Huniaides himself, were persuaded that 
every obstacle niust yield to the invincible virtue of the 
sword and the cross. After the passage <rf the Danute, 
two roads might lead to Constantinople and the Helles- 
pont ; the one direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the 
mountains 6f Haemus ; the other, more tedious and se- 
cure, over a level country,' and along the shores of the 
Euidne, in- which their flanks, according to the Scythian 
discipline, might always be covered by a moveable for- 
tification of waggons. The latter was judiciously prefer-' 
red; the Catholics marched through the plains of Bui- » 
garia, burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and 
villages of the Christian natives;' and their last station 
was at- Warna, near the sea-shore ; pn which the de- 
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feat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memora- 
ble name,^ 
»ttio«f It was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a 
AD. 1444, confederate fleet to second their operations, they were 
^^' ^^' alarmed by the approach of Amurath himsdf, who had 
issued from his Magnesian solitude, and transported the 
forces of Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers, the Greek emperor had been awed, or se- 
dweed, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus, and an in^ 
^ delible stain of corruption is^ ftced oA the Genoese, or 

' the pope's nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose merce- 
nary connivance betrayed the guard of the Hellespont. 
Prom Adrianople, the sultan advanced by hasty marches, 
at the^head of sixty thousand men^ and when the car- 
dinal and Huniades had taken a nearer survey of the 
numbers and order of the Turks, these ardent warriors 
prq)osed the tardy and impracticable measure of a re^ 
treat. The king alone was resolved to conquer or die ; 
and his resolution had almost been crowned with a glor 
rioos and salutary victory * The princes were opposite to 
eacji other in the centre; and the beglerbegs, or generals 
^ of Anatolia and Romania, commanded on the right and 
left against the adverse divisions of the despot and Hu- 
piades. The Turkish wings were broken on the first on- 
set, but the advantage was fatal; and the rash victors, in 
the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far from the 
amjpyance of the enemy or the support of their friends: 
When Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he de- 
spaired of his fortune and that of the empire: a veteran 
jaqizary seized his horse's bridle; and he had magnanimity 
to pardon and reward the soldier who dared to perceive 
the terror, and arrest the flight of his sovereign. A copy 
of the treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had 

i>. Wania, under the Grecian name of Odessus^ was a colony of the Milesians, 
which they denominated from' the hero Ulysses. (Cellariiis, toin. 1. p. 374. d -Anrille* 
toin. 1. p. 31 3.) Aooording to Arrian's Periplu of the Enxine (p. 1^4> 25. in the first 
^ volume of Hudson's Geographers), it was situate one thousand seven hundred and 

f(»rty stadia, or furlongs, from the mouth of tlie Danube, two thou'stmd one hundred 
and forty from Bjzantinm, and three hundred and sixty to the north of a ridge or pnK 
riontory of mount Hmnna, which advances ikito the sea. * 
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been displayed in the front of battle; and it is said, that 
the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and his hands to 
heaven^ impbred the protection of the God of truth ; 
and called on the prophet Jesus himself to avenge the 
unpious mockery of his name and religion.'' With infe- 
rior numbers and disordered ranks, the king of Hungary 
rushed forwards in the confidence of victory, till his ca- 
reer was stppped by the impenetrable phalanx of the ja- 
nizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman annals^ his horse 
was pierced by the javelin of Amurath;"* he fell among Deirthof 
the spears of the infantry; ^iid a Turkish seedier pro-^ 
claimed with a loud voice^ " Hungarians, behold the head 
of your king 1" The death of Ladislans was the signal of 
their defeat. On his return from an intempeiiate pur- 
suit, Huniades deplored his error ^nd the public loss : he' 
strove to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed 
by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and vanqui^ed; 
and the last efforts of bis icourage and conduct wete ex- 
erted to save theremnantof his Wallachiaii cavalry. Ten 
thousandChriStians were slain in the disastrous battle of 
Warha ; the loss of the Turks, more considerable in num- 
bers, bore a smaller proportion to their total strength; 
yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to confess, 
that his ruin must be the consequence of a second and 
similar victory. At his command a column waa erected 
on the spot where Ladislaus had fallen; but the modest 
inscription, instead of accusing the rashness, recorded the 
valour, and bewailed the. misfortune, of the Hungarian 
youthi' 

« Some Ghritrtian writers affinoi that he drew from lus bosom tlie bost or wafer on 
wbicli the treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems sop(>ose, with more ahoplioitj, 
an appeal toX^od and his prophet Jesas, which is likewise insinnated bj CaUimaohus. 
(lib. 3. p. 516. Spondan. A. D. 1444, no. 8.) 

^ A critic will always distrost these spolia opima of a victorioas general, so difficalt 
for TAloar to obtain, so easy for flattery to indent. (Gantemir, p. 90, 91 .) Callimachas 
(lib« 3. p. 517.) more simply and probably affirms, snperrenientibas janizaris, teloram 
mnUitndiue, non tam confossas est, qaam obralas. 

« Besides someyalaable hints from iEneas Syhins, which are diligently collected 
by Spoodanas, onr best aothorities are three historians of the fifteenth centnry, Fhi- 
lippns Callimachas, (de Rebns a Viadislao Polonoram atqne Hangaroram Rege ges- 
tis, libri 3. in Bel. Script. Renim Hnngaricarnm, tom. 1. p. 433— 518.) Bonfinins, 
Mecad. 3. lib. 5. p. 460—467.) and Chalcondyles. (lib; 7. p. 165—179.) The two 
mt were Italians, bat they passed their tires in Poland and Hnogary. (Ftbrio. Bibliot. > 
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The c«rdi- Before I lose: sight of the field: of Warna, I am tempt- 
ed to pause on the t^hamcfcer and story off two. principal 
actacs^ the Qardinal Julian and Jjdin Huniades. Julian^. 
Csfesarini was born of a noble femily of Rome : his stu- 
dies had embraced both the Latin^ iand Greek learning, 
both the sciences of divinity and law ; and his versatile 
genius wias equally adapted to the schools^ the camp, anil 
the court. . No sooner had he been- invested with the 
Roman pprple, than he was. sent into Germany to arm 
the empire against the rebels .and heretics of Bohemia. 
The spirit of persecution is-naworthy of a> Christian; 
the military profession ill. becomes a priest; but the for- 
mer is excused by the times ; .and the latter twas enno- 
bled by the courage of Juliaq, who stood d^mtless and 
alone in the disgraceful flight of the German host. As 
the pope's legate, h^ Opened the council of Basil ; but 
the president jsoon appeared the most strenuoui% cham^ 
pion of ecclesiastical freedoms and an oppositibn of se- 
ven y^ars was conducted by his ability and zeal. After 
promoting the stirongest measures, against the authority 
and person of Eugenius, some secret motive tf interest 
or conscience engaged himi to desert on a sudden the 
popular party, . The cardinal withdriCWihimself from Ba- 
sil to Ferrara; and, in the debates of the Greeks-and 
Latins, the two nations, admired the dexterity c^ his ar- 
guments and the depth of his theological erudition.^ In 
his Hungarian embassy we have, already seen the mis- 
chievous effects of his sophistry and eloquence, of whidi 
Julian himself was the first victim. The cardinal, who 
performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, was lost in 

Latin, med. et infimae .ffitatis, torn. 1. p. 324. Vogsias de Hist. LatiD. lib.S. o. 8. 11. 
Bajle, Dictionaire, Bonfinius,) A small tract of Pselix Petancias, ohancelior of 3eg^- 
nia, (ad oalcem Cnspinian. de Csesaribas, p. 716—722.) represents the theatre of the 
war in the fifteenth centorj. 

' M. lienfant has described the origin, (Hist, da Concile de Basle, torn. 1. p. i4T, 
&c.) and Bohemian cami^aign (p. 315, &c.) of cardinal Jnlian. His sexrices at Basil 
and Ferrara, and his nnfortanate end, are occasional] j related hj Spondauus^ and. the 
continaator of Flenr J. 

fs Sjropalas honoarablj praises the talents of an enemy : (p. 117.) rouunet rt9n 
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the defeat ofWarna. Hie drcumstances of his death 
are variously related ; but it is believed, that a weighty 
incumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and tempted the 
cruel avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origm, the me- ^^ c»'- 
rit of John Huniades promoted him to the command of nUdes. 
the Hungarian armies^ His father was a Wallachian, 
his mother a Greek ; her unknown race might possibly 
ascend to the emperors of Constantinople; and the 
claims of the Wallachians, with the Surname of Corvi- 
nus, from the place of his nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his bloqd with the patriciaijs of 
ancient Rome.** In his youth he served in the wars of 
Italyj and was retained, with twelve horsemen, by the 
bishop of. Zagrab : the valour of the white knight^ was 
soon conspicuous ; he increased his fortunes by a noblfe 
and wealthy marriage ; and iii the defence of the Hun- 
garian borders, he won in the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence^ Ladislaiis of Po- 
land obtained the crown of Hungary; and the import- 
ant service was rewarded by the title and ofiice of waived 
of Transylvania. . The first of Jiilian-s crtisade^ added , , 
two Turkishiaurels oil his brow ; and in the publki dirf- ' 
tiiess^the fatal errors of Warna were foi^btteii. During 
the absence aiicl minority of Lddtslau^ of Austria, the 
titular kirig*, 'Huniadeis was electied^Upreme captain and 
governor of Htmgaty ; and if envy at first was silenced 
by terror, a reign 6( tWelve years supposes the arts of po- 
licy as well as-of War. Y6t 'the idea of a coiisutnraate 
general is not delineated in his campaigns ; the white 
knight -fought with • th^^ handj' ratheir than the head, ' as 
the chief of clesultory 'barbarians,- whb attack" with- 
in See BonJfinias, decad. 3. Hb. 4. p. 423. Could the lUlUn lustoriaa pronounoe, 
jur ike lung^ df Hnogtrj liear, witbttit a bldBh, the aburd lUttMryy whieh ooofoiiDded 
the name of a Wallachian Tillage ^th the caena], thodgh glorioas, epithet of a single 
branch of the Valerian funil j, at Rome ? . .. . 

' Philip de Comines, (Memoires, lib. 6, c. 13.) from the tradition of the times, men- 
tiont himvith high endomiams, bat under the whimsical name of the Chevalier Bianc , 
de Valaigne (Valaohia). The Greek Chalcondyles, and the Turkish Annals, of Lean- 
claYias, presame to aocase bi» fidelity or yaloor. 
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out fear, and fly without shame ; and his ftiilitary life is 
composed of a romantic dtemative of victories and es- 
capes. By the Turks, who; employ^ his name to frighten 
their perverse children^ he was corruptly denominated 
/a»c«« iam, or the wicked I their hatred is the proof of 
. their esteem ; the kingdom which he guarded was inac- 
cessible to their arms; and they felt him most daring 
and formidable, when they fondly believed the captain 
of his country irrecoverably lost. Instead of confining 
himself to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Warna he again penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria ; 
and in the plain of Cossova sustained, till the third day, 
the shock of the Ottoman army^ four times more nu- ' 
merous than his own. As he fled alone throu^ the 
woods of Wallachia, the hero was surprised by two rob- 
bers; but while they disputed a gold chain that hung 
at his neck, he recovered his sword, slew the one, 
terrified the otber^ and, after new perils of captivity or 
death, consoled by his presence an afllicted kingdom. 
But the last and most glorious action of his life was the 
defence of Belgrade against the powers of Mahomet the 
TSrf^ST ^^^^^ ^^ person. After a siege of forty days, the Turks, 
and death,' who had already entered the town, were compelled to re- 
jij'g^t^' treat ; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades and 
Sept. 4. Belgnuie as the bulwarks of Christendom^ About a 
month after this great deliverance, the cl^impion ex- 
pired ; and his most splendid epitaph is the regret of the 
Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could no longer 
hope for reymge against the single antagonist who had 
triumphed over his arms. On the ^rst vacancy of the 
throne,; Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, was elected and crowned l^tlie grateful Hungarians. 
His reign was prosperous and long : M^tthia^ aspired to 
the glory of a conqueror and a saint; but his purest 

k SeeBonfiniasCdecad. 3.. lib. 8. p. 492.) and Spondanq8.VA.b.l456, no. l-r7.> 
HimiaddH shared the glorj.of the de&nce .qf Belgrade with dapistrao, a FraiiciiK»|ft 
friar; and in their respectiTe namtivet, neither the ^aintnor ^^ hero condescend 1% 
t$ke notioe of bi# riral'f merit. 
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merit is the encouragement of learning ; and the Latin 
orators and historians^ who were invited from Italy by 
the son^ have shed the lustre of their eloquence on the 
fadier's character .^ 

In the lists of heroes^ John Huniades and Scanderbeg ^^ v^^ 
are commonly associated ;°' and they are both entitled to Souder- 
our nojtice, since their occupation of the Ottoman arms ^itoS!| 
delayed the ruin of the Greek empire, John Castriot, ^^^3^ 
tiie iather pf Scanderbeg,'' was the hereditary prince of 
a small district of JEpirus or Albania, between the moun- 
tains and the Adriatic sea. Unable to contend with the 
sultan's power^ Castriot submitted to the hard conditions 
of peace and tribute : he delivered his four sons as the 
{dedges of his fidelity ; and the Christian youths, after 
receiving the miark of circumcijsion^ were instructed in 
the Mahometan religion, and trained in the arms and 
arts of Turkish policy.** The three elder brothers were 
confounded in the crowd of . slaves ; and the poison to 
which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or dis- » 
proved by any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is 
in sL great measure removed. by the kind and paternal 
treatment of George Castriot, the fourth brother, who, 
from his tender youth, displayed the strength and spirit 
of a soldier. The successful overthrow of a Tartar and 
two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish 

1 ^eeBoofinias, decad. 3. lib. 8.^— decad. 4. lib. 8. The obserTttfions of Spondanps 
on fbe life and cbarabter of Matthias Qorvinas are carionA and oritioal. (A. D. 1464, 
BO. 1 . 1475^ no. 6. 1476, no. 1 4— .1,'6. 1490, no. 4, $.) Italian feme waa the objeet o£ 
his yanitj. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Reram Hnngarioamm (p. Sit 
— 412.) of Peter Ranzannt, a iSoilian. His wise and iacetioos sajings art registered 
bj Galestas Martins of Narni; (528—568.) and we have a particular narrative of 
his wedding and coronation. - lliese three tracts are all contained in the first irohot 
Bel's Scriptores Bernmi Hanffaricarom. 

B Thej are ranked by sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essaj on Heroic Viftae, 
{Works, Tol. 3. p. 385.) among the seTen chiefs who have deserved, withont wear-* 
ing, a rojjd crown ; Belisarios, Narses, Gronsalro of Cordova, William first prince of 
Orange,; Alexander doke of Parma, Ichtt Honiades, and- George Castriot, or-Sean- 
derb^' 

■ I' could wish for stfme simple authentic memoirk of afriend of Scanderbeg, vrQch 
would introdnee me to the man, the time, and the place. In the old national history 
;of Maiiiius Badetius, a prnst of Soodra; (deVidt; Moribus, et Rebus gestis, Oeorgii 
Cutrioti, &c. libri 13. p. 367, Argentorat. 1537, in foL) his gaudj and cumbersome 
robes «re stuck with roantj false jewels. See likewise ,Cbatoondjles, lib. 7. p. 1S5. 
lib. 8. p.; 229. 

** His oironmeision, education, &c. ure marked by Marinas with brevity and veluo- 
tance.(lib. l.p,6,7.) 
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oourt» recommended him to the favour of Amtu'ath t and 
his Turkish appellation of Soindevbeg (Iskender Beg), 
or the lord Alexander, is an indelible memorial of his 
glory and servitude. His father's principality was re^ 

• duced into a ^province: but the loss was compensated' by 
the rank and title of satijak, a conunand of five thousand 
horse, and the prospect of the first dignities of the em- 
pire. He served with honour in the wars of Europe 
and Asia ; and we niay smile at the;art or credulity of thie 
historian, who supposes that in every encounter he spared 
the Christians, while he fell with a thiihdering arm on 
his Mussulmai;! foes. The glory of Huniades is without 
reproach ; he fought in the defence of his religion and 
country ; but the enemies who applaud the patriot have 
branded his rival with the name of traitor and apostatiew 
In the eyes of the Christians, the rebellion of Scanderb^ 
is justified by his father's wrongs, the ambiguous death 
of his three brothers, his own degradatidn, and the davery 
of his country ; and they adore the geneix)us, though 
tardy, zed, with which he asserted the faith and inide<^ 
pendence of his ancestors. But he had imbibed from 
his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran : he was igno^ 
rant of the-Qospel : the religbn of a soldier is determined 
by authority and habit ; nor is it easy to conceive whkt 
new illumination, at the age of '^forty,'* could be poured 
into his soul. His motives would be less exposed to the 
suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken his chain 
from the moment that he was sensible of its weight ; 
but a long oblivion had surely impaired his original rigiht ; 

^ and every year of obedience atid reward had cemented 
the mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If Sgmi- 
derbeg had long harboured the belief of Christianity and 
the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn the 

P SinoQ SoaDd«rb«g^ died A. 0. 1466, in the eixtjithird yetr of liii age, (Mamagk 
lik IS. p. 370.) he was born in 1403 : sinoe he was torn from his parents bj. tftb 
Tniks, when he was fioomnu, (Maxinos, lib. l.p. 1. 6.) that ereat nrast hare happlan- 
ed in 1412, nine years before Uie accession of Amnrath 11. who mast ba#& inherited^ 
not acquired, the Albanian slavei. Spondanos has ranarfced thia iBOODoisteiioj, 
A. D. 1431, no. 31. 1443, no. 14. . 
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base dissimulation, that could serve only to betray^ that 
could promise only to be forsworn, that could actively 
join in the temporal and spiritual perdition of so many . 
thousands of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise a 
secret correspondence with Huniades, while he com- 
manded the vanguard of the Turkish army ? Shall we 
excuse the desertion of his standard ; a treacherous de- 
sertion, which abandoned the victory to the enemies of 
his benefactor? In the confusion of a defeat, the eye of^^^^^o^* 
Scanderbeg was fixed on the reis efFendi, or principal se- Xurki, 
cretary: with a dagger at his breast, he extorted a firman n1)t.'«^ 
or patent for the government of Albania ; and the mur- 
der of the guiltless scribe and his train prevented the con- 
sequences of an immediate discovery. With some bold 
companions, to whom he had revealed his design, he ex- 
caped in the night, by rapid marches, fi'om the field of 
battle to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya 
were opened to the royal mandate : arid no sooner did he 
command the fortress, than George Castriot dropped the 
mask of dissimulation; abjured the prophet and the sul- 
tan, and proclaimed himself the avenger of his family 
and country. The names of religion and liberty pro- 
voked a general revolt : the Albanians, a martial race, 
were unanimous to live and die with their hereditary 
prince; and the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the 
dioice of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of 
the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general of 
the Turkish war ; and each of the allies engaged to fur- 
nish his respective proportion of men and money. From 
these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, and from 
the valuable saltpits of Selind, he drew an annual revenue 
of two hundred thousand ducats ;'' and the entire sum, 
exempt from the demands of luxury, was strictly appro- , 
priated to the public use. His rpanners were popular; 
but his discipline was severe ; and every superfluous vice 
was banished fronx his camp : his example strengthjsned 



<i HiH revi'OQ* and foroes ar» lockilj given by Marioas. (lib. 2* p. 44.). 
VOL. VIU. ' P 
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his ccMftrnkiid; and under his conduct, the Albanians were 
invincible in their awn opinion, arid that of their eoe^ 

HUTaioor; inies. Thebravestadvcjnturersof France aod Germany * 
were allured by his feme and retained inihis service ; his 
standing! militia .cotisisted of eight thousand horse and 
seven thousand, foot ; the. horses were small, the men 
were active : but he viewed with* a disoeniing eye the 
dffiiculties and resources of the mountains ;^id, at the 
^ " blaze of Ihebeacons, the whole nation was distributed in 
the strbnge^t:posts. Witli such miequal arms, Scatider- 

* . ■. : beg pesisted tWenty-ithree years the poWers of the Otto-» 
man empire ^ and two conquerors, Amuraththe Second, 
and his greater sop, were repeatedly baffled by a rebel, 
whom they pursued with seeming contempt and impla- 
cable resentment. At the head of sixty tbojusand horse 
rad' forty thousand janizaries, Amurath entered Albania; 
he might ravs^the open country, occupy the defence- 
leis towns, convert the cihurches into moschs, circumcise 
thb: Christian youths^ and punish with death his adult 
ahd obstinate captivfss ; but the conquests of the saltan 
wepe conimed to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the 
garrisot), iaviocible tb his arms, wasoppressed by a paltry 
^ifice and a superstitious scruple/ Amurath retired 
with shame and loss from the. walls of Croya, the castle 
and residence of the Castriots : the march, the siege, the 
retreat, were harassed by a vexatious, and almost invin- 
cible, adversary ;* and the disappointment might tend to 
embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.^ 
In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet the Second still felt 
at his bosom this domestic thorn : his lieutenants were 

' There Ticre two Oibras, the upper and lower, the Balgarian and Albanian : the 
Uktm^r, Mf entj milet ifrom Croya, (lib. 1. p^ 17.) was ooatigiukilis to the fortress of 
Sfetigrade, whose inhabitaats refaaed fe drink from a well into which a dead dog had 
Mtoroflsly.been cast. (lib. p. 5. 139, 140.) We want a good mftp of Epiras. 

n Copip^re the Tnrkish narrative of Caolemir (p. 93.) with the pompoas and prolii; 
declBiiia(ion in the ruurtb, fidth, and sixth books of the Albanian priest, who has been 
fW^ ^jkthe ki1»«of strannrera and moderns. 

, ( In honour of liis'hero, Barletins (lib. 6. p, 188— 193.) kills the Koltan, by disease 
iadeed, under the wdls of Croya. Bat thb aadaarons fiction is disproved by- the 
Greeks and Turks, who agree in the time and manner of Amorath*s death at Adria- 
nople.( : . ^ ' . 
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permitted to negotiate a truce ; and the Albanian prince 
may justly be praised as a firm and able champion of his 
national independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry and 
religion has ranked him with the names of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus ; nor would they blush to acknowledge their 
intrepid countryman : but his narrow dominion, and 
slender powers, must leave him at an humble distance 
below the heroes of antiquity, who triumphed over the 
east and the Roman legions. His splendid achievements, 
the bashaws whom he encountered, the armies that he 
discomfited, and the three thousand Turks who were 
slain by his single hand, must be weighed in the scdes 
of suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate enemy, and 
in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial biographer^ 
may safely indulge the latitude of romance : but their 
fictions are exposed by the light of Italian history ; and 
they afford a strong presumption against their own truth, 
by a fabulous tale of his exploits, when he passed the 
Adriatic •with eight hundred horse to the succour of the 
king of Naples." Without disparagement to his fame, 
they might have owned that he was finally oppressed by 
the Ottoman powers ; in his extreme danger he applied 
to pope Pius the Second for a refuge in the ecclesiastical 
3tate; ajad his res9urces were ^most exhausted, since 
Scanderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus on the Venetian tcr*- * 
ritory .' His sepulchre was soon violated by the Turkish ^^ *••**»» 
conqueror ; but the janizaries, who wore his bones en- hn. it, 
chased in a bracelet, declared, by this superstitious amu- 
let, their involuntary reverence for his valour. The in- 
stant ruin of hiscountry may redound to the hero's glory; 

' * liee the roarveU of his Calabrlan expedition iu the ninth and tenth books of Ma- 
rinof BarJetins, whioh maj be rectified bjr the tesUmony or aitence of Maratori, (An- 
oali d'ltalia, torn. 13. p. 291.) and his original aalhors. (Job. Simonella de Rebu» 
Fraoeisci Sfortie, in Muratori, Script. Reram Ital. SI. p. 728. et alios.)- The Alba- 
nian caralrjp, under the name of Stradiots, soon became famoas in the wars of Italy* 
(Memoires de Comioes, lib. 8. c. 5.) 

' Spondanas, from the best evidence and the most rational criticism, has reduced 
the giant Scanderbeg to the haman size. (A.D. 1461, no. 20. 1463, no. 9. 1465, 
no. 12, 13. 1467, do. 1.) His own letter to the pope, and the tesiimony of Phransa* 
(lib. 3. 0. 28.) a refagee is the neigbboaring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last d^- 
Uess, which is awkwardly concealed, by Marinas Bartetias. (lib. 10.) 

P 2 
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yet, had he balanced the consequences of submission and 
resistance, a patriot perhaps would have declined the un- 
equal contest, which must depend on the life and ge- 
nius of pne man. Scahderbeg might indeed be supported 
by the rational, though fallacious hope, that the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic, would 
join in the defence of a free and Christian people, who 
guarded the sea- coast of the Adriatic, and the narrow- 
passage from Greece to Italy. His infant son was saved 
from the national shipwreck ; the Castriots^ were invested 
with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood continues to 
flow in the noblest families of the realm. A colony of 
Albanian fugitives obtained a settlement in Calabria, and 
they preserve at this day the language and manners of 
their ancestors." 
coBstan- In the long career of the decline and fall of the Roman 

trae the last ^ 

of the Ro- empire, I have reached at length the last reign of theprinces 
Greck'em- of Constantinople, who so feebly sustained the name and 
A. D?i448. majesty of the Caesars. On the decease of John Palae- 
A**D usa ^'^R^^5 ^^'^^ survived about four years the Hungarian 
Mi/ 19. ' crusade,* the royal family, by the death of Andronicus, 
and the monastic profession of Isidore, was reduced to 
three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, 
the surviving sons of the emperor Manuel. Of these 
the first and the last were far distant in the Morea ; but 
Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selybria, was 
in the suburbs, at the head of a party : his ambition was 
not chilled by the public distress ; and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics had already disturb- 
ed the peace of his country. The funeral of the late em- 
peror was accelerated with singular and even suspicious 
haste : the claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was 

y Seethe fainiljr of (be CastHots, in Dacange. (Fam. Dalmatics, &c. 18. p. 348 — 
550.) 

» This cploiiy.af Alhaneue is mentioned by Mr. Swinbarne. (Travels info the Two 
Sicilies, vol. 1. p. 3.50— .'554.) 

* The chronolog)' of Phrsliiza h deaf and anlhentic ; but instead of four years and 
'"'" veveo months, Spoiidniius (A. D. 144.^, no. 7.) ansigns seven or eight jears to the 

reign of Ifae iaxt ConNtanline, which be dedncea fiom a sparioas epislle of Engeniiu 
IV. (o the king of Ethiopia. 
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justified by a trite and flimsy sophism, that he was born 
in the purple, the eldest son of his father's reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy 
and people, were unanimous in the cause of the lawful 
successor ; and the despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the 
change, accidentally returned to the capital, asserted 
with becoming zeal the interest of his absent brother. 
An ambassador, the historian Phranza, was immedi- 
ately dispatched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour, and dismissed him with 
gifts; but the gracious approbation of the Turkish sul- 
tan announced his supremacy, and the approaching 
downfal of the eastern empire. By th^ hands of two 
illustrious deputies, the imperial crown was placed at 
Sparta on the head of Constantine. In tlie spring he 
sailed from the Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turk- 
ish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of his subjects, 
celebrated the festival of a new reign, and exhausted by 
his donatives the treasure, or rather the indigence, of the 
state. The emperor immediately resigned to his bro- 
thers the possession of tlie Morea; and the brittle 
friendship of the two princes, Demetrius and Thomas, 
was confirmed in their mother's presence by the frail 
security of oaths and embraces. His next occupation 
was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Venice had been proposed ; but the Byzantine nobles 
objected the distance between an hereditary monarch 
and an elective magistrate; and their subsequent distress, 
the chief of that powerful republic was not unmind- 
ful of the affront. Constantine afterward hesitated be- 
tween the royal families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and 
the embassy of Phranza represents in his public and pri- 
vate life the last days of the Byzantinie empire.** 
^ The prot&uestiarej or gre^t chamberlain, Phranza ^EmbMsies 
sailed front Constantinople as minister of a bridegroom ; a.o. uS^ 
and the relics of wealth and luxury were applied to his*"^*^* 

^ Phnmza (lib. S. c. 1—6.) deservet crefitt and esteem. 
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pompous appearance. His numerous retinue consisted, 
of nobles and guards, of physicians and monks : he was 
attended by a band of music ; and the term of his costly 
embassy was protracted above two years. On his arrival 
in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the towns and 
villages flocked around the strangers; and such was 
their simplicity, that they were delighted with the ef^ 
fects, without understanding the cause, of musicat har- 
mony. Among the crowd was ah old man, above a hun- 
dred years of age, who had formerly be!en carried away 
a captive by the barbarians,*' and who amused his hearerS 
with a tale of the wonders of India,** from whence he 
had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea.* From 
this hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the court of 
Trebizond, where he was informed by the Greek prince 
of the recent decease of Amurath. Instead of rejoicing 
in the deliverance, the experienced statesmian expressed 
his apprehension that an ambitious youth would not long 
adhere to the sage and pacific system of his father. Af- 
ter the sultan s decease, his Christian wife Mariaj^ the 
daughter of the Servian despot, had been hdnourably 
restored to her parents : on the fame of her beauty and 
merit, she was recommended by the ambassador as the 
most worthy object of the royal choice ; and Phranza re- 
capitulates and refutes the specious objections that might 
be raised against the proposal. The majesty of the pur- 

^ 3oppoiie him to have been captared iJi 1394, in Timoar*8 first war in Georjpa: 
(Sherefeddin, lib. 3. o. 50.) he might follow his Tiurtar master into Hindostan in 1398, 
imd from Iheace sail to the »\nee islands. 

^ 'llie happjr and pioos Indians lived a hundred and fifty years, and enjojred the 
noit perfect prodootiotti of the Tegetable and mineral- kingdoms. The animala wen 
on a large scale; dragons seventj cubits, 9Xkts (ihfi formica Indica) nine inches long, 
abeep like elephants, elephants like sheep. Qnidlibet andendi, &c. 

« He sailed in a conntiry Tessel from the spice islands to one of the ports, of the ex- 
teriof India ; invenitqne navem grandem Ibericam, qa& in Portugalliam est delatns. 
This passage, oomposed in 1477, (Phranza, lib. '3. c 30.) twenty yelra.tMfore the 
discovery of the Gape of Good Hope, is spnrions or wonderfol. Bat this new geo- 
g<!aphy is sallied by the old and iooompatible error, whieb plaoM'^e sonree of the 
Nile in India. 

' Gantemir, (p. 83.) who styles liev the daughter of Lazarus Oglt, and the Helen 
of the Seryians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not 
easily 1>e believed, that in six-and-twenty years' cohabitation, the sultan corpus cjnf 
non tetigit. After the taking of Gonstantinoule, she fled to Mahomet II. (Phranza, 
lib. 3. 0. 22.) 
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ple"w<>uld enttoble an unfeqiial alliance ; the bai^ of affi^ 
^ nity mi^ be' rempved by liberal alms- &nd. the dispense-) 
tioD of tliechtrrch;' the disgrace of Turkish nnjpdalk' 
had been jrepeafedly Overlooked ; and thOagh the feir 
Maria ^wafe ^near fifty years of age, she n^igbt yetlioppio* 
ghre ari heir 16 the empirie. Gonstanline liatelied to the' 
advice^ which was transmitted in the first shdpl that sait; 
ed ftom Trebtzond ; but the factions of the diurt dp: 
posed' bi^ marriage; and it was finally prerentied by thef 
piotts vow of the sultana, Who ended her day&in fch'^ mo* 
nastib profession. Reduced to the first alternative^ the) 
choice of PhVanza was decided in favour of a Georgian: 
princess ; and the*vanity of her father was dazzled byt 
the^ glorious alliance* > Instead of demanding, a&tording i 
to the primitive and. national custom, a price} fbr^his;' 
daughter,* he offered a portion, of fifty-six thousand,' 
with an annual pension of five thousand; ducats; andi 
the services of the ambassador were repaid by an as* ^ 
sUrance, that as his son had been adopted ift'baptisit) by^ 
the eftiperoi*, ttife establishment of' his daughter should 
be the peculiar care qf the empress of Gcfnstantinople/ 
On the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the^ 
Greek monarch, who with his own hand impressed three 
vermilion crosses ott the golden bull, and assured th€f» 
Geoi^ian enyoy, that in the spring his galleys stiould' 
conduct the brid^ td her imperial palace. Btit'Constan- 
tine embraced his faitHful servant, not with' the cold ap-> 
probation of a sovfereigU, but with the warm confidence 
of a friend,, who, after a long ibsence, is impatient to' 
pour his secrets into the bosom of his friend!. *^ Since H?uie of iiie 
the death of my mother and of Cantacuzeiie, whoialone^^^J^"**"* 
advised me without interest or passion,^ I am surround^' 
ed (said the emperor) by men whom I can neither love,- 
nor trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger to Lucas- 

f The clmsical reader will recollect tlie oflfen of Agamemboo, (Iliad, lib. 5. 144.%' 
and the general practice of antiquity. 

I* Cantacazene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of that name) wai 
great domestic, a firm asserler of the Greek creed, and a brutlier of theqaeen of Ser- 
bia, whom he visited with the character of ambassador. (Syropalus, p. 37, 38. 45.) 
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Notaras, the great admiral ; obstinately attached to his 
own sentiments, he declares, both in private and public, 
that his sentiments are the absolute measure of my 
thoughts and actions. The rest of the courtiers are 
swayed by their personal or factious views ; and how can 
I consult the monks on questions of policy and mar- 
riage ? I have yet much employment for your diligence 
and fidelity. In the spring you shall engage one of my 
brothers to solicit the succour of the western powers ; 
from the Morea you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular 
commission ; and from thence proceed to Georgia, to 
receive and conduct the future empress." " Your com^ 
mands (replied Phranza) are irresistible ; but deign, great 
sir (he added with a serious smile), to consider, that if I 
am thus perpetually absent' from my family, my wife may 
be tempted either to seek another husband, or to throw 
herself into a monastery." After laughing at his appre- 
hensions, the emperor ipore gravely consoled him, by 
the pleasing assurance that (his would be his last service 
abroad, and that he destined for his son a wealthy and 
noble heiress ; for himself, the important office of great 
logothete, or principal minister of state. The n[)acriage 
was immediately stipulated ; b\it the office, however in- 
compatible with his own, had been usurped by the am- 
bition of the admiral. Some d^lay was requisite to ne- 
gotiate a consent and an equivalent ; and the nomina- 
tion of Phranza was half declared, and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and powerful 
favourite. The winter was spent in the preparations of 
his embassy ; and Phranza had resolved that the youth 
his son should embrace this opportunity of foreign tra- 
vel, and be left, on the appearance of danger, with his 
maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the private 
and public designs, which were inteirupted by a Turkish 
war, and finally buried in the ruins of the empire. 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 

Beign aii4 character of Maliomet the Second. — Siege, assaDUj and filial Gonqaest,«f 
Constantinople bj the Turks. — Death of Constantino Palsologas. — Servitude of 
. tbe Greeks. — Extioetion of the Roman empire in the east — Consternation of Europe. 
— Conquests and death of Mahomet tiic Second. 

The siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our Chnnnster 
first attention to the person and character of the gteat^eiu. 
destroyer. Mahomet the Second* was the son of the 
second Amurath ; and though his mother has been de- 
corated \vith the titles of Christian and princess, she i» 
^lore probably confounded with the numerous concu- 
bines who peopled from every climate the haram of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were those 
of a devout Mussulman ; and as often as he conversed 
with an infidel, he purified )iis hands and &ce by the 
legal rites of ablution. Age and empire appear .to have 
relaxed this narrow bigotry ; his aspiring genius disdained 
to acknowledge a power above his own; and .in his 
looser hours he presumed (if is said) to brand the pro- 
phet of Mecca as a robber and inipostor. Yet the sul- 
tan persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 
anddispipline of the Koran ;** his private indiscreticaii roust 
have been saored from the vulgar ear ; and we should 
suspect the credulity of strangers and sectaries, so prone 
to believe that a mind which is hardened against truth 
piust be armed with, superior contempt for absurdity and 
error. Under the tuition of the most skilful master?, 
Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid progress in 
the paths of knowledge; and besides his native tongue, 
it is affirmed that he spoke or understood five languages,*" 

•■ * For tbe oharacter of Mahomet 11. it is dangerous to trost either the Turks or the 
Christians. The most moderate picture appears to be drawn by Phransa, (lib. 1. 
G. 32.) who.se resentment had cooled in age and solitude ; see likewise SpondanuSy 
(A. D. 1451» no. 11«) and the contiouator of Pleor^', (torn. S2. p. 552.) the Elogia 
of Paulas Jovius, (Ifb. 3. p. 164 — 166.) and the Dictioonaire de Bajle. (tom. S. 
p. 272— 279.) 

b Cantemirf (p. 415.) and the moschs which he founded, attest his public regard ' 
for religion. Mahomet freelj dispnted with the patriarch Gennadin* on the two re- 
ligions. (Spend, A. D 1453, no. 22.) 

^ Qoinque linguas pricter s.uam noverat ; Gnecam, Latinain,Chaldaicam,Persicam. 
Tlie l^tin translator of Fhranza hat dropped the Arable, which the Koran «io»t r«* 
commend to everj Mnssalman. 
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the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldean or Hebrew, the 
Latin, and the Greek. The Persian tnight indeed con- 
tribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his edifica-^ 
tion ; and such studies are femiliar to the oriental youth. 
In the intercourse of the Greeks and Turks, a conqueror 
might wish to converse with the people over whom he 
was ambitious to reign ; his own praises in Latin pofetry* 
or prose,* might find a passage to the royal - ear ; but 
what use or merit could recommend to the statesman or 
the scholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves ?' 
the history and geography of the world were familiar to 
his memory : the lives of the heroes of the east, perhaps^ 
of thewest,^ excited his emulation : his skill in astro- 
logy is excused by the folly of the times, and supposes^ 
some rudiments of mathematical science; and a profane 
taste for the arts is betrayed in his- liberal invitation and 
reward of the painters of Italy.* But tht influence of 
religion and learning was employed without effect on 
his savage and licentious nature. I will not transcribe, 
nor do I firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, 
whose bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen me- 
lon ; or of the beauteous slave, whose head he severed* 
fi-om her body, to convince the janizaries that their mas- 
ter was not the votary of love. His. sobriety is attiested 
by the silence of the Turkish annals, which accuse three 
and three only, of the Ottoman line of the vice of drunk- - 
"t 

^ Philelphas, by a Latin ode, reqneftted and obtained the'jiberty of hi3 »]&'a mo- 
tber and sisters from the conqueror of Constantiuoplb. It was delivered iolo'ffLe sal- 
on's hands bj tbe envojs of the dake of Milan. Pbilelpbns himself was soffpecit'C'd 
of a design of retiring to Constantinople; jet tbe orator often sounded tbe tr^m^t^ 
holy war. (See his life by M. Laancelot, in the MemoiFes do I'Afiademie des Hsctipr 
tions, torn. 10. p. 718. 724, &c.) 

« Robert Valtario pobfisbed at Verona, in 148S, bis tweire books de Re MiliUrf, in 
which be first mentions tbe ose of bombs. By his patron Sigismond Malatesla, princd 
of Rimini, it bad been addressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet 11. 

f According to Phranza, he assidaonsly studied the lives and actions of Alexander; 
AagnstBff, Constantino, and Theodosios. I bare read somewhere, that Platarcb'a 
{iiyes were translated by bis orders into the Turkish langoage. If tbe snllan faimseV 
iinderstood Greek, it mast haT6 been for tbe benefit of his sobjeots. Yet these lives 
are a school of fireedom as well as of valonr.- 

t The famon^ Gentile Bellinp, whom be had invited from Venice^ was dismissed 
with a chain and collar of gold, and a parse of three tboasand dneats. With Voltaire 
I Isagh at tbe foolish story of a slave purposely beheaded, to instmct tbe painter in 
tbe acliun of the muscles. . ' - 
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enness.** But it cannot be denied that his passions 
were at once furious and inexorable ; that in the palace,^ 
as in the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the slightest* 
provocation ; and that the noblest of the captive youth 
were often dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the 
Albanian war, he studied the lessons, and soon surpassed 
the example^ of his father; and the conquest of two em- 
pires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundi^ed cities, a vain 
and flattering account is ascribed to his invindble sword. 
He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general ; Con- 
stantinople has sealed his glory ; but if we compare the 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, Mahomet 
the Second must blush to sustain a parallel with Alex- 
ander or Timour. Under his command, the Ottoman 
forces were always more numerous than their enemies ; 
yet their progress was bounded by the Euphrates and 
the Adriatic ; and his arms were checked by Huniades 
and Scanderbeg, by the Rhodian knights, and by the 
Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of royalty, Hinwign. 
and twice descended from the throne ; his tender age was Feb. '9— ' 
incapable of opposing his father's restoration, but never j^,y'jj|^®^' 
could he forgive the viziers who had recommended that 
salutary measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir; and after a festival of two 
months, he departed from Adrianople with his bride to 
reside in the government of Magnesia. Before the end 
of six weeks he *as recalled by a sudden message from 
the divan, which announced the decease of Amurath,- 
and the mutinous spirit of the janizaries. His speed and 
vigour commanded their obedience; he passed the Hel- 
lespont with a chosen guard; and at the distance of a 
mile from Adrianople, the viziers and emirs, the imams 
and cadhis, the soldiers and the people, fell prostrate 

i> Thesfr inperial drankurdi wtre, Solimaii I. S^im II. and Amoratb IV. (Cante- 
inir» p. 61). The sopbis of Persia can prodnce a more regnlar aaccession ; and inr' 
the last age, oar Earopean IravcUert were the wilnesses and companions of their 
revels. ... 
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l^ore the new sultan. They affected to weep, they 
aflected to rejoice; he ascended the throne at the age 
of twenty-one years, and removed the cause of sedition 
by the deaths the inevitable death, of his infant brothers.* 
The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appeared to 
Congratulate his accession and solicit his friendship ; and 
to all he spoke the language of moderation and peace. 
The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived by 
the solemn oaths and feir assurances with which he 
sealed the ratification of the treaty: and a rich domain 
on the banks of the Strymon was assigned for the an- 
nual payment of three hundred thousand aspers, the pen- 
sion of an Ottoman prince, who was detained at his re- 
quest in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbours of 
Mahomet might tremble at the severity with which a 
youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his .father's 
household : the expenses of luxury were applied to those 
, of ambition, and a useless train of seven thousand fal- 
coners was efther dismissed from his service, or enlisted 
in his troops. In the first summer of his reign, he 
visited with an army the Asiatic proviribes; but after 
humbling the pride, Mahomet accepted the submission, 
of the Caramanian, that h^ might not be diverted by 
the smallest obstacle from the execution of bis great 
design.*" 
Hostile in- The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish, 
iulimnlfl casuists have proriounced that no promise can bind the 
A. D. 1451. faithful against the interest and duty of their religion; 
and that the sultan may abrogate his own treaties and 
those of his predecessors. The justice and magnani- 
mity of Amurath had scorned this immortal privilege; 
but his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop 
from ambition to the basest arts of dissipaulation and de- 

* Calapin, one of these royal ififants, was sared from his crael brother, and bap- 
tized at Rorae ander the name of Catlistas OthomatiDas. The emperor Fvederio 
III. presented him with an estate in Aostria, where he ended his life ; and Caspinian, 
who in his yoatb conversed with the aged prince ^t Vieniia, applauds his piety and 
wisdom. Cde Caesaribas, p. 672, 67S). 

^ See the accession of Mahomet II. in Dncas, (o. 35.) Phranza, (lib. 1. c. 33. lib. 
3. c. 2.) ChalcondjiGs, (lib. 7. p. 199.) and Cantemir. (p. 96.) 
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ceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was in his heart; 
he incessantly sighed for the possession of Constanti- 
nople; and the Greeks, by their own indiscretion, af^ 
forded the first pretence of the fatal rupture.^ Instead 
of labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued 
his camp, to demand the payment, and even the in- 
crease, of their annual stipend: the divan was importuned 
by their complaints, and the vizier, a secret friend of the 
Christians, was constrained to deliver the sense of his 
brethren. ^' Ye foolish and miserable Romans (said 
Calil), we know your devices, and ye are ignorant of 
your own danger! the scrupulous, Ahiurath is no more; 
his throne is occupied by a young conqueror, whom no 
laws can bind, and no obstacles can resist; and if you 
escape from his hands, give praise to the divi necle- 
mency, which yet delays the chastisement of your sins. 
Why do ye seek to affright us by vain and indirect me- 
naces? Release the fugitive Orchan^ crown him sultan 
of Romania : call the Hungarians from beyond the Da- 
nube ; arm against us the nations of the west ; and be 
assured that you will only provoke and precipitate your 
ruin." But if the fears of the ambassadors were alarm- 
ed by the stern language of the vizier, they were sooth- 
ed by the courteous audience and friendly speeches of the 
Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them that, on 
his return to Adrianople, he would redress the griev- 
ances, and consult the true interest, of the Greeks. No 

1 Before I enter oo the siege of Coniitantioople I sliaU observe, thai except the 
short hiats of Cantemir and LeoodaTios, I have not heen able to obtain any Tarkish 
accoont of this conqoesl ; soch an acooont as wci possess of the siege of Rhodes by 
Solifflan IT. (Memoires do TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. i6. p. 7S3 — 769.) I 
mast, therefore, depend on the Greeks, whose prejadioes, in some degree, are sab- 
daed by their distress. Oar standard teits are those of Dncas, (o. S4---42.) Phran- 
tn, (lib. 3. o. 7— tKO.) Chaloondyles, (lib. 8. p. 201^214.) and Leonardns Chieiisid. 
(Historia C. P. a Tarco expagnalae, Norimbergha;, 1544| in qnarto, twenty leaves.) 
The last of these narratives is the earliest in date, since it was composed in the isle 
of Chios, the l6th of Aogcrst 1453, only seventy-uiiie days after the toss of the city, 
and in the first confusion of ideas and passions. Some hints may be added from an 
epistle of cardinal Isidore (in Farragine Renira Tarcicarum, ad caloem Chalcondyl. 
Clayseri, Basil, 1656) to pope T4ichulas V. and a tract of Theodosios Zygomale, 
which he addressed in the year 1581 to Martin Crosias. (Turco Grsecia, lib. 1. p. 74 
— 98. Basil, 1584.) The various facts and materials are brieflr, though critically, 
reviewed by Spondanns. (A. L. 1453, no. 1 — 27). The hearsay relations ofMon- 
xtrefet and the distant Lattnti, I shali take leave to disregard. 
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sooner had he repassed the Hellespont, than he issued^ 
niandate to suppress their pension, and to expel their 
pfficer^from the banks of the Strymon ; in this measure 
he betrayed a hostile mind; and the second order an- 
nounced, and in some degree commenced, the siege of 
Constantinople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus, 
an Asiatic fortress had formerly been raised by his grand- 
father : in the opposite situation, on the European side, 
he resolved to erect a more formidable castle; and a 
thousand masons were commanded to assemble in the 
spring on a spot named Asomaton, about five miles from 
the Greek metropolis." Persuasion is the resource of 
the feeble ; and the feeble can seldom persuade : the am- 
bassadors of the ernperor attempted, without success, to 
divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. They 
represented that his grandfather had solicited the per- 
mission of Manuel to build ^ castle on his own territo- 
ries ; but that this double fortification which would com- 
,mand the strait, could only tend to violate the alliance 
of the nations ; ta intercept the Latins who traded in the 
JBlack sea, and perhaps to annihilate the subsistence of 
the city, *^ I form no enterprise (replied the perfidious 
sultan) against the city ; but the empire of Constanti- 
nople is measured by her walls. Have you forgot the 
distress to which my father was reduced, when you form- 
ed a league with the Hungarians ; when they iiivaded 
our country by land, and the Hellespont was occupied by 
the French galleys ? Amurath was compelled to force 
the passage of the Bosphorus ; .and your strength was 
not equal to your malevolence. I was then a child at 
Adrianople ; the Moslems trembled ; and, for awhile, 
the gabour^ insulted oiu* disgrace. But when my father 

^ The sitnalioo of the fortress and the topography of the Bosphorus are best 
learned from Peter Gjllius, (de Bosphoro Thraclo, lib. 2. c. 13.) LeanclaTJos, (Pan- 
dect, p. 445.) and Toarnefort ; (Vojage dans le Levant, torn. 2. lettre 15. p. 443, 444.) 
bat I most regret the map, or plan, wbich Toornefort sent to the French miDister of 
the marine. The reader may tarn back to vol. 2. eh. 17. of this history. 

" 'rbe opprobrions name which the Tnrks bestow on the infidels is expressed K4- 
Bwi by Dacas, and giaour by Leonclavias and the moderns. The former term is 
derived by DocSnge (Gloss. Gnec. torn. 1. p. 550.) fromKa^w^n, in Votgar Greek, a 
tortuise as denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. Bat alas ! gabour is no i 
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had triumphed in the field pf Warna, he vowed to erect 
a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is my duty 
to accomplish. Have ye the right, have ye the power, to 
control my actions on my own ground ? For that ground 
is my, own : as far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia 
is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted by the 
Romans. Return, and inform your king, that the pre- 
sent Ottoman is far different from his predecessors ; that 
his resolutions surpass their wishes ; and that he performs 
more than thetf could resolve. Return in safety — ^but 
the next who delivers a similar message may expect to / 
be flayed alive." After this declaration, ODnstantine, 
the first of the Greeks in spirit as in rank,** had deter- 
mined to.unsheath the sword, and to resist the approach 
and establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus- He 
was disarmed by the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical 
ministers, who recommended a system less generous, and 
even less prudent, than his own, to approve their pa- 
tience and loug*suffering, to brand the Ottomaa with 
the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on 
chance and time for their own safety, and the destruci- 
tiort of a fort, which Qould not long.be maintained in the 
neighbourhood of a great and populous city. Amidst 
hope and fear, the fears of the wise and the hopes of the 
credulous, the winter rolled away.; the proper* business 
of each man, and each hour, was postponed ; and the 
Greeks shut their eyes against the impending danger, till 
the arrival of the spring, and the sultan decided the as- 
surance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are sel- He imiids 
dom disobeyed. On the 26th of March, the appointed oifthr** 
spot of Asomaton was covered with an active swarm o{^^^^^^^^ 
Turkish artificers ; and the materials by sea and land March. 

than ghdfer, wbicbi was transferred from the Persian to the Turkish language, from 
the worshippers of fire to those of the oracifix. (d'iJerbelot, Bibliot Orient, p. 375.) 
<> Phranza does justice to his master's sense and courage. Caiiiditatera hominia 
HOB ignorans imperator prior arma movere const! bait, and sligmatises the folly of the 
cnmsaori turn profani procares, which he had heard, ameulcsspe vana pa»ci. Dnoas 
was not. a privj-counsellor. 
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were diligently transported from Europe and Asia.^ The 
lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia; the timber was cut 
down in the woods of Heraclea and Nicomedia ; and the 
stones were dug from the Anatolian quarries. Each of 
the thousand masons was assisted by two workmen ; and 
a measure of two cubits was marked for their daily task. 
The fortress"* was built in a triangular form; each angle 
was flanked by a strong and riiassy tower; one on thede- 
' clivity of the hill, two along the sea-shore; a thickness 
of twenty-two feet was assigned for the walls, thirty for 
* the towers ; and the whole building was covered with a 

solid platform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and 
directed the work with indefatigable ardour : his three 
viziers claimed the honour of finishing their respective 
towers; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the ja- 
nizaries ; the meanest labour was ennobled by the service 
of God and the sultan; and the diligence of the multi- 
tude was quickened by the eye of a despot, whose smile 
was the hope of fortune, and whose frown was the mes- 
senger of death. The Greek emperor beheld, with ter- 
ror, the irresistible progress of the work; and vainly 
strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an implacable 
foe, who sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest oc- 
casion of a quarrel. Such occasions must soon and in- 
evitably be found. The ruins of stately churches, and 
even the marole columns which had been consecrated to 
St. Michael the archangel, were employed without scru- 
ple by the profane and rapacious Moslems; and some 
Christians, who presumed to oppose the removal, re* 
ceived from their hands the crown of martyrdom. Con- 
stantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect the fields 
and harvests of his subjects : the guard was fixed ; but 
their first order was to allow free pasture to the mules 

P Instead of this clear and consistent accoonO the Turkish Annals (Cantemir, 
p. 97.) revived the foolish tale of the ox's hide, and DidoV slrata)^ni in tbe foanda- 
lion of Carthage. I'hese annaU (qnless we are swajed by an antichristian prejadioe) 
•re far leKs valaaUle than tbe Greek historians. 

(| In the dimensions of this fortress, tbe old caslle of Enrnpe, Phrann does not 
exactly agree with Cfaaleoadyles, whose descriptiov has been verified on the spot by 
his editor Leunclavius. 
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and horses of the camp, and to defend their brethren if 
they should be molested by the natives. The retinue of 
•an Ottoman chief had left their horses to pass the night 
among the ripe corn: the damage was felt; the insult 
was resented; and several of both nations were slain in 
a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to 
the complaint; and a detachment was commanded to ex- 
terminate the guilty village : the guilty had fled ; but 
forty innocent and unsuspecting reape;^ were massacred 
by the soldiers. Till this provocation, Constantinople The toA- 
had been open to the visits of commerce and curiosity: janr"' 
on the first alarm, the gates were shut ; but the empe- 
ror, still anxious for peace, released on the third day his 
Turkish captives ;' and expressed, in a last message, the . 
firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. " Since 
neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
peace, pursue (said he to Mahomet) your impious war- 
fare. My trust is in God alone: if it should please him to 
mollify your heart, I shall rejoice in the happy , change ; 
if he delivers the city into your hands, I submit without 
a murmur to his holy will. But until the Judge of the 
.earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and 
die in the defence of my people." The sultan's answer 
was hostile and decisive: his fortifications were completed; 
and before his departure for Adrianople, he stationed a 8«pt. i; 
vigilant aga and four hundred janizaries, to levy a tri- 
bute of the ships of every nation that should pass within 
the reach of their cannon. A Venetian vessel, refusing 
obedience to the new lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk 
with a single bullet. The master and thirty sailors Escaped 
in the boat; but they were dragged in chains to the parte: 
the chief was impaled; his companions were beheaded; 
and the historian Ducas* beheld, at Demotica, the bodies 
exposed to the wild beasts. The siege of Constantinople 

^ Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so coosoioas of his inexorable rigonr, 
that they begged to lose their heads in the oitj unless they ooald tretorn before 



• Duets, c. 55. Phranzf, (lib.. 3. o. 3.) who had sailed in his vessel, < 
rates the Venetian pilot as a martyr. 

vol.. VIII. a 
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was deferred till the ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman 
army marched into the Morea to divert the force of the 
A. D. 1453, brothers of Constantine. At this era of calamity, one 
*"' of these princes, the despot Thomas, was blessed or af- 
flicted with the birth of a son; " the last heir (says the 
plaintive Phranza) of the last spark of the Roman enl- 
•pire."^ ' 

Prepara- The Grccks aud the Turks passed an anxious and 
the giege of slecplcss wiutcr ; the former were kept awake by their 
nopie^"^* fears, the latter by their hopes; both by the preparations 
sep'temw'^f dcfcnce and attack; and the emperors, who had the 
—A. D. most to lose or to gain, were the most deeply affected b^ 
April! the national sentiment In Mahomet, that senttmenl 
was. inflamed by the ardour of his youth and tamper V'he 
amused his leisure with building at Adriaftople" the lofty 
palace of Jehan Numa (the watch-towef of the worl^); 
hut his serious thoughts were irrevocably bent on thfe 
conquest of the city of Caesar. At the dead df ni^ht, 
about the second watch, he started from' bis bed, and 
commanded the instant attendance of his prime vizier. 
The message, the hour, the prince, and his own situa- 
tion, alarmed the guilty conscience of Calil Basha, who 
had possessed the confidence, and advised the restora- 
tion, of Amurath, On t^e accession of the son, the vizier 
was confirmed in his office and the appearances of fa- 
vour ; but the veteran statesman was not insensible that 
he trode on a thin ahd>. slippery ice, which might break 
under his footsteps, and plunge him in the abyss. His 
friendship for the Christians, which might be innocent 
underthe late reign, had stigmatized hitri with the name 
of Gabour Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels;* and 



< Aaetam est Paleologorom genu, et Imperii sacoessorj parrasqae ] 
sointiHee baereft DatU8» Andreas, &c. (Phranza, lib. 3. o. 7.) The strong expression 
^as inspired by his feelings. 

" Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The saltan was either doabtfal of his conquest, or igno- 
rant of the snperior merits of Constantinople. A city or a kibgdom maj sometimes 
be mined by the imperial fortune of their sovereign. 

' ivrrfKpot, by the president Consin, is translated pere noivTioier* most oorreplly 
indeed from the Latin Torsion ; bot in his haste, he has oyerlooked the n(Mte by which 
Ismael Boillaud (ad Dacam, e. 25.) acknowledges and rectifies lus own error. 
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his avarice entertained d venal and treasonable correspon- 
dence, which was detected and punished after the con- 
clusion of the war. On reeeivillg the rbyal mandate, he 
etnbraced, perhapis for the* last time, his Wife and chil- 
dren ; filled a cup wife pitees of gold, hastieried to th6 pa- 
lace, adored ' the sukiln, arid^fffered, according to the ori- 
ental custoxili^lfe slight tribute of his duty and gratitude.^ 
" Ft is not ihy^ wish (said Mahomiet) to resume my gifts, 
but^ rather to heap and multiply them on thy head. In 
my turn I ask a presifent&r more valuable and impor- 
tant ; — Constantinople.-^ A$ soon as the vizier had re- 
covered from his surprise, ** The same God (said he) who 
has alipeady given thee so large a portion of the Roman 
empire, will not deny the mmmmt, and| the capital. His 
providence, and thy poWer, assure thy success ; ahd my- 
self, with the rest of thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice ouf 
lives and fortunes.** " Lala,* or preceptor (t^ontiriued the 
sultan), doyou see this pillow? all the nighty in my agi- 
tation, I have puHeld it on one side arid on the other ; I 
have risen from my bed, again have I lain down'; yet 
sleep has not visited these' weiary eyeis. Beware of the 
gold and silver of the Rortians : in arms we are superior; 
and with the aid of God, and the prayers of the prophet, 
we shall'speedily become masters of Constantinople.*' To. 
sound the disposition of his soldiet^, he often xvaridfered 
through the streets alone, and in disguise ; and it was fa- 
tal to discover the sultan, when he wished to escape from 
the vulgar eye. His hours were spent in delineating the 
plan of the hostile city; in debating with his generals and 
engineers on what spot he should erect his batteries ; on 
which side he should assault the walls ; where he should; 

7 The oriental oastom of ne<rer sppeating ifi^tlkoat gifts before % sorereign or a ja* 
perior, is qf high antiqaitj, aiid seems analdgoas with the idea of sacrifice, still more 
ancieiit and aniTersal. See the examples of such Persian gifts, ^lian, Histi Var.' lib. 
1. c. 31— S3. 

s The Lala of the Turks, (Cantemi, p. 34.) and the Tata of the G^reeks, (Dooa8» 
c. 35.) are derived from the nataral language of children ; and it maj be observed^ 
that all snch primitive words which denote their parents, are the simple repetitioB 
of one sjllable, composed of a labial or dental consonant and an open TOwel. (dta 
Broiaei^ Meehanisme des Langaes, torn. 1. p. 931 — 347.) 
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spring, his mines ; to what place he should apply his sca-^ 
ling-ladders : and the exercises of the day repeated and 
proved the lucubrations of the night. 
M*nS*of Among the implements of destruction, he studied 
Mahomet, with pcculiar care the recent and tremendous discovery 
of the Latins; and his artillery surpassed whatever had 
yet appeared in the world, A founder of cannon, a Dane 
or Hungarian, who had been almost starved in the Greek 
service, deserted to the Moslems, and was liberally en- 
tertained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satisfied 
with the answer to his first question, which he eagerly 
pressed on the artist. *^ Am I able to cast a cannon ca- 
pable of throwing a ball or stone of sufficient size to bat- 
ter the walls of Constantinople ? I am not ignorant of 
their strength ; but were they more solid than those of 
Babylon, I could oppose an engine of superior power ; 
the position and management of that engine must be left 
to your engineers." On this assurance, a foundery was 
established at Adrianople : the metal was prepared ; and 
at the end of three months. Urban produced a piece of 
brass ordnance of stupendous, and almost incredible, mag- 
nitude : a measure of twelve palms is assigned to the 
bore ; and the stone bullet weighed above six hundred 
pounds.* A vacant place before the new palace was 
chosen for the first experiment ; but to prevent the sud- 
den and mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a 
proclamation was issued, that the cannon would be dis- 
charged the ensuing day. The explosion was felt or 
heard in a circuit of a hundred furlongs; the ball, by 
the fprce of gunpowder, was. driven above a mile ; and on 
the spot where it fell, it buried itself a fathom deep in the 
ground. For the conveyance of this destructive engine, 
a frame or carriage of thirty waggons was linked toge- 
ther, and drawn along by a team of sixty oxen ; two hun- 

^ The Attic talent weighed aboat sixty minse, or avoirdnpois ponnds ^ee Hooper 
oo Ancient Weights, Measures, &c.) : bat among the modem Greeks thai classic 
appellation was extended to a weight of ono hundred, or one hundred and twentj- 
fife pounds.- (Dacange,,'m\ayToy.) Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stone 
of the second cannon : Lapidemi qni paimis undecim ex meis ambibat in gjro. 
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dred men on both sides were stationed to poize or. sup- 
port the rolling weight ; two hundred and fifty workmen 
marched before to smooth the way and repair the bridges; 
and near two months were employed in a laborious jour- 
ney of one hundred and fifty miles. A lively philoso- 
pher** derides on this occasion the credulity of the Greeks, 
and observes, with much reason,* that we should always 
distrust the exaggerations of a vanquished people. He 
calculates, that aball, even of two hundred pounds, would 
require a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of pow- 
der ; and that the stroke would be feeble and impotent, 
since not a fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed 
at the same moment. A stranger as I am to the art of 
destruction, I can discern that the modern improvements 
of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight of 
metal ; the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even 
the consequence, of a single explosion. Yet I dare not 
rgect the positive and unanimous evidence of contempo- 
rary writers ; nor can it seem improbable, that the first 
artists, in their rude and ambitious efforts, should have 
transgressed the standard of moderation. A Turkish 
cannon, more enormous than that of Mahomet, still 
guards the entrance of the Dardanelles ; and if the use 
be incopvenient, it has been found on a late trial that 
the effect was far from contemptible. A stone bullet of 
eleven hundred pounds weight was once discharged with 
three hundred and thirty pounds of powder; at the dis- 
tance of six hundred yards, it shivered into three rocky 
fragments, traversed the strait, and leaving the waters in 
a foam, again rose and bounded against the opposite hill.*" 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the east, Mahomet 
the Greek emperor implored with fervent prayers the as- \l^^l^^^( 
sistance of earth and heaven. But the invisible powers constanti- 

* nople, 

^ See Voltaire Hist. Geaerale, o. 91. p. 1^94, 295. He was ambilioas of nni- a. D. 1453» 

yersal monarchy ; and the poet frequently aspires to the same and style of aa astro^ April. 6. 

Domer, a chyroist, &c. 

^ The Baron de Tott, (torn. 3. p. 85—89.) who fortified the Dardanelles against 

the Russians, describes in a lively, and even comic, strain bis own prowess, and the 

oonstemation of the Turks. Bot that adventurous traveller does not possess the art 

of gaining oar confidence. 
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were deaf to his supplications; and Christendom; beheld 
with indifference tl^fall of Constantinople, while she de- 
rived at lea$t some promise of supply. from the jealpus 
and temporal policy of tfae sultan of ^ypt.. Some states 
were too weak, and others too remote; ; by .some the dan- 
ger was considered as imaginary, by ot^hjpr^^ inevitable : 
the western princes vfere involved in their endless and 
domiestic quarrels ; and theRon^an pontiff was exaspe- 
rated by the falsehood or obstinacy of the. Greeks. In- 
stead of employing in tb^r favour the arms:ai)d treasures 
of Italy, Nicholaa the Fifth had foretold th^ir approach- 
ing ruin; and his honour was engaged in. the accom- 
plishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he was softened by 
the last extremity of their distress ; but. his compassion 
was tardy; his efforts were faint and .unavailing; and 
Constantinople had fallen, before the squ^driQns of Qenoa 
and Venice could, sail from their harbours."* Even the 
princes of the Morea and of the Gre^k islands affected a 
cold neutrality : theGenoese colony of Galatia negotiated 
a private treaty, and the sultan indulged them in the delu- 
sive hope, that by his clemency they might survive the 
ruin of the empire* .. Af pjebqiau crowd, and some By- 
zantine nobles, basely, withdrew from the danger of their 
country ; and the avarice ofrthe rich denied the emperor, 
and reserved for the Turks, .the secret treasures which 
might have raised in their defence whole arnnies of mer- 
cenaries.* .The indigent and solitary prince prepared 
however to sustain hi& formidable adversary ; but if. his 
courage were equal to the peril, his strength was inade- 
quate to the, content. In the beginning of the spring, 
the. Turkish vapguard swept the towns and villages as 

<! Noa ao4iWUiiidigoain. dtfeep9» Mjs the honest AatoBiiias $ lint a» the Roman 
eotirt tras afterward grieved and ashamed, we find the more coartljr expresaion of 
Piatina, in anino fniase pontific| jnvare QreoQS, and Uk^;ppaititdaasertion of .^loeas 
SyWins, stroctam classem, &c. (Spend. A. D. 1453» no. S,) . 

« Antonio, in Pkt»em;-^£pisf . Cardinaf. Isidor. aptid Spondanom ; and Dr. Johnaon, 
^ the tragedy of Irene, has happily seised this characteristio circamstanoe. 
The groaning Greeks dig ap the golden caverns. 
The accomalated wealth of hoarding ages } 
' Tliat wealth which, granted to their weejuqg prince, 
Had ranged embattled nations at their gates. 
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far .a9 jtjti^ gates of Constantinople : submission was spared 
and protected ; whatever presumed to resist was exter- 
ipip^ed with fire and sword. The Greek places on the 
Black sea, Mesembria^ AcheIoum> and Bizon, surren- 
dered on the fU:st summons ; Selybria alone deserved the 
honours of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inhabit- 
ants> while they were invested by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold 
their captives in the public market. But on the approach 
of Mahomet himself all was silent and prostrate : he first 
halted at the distance of five miles ; and from thence 
advancing in battle array, planted before the gate of St. 
Bomanus the imperial standard ; and, on the sixth day 
of April, formed the memorable siege of Constantinople. 

:The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the rijrht Forces of 
and, left, from the Propontis to the harbour: the janiza- 
ries, in the front were stationed before the sultan's tent ; 
the Ottooiai^ line was covered by a deep^intrenchment; 
and a aubordinatie army, enclosed the suburb ofGalata, 
and. watched iihe doubtful feith of the Genoese. The 
iq(]}iisitive Pbilelphus, who resided in Greece about 
thirty years before the siege, is confident, that all the 
Turkish forces, of aiiy name or value, could not. exceed 
the number of sixty thousand boi^e and twenty thou- 
satid foot ; and he upbraids the pusillanimity of the na- 
tions, who had tamely yielded to a handful of barbarians. 
Such indeed might be the regular establishment of the 
capiculii the troops of the porte, who marched with the 
prince, and were paid from his royal treasury. But the 
bashaws, in their rei^ective governments, maintained or 
levied a provincial . militia ; many lands were held by a 
mjlitary tenure ; many volunteers were attracted by the 
hope of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumpet invited 
a swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, who might con- 

' Tke palatine fro<yps are atylcd CapicnhV the proviocials, "Seratcali; and most! of 
the DAmea and inititntitfos of Hie Turkish inilitia existed before the Canon Nameh 
of'Solimaq II. from whieh and his own experienee, eoant MarsigliJias composed hia 
ittilitarj state of the Oltomsn empire. 
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tribute at least to multiply the terrors, and in a first at- 
tack to blunt the swords, of the Christians, The whole 
mass of the Turkish powers is magnified by Ducas, 
Chalcondyles, and Leonard of Chios, to the amount of 
three or four hundred thousand men ; but Phranza was 
a less remote and more accurate judge ; and his precise 
definition of two hundred and fifty-eight thousand does 
not exceed the measure of experience and probability.*^ 
The navy of the besiegers was less formidable ; the Pro- 
pontis was overspread with three hundred and twenty 
sail ; but of these no more than eighteen could be rated 
as galleys of war ; and the far greater part must be de- 
graded to the condition of storeships and transports, 
which poured into the camp fresh supplies of men, am- 
of the munition, and provisions. In her last decay, Constan- 
tinople was still peopled with more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; but these numbers are found in 
the accounts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they 
mostly consisted of mechanics, of priests, of women, 
and of men devoid of that spirit which even women have 
sometimes exerted for the common safety. I can sup- 
pose, I could almost excuse, the reluctance of subjects 
to serve on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; 
but the man who dares not expose his life in the defence 
of his children and his property, has lost in society the 
first and most active energies of nature. By the em- 
peror's command, a particular inquiry had been made 
through the streets and houses, how many of the citi- 
zens, or even of the monks, were able and willing to 
bear arms for their country ; the lists were intrusted to 
Phranza i^ and, after a diligent addition, he informed his 

g The observation of Philelphos is approred by Caspinian in the year 1508. (do 
Caesaribos, in Epilog, de Mtlilia Tnrcic&, p. 697.) MarsigU proves that the efFeotire 
armies of the Turks are maoh less niiineroas than they appear. la the array that be- 
sieged Constantinople, Leonard as Chiensis reckons no more than fifteen thoosand 
janizaries. 

^ Ego eidem (tmp.) tabellas exhibai non absque dolore et moestitia, mansitqne 
apnd nos daos aliis occultas nnmerus. (Phranza, lib. S. o. 8.) With some iodolgenee 
for national prejndices, we cannot desire a. more aathentio witness, not only of paUio 
facts, bat of private coansels. 
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master^ with grief and surprise, that the national defence 
was reduced to four thousand nine hundred and seventy 
Romans. Between Con^ttantine and his faithfiil minis- 
ter, this com^rtless secret was preserved ; and a suffi- 
cient proportion of shields, cross-bows, and muskets, 
W21S distributed from the arsenal to the city-bands. They 
derived some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, a 
noble Genoese: a liberal donative was advanced to these 
au&iliaries ; and a princely recompense, the isle of Lem- 
nos, was promised to the valour and victory of their 
chief. A strong chain was drawn across the mouth of 
the harbour ; it was supported by some Greek and Ita- 
lian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the ships of 
every Christian nation, that successively arrived from 
Candia and the Black sea, were detained for the public 
service. Against the powers of the Ottoman empire, a 
city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen miles, 
was defended by a scanty garrison of seven or eight 
thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the 
besiegers ; but the strength and provisions of the Greeks 
must sustain a daily decrease ; nor could they indulge 
the expectation of any foreign succour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords PaUe obiod 
in the resolution of death or conquest. The primitive churdiw? 
Christians might have embraced each other, and awaited ^eJliaf ^* 
in patience and charity the stroke of martyrdom; but 
the Greeks of Constantinople were animated only by 
the spirit of religion, and that spirit was productive only 
of animosity add discord. Before his death, the empe- 
ror John Palaeologus had renounced the unpopular mea- 
sure of a union with the Latins; nor was the idea re- 
vived, till the distress of his brother Constantine imposed 
a last trial of flattery and dissimulation.^ With the de- 
mand of temporal aid, his ambassadors were instructed 

' In Spondanofl, the nmrratiTe of the. noion it not ojoly partial, bat imperfect. The 
bishop, of Pamiers died in 1642, and the history of Oncas, which represents these 
a^efies (c. 36, 37.) with soch truth and spirit, was not printed till jlhe year 1649. 
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to nQingle .the .^sjafWQ0 of spiritu^I^ obe4ienpe.: his neg* 
kct.ofthechurfch was feyCuaed by the urgent cares of 
the state ; and bis orthodox wishes solicited the pre- 
sence of a. Roman legate. The Vatican had be^ too 
pftert dduded ; yet the signs/of repentance ooujid not de- 
cently be overlooked ; . a legate was more eaaily granted 
than an. army.; imd about ^k^^nionths belor^ithe fuial de- 
atruction^ the cardinal Itidai:eof Ryggia^pp^r^d in that 
charaotec with a^retinue of : jJrieats and soldiera. The 
emperor saliated' him, as a friemi aod father. ; respectfully 
listehed to bis pubUe and private sermons ; and with the 
inost obsequious of the clergy aijd laymen subscribed 
the act of union^ as it bad . been ratified in. the council 
of Florence. On the iath of December, the two na- 
tions, in the church of.St, Sophia, joined iii the com^ 
munion of saqri6ce and prayer; atni the nSmes of the 
two pontiffs were SQleinttly poroj»eniorated ; the names 
of Nicholas theEi|th,.thevicarofiChri$t> andof the pa- 
triarch Gregojy,iWho had bepn driven into exile by a 
rebellious people. .A ! :.: , ; 
obttiiiaey But thc drcss and lapgn^e .of the Latin, priest; who 
21^6 offidatedat:tbe!iftltanwere.w.Qbjfect:i:>^ and it 

Greeki. ^^g observodrWith hfmor^itiiiB^ he.^cgfiseorat^ a cake or 
wafer, durdeaveniid. In^^, . and popti^dd cold ; water into 
thecup.pf the sacram^. : A nlEiti^nial historian acknow- 
' ledgies wiU»;abliXsh/;:tba(. none.pf bis;c^^ not 

thd emperor himsW,j^§r^sincpreJn this occa^onal con- 
formit)^*^ Their ha^^ty aifd ,^l>icpn<iitiOAai sfibmisaon 
^8.palB0ted.by a.prc»3f)i£|e of fqtvire i^er^sd ;, but the best, 
or the :,Worst, <^ tiiiBir je;KCfusea was the confession of 
their -own, peijury. When .they were pressed . by the 
reproaches of theirr honesty brethren, *^ Have patience 
. (feey whispwed), have pat^c« till God shall have de- 
livered the dty fratii the. gpeat dr^gpn who seeks to de- 
vour us. You shall th^ppercerve whether we are truly 

^ Pfarann, -one of the coDfomiing^ Gfeoks^ «okMO«rledges that the ■oerorm was 
•dopted oolj propter vpemaiixiKh. be lAriai witlrpleasinre; that thoM Wb^nfoaed 
to perforrii their d^otiota in St/Sopfaia, 0xtraoalpa«i at ia paea eiseiit. (Hb. S. e* 20.) 
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attribi|te^ of ^aeaj ; npr qan, jtjip s^te ftC a.'*?Q»ft' tp adapted 
tP tfee* Jr^ed^^p aad , wl^oc^ pcj)iijpp':efttlxQ6iasm. 
Frpna j^A;!^e/of St. $ophla, ^^ I'mh^li^fi^M either 
sexi, ajftd of ©v^ry deg?^^^ ru^hecl iDj^pjyds tp t^ie <^lof 
the; . jpr^pnk Getmadius^^ to oonsult th^iorac;le of the 
daurch. The holy mi^ v^ras uivisiWe; ;«)ta:wi?6d^ as it 
should r^^ii^^Jn deep .meditation or divine, Fa>pjture : but 
he ha4 exposed on the dopr of his celLasipeaking tablet ; 
and they successively withdrew^ after, reading these tre- 
mendous words : **. O miserable Romans, why will ye 
abandon the trpth; and why, instead of confiding in 
God,, will ye pUt . ypyr -.trust in the Italians ? In losing 
your faith, you will lose your city. Have mercy on me, 
O; Lord ! I p«^test in thy presence, that I am innocent 
of the crime. O miserable Romans, consider, pause, 
and repent. At the same moment that you renounce 
the religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you 
submit to a .foreign servitude." According to the ad- 
vice of Greiinadius, the religious virgins, as pure as an- 
gels^ and as proud as demons, rejected the act of union, 
and abjured all communion with thepi?eaent and; future 
associates of the Latins ; and ,their example was ap- 
plauded and imitated by the greateilt^.part of the clergy 
and people. From the monastery^ the* (tevout Greeks 
dispensed themselves in the taverjois ; drank confilision to 
the slaves of the pope ; emptied theiir glasses in honour 
of the image of theholy Vh-gih ; and besought hertode- 
j$bnd^> against Mahomet, the city which she had formerly 
saved from Chosroes and the Chagan. In the double 
Intoxication of zeal and wine, diey valiankty exdaimed, 
f^ What occasion haveixife for succour,. pr.iimon, or La- 
tins ? far from us be : tije worship of tjjb Aasjnnites ! *' 

* His primitiY6 and ^secalar name was George Scliolarias, wliicb he changed for 
thdt, of pcpivdips^ either ,wfaue9 ,be .)iMi$mpr Ui monk, or a paitriiircb. His defeocoj at 
Florence, of the same anion which he so farioaslj attacked at Constantinople, has 
tempted lieo AUatios (Diatrib. de Georgiis, id Pabrie. Biblioi. Grae. torn, la p. 760 
^7S6^> to diTide hiin into two iiien; but Rennndot (343-^38^) has. restored th^ 
identitj of his person and the difplicitj of bis character. 
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During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest^ 
the nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and 
the season of Lent, the approach of Easter^ instead of 
breathing charity and love, served only to fortify the ob- 
stinacy and influence of the zealots. The confessors 
scrutinized and alarmed the conscience of their votaries, 
and a rigorous penance was imposed on those who had 
received the communion from a priest, who had given 
an express or tacit consent to the union. His service at 
the altar propagated the infection to the mute and sim- 
ple spectators of the ceremony : they forfeited, by the 
impure spectacle, the virtue of the sacerdotal character ; 
nor was it lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to in- 
voke the assistance of their prayers or absolution. No 
sooner had the church of St. Sophia been polluted by 
the Latin sacrifice, than it was deserted as a Jewish sy- 
nagogue, or a heathen temple, by the clergy and peo- 
ple; and a vast and gloomy silence prevailed in that vene- 
rable dome, which had so often smoked with a cloud of 
incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and resounded 
with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. The Latins 
were the most otjioiis of heretics and infidels; and the 
first minister of the empire, the great duke, was heard 
to declare, that he had rather behold in Constantinople 
the turban of Mahomet, than the pope's tiara or a car- 
dinal's hat."* A sentiment so unworthy of Christians 
and patriots, was, familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the 
emperor was deprived of the affection and support of his 
subjects ; and their native cowardice was sanctified by 
resignation to the divine decree, or the visionary hope 
of a miraculous deliverance. 
Siege of Of the triangle which composes the figure of Con- 
MpicTj*** stantinople, the two sides along the sea were made inac- 
Mahomet ccssible to an enemy ; the Propontis by nature, and the 
A. D. 1453, harbour by art. Between the two waters, the basis of the 
Mtj29. triangle, the land-side was protected by a double wall,. 

■" ^Muo\i99, xu\virr(a, majlie fairlj traoslated, a cardinal's hat Tlie differeDoe 
of the Greek and Latin habits embittered the sohism. 
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wid a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. 
Against this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye- 
witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles/ the Otto- 
mans directed their principal attack ; and the emperory 
after distributing the service and command of the most 
perilous stations, undertook the defence of the external 
wall, : In the first days of the siege, the Greek soldiers 
descended into the ditch, or sallied into the field ; but 
they soon discovered that, in the proportion of their 
numbers one Christian was of more value than twenty 
Turks; and, after these bold preludes, they were pru- 
dently content to maintain the rampart with their mis- 
sile weapons. Nor should this prudence be acci\sed of 
pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusUlanimoujs and 
base ; but the last Constantine deserves the name of a 
hero : his noble band of volunteers was inspired with 
Roman virtue ; and the foreign auxiliaries supported the 
honour of the western chivalry. The incessant volleys 
of lances and arrows were accompanied with the smoke, 
the sound, and the fire, of their musketry and cannon. 
Their small arms discharged at the same time either five 
or even ten balls of lead, of the size of a walnut ; and, 
according to the closeness of the ranks and the force of 
the powder, several breastplates and bodies were trans- 
pierced by the same shot. But the Turkish approaches 
were soon sunk in trenches, or covered with ruins. Each 
day added to the science of the Christians ; but their in- 
adequate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the opera- 
tions of each day. Their ordnance was not powerful, 
either in size of number; and if they possessed some 
heavy cannon, they feared to plant them On the walls, 
lest the aged structure should be shaken and overthrown 
by tlie explosion."* The same destructive secret had been 

" We'tre obliged to reduoe the Greels miles to the smallest measnre which is pre- 
serred in the worsts of Russia, of five hundred aod fortj-sevoD French toises, and of 
one hahdred and four three-fifths to a degree. The six miles of Phranza do not ex* 
oeed four English miles. (d'Anville, Mesures Itineraires, p. 61 — 1^3, &o.) 

^ At indies doctiores oostri facti parayere contra hostes machin amenta, qnee tamen 
avare dabtf&tar. Pal?is erat nitri modica exigaa ; tela modica ; bombardte, si ade- 
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revealed to the-Mosletns ; by whofti it \i«^aa efmployed 
with the sQpeiiOr energy of zeal, richesy and despoti^: 
The great cannon of Mahomet has been separately No- 
ticed ; an important and visible olgect in the hiistoi^ cH 
the times : but: that enormous engine #a8 fikiiked by'^wo 
fellows alnK>st <rf equal ' itiagnitude ;* the long oMer of 
th^ Turkish artillery was pointed against the walls: four- 
teen batteries thundered a tohce on the most accessiWe 
places ; and of od6 of these it is ambiguously «cprtesied^ 
that it' was mounted' with 6ne hundred and thirty ^ns, 
or that it discharged one hundred* and' thirty bullets. 
Yet, in the pbwet* aiid aitiVify of the sUltan, we may dis- 
cern the Hiiancy of thfe liew science. Under a master 
who counti^d the moments^ the great cannon could bd 
loaded and fired iio more than seven times in one day.** 
The heated met^ unfortunately burst ; several work- 
men were destroyed ; and the skill of ah artist was ad- 
mired whobethbught himself of preventing' the dknger 
and the accident, by pbtlring oil, after each explosion, 
into the mouth of^ the cannon. 
Attack «Bd The first rtitadtfiti shots were productive of morfe sound 
than effect ; and it wias by the advi(ie 6f a Christian, that 
the engineers werte taught to level their aim' agaiiiSt the 
two opposite sides of the i^alient angles of a bastibti: 
However imperfect, the weight and repetition ofthefirl^ 
made some impressioh on the walls; and the TuA^; 
pushing their api^rbaches to the edge of the difch, at- 
tempted to fill the enormous' chastti, and to build a road 
to the assault." Innumerable fascines^ and Hbgsheads, 

rant inoommoditate loci primnin hostet offendere maoeriebna alYcisqae teotos iio» 
pbterant. Nam si qoie itiaf^naB «rarit, ne moras conooteretor' nleatei', qnieacebairt^ 
This paifsage of I^eonar^qs Chieptfis is oiirioas aB4 iniportant. 

V According to Chalcondjles and Phranza, the g^at cannon burst; an aocidenC 
which, according to Dncas, was prevented bj the airtist'a skill. It ia eTident thai 
thej do not speak of the same grai. 

q Near a hundred years after the siege of Constantinople, the French and English 
fleets in the channel were prond of firing three hundred shot in an engtgemenl oC 
two hours. (Memoires de Martin da Bellay, lib. 10. ib the Cdlleotion Generale^ ton. 
21. p. 239.) 

r I have selected some curious fiusts, without striying to emulate the bloodj and, 
obstinate eloquence of the abb6 de Verlot, in his prolix descriptions of the sieges of 
Rhodes, Malta, &c. But that agreeable historian had a turn for romanec ; and aa 



defence. 
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and tranks of trees, were iieaped on each oiher; and 
sucK was the impetuosity of the throiig,.t4iat th6 fore- 
most arid the weakest wiere pushed headlorig'dowh the 
precipice, and instantly buried under the acciitnulateii 
mass. To fill the ditch wai the toil of the besiegeris ; 
to clear away the rubbish 'was the s^ety of -the besieged'; 
and, after a lon^ and bloody cohflict, the web that had 
been woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. 
The next resource of 'Mahomet was the practice of 
mines; but the ^oil' was robk'y; in every attempt, he 
was stopped and uhdermhied by the Christian engineers ; 
nor had the art been yet invented of replenishing those 
subterraneous passages with gunpowder, and blbwing 
whole towers and cities into the air.' ' A' cihiumstance 
that distinguishes the siege of Gonstantinople^ is'the re- 
union of the ancient and modern artillery. The cannon 
were intermingled with the mecHanicil engiiies for cast- 
ing stones and darts ; the bullet and the battering-ram 
were directed against the sanie walls ; nor had the dis- 
covery of gunpowder superseded the use of the liquid 
and unextinguishable fire. A woodeh' turret of the 
largest size was advanced on rollers: this portfable ma- 
gazine of ammunition and faScines was protected by a 
threefold covering of bulls^ hides : incessant volleys were 
securely discharged from the' loop-holes ; iti the front, 
three doors were contrived for the alternate sally and 
retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascended by. 
a staircase to the upper platform, and as high as the le- 
vel of that platform, a scaling-ladder could be raised by 
pulleys to form a bridge, and grapple with the adverse 
rampart. By these various arts of annoyance, some as 
new as they were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower of 
St. Roman us was at length overturned : after a severe 

be vroteto p]ea«e ihe order, he has adopted the same spirit of enthusiasm aii4 
ohiTalry. 

• The first theorj of mines with ^npowder appears in 1480, in a MS. of Georg6 
o£Sieoii||. (Tiraboaphi, torn. 6. p. i. p. 324.) They were first practised at Saneanella, 
in 1487 ; hot the honoor and improvement, in 1503, is ascribed to Peter of Nayarra^ 
who osed them with saoeess in the wars of Italy. (Hist, de la Uj^oe de Cambray, loip^ 
t. p. 93—97.) 
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Struggle^ the Turks were repulsed from the breach, and 
interrupted by darkness ; but they trusted^ that with 
the return of light they should renew the attad^ with 
fresh vigour and decisive success* Of thid pause of ac- 
tion, this interval of hope, each moment was improved 
by the activity of the emperor and Justiniani, who pass* 
ed the night on the spot, and urged the labours which 
involved the safety of the church and city. At the dawn 
of day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonish- 
ment and grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced 
to ashes : the ditch was cleared and restored ; and the 
tower of St. Romanus was again strong and entire. He 
deplored the failure of his design ; and uttered a pro- 
&ne exclamation, that the word of the thirty-seven 
thousand prophets should not have compelled him to be- 
lieve that such a work, in so short a time, could have 
been accomplished by the infidels, 
saocoor The geucrosity of the Christian princes was cold and 

and victory , ?•!/• i./-- ^ 

of four tardy ; but m the first apprehension of a siege, Constan- 
* '^*' tine had negotiated, in the isles of the Archipelago, the 
Morea, and Sicily, the most indispensable supplies. As 
early as the beginning of April, five* great ships, equip- 
ped for merchandise and war, would have sailed from the 
harbour of Chios, had. not the ^wind blown obstinately 
from the north." One of these ships bore the imperial 
flag ; the remaining four belonged to the Genoese ; and 
they were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, 
and vegetables, and above all, with soldiers, and ma- 
riners, for the service of the capital. After a tedious 
delay, a gentle breeze, and, on the second day, a 
strong gale from the south, carried them through the 
Hellespont and the Propontis : but the city was already 

' It b singaltr that the Greeks skoald not agree in the oamber of these illastrioss 
vessels : fiw of Dacas^ the /cmr of Phransa and Leonardos, and the two of Chalcon- 
djles, mast be extended to the smaller, or confined to larger, sise. Voltaire, in 
givug one of these ships to Frederic III. confounds the emperors of the east add 
west. 

" In bold defiance, 0|r rather in gross ignorance, of lasguage and geographj, the 
president Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, and waits them to Constaati- 
Bople with a north, wind. 
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invested by sea and land ; and the Tiirkish.fleet, at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore to 
shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least 
to repel, these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has pre- 
sent to his mind the geographical picture of Constanti- 
Qc^Ie, will conceive and admire the greatness of the spec- 
tacle. The five Christian shij^ continued, to advance 
with joyful shoujts, and a full press both of sails and oars,- 
against a hostile.fteet of three hundred vessels ; and the 
rampart,' the camp, the coast of Europe and Asia, were 
lined with innumerable spectators, who anxiously await- 
ed the event of this momentous succour. At the first 
view that event could not appear doubtful : the superio- 
rity of the Moslems was beyond all measure or account ; 
and, in a calm^ their numbers and valour must inevitably 
have prevailed. - But their hasty and imperfect navy had 
been created, not by the genius of the people, but by the 
willof the sultan : :in the height of their prosperity, the 
Tiirks have acknowledged, that if. God had given thein 
the rarlh, he^had left the sea to the infidels ;'' and a se- 
ries of defeats, a rapid progress of decay, has established 
the truth of their modest confession. Except eighteen 
galleys of some force, the rest of their fleet consisted of 
open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly managed^ 
crowded with troops, and destitute of cannon ; and since 
courage arises in a great measure from the consciousness 
pf strength, the bravest of the. janizaries might tremble 
on a new element. In the Christian squadron, five stout 
and lofty ships were guided by skilful pilots, and. manned 
with the veterans of Italy and Greece, long practised in 
the arts and perils of the sea. Their weight was direct- 
ed to sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded 
their passage : their artillery swept the waters : their li- ' 
quid fire was poured on the heads of their adversaries, 

« The perpetnal deoay and. weakness of the Turkish navy, may be observed in 
Rycaut, (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372—578.) Thevenol, (Voyages, p. 1. 
p. «29— 24«.)and Tolt ; (Memoires, torn. 3.) the last of whom is always solicitous to 
amuse and amaze his reader. 

VOL. VIII, R 
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who^ with the design of boardiBg, prdsuooed toapjpraat^ 
tbeai ; and tibe winds and waves are always cm the:iide 
of the ablest navigators^ In this confiid^ tibe impcvitl 
vessel, which had been almost overpowered, was^ra^ed 
by the Genoese ; but the Turks, in a (Sstaat aild titner 
attack, were twice repulsed with considerable loss* Mar 
homet himself sat on horaeback on the beach, to^iettr 
cowrage their valour by his voice and presence^ by tfic 
prt>mise of reward, and by fear, more potent th^t tiic 
fear of the enemy. The passions of his sowI> and cv«i 
the gestures of his body/ seemed to imiibate the actions 
of the combatants ; sikI, as if he had been the kiid of 
nature, he spurred his horse with a fearless and impotent 
effort into the sea. His loud reproaches, and the cWr 
mours of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third at- 
tack, more fetal and bloody than the two former ; aed 
I must repeat, though I cannot credit; the evidence of 
Pbranza, who affirms from their own mouthy that they 
lost above twelve thousand men m the slaughter cf the 
day. They fled in disorder to the shores. q£ Europe Bad 
Asia, while the Christian squadron, triumidiaiit and un- 
hurt, steered along the Bbsphorus,. and securely anc^hor- 
ed within the chain of the harbour. In the confidem^e 
of victory, they boasted that the whole Turkish power 
must have yielded to their arms; but the adna^kal, or 
captain bashaw, found sonie consolaticin for a pait^ 
wound in his eye» by representing that accident as tlie 
cause of his de£^t. Baltha Ogli was Ji rene^de o£ tiift 
race of the Bulgarian princes : his mili^aiy ciiaracter was 
tainted with the unpopular vkie of a^ack^; and under 
the despotism of the prince or people, misfortune is a 
sufficient evidence of guilt. His raflh. wid servic^i Wtoe 
annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet In the 
royal presence^ the captain bashaw waSvCxtsaadedoa the 
ground by four slaves, and received one hundred strokes 

f I mart confess, that I have before mj eyes the living piolore yrhicli Tbacjd&6^ 
,(l>b. 7, c. 71.) has. drawn of the passioiis and gestores of the.AUienUiui mimitTal 
«iigagemeot in the great harbour of Sjraciisek 
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wftb a goideii rods' Us death fafcd beeri pionouhoed; 
and he adoried thfi cleiqeiicy^ of the sultao^ wha wa& salifti- 
fiiri with the milder punistBommk d£cQnii£C8tipiii dn4 ^^cile. 
The iiitrQfkiclii)Si qf tbissopiily nsviVed tihe hopieB c^the 
Greek»^ and aeoiastid the anpiacfie^a ef their western ai^ 
l»». Amidat the deserts of Afiatoha ,3mA the recks of 
Psdealtne^ the roiUiona of the crusate bad bumd them*^ 
advM in a Yokimtary amd inevitabk gtave ; but the situ« 
aliofiof thfi imperial city was strong ageunst her eiiemtesi 
Mtd ^oceasibie to< her friends ; and a raiional and liiode^ 
nte aroKanent of the cniiritime ^:ales tntght have saved 
the tvjics of the Boman naihe^ and maintained a Chris-* 
tion fortress in tbe heart of the Ottoman enopire. .Yet 
this was the solet and feeble attempt for the deliireranpe 
of Cbnatanianople r the mcaret distant powers were insen^ 
aibfe df its. danger ; and the ambassador of Hungary^ or 
at leasfc of Huniades^ restdad in the Turkish camp^ to 
mmdfve thi^ ftars, and to diriect the q)eraeioi&6^ of the 

. li wqs diiSiaalt fbr theGreekib to p^ietautt the secret Mahomet 
c£ the diYan; yet the Greeks are perso^xkd, that a re- ^^^vj* 
mitaoty so obstinate and sorprising^ had fatigued the^^^'^"^* 
pensenetara^ ef Mahometii li^ixigaix to medkate a re- 
treaty and th^ siege.wonld have been speedily raised^ if 
the Mj^akdimt and jealousy of the Second vizier had not 
opposed the perfidious adv^ioe df Calil Bashaw^ who still 
niai|stainsd a secaret coorrespinideEipe with the Byzantine - 
court. Th& reduction of the city appeared to be hope- 
less^ unless a douhle attack oolild be made from thehar* 
hour as w^ as from the land; but the harbour was inac- 
ceanUe; aai impenetrable chain was nqw defended by 
eight, l^urge dsips^ more than twenty of a smaller site^ 
with se?(scal.gaUfifys and sbops ; ai^^ instead of forcing 

* According to the exaggeration^ or oorropt text of Ducas, (o. 38.) this golden bar 
WM of the eiiorflMMls ^od incrediMe weiglif of five Vthdredlabras or pomids^ Booit- 
laad'a f€Ma$ of finre hnadrad drMhsM, or ftvvpoands, i» anffioient to exercise the 
arm of Mahomet, and braise the back of bis admiral. 

• Diicas, who coiiflMieft HinMlf iU-infonD«d: of the affairs 9^ Hongary, assigns m 
motive of sii[»or8titio«, a fatal belief that Conslaiitinople woold be the term of the 

'Tarhieh oott^pmto. S^o PhvaBU (lib. 3. o. CO.) |uid Spondasus. 

K2 
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this barrier, the Turks might apprehend a naval sally; 
and a second encounter in the open sea. In this per- 
pliexity, the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
a plan of a bold and mjurellous x:ast, of transporting by 
land his lighter vessels and military stores from the Bos- 
phorus into the higher part of the harbour. The dis- 
tance is about ten miles ; the ground is uneven, and was 
overspread with thickets; and, as the road must be 
opened behind the suburb of Galata, their free passage 
or total destruction must depend on the option of the 
Genoese. But these selfish merchants were iambitious 
of the favour of being the last devoured ; and the de- 
ficiency of art was supplied by the strength of obedient 
myriads. A level way was covered with a broad, plat- 
form of strong and solid planks ; and to render them 
more. slippery and smooth, they were anointed with the 
ht of sheep and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and bri-. 
gantines of fifty and thirty oars, were disembarked on 
the Bosphorus shore ; arranged successively on rollers ; 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and pulleys. 
Two guides or pilots were stationed at the helm and the. 
prow of each vessel ; the sails were linfiirled to the 
winds ; and the labour was cheered by song and sxxA^•^ 
mation. . In the course of a single night, this Turkish' 
fleet painftiUy climbed the hill, steered over the plain, and 
was launched from the declivity into the shallow waters 
of the harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Greeks. The i-eal importance of this.ope- 
ration was magnified by the consternation and confi- 
dence which it inspired : but the notorious,. unquestion- 
able fact was displayed. before the eyes, and is recorded 
by the pens of the two nations.*" A siriiilar^ stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients :^ the Otto- 

^ The unanimoas testimony of the fonr Greeks iscoDfirmed bjr Cantemtr (p. 96.) 
from the Turkish siidbIs ; bat I conld wish to cootraot the distance pf ten miles, sod 
to prolong the term of one night. . . 

^ Phraqza relates two exan^les of. a similar transportatAon Over the six miles of 
the istbmas of Corinth ; the one fabnlons/ of Aagnstos. after tjbe battle of Actiaro; 
the other true, of Nicetas, a Greek general.in the tenth ocnlary. To these he might . 
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man galleys (I must again repeat) sliould be considered 
as large boats; and, if we compare the magnitude and 
the distance, the obstacles and the means, the boasted 
miracle** has perhaps been equalled by the industry' cif 
our own times/ As soon as Mahomet had occupied the 
vepper harbour with a fleet and army^ he constructed, in 
the narrowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cu- 
bits in breadth, and one hundred in length : it was formed 
of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters linked with 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this floating 
battery, he planted, one of his largest cannon, while the 
fourscore galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, ap- 
proached the most accessible side, which had formerly 
been stormed by the Latin conquerors. The indolence 
of the Christians has. been accused for not destroying 
these unfinished works; but their fire, by a superior fire, 
was controlled and silenced ; nor were they wanting in 
a nocturnal attempt to bum the vessels as well as the 
bridge of the sultan. His vigilance prevented their ap- 
proach; their •foremost galliots were sunk or taken: 
forty youths, the bravest of Jtaly and Greece, were in- 
humanly, massacred at his command ; nor could the em- 
peror's grief be assuaged by the just though cruel retalk- 
tion, of exposing fi-om the walls the heads of two hun- 
dred and sixty Mussulman captives. After a siege ofDistwsof 
.forty days, the fate of Constantinople could no longer be * **'*^' 
averted. The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a 
double attack ; the fortifications, which had stood for 
ages against hostile violence, were dismantled on all 
sides by the Ottoman cannon ; many breaches were 
opened; and near the gate of St. Romanus, four towers 
had been levelled with the ground. For the payment 
of his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was corn- 
have added a bold enterprise of Hannibal, to introdace his Tessels into the harboar 
of Tarentom. (Polybios, lib. 8. p. 749. edit. Grono? .) 

* A Greek of Candia, who had served tbe Venetians in a similar nnderlaking^^ 
(Spend. A. D. 1438. no. 37.) might possibly be the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

* 1 particularly allnde to oar own embarkations on- the lakes 'of Canada ii» the 
years 1776 and 1777, so great in the labour, so fraitless in the ef enl. 
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pelled to despoil the churche6i vnih the pronkise of a 
fourlpld restitutio^ ; and his aaerite^ ^ered a ntfw ren 
proach to the enemies of the i^ntt>n* A spirit of difci- 
{K)rd impairec) the remnant of the Chrt^tm st^fength i 
the Genoi^fiHs and Venetiiui auxiliaiie^ assertod tbs prfi-*- 
^iDinenoe of th^ respc^ctive 3E»vice ; land Jurtinabm mid 
th^ gt^t dvike, wbo^iiniMtioti iv^fl not estmgw^d hf 
the cOmmofi danger, aoouded eaoh dther tHf tniadterf 
01^ (xny^aidice* 
Son8"S'the P^rtng the sifcge of CbftStantinople^ the w^vdstif peaofe 
Turks for §||d capituLaLtiQii h^id beeh Mnlietimes pf onbuneed ; ^and 
msLafr'* severi^l ^]bass«$$ had passed b^tweisn the damp and tbfe 
^■^^^- city/ The Gfeek emperor *as humbled by adh^a^ 
fpd would hate yielded to any Iterins txnnipbtibie i^th re4- 
jigion and royalty. ^ Tlie Turkidi adtan wtis deiimiis of 
^p^Hog the blood of his stildie^s ; l;till iho8^ d^row of 
^eouring for bi^ own trse tht Byzantiae treiautm; and 
he. accomplished a sacred dqty in pMsentittg taihe igc^ 
bfrnrSy th^-choiee oft^ir^^ftiacisiofli, of tribirte, orofdebtbl 
Q!^he avarice ^Maho^ei might have bei^n isatisfied with 
an annual «ufli of One h^^rod thousand ducaabs ; but hik 
ambition grasped the capital of the bast c to the pHsicfe 
he offei^ ^ rich q^v^lent, td the people a free toIer»- 
tion^ pr a s^fe departcire ; bjut after some 6iutles^ treaty^ 
he declared his rescdutjon ^f fifidic^ either ta lihiione, or » 
grave> under the walls of Constdf^tinople. A stose of 
honour^ apd the fejir of universal rq)roaeh, forbade 
P^lasologuB to resign th$ city into (he hartds c^ the 
Ottomans ; and he det^mined to abide the last qxi- 
tremities of. war. Severiil days were employed by the 
sultaQ in the preparations fpr the a^ault; and a fiespjte 
was granted by his favourite science of afstrdbgy.^ whkd^ 
had fixed on the 2gth of May, as the ifortuumte ^tid fetal 
hour. On the evening of the ayth he issued his fin^ 
orders ; ' assembled in his presence the military chiefs % 

f Gbdooodjles and Dncas differ io the time and «trecrai8teiices oTtke oegoilfatio^ ; 
and ai it was neither gloRMsirorialotary, the fklthftfl Ftotea vparea M| |>i1nc« 
even the thoaght ef a snnreoder. 
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and dispenfed his faeralds through the camp to proclaim 
the duty, and the ovAives, of the perilous enterprise* 
Fear is the first prinbiple of a despotic government ; and 
his menaces were expressed in the^ni^tal style^ that the 
fugitives and deserters, bad thc^ the vmgs of a bird,^ 
Aoold not ^esoq)e irom his inexorable jastioe. Tiie 
greatest pait of his bashaws and janizaries were the off* 
spring of Christian parents ; but the glories of the Turk-> 
ish name were perpetuated by successive adoption ; and 
in ithe; gradual cbaiige. of individuals, the spirit of a 
hgioui a!i'e^ment> or an oday is kept ative by imitation * 

and discipline. In this lioly warfare^ the Moslems were 
exhorted to purify their minds vrith pnayer, their bodies 
withises^eo ablutions ; and to abstain from food till thd 
dose of the ensuing day, A crowd of dervishes visited 
the tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the as* 
surance of spending an immortal youth amidst the rivers 
and gnrdens of piaradise^ and in the embraces of the blackr 
eyed virgins. Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the 
^cacy of temporal and visible rewards. A double pay 
wa& pronused to the victorious troops ; ^^ The city and 
the buildings (said Mahomet) are mine; but I resign 
to your vabur the captives and the ^poil, the treasures 
of goid and beimty ; be rich and be happy. Many are 
the provinces of my empire : the intrepid soMier who 
first ascends the walls of Constantinople, shall be re^ 
warded wdth the government of the fairest and most 

t Hiese wingn (CfaaldOndylM, lib. B. p. 200.) are no more thn an oriental figtie; 
bat in the tragedy of Irene, Mahomet's passion soars above sense and reason : 

Shonld the fierce north. Upon his frozen winj^s. 

Bear him kloft above the wondering clouds. 

And seat him in the Pleiads' golden ehariot — 

Thenoe sbodld mj fory drag him down to tortnres. 
Besides th^ eiAravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1. That the operation of the 
winds ttoat'beeotrflRed to the low«r region of the air. it. Iliat the name, etymology, 
and the fable of the Pleiads are purely Greek, (Scholiast, ad Homer. 2. 686. En- 
dooia in Ionia, p. 399. Apotlodor. lib. 3. c. 10. Heine, p. 229. Not. 682.) an4 bad 
no afilnitj with the astronomy of the east, (Hjde ad Ulngbeg; Tabal. in Syntagma 
Dissert, tun. 1 . p. 40. 43. Gogaet, Ongine des Arts, &o. tom. 6. p. 73—78. C^a- 
helin. Hist da Cale&drier, p. 73.) which Mahomet bad studied. 3. The golden chariot 
does not exist ;etther in science) or fiction ; but I much fear that Dr. Jounson has oon- 
foa^dad the Pleiads with the great be«r or wAggon, the zodiac with a northern coof 
sttllalioB; 
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wealthy ; and my gratitude shdl accuihulate hishohdurs 
and fortunes above the measure of bis own hopes." Such 
various and potent motives diffused among 'the Turks 
a general aidoilr^ regardless of life, and impatient &)r 
action : the camp re-echoed with' the Moslem shoiits y^f 
*^ God is God, there is but one God, and Mahosnet is 
the apdstle of God ;'**" and the sea arid land,irom G^at» 
to the seven towers, were illuminated by the blazeofthdr 

nocturnal fires. i " 

idi'ofAe '• ^®^ different was^ the state of the Christians;, ^ho^ 
emperor with loud arid impotcnt complaints, dfeplored the guilt, 
Greeki. or the punishment,'of their sins. The celestial imnge 
of the virgin had been exposed in solemq ptdcessiob; 
but their divine patroness was deaf to their aatreaties.r 
they accused the obstinacy of the emperor for riefusing.a 
timely surrender ; anticipa,ted the hort'ors of their fetes 
and sighfed for the repose atid security of Turkish servi- 
tude. The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of 
the allies, were summoned to the palace, to, prepare 
them, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the du- 
ties apd dangers of the general assault. ' The last speech 
of Pala8ologu& was the funeral oration of the Roman em- 
pire :* he promised, he conjured, and hevainlyattemptcd 
to infuse the hope which was extingui^ed in his own 
mind. In this, world all was comfortless and gloomy; 
and neither the gospel nor the church has proposed any 
conspicuous recompense to the heroes who fall. in the 
service of their country. But the example of their prince, 
and the confinement of a siege, had armed these war- 
riors with the courage of despair; and the pathetic scene 
is described by the feelings of the historian Phranza, who 
was himself present at this mournfiil asseraoly. They 
wept, they embraced ; regardless of their families and 

^ Phranza qaarrela with these Moslem acelamatious, not for the name of God, hat 
for that of the prophet : the pioas zeal of Voltaire is excessive and even ridleiiloiis.v 

' I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself; and itsmeUn 
so grossly of the sermon and the convent, that- 1 ilmtBi doobt whether it was pro- 
nounced by Constantine. L^onardas assigns him another speech, in which he ad« 
dresses himself more respectfully to the Latin auxiliariei. 
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fortuneb^ they devoted their Jives ; and each commander, 
dq>arting to hiis station, maintaining all nigkt a vigilant 
and anxious watch on the rampart. The emperor, and 
some faithful oom^panions, entered the dome of St. So- 
phia^ which ill a few hourd was' to be converted into a 
mosdii; and deroutfy received, with te^s and prayers, 
the sacmment of tb^ holy communion. He reposed 
some moments in thepakioe, which resounded with cries 
and lamentations ; : soUcit&d the pardon of all whom he 
might have injured ;'''aiid moimt^ onhorsd^ack to visit 
the guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. The 
distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Caesars. 

In the confusioh'of darkness, an assailant may some- The 



times succeed ; but in this great and general attack, themay*^! ' 
military judgment and astrological knowledge of Maho- 
met advised him to expect the morning, the memorable 
29th of May, in the year 1453 of the Christian era. The 
precedihg night had been strenuously employed: the 
troops, the cannon, ^nd the fascines, were advanced to 
the edge of the ditch, which in many parts presented a 
smooth and level passage to the breach ; and his foui^. 
score galleys* almost touched with the prows and their 
scaling-ladders the less defensible walls of the harbouri 
Under pain of death, silence was enjoined; but. the phy- 
sical laws of motion and sound are not obedient to dis- 
cipline or fear ; each individual might suppress his voice 
and measure his footsteps ; but the march And labour of 
thousands must inevitably produce a strange confusbn 
of dissonant clamours, which reached the ears of the 
watchmen of the towers. At daybreak, without the v 
customary signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted 
the city by sea and land ; and the similitude of a twined 
or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness and 

^ This abasement, which devotioii has gometimes extorted from djl'iuff prioces, is 
an tmproveoieot of the gospel-docirioe of the forgiFeness of injuries : it is more easy 
to forgive four hundred and ninety times, than once to ask pardon of an inferior. 
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coQliimtty t^'tiieir line of attaddi' The foremost mpka 
GDO^t$ted<^ the refuse of the host, » Tobmlary ctomdy 
who fought witfaodt order or coHkoiand ; of the feeble* 
ness of age -or childhood, of peaaaiits and vagrants^ and 
of all who had joined the ctmp in the blind hope of 
plunder and martyrdom. . Tbeconmioii impulse, drove 
tbem onwards to the wall : the ibost aiidadoufl to oliaib 
w^re ii^tantly precipitated ; and not a dart^ nota buUei^ 
of the Christians was idly wasted on the accumulated. 
• tiifiongL Bat thdc straigtb and amtnunition were ex- 

hausted in this laborious defence; the ditch was filled 
with the bodies of the slain ; they supported the feotsti^ 
of their companions ; and of this devoted vanguani, the 
deadi was more serviceaUe than the life* Under their 
respective bashaws tad sanjalis^ the. troop&t>f Anatolia 
and Rodiania were silocessivdy led to the charge : their 
progress was various and dbobtful; but ». after a conflict 
of two hours^ the Greeks still maintained and improved 
their advantage ; and the voice of the etnperor was heard> 
encom^gtng hie soldiers to achi^ve^ by a last efibrt^^ tho 
ddiveraiioe of their country. In that fatal moment^ the 
janizaries arose> fresh^ vigorous, wad invincible. Hbe 
sultan himself on hpcsebads:, with an iron mace in hia 
hand> was the spectator and ju(%e of their valour: ha 
was surtDunded by ten thousand of his domestic troops^ 
whom be reserved for the decisive ocQa»k)t]is ; amd tho 
tide of battle was directed and ifEipelled by his voice, and 
eye. His numerous mmisters of justice were posted her 
hind the line, to urge, to restr^n, and to punish ; and if 
danger was in the front) shame and inevitable death were 
in the rear, of the fugitives. The cries of fear atid pf 
pain were drowned in the martial music of drums, truip* 
pets, and attabalU ; and experience has proved, that th^ 
mechanical operation of i^oundsi by quickisniz^ the cir- 
culation of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of reason and 

' Besides the ten thonsaoci gnards, and tfaesailin's aodUie natiiies/IHieas i 



io this general assault two haodred and fifty thoosiiad TorkK, both horse and'Aot. 
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honbur. Fmm iAm UnQs^ the g&lteyB^ and the bridge, 
the Otboman 'artillery thundered cm all fiidds ; find the 
<3anip)aad city, the Greeks &nd the Torits, Were involved 
in ^ doodi^ sttioke, \9hidtL could only be dialled by 
die £ml deliviertooe or deMtruettovi ^^le Roman em^ 
pire. Tfik siitgfo oothbMs of the tefoes of history or fiiA 
kilt dmnte our fkicy and engage om^ afiedtionB ; the dciU 
Ibl evtriiuttom of war ttiay inhm tiie mind^ and improve 
fitiodeaG^iyythitafh pemtoious^ science ; bat in<Uienni« 
form aiftd oi^ow pibtures: of a general assault, all is bloody 
9»d ^orrdr^ and conlosion : nor shall I i^ve^ at the dis-^ 
tiobce of tinee centnties and a thousand miles, to defi'^ 
tma^ ^ icene of which ttere could be no speotatom, and 
cf Drhteh the axstors thetnselves w^re incapal!^ of Arming 
any |tet or adequate idea. 

The immedfa^ loss ofConatsmti^ople may be ascribed 
to the bulkt, Or lumm, whidi pieroed the ^tmtlet of 
John Jusd)iiatii. Tbe^ight of h^ Uood, and the encqui- 
€ite patn, appalted the coumge of the chiefs wliK>se arm$ 
«ml4}6ansi^ iimre the ^rmeat mmpart of tbe^ity. As h^ 
withdrelv ironi his atobion in quest of a^urg^^on, his flight 
Dras ^ceived and stopped by the ind^&tigable emperor. 
«< Your inround (etolaimttd Palofeologus) is slight ; the 
^ecnger it pressing ; ytmr presence h necessary ; And whi» 
»hiBnvill3«i)uretlfe?" *^*I'WiJli^ire(8aid the tiembling 
Oenoese) by the iame road which Ood has opened to the 
IWk^ ;" and at these wonis he hastily passed through one 
of the bretehes tarf the inner \valK By this pusillanimous 
•act, he stained the honours of a military life ? and the few 
tlajos whifch he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, 
were embittered by his own and the piiblic r^roach.*" 
His example was imitated by the greatest part of the La- 
tin auxiliaries' ; and the defence began to slacken when 
the attack was prelssed wftb redoubled vigour. The num- 

•» In die jB^nrei* «toi|Mi'it Itf 4^ iVgltt of .kisUigiiaBiy Phi%aza ostpresses Ina own feel- 
ings, aod those of the uoblio. For some j>ri?tta i^aasbna^ he is treated with Mdve leiiily 
ibmI tesftot iby EHkm ; Imt tile .Wf»rds v£ l4 » — w r d es CfatiMus eiipress kis sttong 
j^d^Mdal MwintiM» %\ninm» mlittift witfui oWUna. Id the whole series of t^ir 
eastern poifcy, his coaDtrjineD, the Genoese, were alwajs saspeclcd, andofteaf^lUf . 
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ber 6f the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps, a.hundred, time$ 
superior to that of the Christians; the double walls were 

' .reduced by the cannon, to a. heap of riiins: in a circuit 

of several jmiles, some places must be found; more easy 
of access^ or more feebly guarded ; and , if the besiegeis 
could penetrate in. a single point, the whole city, was. ir- 
recoverably lost. The first who deserved. the sultan's re- 
ward, was Hassan the janizary, of gigantic statui^ and 
strength; . With his scimitar in one han4 and his buck- 
ler in the other, he. ascended the outward. fortification : 
of the thirty janizaries, \^o were emulous.of his valour, 
eighteen perished in the oold adventure. Hassan and his 
twelve companions had reached; the summit ; the giant 
was precipitated from the rampart ; he rose on one knee, 
and was again oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. 
But his success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and towers were instantly covered with 
a swarm of Turks ; ahdthe Greeks, now driven from the 
.vantage ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multi- 
tudes. Amidst these multitudes, the emperor,*" whOi ac- 
complished all the duties of a general and a soldier, was 
long seen,, and finally lost. The nobles, who fought round 
his person, sustained, till their last breath, the honour- 
able names of Palaeolpgus and Cantacuzene: his mourn- 
ful exclamation was heard, *^ Cannot there be. found .a 
Christian to cut off my head?"? and his last fear was 

Death of that of falling alive into the hands of the jnfidels.p The 

the empe- ' t • /• V^ ' • ^ t 

rorCoD. prudent despair of Constan tine. cast away the purple: 

•tantiDePa- 

Ueologos. - ^ Dacas kiHs him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalcondjles woonds him 
in the sboalder, and then tramples him in the gate. The grief of Phranza carryiDg 
him among^ the enemy, escapes from the precise image of bis death ; bat we may> 
withottt flatterj, apply these noble lines of Dryden : 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 
And where they find a mountain of the slain. 
Send one to climb, and looking down beneath. 
There they will find him at his manly length, * 
^ With bis face np to heaven, in that red monument 

JVhich his good sword had digged. * ' 

^ Spondanns, (A. D. 14d3, no. 10.) who has hopes of his salvatien, wishes to ab- 
solve Uiia demand from the gdilt of suicide. 

P Leonardos Chiensus very properly 'observes, that the Turks, had they known 
the emperor, would have laboured to save and secure a captive so acceptable to tbe 
sultan. 
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amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and his 
body was buried utider a mountain of the slain. After 
his death, re^stance and order were no more: the Greeks 
fleditowards thecity ; and many were pressed and stifled 
in the narrow pass of the gate. of St. Romanus. The vic- 
torious Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner 
wall; and as they advanced into the streets they weref 
soon joined by. their brethren, wh6 had' forced the gate 
Phenar on the side of the harbour ."^ In the first heat of 
their pursuit, about two thousand Christians were pbt to 
theswoid; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty ; and 
the victors acknowledged, that they should immediately 
have given quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his 
diosen bands had not prqiared them for a similar opposi* 
tion in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a si^e Lom of the 
of fifty'.three.days, that Constantinople, which had defied pire'" *"* 
the power of Chosroes, the chagan, and the caliphs, was 
irretrievably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the Se- 
cond. Her empire only had been subverted by the La- 
tins ; her religion was trampled in the dust by the Mos- 
lem conquerors.' 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing ; yet The Tnrki 
such was the extent of Constantinople, that the more*iUage"* 
distant quarters might pirolong some moments the happy ^^"fj*"*'" 
ignorance of their ruin.' But in the general consterna- 
tion, in the feelings of selfish or social anxiety, in the tu- 
mult and thunder of the assault, a sleepless night and 
morning must have elapsed : nor can I believe that many 
Grecian ladies were awakened by the janizaries from a 
sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the 

<i Cantemir, p. 96. Hie Christian ships in the month of the harbonr had flanked 
and retarded thia naral attack. 

' Cbalcondjrles niost absurdly supposes that Constantinople was saclced by the 
Asiatics, in revenge for the ancient calamities of IVoy ; and the grammarians of the 
fifteenth century are happy to melt donii the ODoOatb appellation of Turks into the 
more classie name of Teucri, 

* When Cyras surprised Babjloa during the celebration of a festival, bo vast was 
the city« and so careless were the inhabitants, that much time elapsed before the dis- 
tant quarters knew that they were captives ; Herodotus, (lib. 1. o. 191.) and Usher, 
(Anaal. p, 78.) who has quoted from (he prophet Jeremiah a passage of similar 
import. • 
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public calamity, the houses mud convents AodrtrtnMkfitljr 
deserted; and the tsembiiiig^inhftlntantB flocked tog«ilhnr 
in the streets^ like s herd of timid antmab, as if ateunra^ 
ktedwbaknesa could be prodacti/weof 8tnulgtb,4»r in the 
vain hope, tfaat^ amid the orowd^ each indiiddaal might be 
srfemnd ininsible. From efety part of: the eapitaL thej^ 
flowed ihtathe ehisrch of StrSbphia; jia the sp«oe o£ an 
hotir^ the sanctuary, the'choh!^ die nav^, the uppf r and 
kyiver gaUeries^ ware fiUed nvith the ;moItitude:i^ Withers 
and husbanda, of women aad childiea^ of priesta^^iposdu, 
and religious virgina : the doors w^ne faamsd aa thein* 
mde, and they sought pcoteotioa fpomr the saored dome^ 
whii^ they had.so latdy abhorred is a pro&iie and polr 
luted edifice. Thdr eonfidence wa^ founded on tfaepno^ 
phec^ of an entlniaiast or impostor^ tka$ one day !tba 
Turks should enter Constanttnople^ apd puiand the Kin 
Bittis as fiiF as the c<;duma of Constentiney in tiie squMe 
before St Sophia; but that fhis< would be the tflrn» of 
thfiir dalamities i that aa angel wotdd desond 6pm hea^* 
ven, with aswevd in: his haad^ and woutd ddsrec thq em*** 
pire, with that celestial weapon, to a pocx* mm asated at 
the foot of the'column. '' Tdk6 this swerd (would he 
say), and avenge the people of the Lond/' At tfaeaeam-^ 
mating words, the Turi» would inatantljr fly, anddie vic^ 
tonous Romana wodU drive them from^ the west, and 
^om ali Anatolia, aa &r as tit^ feontiers.tk Perttak U i$ 
on thia oixasioii, that.Docasi with some £ui£ty and nMch 
truth, upbmids the discord andobatioafl^ oftb^GmAa* 
^^ Had that angel appeared (exclaima the htntorSan^ii hdd 
be offered to extenninate your foes if ycm wwJd eOni^nt 
to the union of the church, even then, in that fatal mo- 
ment, you would have rejected your safefy^ ^^ have de^ 
ceived your God,*** 
captivitjof While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, 

* TU« livel^r deserfptftfft is eaifntoteii ttoA Dtoeat, («. 99.) fflM, two je«n>*f%^- 
w«rd; was sent tnfbassador li^oss tlk« prfaee of Lesbos to Ihe Stttato. (^ <#«.) Vilf 
Iietbos was toMedl iii 1463, (PbraAaui, lib; 3. •* S7.) Aat islsBd lihiM-bate' besB Ml 
0f <be fogf lives o(CbmUtn^apf\4, wfaa ddtgbtod to repoatt, p«rb|ipt' ti^adom, (be-Mti* 
of their miserjr. • - 
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the doors vvere brokeA with axes } wdj as tbe Tuitlll^ eiv^ 
oMnti^red no re$ist4nce> thaiy U00^ik9» hfu^ds weoe eot-^ 
pkoped in aeiectiog and si^iraf^g tbie^ i^uWitiiide c^ their 
pyiiWieKs. Youfil^be9Uly,m)dl]^^appe9iimf)^oCwealtl^ 
^li^actiid their db^oiofi ; ead the light itpf property ^li^dei 
cided.WKing thwiidrea by a prkxr so^we^.by persowl 
isti^ength, 4iidi:l^ ^ avthqiity of conuBand. la tbci 
spacie of an btnTw tii» mate, eaf^ve^i w^e boui^i with 
CQ«idtf, the ^imkb with th^r veite and ^dl^. The 
vwwtnra w!e» jjuked' wUh: tfaf^ al^es ;. the prektf » with 
the fioiliesrfi itf ittie^chuiich; and.yowig n»r% of a pleheian 
dapa wilfc oiabk .maidsic whme .&ees< bad. been i^viaibk 
to the^ttix and khair ol^Mibltiodml^ l9^ thi$ eoimnoa ^ 

cs^yity, the Midi^. oS sodtty wamroonfiHiffdad ;? thietiea 
of nature wexe^cyt aatmder; and therinetcoraUe aoMin 
waa caiete$s. of the'^Mkher a groani^ thft teafi joi the hkh 
^)er» and the lac»entetidn» of the ekaklrett. The kaid^st 
in th^ir wa^iii^ w^i^e the nvm>, who wtete tam %>m the 
altar with nailed bos^ma^ oi^$tr^Qhed hajidfc and di-* 
shev^ybdd hear: and wa should piously beKevi^ th^ few 
could be tempted to ppafei! the viglh of the: harain to 
thoae of the iricmaaieFy* Of these unfortunate Greeks; of 
these domestic anamals^ whole strings were rudely driven 
tbroi^ the streets;, and as the conquerors were eagei: 
to return for more prqr^ their trembling pace waa 
quidimed with menaces and blows; At the same hour, 
a skmlar rapine was exercised i» afl the churches and 
monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations of the ca- 
pital ; nor could any palace, howeirer saered or seques- 
tered, protect the persons or the property of the Greeks. 
Aboire sixty thousand of this devoted people were tran*^ 
sported from the city to the camp and fleet ; exchanged 
or sold, according to the caprice or interest of their mas- 
ters, and di^rsed* in remote senritude throogh the pro^ 
vincesof the Ottomm^ empire* Among tliese we may 
notice some remarkable characters. The historian Phran- 
Z2L, first chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved. 
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with his femily/ in the comttiort lot After suflferirig,* 
four months, the haitlships of slavery, he recovered- his- 
£reedom ; in the ensuing winter he ventured to Adiien- 
ople, and rantomed his wife from the mir bashi^ or mas- 
ter of horse; but his two children, in the flower of youth- 
and beauty, had been seized for the use of Mahomet 
himself. • The daughter of Phranza died in the sera^o,^ 
{perhaps a virgin ; his son, in the fifteenth year of bis age, 
preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by- the hand 
of the royal lover." A deed thus inhuman cannot surely 
be expiated by the taste and liberality with which he re-- 
leased a Grecian matron and her two daughters, on re-^ 
^ ceiving a Latin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a^ 

wife in that noble family.* The pride or craelty of M a-* 
hornet would have been most sensibly gratified by the 
capture of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of cardinal 
Isidore eluded the search, and' he escaped from Galata 
m a plebeian habit.^ Thechain and entrance erf the 
outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian ships 
of merchandise and war. They had signalized their va- 
lour in the siege : they embraced the moment of retreat, 
while the Turkish mariners were dissipated in the pillage 
of the city. When they hoisted sail, the beach was co- 
vered with a Suppliant and lamentable crowd ; biitthe 
means of transportation were scanty; the Venetians and 
Genoese, selected their countrymen ;. and, notwiths^nd- 
ing the &irest promises of the sultan,, the inhabitants of 
Galata evacuated their houses, and embarked with their 
most precious effects. 

" See Pbranza, lib. 3. c. 20, Si. His expressions are positive : Ameras sal inanu 
jngidavit ...... Tolfibat enim eo tnrpUer et oefane abali. Me misenmi' et InfelieeBi. 

Yet he could onlj learn from report, the bloody or impure scenes Ijbat were acted in 
tbe dark reeesses of the seraglio. ' ' ' • . . 

^ See /IHrabosobi (torn. (>. p; 1. p. 290.) and Lancelot., (-Mem. de rAcademie dea 
inscriptions, torn. 10. p. 718.V I shoald he cnrioas to learn how he could praise the 
public enemy, whom he so often reviles as tbe most corrupt and inhaman of tyrants. 

y The Commentaries of Pins II. suppose that he craftily placed his cardinal's hat ' 
on'tbe head of a eorpse, which was cut off and exposed in triumph, wh9e the legate 
himself was boaght and delivered, as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chro- 
nicle adorns his escape with new adventures, which he sappressed (ftays Spondainis, 
A. 0. 1453. no. 15.) in his own letters, lest he should lose the merit and reward of 
suffering for Christ. " 
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III the &li and the saick of gneat cities, ah hisforian is.Amoantof 
condanned to repeat the tak of mHfbrm cakriaity : the ^'"^ 
same effects must be prodaced by the same passions ; ' 
and when those passions may be indulged without con- 
trol^ smaU/alas! is the difference between civilized and 
savage mian. Amidst the v^ue exclamations of bigotry 
and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton of 
immoderate effufidoxi of Chri^tiaa blood ; but aScoH-ding 
to their maxims (tlie maxims of antiqmty) the lives of 
the vanq^uished were forfeit^; and th^ l^tinllat^.rew^rd 
of the conqueror was derived from the service, the sale*. 
or the ransom, of his captives of both: i^^e^.- The 
wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the sultan 
tQ his victorious troops ; and the rapine.crf an how id 
more productive than the industry of years. But as no 
regular division was attempted of die spoils the^ respective 
shares were not determined by merit ; and the rewards of 
valour were stolen away by the followeiis of the camg,> 
who had declined the toil, and danger oC the battle. 
The narrative of their depredations could not a,ffbr4 ei- 
ther amusanent or in^ractbn ;.the total amount, in the 
last poverty of the empire, has been valued at four mil- 
lions of ducats;^ and of this sum, a ^maH part was the 
property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, 
and the merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stock was improved in quick and perpetual circulation ; 
but the riches of the Greeks were displayed in the idle 
ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried 
in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should be de- 
manded at.their hands for the defence of their country. 
The profanation and plunder of the moi^teries and 
chvHTches excited the most tragic complaints. The dome 
of St Sophia; itself, the earthly heaven, the second firma- , 

^ Bosb6^B)iw «xpati«te«, vHh pleasure and applause, qd the righto of war, an^ 
Ae uae of slavery, among the ancients and the Turks, (de Legat. Turcica, epjst. 5. 

p-161.)' • ' 

* This sum ia specified in a marginal note of Leonclavins ; (Cbalcoodjles, lib. 8. p. . 
211.) but in the distrihutton to Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Aocoqa, of fifty, thirty, 
twenty, and fiaeea thousand ducats, I suspect that a figure haa been dropped, fiven 
with the restitution^ the foreign property would soaroely exceed one-fourth. 

VOL. via. S 
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roent j the vdiide of the cherubim, :the throne of the 
glory- ofCiod,^ was despoiled of the oblatioi^ of ages ; 
and the gold and sflv^, the-pearlej md jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, weie most wipkedty converted 
to the service of mankindi After the divine images 
had been stripped of all that coald be valuable tto a pro^. 
fane ^ye, the canvas, or the wood, was toim^ or broken^ ^ 
or bumt^ or trod under foot, «>r applied, . in the stables,' 
or the kitchen, to the vilest uses, l^eeocaoiple of^-* 
cril^e v^as imitated, however, from the Latin^conquerorS' 
of Constantinople ; and the treatrtient which Christ,' the; 
Virgin, and the saints, had sustained from the guilty Ca« 
tholic, might be inflicted by the zealous Mussubnari con 
the monuments of idolatry. PeihapSj instead of joining 
the public clamour, a philosopher will observe, that in 
the decline of theiarts, the workmanship icooldmolii be 
more valuable than the work, and that A^ fresb/sopply 
of visions and miriacles wouki qieedily be renewed* by 
the craft oH^ p&f»t and the credulity sxaf theifeo^e; 
He will mcm^ seriously <iepl(»ie) the bss oi die Byzantine 
libraries, which wtdre ctestroyed or scattered inx dfie^ general 
confusioti ; one^ > hcilidi^ ^^d twenty tkousanii maniir. 
scripts are s^d^td have* disapipdared ;•- ten vokunea might 
be purchased ^r a single dnentvand the same ignomt*^ 
nioiis price, tbiohhx^ perhaps for a shdC ofi^theology, lin^ 
eluded the Whole w0rks>ofAriatCflle and Hqmer-y tiheno^ 
blest produdtions of the ecience-andMteratiiure of aneitat! 
Greece.. We may reflect, with pleasure, diat an ines^ 
timaUe portion of ourdassic treasures was !sdely depo^ 
sited in Italy ; and thatthe mechaniosof a^G^rman town 
had' invented ai^ art which derides the havoc of time and 
barbarism. 
Mabomei From the first houi^ of the memorable uO^thc of 
dtjlsn**** May, disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantinc^te,, 

SQpliia»the b See the eothttsiastic praises and lamentations of Phranza. (lib. 3. c. 17.) 
palace, &c. c a^e Dacas (c. 4d<) and an epistle, Jaly 15ifa» i45d» from Lanras Qakiiiaft t* 

pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Graeeis, p. 19i, from « MS. in the Cotton library.) . 
^ Tbe Julian bAleiNlar, wblcb reckbtiS'the days and bouhi fmm jnidniglit, was aaed 

st Constantinople. Bnt Dooas seems lo otiders^n4 bhenatoKal hours frnm sntirise. 
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till'theeigbtbboiir 'oftke isameday; wherithe'svdtan 
himself paesed in* triumph i through thegateofJSt* Homa* 
nod; He was attended by bis viziersy l>ashaws^ and 
guards^ each ^f whom (says a By£antine historian) was 
robust as Herciiled, dexterous aa Apollo^ and equal kk baU 
tie to any ten of the r^ce of xiurdinary mortals. The con<^ 
queror*" ga^ed with satidfiictibn and wonder on the strange, 
though splendid, appearance of the idomes and palaces, 
so dissimilar from the style of oriental architecture. In 
the hippodrome, or aimei^tdn^. his. eyewas attracted by 
the twisted columh of the Ihriee sespents ;' and, :as a 
trial of'hisi sti^ength^ he shattered with his ]irt)n mace, or 
battle*axej the ^nder-^jaw of. one of i these ^monsters/ 
which, in theej^ pfthe Turks, were the idols or talis*^ 
mans of the dty. At the principal /door t of St. Sophia^ 
he alighted from his horse, and entered )t^e jdbme-; and 
such was his jealous regard: for that monument of'h» 
glory, that on observing a zealous Mussulman in the abt 
of breaking the marble pavement, he admonished him 
with his scimitar, that, if the spoil and captives were 
granted to the wldiers, the public and private buildings 
ha4 hfi^ ^served for the prinoei. By his coinmasid the 
metropcdis of the eastern church was tranaformed into a 
mosdi : the rich and portable instruments of superstiticm 
had been removed ; the crosses'wa'e thrown down ; and 
the walls, which w^re covered with images and mosaics^ 
were washed imd purified, and restored to a state of naked 
simplicity. On the same day, or on the ensuing Friday^ 
the mueziny or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, and 
proclaimed the ezan, or public invitation in the name of 
God and his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Maho- 
met the Second performed the namaz of prayer and 
thanksgiving on the great altar, where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately been celebrated before the last of 
the Caesars.* Prom St. Sophia he proceeded to the au- 

« See the Tarkish Annals, p. 329, and the Pandects of Leonolavias, p. 448. 
'' I bav.e had occasion (toL S. p. 290.) to mention this oorions relic of Grecian 
antiqnitj. . 

ff We arc obliged to Cantemir (p. 109.) for the Torkish acconnt of the eooveraioa 

S 2 
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gasi;^ but desolate, mansion of a hundred micoesaofB of 
the great Constantine .; but which, in a few hoilkrs, had 
been stripped of the pomp oi royalty. A melanc^y 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human gre^nass foroed 
itself on his mind ; and he repeated an elegant distich of 
Persian pdetry : " The spider has wove his web in the 
imperial palace ; and the owl hath sung her watch-song 
on the towers of Afrasiab/*** 
Hisbeha- Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory 
Graeks. * seem complete, till he was informed of the fate of Con- 
stantine ; whether he had escaped, or been made pri- 
soner, or had fallen in the battle. Two janizaries cfeixned 
the honour and reward of his death : the body, under a 
heap of slain, was discovered by the. golden eagleg ^em- 
broidered on his shoes ; the Greeks acknowledged^wj^h- 
tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after expos- * 
ihg the bloody trophy,* Mahomet bestowed on his rival 
the honours of a decent funeral. After his^deqease, 
Lucas Notaras, great duke,* and first minister qftbe 
empire, was the most important prison^:. When be 
oflSired his person and his treasures at the. foot of the 
throne, " And why (said the indignant. sultan) :ctid ypu 
not employ these treasures in the defence of yOur prince 
and country ?" " They were yours (answered th^ dave), 
God had reserved them for your hands/' *Mf he re- 
served them for me (replied the despot), hO\y have you 
presumed to withhold them »so long by a fi'uitless and 
fatal resistance ?" The great duke alleged the obstinacy 
oif the strangers, and some secret encourageoient from 

of St. Sopfaiftv so bitterljr deplored bj Pbranza aod Docas* It is amuajog cDoogh to 
obserre, in what opposite lights the same object appears- to aMassnltnan and a Chris- 
f tian eje. 

^ This distich, whloh Canteinir gives in the original, derives new beauties from 
the application. Il was thas that Scipio repeated, ito the sack of Carthage, the ^ 
iQons propbeftj of Homer. The same generous feeling oarried the mind of the oon- , 
qaeror to the past or the fntnre. 

< I cannot belioye with Daoas (see Spoadanos, A. D. 1453, do. 13.) that Maho- 
met sent round Persia, Arabia, &c. the head of the Greek emperor : he would snrel j 
content himaelf with a tropbj less inhuman. 

^ I' Phraoza was the personal enemj of the great duke; nor could time* or death, or 
his own retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sympathj or forgireness. Dooas 
is inclined to praise and pity the martyr ; Chalcondjies la neuter, bat we are in- 
debted to him for the hint of the Greek conspiracy. 
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the Turkish vizier j and from this periloua interview, he 
was at length dkinissed with the assurancje of pardon and 
proteetion; ^ Mahomet Condescended to visit his wife, a 
venerable princess oppressed with sickness and grief; 
and his consolation for her njisfortunes was in the most 
tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A sittii^ 
iar- clemency was extended to the principal officers of 
^tate, of whom several were ransomed at his e;cpense; 
and during some days he declared himself the friind and 
father of the vanquished people. But the scene was 
soori: changed; and before his departure, the Jiippodrome 
isti^TTfied with the blood of his noblest captives. His 
'perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians*: they 
adorn with the colours of heroic martyrdom the execu- 
tion of the great duke and his two sons ; and his death 
is ascribed^ to the generous refusal of delivering his chil- 
dren to the tyrant's lust. Yet a Byzantine historian has 
dropped an unguM'ded word of conspiracy, deliverance, 
arid Italian succdur : sprfi treason may be glorious ; but 
the rebel who bravely Ventures, has justly forfeited, his 
life ; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroying 
the enemies whom he can no longer trust. On the 
18th of June, the victorious sultan returned to Adriarii- 
ople ; and «miled at the base and hollow embassies 
of the Christian princes, who viewed their approaching 
ruin in the fall of , the eastern empire. .* 

Constantinoplfe had been Wt naked and desolate, with- He re- 
out a prince or a people.' But she could not be despoiled rdo?irc<Ilf. 
of the incomparable situation which marks her for the «<aotinop>e- 
metropolis of a great empire ; and the genius of the 
place will ever triumph over the accidents of time and 
fortune. . Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient seats of 
the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; and Maho- 
met the. Second established his own residence, and that of 
his successors, on the same commanding spot which had 
been chosen by Cohstantine.^ The fortifications of Ga- 

For the restitatlon of ConstantioopU and the Tarkit b fonndatious, see Canteuiiri 
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lata,, which might afford a, shelter to the Latins, were pru- 
dently destroyed ; but the damage of the Tm*kish cannon 
was soon repaired ; and btfore the month of August, 
great quantities of liiTie had been burnt for the restora- 
tion of the walls of the capital* As the entire property 
cf the soil and buildings, whether public or private, or 
projfane or sacred, was now transferred to the conqueror, 
he first separated a space of eight furlongs from the point 
of the triangle for the establishment of his seraglio or 
palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the grand 
signior (as he hps been emphatically mamed by the Ita- 
lians) appears to reign Ovei!' JBurope and J^ia ; but his 
person on the shores of the Bpsphorus may not always 
be secure from the insults of a hostile navy ^ In the new 
dharacter of a mosch, thq* cathedral of St. SQpfaia was 
endowed wkh an anople ii6v^iue, crowned with lo% mi^ 
Tiarets^ and surrounded with groves and fountains, for 
tiie idevolion tind refreshment .of the Moslems. The 
same model was imitated in the jan4> or royal mo^hs ; 
and the first of these was built, by Mahomet himseU*^ cm 
the ruins of the t^hurch of the holy apostles and the 
tombs of the Greek emperors^ On the third day aft^ 
the conquest, the grave of Abu Ayi«^b, or Job, who had 
fallen in the first siege of the i^rabsi was revealed in a 
vision ; and it is before the sepulchre of the martyr that 
the new sultans are girded with the s\yord of empire."* 
Constantinople no longer appertains to the Roman his- 
torian ; nor shall I enumerate the civil and religious edi- 
fices that were profaned or erected by its Turkish mas- 
ters : the population was speedily renewed; and before 
the end of September, five thousand families of Anatolia 
and Romania had obeyed the royal mandeite, which en- 

(p4 102^109.) Doeas, (e.'42.) with Thetenot, Tonrneron; alid Ihe rest of our ino4eni 
travelers. From 9 gigantio picture of the greatness, popnlatioo, &q. of Constaim- 
nople and the Ottoman empire, (Abreg6 de rHistoire Ottoinane, torn. l.'p. 1^-^^S^ 
ive ma| learo, thtt in the year 1586* the Moslems were le^s natoeroas in th^ SfK^ » 
than the Chrislians, or even the Jews. ''•*..'* 

tt The Turbef or sepokbrri monument of Ahii Ayvik, is described and eiigrav^d in 
the Tableau General de TBmpire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in large folio)/ a work of 
less use,^er6ap^, than knagntfie^nce. (torn. 1. p. 305, 306.) 
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)(b^ked them, ufirfer pain 6f deaths to 0(3cupy their new 
habitations in the capital. The throne of Mahomet was 
^ardedi^r theaumb^re and fidelity of his Moslem sub- 
jeets^^ buthis^r^ibild poKcy aspired to dollect^the i^m- 
naM of tbe©r6^kiii^if flfiAthey returned in crowds as feoori 
as tb«y ware' as§U^ of ^ their lives; 'therf Bberties,"a%d ^ 
the free >«xereige of^k^ir rdigion. In the electidn 'and 
investiture <jf a piitriart)lii tha cerattonial of the By^ian-^ 
tine^courtwas r6viVed^nd imitated. With a mixture of 
satisfaction aiid^t horror, ^tb^y beheld the f»ultan on hi^ 
tbi«)|ne ; who'delive^ed into the hands of Gennadius the 
offo^iero^ peroral staff; the symbol erf his fecclegiastica) 
(^ce ; who conducted the patriarch to the gate of the 
serdgfio^^ presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, 
and ^directed the viziers and bashaws to lead him to the 
palace which had been allotted fctr his residence."^ The 
chnnchesiof Consbnitinople were shaik! befrieeen the two 
FeK^oi:^: their limits weieniarked ;: and, till it was in- 
fringedby Selim, tlgfe^gr^ndson of Mahomet, ;the Greeks'* 
enjoyed above eixty years the benefit of this equal parti- 
tion. ^Encouraged by the ministers of the Jdivan, who 
wished to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christ- 
tian advocates presumed tb allege that this division^ had 
been an act, not of generosity, but of justice ;.not a con- 
cession j but a compact; and that if one half of the city 
had been iskevk by storm> the other moiety had surren- 
dered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The. original 
grant had indeed been consumed by fire ; but the loss 
was supplied by the testimony of three aged janizaries 
who remembered the transaction ; and their venal oaths 
are of more weight in the opinion of Cantemir, than the 

v ^hrann (lib. $v e. 19.) relates tho eereinony, 'wfaioh hat possibly beeo adorned in 
iht'Greek reports to each dther, atid to the Latins. The fact is oonfinned by fima- 
naelltfalaxas, ^howfote, in vulgar Greek, the history of the. patriardis after the 
taking of CoustaiJtinople, inserted in the Tarco-Giraeoia of Grasim. (lib. 5. p. 106 — 
K$4^> Bat the most patleM rebder ^ill not beK^re that Miriioinet' adopted the Ca^ 
tbolldform, " 8an6ta Trinhas <|oae mihi donavil impetiam te in ^atriar^am novae 
Romae delimit.'* 

* • Pirom the Tiirco^eraeciti of Omsius, &c. Spopdanns (A. 1>. t453, no. Sit 1458, 
ne. 16*) deseHbes ti»e' slurery ftnd douiestic quarrels of the Greek ehdrcb. The pa* 
triarofa who sacceeded GennHditos threV i^inself in despair into 4 well. 
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positive and unanimous. consent of the history of the 
times.P 
Eztfnotiu The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in 
Mrial ikmi- EuTopc and Asia I 3hatl abandon to the Turkish arms ; 
BMW Sr ^^t the final extinction of the two last dynasties'* which 
• have reigned, in Constantinople, should terminate the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire in the east. The 
despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas/ the two 
surviving brothers of. the nameof Po/^o/ogt^^, were asto- 
nished by the deaUi of the emperor Constantin€)> and the 
ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, they pre- 
pared, with the lioble Greeks who adhered to thdr for- 
tune, to seek a refuge, in Italy, beyond the reach of the 
Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehensions were dis- 
pelled by the victorious sultan, who contented himself 
with a tribute of twelve thousand ducatg ; and while his 
ambition explored thercontinent and the islands in search 
of prey, he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven years. 
But this respite was a period of grief, discord, and mi-^ 
sery. The hespdmilion, the rampart of the isthmus, so 
often raised aiid so often subverted, could not long be 
ddended by three hundred Italian archers ; the keys of 
Corinth were seized by the Turks ; they returned from 
their summer excursions with a train of captives and 
spoil; and. the complaints of the injured Greeks were 
heard with indifference and disdain. The Albanians, a 
vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, filled the penin- 
sula with rapine and murder ; the two despots implored 

P Cantetiiir (p. 101-^105.) insisU od the ananimous consent of the Torkisb biito- 
riaas, ancient as w^ll as modern, and argaes, that thejr wooldnot have violated the 
truth to 4iniioish tbei^ national glorj, sioee it is esteemed more honoorable to take a 
city bj force titan by oompositioo. Bat, 1. I doabt this consent, since be quotes no 
particular historian ; and the Tnrkish annals of LennclaTius affirm, withont exception, 
that Mahomet took Constantinople fer vm. (p. 329.) S. The same arg:onieBt maj be 
tnned in favonr of the Greeks of. the times, who wonU not have forgotten this bo- 
ooorable aad salatarjr treaty. Voltaire, ^s uiwal, prefers the Turks to the CbHltians. 
- 4 For the genealogy and fall of the Gomneni of Trebizond ^ee Donange ; (Fam. By- 
zautp. 195.)^or thelast Palasolngi, tbo same aocnmte antiquarian, (p. 244. %4t7, 348*) 
The Pakeologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the next oentpry ; bnttb^y hi|d for- 
gotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

' In Hie worthless story of the disputes and .misfortanes of the two brothers, phninn 
(lib. S. c. 21^30*) is too partial on the side of Thomas ; Ducas (o« 44, 46.) is too briei; 
and Cbaloondjies (lib. 8 — 10.) loo diffuse and digressive. 
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the dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring bd'- 
shaw ; and when he had quelled the revoit,^ his lestons inr 
culcated the rule oC their future conduct. Neither the 
ti^s of blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged 
in the communion and before the altar, nor the stronger 
pressure of necessity, could reconcile or suspend their do* 
mestic qiiarrels. . They ravaged each, other's patriinony 
with fire and sword : the alms and succours of the west 
were consumed in civil hostility ; and. their power was 
only exerted in savage and arbitrary executions. The Lo«8 of the 
distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked their su-. a jD?i46o. 
preme lord ; and, in the season of maturity and revenge, 
Mahomet declared himself the friend of Demetrius, and 
marched into the Moiea with ah irresistiljle force. When 
he had taken possession of Sparta, " You are too weak 
^said the sultan) to control this turbulent province: I 
will take your daughter to my bed ; and you shall pass 
the remainder of your life in security and honour." De- 
metrius sighed and obeyed ; surrendered hisdaughter and 
his castles; followed to Adrianople his sovereign and 
son, and received for his own maintenance, and that of 
his followers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of 
Imbros, Lemnois, and Samothrace. He was joined the 
next year by a companion of iiiisfortune, the last of the 
Cbmnenian race, who, after the taking of Constantinople 
by. the Latins, had founded anew empire on the coast of 
the Black sea.' In the progress of his Anatolian con- 
quests, Mahomet invested with a fleet and army the ca- 
pital of David, who presumed to style himself emperor 
of Trebizond ;* and the negotiation was comprisied in a 
short and peremptory question, *' Will you secure your 
life and treasures by resigning your kingdojn ? or had 

• Ske .the loss or oooqjiest of Trebiaond in Chalooqd^Uft* (lib. 9. p. S63— 2d6.) 
Daoaii, (o. 45.) Pfannza, (lib*. 3. o. «7.) and Canlewir. (p. 1070 

t Thovgh Toornefoit (toon. 3. UUre 17. p. 179r) speaks of Trebizond •• mal pea-i 
pUe, Pejt^poel, tbo latest aiid.mo»t aopiirat^ ob«erver,.ean find one hundred Iboqsaod 
inhabitaBto. (Cummerce de la Mer Noire, ^om. 9.J[l^72. and for ibe province, p. 53— 
90.) Its prospcriiy and trade are perpetaallj disturbed bj t)ie lactioiis (^lafrels of 
two odtU of jamsariep, in one of wliioh thirty thoasand Lazi are pomoionlj enrolled. 
(Memoiras de Tott. tern. 3. p. 16, 17.) 
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you rather forfeit your kingdom^ your treasures; {i^nd your 
life?" The feeble Comtienus wa» Subdued by his own 
fears^ and the. exainf>le of a Mussulman neighbour^ the 
priiice of Sinope^ who^ on. a similar summonsyhad yielded 
a fortified city with four hundred cannousand ten or twelve 
ofJ"W- thousand soldiers.. Thecapituktion^bf Tr^bizond was 
A. D. 1461. faithfiilly performed ; and ithe empetor, with bi^ fieimily, 
was' transported to a castle, in Roinania; biit on !» slight 
suspidon of corresponding with the Persian king> David^ 
and the whole Comnenian iuoe^iwete sacpi>ficed to.the 
jealousy or -avarice of the GoiMJufeKMv Nor- couid^ 'the 
name of father long protect- .the unfortunate 'Dehvetrius 
from exile and confiscation ; jhk abject subinissibn moved 
the pity andcontempt of the sultan; hisifcdlowere were 
transpbnted to G)nst;antinQpte ;.and his poverty was aU 
leviated^by .a petision of fiftyi thousand aspers^ till a mo- 
nastic habit and a tattly death xeleafied Paheologus from 
an earthly master.. , It is noteasy totproooohoe whetber 
the servitude of Demetrius^ or .the eiiki bfiliis brother 
Thomas/> be the imbat jnglorioud. ^ Onl the^coiUfoest of 
theiMorea, the d^poteac^ped to Corfu^andirodi! thence 
to Italy/with some, naked adherents : hisname^ihis* suf-- 
feringSi and the head of the apostleSt Andrew, entitled 
him to the hospitality of the Vatican ; mid his misery was 
prolonged by a pensiohJof. six. thousand ducats from th6 
pope and. cardinals. .His two sons, Andrew and Manuel; 
were educated iaJtaly ; but.the eldest, contemptible to 
hi&enen^ies.and burdensome to his friends, was degraded 
by the baseness* of his life and marriage. , A title was hid 
sole inhmtance ; and that ^inheritance he successively 
sold.to the kings of France and Arragcm/ During this 

* IsiMbl Beg, priqee of Sioope or Sioeple, was posseBsed (ohidlyfrom fais copper 
minet) of the revenae of two hundred thousand daoata. (Chalcond. lib. 9. p. 258, 
^59.) Peysgonel (Gommetoe dela Mer Ntfire, iom. 2. p. 100.) itseribeii to the liko. 
dern eity sixty thoDtend inhabitants. Thiil' accoant ieem* enoftnoas; ye< it is by 
trading with a people that we become ae^oiSfltilsei with- thmr Wealth add nnttbers. ' 

« Spondanos (from Gobelin^OnniBMfi Pii<TI>.' fib. 5i) relatet the «rri?al and tt^ 
ceptioa of the despot Thomas at Rdme/ (Ai D. 1*461, no. S.) 

r JBy an act, dated A.D. 1494, Sept 6, andlittd;^ traniimitted frofe-thb aroMV^a 
of the Capitol to the royal library of Parts, the despot Andrew Paheologas,' rea^r^iilg 
the Morea, and stipnlatiug some priyate adTantagei), eooTeyrto Chte-lesr Vlili'fciii|^ 
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transient prosperity, Charles the Eighth was aoibitious 
of joining the empire of the east with the kingdom of 
Naples ; in a public festival^ he assumed the appellation 
ana the purple oi Augustus : the Greeks rejoiced, and 
the Ottpman already trembled at the approach of the 
French chivalry." Manuel Palaeologus, the second son, 
was tempted to revisit his native country : his return 
might be grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the 
porte : he was maintained at Constantinople in safety 
and ease ; and an honourable train of Christians and Mos- 
lems attended him to the grave. If there be some ani- 
mals of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate 
in a domestic state, the last of the imperial race must be 
a^ribed to an inferior kind ; . he accepted from the sul- 
tan's li^berality two beautiful females^ and his surviving 
spn was lost in the habit and reli^on qf a Turkish slave. 

llie importance of Constantinople was felt and mag-Griefand 
nified in its loss : the ponti6cate of Nicholas the Fifth, Europe, 
however peaceful and prosperous, was dishonoured by ^•^•^**^ 
the fall of the eastern empre ; and the grief and terror 
oi the Lfbtins revived, or seemed to revive> the old enthu- 
siasm of the crusades. In one of the most distant poun^ 
tries of ^he west, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, 
at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his npbl|^ ; and, the 
pompous pageants of the feast were skilfully adapted to 
their faiicy and feelings.*: In the .midst of the bgipquet, 
a gigantic Saracen entered thp hall, leadipg. a fictitious 
elephant.with a castle on his back; a matron in a mourur 
ing rpbe,ithe symbol of religion,, was seen to is^uefrom 
the castle; she deplored her oppressiqn, and accus;^,t;he 

of Fcanoe, tho^ eiapires of ColiAUntiiiople and Trobizond. (SpoD(laiiQ8» A, ^^ 1495, 
no. 3.) M . do FoDocntagne (Mem. do I'Actdemie des Insoripiiobs, toin. 17. p. o3d — 
578.) has b«f|ow ed a DiraartatioD on thb A^iio^fJ Utb, of ipsht^h, he bad oMaiifed a 
eopy from Ro^ne. . . 

' s See Philippe d^ Cbitkiitef, (lib. 7. o. 14.) iihb VeokoiM with pleasore the number 
of Gaeeks wlu> were prepared to riae, sixty miles of an easy naviji^ation, eighteen 
dajs' journey from ValoDa to Constantinople, &o. On this occasion the Tarkish em- 
pire waa saved by the policy of Venice. 

* See the original feast in OliTor de la Harohf , (Memoires, p. 1. c. 29, SO,) with 
the abstract and. observations of M. de Ste. Palaye. (MeiAoires snr la Cheralerie, 
torn. 1, p« 3. p. 182 — 185*) The peacock and the pheasant were distidgnished as 
royal birds. 
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slowness of her champions ; the principal herald of the 
golden fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a live phea* 
sant, which according to the rites of chivalry, he pre- 
sented to the duke. At this extraordinary summons, 
. Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and 
powers in the holy war against the Turks : his example 
was imitated by the barons and knights of the assembly: 
they swore to God, the Virgin, the ladies, and the pkea-- 
sant; and their particular vows were not less extravagant 
than the general sanction of their oath. But the per- 
formance was made to depend on some future and foreign 
contingency; and, during twelve years, till the last hour 
of his life, the duke of Bbrgnndy might be scrupulously, 
and perhaps sincerely,- on the eve of his departure. Had 
every breast glowed with the same ardour ; had the union 
of the Christians corresponded with. their bravery ; had 
every country, from Sweden** to Naples, supplied a just 
proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, it 
is indeed probable that Constantinople would have been 
delivered, and that the Turks might Itave been chased 
beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates. But the secre- 
tary of the emperor, who composed every epistle, and at- 
tended every meeting, ^neas Sylvius,*" a statesman and 
orator, describes from his own experience the repugnant 
"state and spirit of Christendom. ** It is a body (says he) 
without a head; a republic without laws or magistrates. 
The pope and the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as 
splendid images ; biit they are unable to command, and 
none are willing to obey: every state has a separate prince, 
and every prince has a separate interest. What eloquence 
could unite so many discordant* and hostile powers under 
the same standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, who 
would dare to assume the office, of general ? What order 

^^ It was fonnd by an RCtaal enameratioD, tb&t Sweden, Gothland, and Finland, coo- 
tuned one million eight hundred Ihodfland fighting men, and consequently wera far 
more popnlons than at present. 

« In the year 1454 Spondanns has given, from ^neas SyWins, a view of the state 
of Bnrope, enriched with his own observations. That valaable annalist, and the 
Italian Moratori, will oontinne the series of events from the year J45S \6 14f81, ih* 
eHd of Mahomet's life, and of this chapter. 
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could be maintained ?— what miHtary discipline? Who 
would undertake to feed such an. enormous multitude? 
Who would understand their various languages, or direct 
their stranger and incompatible manners? What mortal 
could reconcile the English with the French, Genoa with 
Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary and 
Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the holy war, they 
must be overthrown by the infidels; if jjiany, by their own 
weight and confusion.*' Yet the samriiSneas, when he 
was raised to the papal throne, under the name of Pius the 
Second, devoted his life to the prosecution of the Turk- 
ish war. In the council of Mantua, he excited some 
sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the 
pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the 
troops, engagements vanished in excuses ; a precise day 
was adjourned to an indefinite term ; and his effective 
army consisted of some German pilgrims, whom he was 
6bliged to disband with indulgences and alms. Regard- 
less of futurity, his successors and the powers of Italy 
were involved in the schemes of present and dom^tic 
ambition ; and the distance or proximity of each object 
determined, in their eyes, its apparent magnitude. A 
more enlarged view of their interest would have taught 
them to maintain a defensive and naval war against the 
common enemy: and the support of Scanderbeg and his 
brave Albanians might have prevented the subsequent 
invasion of the kingdom of Naples. The siege and sack 
of Otranto by the Turks diffused a general consterna- 
tion ; and pope Sixttis was preparing to fly beyond the 
Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by the death ^^^ ^ 
of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year of his ii. *"* 
age."* His lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Italy : May s^or 



d B«sid^ the two annalists, tbe reader may ooosult Giaoopne (fstoria Civila, 
tOAi. 3* p. 449 — 455.) for the Turkish invaaion of the king^dotn of Naples. For tbe 
jseign and conqpeat of Mahomet II. I haveoooasioDally aiied the Memorie Istoriobe de 
Jtfaparohi Ottomaoni di OioraDiii Sagredo. (Venezia, 1677, in 4to.) In peaoe and 
wart the Torks have ever engaged tbe atleDtion of the repablio of Venioe. All her 
diapatcbes and archiTOs were opeu to a procurator of Si. Mark, and Sagredo is not 
contemptible either in seoae or style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels ; he is ig- 
norant of their language and manners ; and his aarratiTe, wliieh allows only seventy 
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he was possessed of a strong city and a capacious ha^- 
bour^ and the same reign might haire been decorated 
with the trophies of the New and the Ancient Rome.^ 



CHAP. Lxrx. 



State of Rome from the twelfth centarj. — ^Temporal dominion of the popes. — Sedi- 

' .tioos of tlie .ottj. — I*b|i6eal heresy of Arnold of Bresbif^ftestontion of tiie to- 

pablic.---rThe senators. — Pride of the Romans. — ^Tbeir wars. — ^Thej are deprived 

of the eidctHHi and preseaee of Ib^ |»^pes, wfaa retiro'to A?igBom-*-The jobace. — 

Noble faniiliea of Rome.-^Feod of the Coloiuia and iTrsioi. 

State and In the fifst agcs of the decline and fall of the .^^oman 
Ti^r' ^^P^®> ^^^ ^® ^^ invariably fixed pn the royal cUy, 
^Sl» ^ which had given laws tp the fairest portion of the ^obe. 
We contemplate her fortuties, at first with admiration, 
at length with pity, always with attention ; and when tl^it 
attention is diverted fi'om th^ Capitol to the province^ 
they are considered as so madiy branches whidx have bepi 
successively severed fit>m the imperial trunk. The foun* 
dation of a second Roi^e on the shores of the Bosphor^ 
has oompell^ the historian to follow the successors of 
Constaatine ; and our curiosity has be^n tempted to vis|t 
the most remote countries <>f JBurope and Asia, to explore 
the causes and the authors of the long decay of the Byr 
zantine monardby. By the conquest of Justinian, we 
have been recalled to the banks pf theTyber, to the de* 
liverance of the ancient jqnetropolis ; but that deliverani^ 
was a change, or perhaps an loggmvation, of servitude* 

pages to Mahomet II. (p. 69 — 1/10.) beoomes more copious and anthentic as be ap^ 
preaches the years 1640 and 1644, the term of the historic laboars of John Sagredo. 
« As I am now taking an eyerl^sUng farewell of the Greek ewpirei I shall br^fy 
mention the great collection of Byzan.tine writers, whose names and testimonies luiTe 
been snocessiTel j repeated in this work. The Greek presses of Aldos and the Ifar 
liana were confined to the classics of a better age \ and tbe.firyt rode editions of ^ro- 
copiQS, Agathias, Cedrenns, Zonaras, &c. were pablisbed by the learned diligence of 
the Germans. Tlie whole Byzantine series (thirty-six Tolnmes in folio) has gradn- 
ally issued (A. D. 1648, &o.) from the royal press of LooTre, with some collateral aid 
from Rome and Iieipsic ; but the Venetian editron (A. Di 17f 9), thoagh cheaper mk 
more copioos, is not less inferior in eorrecttaess than in ma^^nifieenee to that of Pari*. 
The merits of the French etitors are varioas ; hot the VaHiebf Anna Comnena^ Giii- 
namos, Viltehardonin, &o. is enhanced by the histofSeal notes of Charles dn Fkesne dtt 
Cange. His sapplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the'Gonstantinopolis Ghfis- 
tiana, the Familias Byzantine, dilTiise a steady light orer the darkness of the lower 
empir#. 
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Rome had beisn already stripped 6f her troi^ies, h^ gods, 
and her Ce^sars ; nor was the GoUiic dpminion more in- 
glomes and oppre$riye than' the. tywinny of the Greeks. 
In the taghth c6ntui^ of the .Ch^i^tian.eraj a re%iou8 
quarrel, the worship of inlages, provoked the Romatnd to 
assert their inddpendetnee : their bishop became the tetnr 
poral^as ;wd} as the s{)iritual, father of a^free people ; and 
of the iw^Bterii' €i3aptre, \;<^hioh iw^ restored by Charle- 
Hiagney the- title and! image .still, decorate the singular 
coBststotiion^ of modern G&rxip^ny^ , The naine of Rome 
mustyefc ooinmand our involuntaty-respeict : the climate 
(whatsoaver may be its influeiice): wa« no longer the 
same ;^ii the purity of Wood had been contaminated 
through a tho^sand'Challftdb{ but the vesidrable aspect 
(rfherTuins> and the memory of past greatn^ess, rekindled 
a spark of the national character. The darkness of the 
midbUeages exhibits some scenea not; unworthy of our 
notice. , Nor shall! dismiss the present work till I have 
reviewsed !tlju5 state.l^nd revolutions of the Roman city^ 
whk^. acquiesced iiinden the ^absolute dominion of the 
popes, about [the same time that Constantinople was en- 
slaved by the Turkish anns. 

In the beginniiig 6f the:4;welfth century,** the era ofiiieFreoGb 
the first crusade, Roiiie was revered by the Latins, aa^the ^^I 
metropolis of the. world, as the throne of the pope and |^^ ^ 
the emperor; who, from the eternal city, derived their a.d.iood 
title, their honours, and the right or exercise of temporal ~ 
dominion. After so long an interruption, it may not be 
useless to repeat that the successors of Charlemagne arid 
the Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine in a national 
diet ; but that these princes were content with the hum- 
ble, names of kings of Germany and Italy, till they had 

* Tfhe abb6 Dnbos^ w1ia» with lessigenios than bis.sa^oessor MontesqiiieQ, has as<- 
serted and magnified the infloenoe of climate, objeot? to bimaelf the degeneraoj of the. 
Romans aad Batavjaas* To the first of these examples he repji^s, 1. That the 
change is less real than apparent, and that (he modern Romans -pradenUy conceal 
in IhemseUea.the.Tiriiwa of ^heir ancestors* ■ • 2* That the airv the soil, and the di- 
Biate, oC Roma hare silffhted a giteat and tisiUe alteraitioi». (Befleotions snr la Poesie 
et sar la Peintore^ partes, sea 16*) / 

^ The reader has bcen'so long absent from Roine»'that I wo^ild advise him to re* 
collect or review the fortj-nintb chapter, in the sixlh volnine of this history. 
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passed the Alps and the Appennine, to seek their imperial 
crown on the banks of the Tybcr.*' At some distance 
from the city, their approach was sainted by a long pro- 
cession of the clergy and peof^e with palms and crosses ; 
and the terrific emblems of wolves and Ibns, of dragons 
and eagles, that floated in the military banners, repre- 
sented the departoi legions and cohorts of ihe republic/ 
The royal oath to maintain the liberties of Rome Was 
thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the gate, and on the 
stairs of the Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary 
donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the first Cas- 
sars. In the church of St. Peter, the coronation was 
performed by his successor : the vcMce of Qod was con- 
' founded with that of the people ; and the public consent 
was declared in the acclamations of^ " Long life and vic- 
tory to our lord the pope ! Long life and victory to our 
lord the emperor ! Long life and victory to the Roman 
tod Teutonic armies !"^ The names of Caesar and Au-. 
gustus, the laws of Constantine and Justinian, the exam-- 
pie of Charlemagne and Otho, Established the supreme 
dominion of the emperors; their title and image were 
engraved on the papal coins ^* and their'jurisdictioh was 
marked by the sword of justice, which they delivered to 
the prefect pf the city. But every Roman prejudice was 
awakened by the name, the language, and the manners, 
of a barbarian lord. The Caesars of Saxony or Franco- 
nia were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could 
they exercise the discipline of civil and military power, 
which alone secures the obedience of a distant people, 
impatient of servitude, though perhaps incapable of free- 

^ The coronation of the 6«mian eoiperers at Rome, more especially in the eleTeatb 
cbDtorj, is best represented from the original monaments by M oratori (A otiqaitat. Ita- 
lic. medii Mvif torn. 1. dissertat. 2. p. 99, &c.) and Cenni, (Monnment. Domin. Poo- 
tiff, torn. 2. diss. 6. p. 261.) the latter of whom I only know from the copioan extrict 
of Sobmidt. (Hist, des AUemands, torn. 3. p. 255—266.) 

' Exeroitai Romano et Teatonico! The latter was both seen and feh; bnttiie for- 
mer was no more than magni nominis nmbhi. 

* Moratori has given the series of the papal coins. (Antiqnitat. t^m. 2. dies. 27. 
p. 548 — 554.) He finds only two more eaily than the yew 800 : fifty ace mSfk ejitant 
from Leo III. to Leo IX. with addition of the rei|pii'ng emperor: none remain of Gre- 
gory VII. ur Urban 11. but in those of-Paschal II. he seeals 1o have rsBonneed thu 
badge of dependence. 
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doni, ' Once, and once only, in his life, each emperor^ 
witfi an army of Teutonic vassals, descended from the 
Alps. I have described the peaceful order of his fentry 
ar^ coronation ; but that order was commonly disturbed 
hy the clamour and sedition of the Romans, who en- 
coimtered their sovereign as a foreign invader : his de* 
parture was always speedy, and often shameful ; and, in 
the absence of a long reign, his authority was insulted 
and his name was forgotten. The progress of indepen* 
dence m Grermany and Italy undermined the foundations 
of the imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of the popes 
was the deliverance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously Autiiorfty 
reigned by the right of conquest ; but the authority of in Rome, 
the popes was founded on the soft, though more solid, 
basis of opinion and habit. The removal of a foreign 
influence, restored and endeared the shepherd to his 
flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of a 
German court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by 
the. college of cardinals, most of whom were either na- 
tives or inhabitants of the city. The applause of the ma- ^wmb •»«• 
gistrates and people confirmed his election ; and the (ec- 
clesiastical power that was obeyed in Sweden and Britain 
had been ultimately derived from the suffrage of the 
Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, as well as a 
pontiff^, to the capital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the popes with a temporal do- 
minion of Rome ; and the boldest civilians, the rnost 
pro&ne sceptics^ were satisfied with disputing the right 
of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The truth 
of the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was deeply 
rooted in the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; 
^rid^the fabulous origin was lost in the real and perma- 
nent effects. The name of dominus or lord was inscri- "g^t; 
bed on the coin of the bishops : their title was acknow- 
ledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance ; and with 
the free, or reluctant consent of the German Caesars, 

VOL* VIII. * T 
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they had long, exercised a supreme or subordinate juris- 
diction 'over the city and patrimony of St. Peter. The 
reign of the popes, which gratified the prejudices, was 
not incompatible with' the liberties, of Rome; and a 
more critical inquiry would have revealed a stili nobler 
source of their power ; the gratitude of a nation, whom 
they had rescued from the heresy and oppression of the 
Greek tyrant. In an age of sup^stition, it should seem 
that the union of the royal and sacerdotal characters 
would mutually fortify each other ; and that the k^s of 
paradise would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. 
The sanctity of the office might indeed be de^aded by 
▼irt»e> • tHe personal vices of the man ; but the scandals of the 
tenth century were. obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh and his suc- 
cessors ; . and in the ambitious contests which-they main- 
tained for the rights of the church, their sufferings or 
their success must equally tend to increase the popular 
veneration. They sometimes wandered in poverty and 
exile, the victiriiS of persecution; and the apostolic zeal 
vsdth which they offered themselves to martyrdom must 
engage the favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast. 
And sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they cre- 
ated, judged, and deposed, the kings of the wcwld : nor 
could the proudest Roman be disgraced by submitting to 
a priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose stirrup was 
held by the successors of Charlemagne.^ Even the tem- 
poral interest of the city should haye protected in peace 
and honour the residence of the popes, from whence a 
vain and lazy people derived the greatest part of their 
beMfito. subsistence and riches. The fixed revenue of the popes 
were probably impaired : many, of the old patrimonial 
estates, both in. Italy and the provinces, had been in- 
vaded by sacrilegious hands ; nor could the loss be com- 

' See Dacaiige, Gloss, nedias Jt iofijsie Latinitat. (otn. 6. p. 364, 365. Stajfa. 
Tbiiilrouiage, was ..paid hy kingg.to'aroblMHfaops, and bj vassals: to tJi^ lords; 
(Sohinidt, tboi. 3. p. 263.) and it was the nicest policy of Rome to confooDd ths 
marks of filial and of feudal snbjection. 
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pensated by the claim, rather than the possession, of the 
more ample gifts of Pepin and his descendants. But the 
Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the incessant and 
increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppliants ; the pale 
of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and cardinals 
were overwhelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and 
secular causes. A new jurisprudence had established in 
the Latin church the right and practice of appeals ;* and, 
from the north and west, the bishops and abbots were 
invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, to accuse, 
or to justify, before the threshold of the apostles. A 
rare prodigy is once recorded, that two horses, belonging 
to the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the 
Alps, yet laden with gold and silver :"* but it was soon 
understood, that the success, both of the pilgrims and 
clients, depended much less on the justice of their cause 
than on the value of their offering* The wealth and 
piety of these strangers were ostentatiously displayed ; 
and their expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in vari- 
ous channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such" powerful motives should have firmly attached incomtMi- 
the voluntary and pious obedience of the Roman people persUUon. 
to their spiritual and temporal father. But the operation 
of prejudice and interest is often disturbed by the sallies 
of ungovernable passion. The Indian who fells the 
tree, that he may gather the fruit,* and the Arab who 
plunders the caravans of commerce, are actuated by the 
same impulse of savage nature, which overlooks the fu- 
ture in the present, and relinquishes for momentary ra- 

f The appeals from all the charches to the Roman pontiff are deplored bjr the zeal of 
Su Bernard (de Con«ideratiooe, lib. 3* torn. 2. p. 431—443. edit. Mabilloo. Venet. 
1750.) and the judgnient of Fleory. (Disoonrs sur I'Hist. Ecclesiastiqae, 4. and 7.) 
Bat the saint, who believed in the Mm deoretals» condemns only the abuse of these 
appeals ; the more enlightened historian investigates the origin, and rejects the priu- 
eiples, ofthis new jdrisprndence. 

^ Gennaoici ..... summarii non levatis saroinis onnsti nibllominas repatriant in- 
▼iti. Nova res ! qaando hactenas aarum Roma refadit ? £t nunc Romanomm oonsi- 
lio id asorpatam non credinius. (Bernard, de Consideratione, lib. 5. c. 3. p. 437.) 
The first words of ifae passage are obscure, and probably corrnpt. 

* Qaand ies saorages de la Lonisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils oonpenl I'arbre aa 
pied et caetllent la frait. Voila le goaveroement despotiqae'; (Citpritdes Loix, lib. 5. 
<:. 13;) aiid pasitoo and igaorance are always despotic. ^ 

T 2 
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^ine the long and secure possessiqn of the most tnippr* 
t^nt blessings. And it was thus that the shrine of St. 
J^eter was profaned by the thoughtless Romans ; who 
pillaged the offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 
computing the number and value of similar visits, which 
they prevented by their inhospitable sacrilqge. Even 
the influefice of superstition is fluctuating and precarious ; 
and the slave, whose reason is subdued, will crften be de* 
Kvered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotion 
for the fables and oracles of the pri^hood most power- 
fully acts on the mind of a barbarimi : yet such a mind is 
the least capable of preferring imagination to sense, of 
sacrificing to a distant motive, to an invisible, perhaps an 
ideal, object, the appetites and interests of the present 
world. In the vigour of health and youth, his practice 
will perjpetually contradict his belief; till the pressure of 
age, or sickness*, or calamity, awakens his terrors, and 
compels him to satisfy the double debt of piety and re- 
morse. I have already observed, that the modern times 
of religious indifference are the most favourable to the 
peace and security of the clergy. Under the reign of 
superstition, they had much to hope from the ignorance, 
and much to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, whose constant increase must have rendered 
them the sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately 
bestowed by the repentant father, and plundered by the 
rapacious son: their persons were adored or violated; 
and the same idol, by the hands of the same votaries, 
SedUions of was placcd on the altar or trampled in the dust. In the 
a^T^t the feudal system of Europe, arms were the title of distinc- 
^^^ tion and the measure of allegiance; and amidst their tu- 
mult, the still voice of law and reason was seldom heard 
or obeyed. The turbulent Romans disdained the yoke, 
and insulted the impotence, of their bishop;^ nor would 

1 In A free coiiTertatioD witb his coontryman Adrian IV. John of Salisborjr accvstf 
^thct avarice of the pope and clergy : ProTinciarum diripiant spolia, ao ai tbesanrM 
f^rcBsi slodeant reparare. Sed recte com eis agit altissimos, qaoBiam et ipai aliis et 
saepe viUasiinis bominibiia daU sunt in direptionem. (de Nagis Cnrialiam, lib. 6. 0. f4. 
p. 387.) Ib the next pi^» he bUmes the nihoetfa aad iofideiUj of Ae^KontB** 
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his education or character allow him to exercise, wijb 
decency or effect, the power of the sword. The motives, 
of his election and the ^ailties of his life were exposed, tot 
their familiar observation ; and proximity must diminish 
the reverence, which his name and his decrees impress- 
ed on a barbarous world. This difference has not es-r 
caped the notice of our philosophic historian ; " Though, 
the name and authority of the court of Rome were so 
terrible in the 'remote countries of Europe, which wer^ 
sunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely unac- 
quainted with its character and conduct, the pope was sq I 
little revered at home, that his inveterate enemies sur- 
rounded the gates of Rorpe itself, and eveq controlled, 
his government in that city ; and the embassadors, who,, 
from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to .him the 
humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest 
P9tentate of the age, found the utmost difficulty tQ 
make their way .to him, and to throw themselves at 
his feet"* 

Since the primitive times, the weq^lth of the popes waq snoceiiori 
exposed to envy, their power to opposition, and theiijgoryvu. 
persons to violence. But the long hostility of the mitrQ ^^5^^^ 
and the crown increased the numbers, and inflamed thq 
passions, of their enemies. The deadly factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, so fiital to Italy, could never be 
embraced vrith truth or constancy by the Romans, the * 
subjects and adversaries, both of the bishop and empe- 
ror ; but their support was solicited by both parties ; an4 
they alternately displayed in their banners the keys of 
St. Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the Seven th< 
who may be adored or detested as the founder of the paT 

whom tbeir bishops vainljr strove to oonoiiiate bj gifts, instead of virtoes. It is a 
pity that tbis miscellaDcous writer has not given as less morality and eradition, and 
more pictures of himself and the times. 

' * fidme's History of £ogland, vol. 1. p. 419. The same writer has given as, from 
FitC^SIiphen, a singular act of craelty perpetrated on the clergy by Geoflrey, the fa- 
ther of Henry II. " When he was master of Normandy, the chapter of Seezprer* 
samed, without his consent, to proceed to the elecUou uf a bishop : opon whiob he orr 
dered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all their tesliolef 
be brought him in a pialter.** Of tne paiii and danger tUey migbt justly oomplain } 
jr«l, since they bjid vowed chastity, he deprived them of a saperfluous tiea&are. 
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pal monarchy, was driven from Rome, and die4 in exile 
at Salerno. Six-and-thirty of his successors,"* till their 
retreat to Avignon, maintained an unequal contest with 
the Romans : their age and dignity were often violated; 
and the churches, in the solemn rites of religion, were 
polluted with sedition and murder. A repetition** of such 
capricious brutality, without connexion or design, would 
be tedious and disgusting; and. I shall content niyself 
with some events of the twelfth century, wliich represent 



I M. the state of the popes and the city. On Holy Thursday, 
~jii8. while Paschal officiated before the altar, he was inter- 
rupted bylhe clamours of the multitude, who imperiously 
demanded the confirmation of a favourite magistrate. 
His silence exasperated their fury : his pious refusal to 
mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered 
with menaces and oaths, that he should be the cause and 
the witness of the public ruin. During the festival of 
Easter, while 4;he bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in 
procession, visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were 
twice assaulted, at the bridge of St. Angelo and before 
the Capitol, with volleys of stones and darts. The houses 
of his adherents were levelled with the ground: Paschal 
escaped with difficulty and danger : he levied an army 
in the patrimony of St. Peter ; and his last days were em* 
bittered by suffering, and inflicting the calamities of civil 
GciasinsiT. war. The scenes that followed the electiort of his sqc- 
aii9* ' cessor, Gelasius the Second, were still more scandalous 
to the church and city. Cenpio Frangipani,"" a poteqt 

' n> From Leo IX. aod Gregory VII. an aathentic and oontemporarj series of the 
liTes of thp popes bj the cardinal of Arragon, Pandolphas Ptsanas, Bernard Gaide» 
&c is inserted in the Italian Historians of Maratori, (lorn. 3. P' 1. p. f77 — 685.) an4 
bas been always before my eyes. 

** The dates of years in the margin may throaghoat this chapter be understood as 
tacit references to the Annals of Muratori, my ordinary and excellent ipiide. He uses, 
and indeed quotes, with the freedom of a master, his great Collection of the Italian 
Historians, in twenty-eight volumes; and as that treasure is in my libraryj jUtaTft 
thoaght it an amusement, if not i| duty, to consult the originals. ^^, ^ 

• I cannot refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of PandalpEiIs Pisar 
nus : (p. 384.) Hoc andiens inimicns pacis atque tarbator jam fatqs Centins Frajapane, 
more draconis immanissimi sibilans, et ab imis peotoribus trahens longa saspirta, ao- 
cinctns retro gladio sine mora cocurrit, valvasac fores eonfregit. Ecolesiam forir 
ibaadns introiil, inde cnstode remote papam per gnlam pcoepit, distraxit, pQgnii oal- 
Cfbflsque percossit, et tanqaam brotam animal intra limen eoolesiss aovltcr MJeanba« 
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and fractious baron, burst into the assembly, ftirious 
and in arms : the cardinals were stripped, beaten^ and 
trampled under foot ; and he seized, without pity or re- 
spect, the vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius was 
dragged by his hair along the ground, buffeted with 
blows, wounded with spurs, and bound with an iron chaia 
in the house of his brutal tyrant. An insurrection of the 
people delivered their bishop ; the rival families opposed 
the violence of the Frarigipani ; and Cencio, who sued 
for pardon, repented of the failure, rather than of the 
guilt, of his enterprise. Not many days had elapsed, 
when the pope was again assaulted at the altar. While 
his friends -and enemies were engaged in a bloody con- 
test* he escaped in his sacerdotal garments. In this un- 
worthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Ro- 
man matrons, his attendants were scattered or unhorsed ; 
and, in the fields behind the church of St. Peter, his suc- 
cessor was found alone and half-dead with fear and fa- 
• tigue. — Shaking the dust from his feet, the apostle with- 
drew from^ a city in which his dignity was insulted tod 
his person was endangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal 
ambition is revealed in the involuntary confession, that 
one emperor was more tolerable than twenty .p These 
•examples might suffice ; but I cannot foi^t the suffer- 
ings of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and third 
of the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended in ]^'g"* "• 
-battle-array to assault the Gapitol, was struck on the tern- 1145. 
pie by a stone, and expired in a few days* The latter Looiosnr. 
was severely wounded in the persons of his servants. In tln^.^^ 
a civil commotion; several of his priests had been made 
prisoners ; and the inhuman Romans, reserving one as 
a guide for his brethren^ put out their eyes, crowned 
them with ludicrous mitres, mounted them on asses with 
their feces to the tail, and extorted an oath, that, in this 

^rveniavit ; et lalro tanlom dominom per capillos et braobiii, JesA bono inlerim dor- 
tDicftte, detraxit ad domaro, osque dedaxit, ioibi catenavit el inclasil. 

P £g;o coram Deo et eeclesia dioo, si unqaam posaibile esset, mallem nnam ioip.O'' 
ratorem quam tot dommoi. (Vil, G«1m. II. p. 398.) 
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wretched condition, they should offer themselves as a lesr. 
jK)n to the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude, 
or remorse, the characters of the men, and the circum- 
stances of the times, might sometimes obtain an interval 
of peace and obedience ; and the pope was restored with 
jc5yful acclamations to the Lateran or Vatican, from 
whence he had been driven with threats and violence. 
But the root of mischief was deep and perennial ; and a 
momentary calm was preceded and/ollowed by such tem- 
pests as had almost sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome 
continually presented the aspect of war and discord ; the 
churiphes and. palaces were fortified and assaulted by the 
factions and &mi1ies ; and, after giving peace to Europe^ 
Qiiittasii. Calistus theSecondalone had resoli^tipn and power to pro* 
-^iiW. hibit the use of private arms in the metropolis. Among 
]biMMM»t jj^^ nations who revered the apostolic throne, the tur 
11m4^^ mults of Rome provoked a general indignation ; and, in 
a letter to his disciple Eugenius the Third, St. Bernard, 
with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stigmatized 
ciwneter the viccs of the rebellious people.** *^ Who is ignorant 
miiisVst (says the monk of Clairvaux,) of the vanity and arrbr 
**'"*^ gance of thei Romans ? a nation nursed in sedition, cruel> 
untractable, and scorning to obey, unless they are too 
feeble to resist. When, they promise to serve, they as^ 
pire to reign; if they swear allegiance, they watch the 
opportunity of reyplt ; yet they vent their discontent in 
loud clamours, if your doors or your ciouncils are shut 
against them, De:iiterou8 in mischief, they have never 
learnt the science of doing good. Odious to earth and 
heayeui impious to God, seditious among themselves, 
jealous of their ;neighbours, inhuman to strangers, they 
love no ope, by no one are they beloved ; and while they 
wish to inspire fear, they live in base and continual ap-^ 
prehensioii, They will not submit; they know how to 

*i Quid tain notam secalis qaam protervia et cervicositas Romanoram ? Gens in- 
sueta paci,,tarauUai assaeta, gens immitia et iiitraclabiKs usque adbuc» subdi nescia. 
nisi cam non valet resistere. (de Consideral. lib. 4. c. 3. p. 441.) The aaiiii take# 
breath, and then begins again : Hi« invisi terrte et ccbIo, utaque injeeere maaa4, &o. 
(p. 443.) 
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govern; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their 
equals, ungrateful to their benefactors/ and alike impru^ 
dent in their demands and their refusals. Lofty in pro- 
mis^, poor in execution : adulation and calumny, perfidy 
and treason, are thefamiliar arts of their policy." Surely 
this dark portrait is not coloui^d by the pencil of Chris- 
tian charity ;' yet thefeatures, however harsh and ugly, 
expresses a lively res^nblatice of the Romans of the 
twelfth century.* 

The Jews had rejected the Obrist when he appeared PcaiUoJ 
among them in a plebeian character ; and the Romans A^^^oid^ 
might plead their ignorance of his vicar when he as-r J'^D^'iJ^fl,^ 
sumed the pomp and pride of a temporal sovereign. Ift 
the busy age of the ;crusades, some sparks of curiosity 
and reason were rekindled in the western world : the 
heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was successfully 
transplanted into the soil of Italy and France; the 
Gnostic visions were mingled with the simplicity of the 
gospel ; and the enemies of the clergy reconciled their 
passions with their conscience, the desire of freedom with 
the profession of piety.'' The trumpet of Roman liberty 
was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia,"* whose promot 
tion in the churdi was confined to the lowest rank, and 
who wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of poverty 
than as a uniform of obedience. His adversaries could 
not deny the wit and eloquence which they severely felt; 
they confess with reluctance the specious purity of his 
morals ; and his errors were recommended to the publiQ 

' As a Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe, that Bernard, tbongh % 
taint, was a man ; that he might be provoked by resentment, and possibly repent of 
his hasty passion, &c. (Memoires sor ]a Vie de Petrarqne, torn. 1. p. 330^ 

* Baronius, in his index to the twelHth volume of his Annals, has fonnd a fair and 
easy excase. He makes two heads, of Romani Catholici and Schisunatici : to the for? 
mer he applies all the good, to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

t The heresies of the twelfth centory may be fonnd in Mosheim, (Institat Hist, 
Bedca. p. 419—437.) who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Brescia. Id 
the tenth volume I have described the sect of the Panlicians, and followed their mi- 
l^tioo from Anoenia to Thrace and Bolgaria, Italy and France. 

« The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho bishop of Frisin>> 
gen, (Chron. lib. 7. o. 31. de Gestis Frederioil. lib. 1. o. 27. lib. 9. c. 21.) and in the 
third book of the Ligorinns, a- poem of Gnnther, who flourished A. D. 1200, in the 
monastery of Paris near Basil. (Fabric. Btbliol. Latin, med. et infimas ^tatis, turn. 3. 
p. 134,.I75*) The long passage that relates to Arnold is produced byGuelltmau. (do 
Rebus Helveticis, lib. 3. c. 5. p. 108.) 
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by a mixture of important and beneficial truths. In his 
theological studies, he had been the disciple of the fa- 
mous and unfortunate Abelard," who was likewise in- 
volved in the suspidon of heresy ; but the lover of Eloisa 
was of a soft and flexible nature ; and his ecclesiastical 
judges were edified and disarmed by the humility of his 
repentance. From this master, Arnold most probably 
imbibed some metaphysics.! definitions of the Triflity, re- 
pugnant to the taste of the times : his ideas of baptism 
and the eucharisfc are loosely censured; but apolitical 
heresy was the source of his fame and misfortunes. He 
presumed^ to quote the declaration of Christ, that his 
kingdom is not of this world : he boldly maintained, that 
the sword and the sceptre were intrusted to the civil 
magistrate ; that temporal honours and possessions were 
lawfully vested in secular persons; the abbots, the bishops, 
and the pope himself, must renounce either their state 
or their salvation ; and that after the loss of their reve- 
nues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of the faithful 
would sufl^ice, not indeed for luxury and avarice, but for 
a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual labours. During 
a short time, the preacher was revered as a patriot ; and 
the discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop 
was the first-fruits of his dangerous lessons. But the 
favour of the people is less permanent than the resent- 
ment of the priest; and after the heresy of Arnold had 
been condemned by Innocent the Second,^ in the gene- 
ral council of the Lateran, the magistrates themselves • 
were urged by prejudice and fear to execute the sen- 
tence of the church. Italy could no longer afford a re- 
fuge, and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 

» Tlie picked wit of Bajle wm amased io composing, with maoh levity .sodleani- 
ing, the arlioles of Abtlard, Foulques, Helmet in his Diotionaire Cfrilique. Tbe dis«> 
pute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of scbtilaalic and positive djyioitj, is well Milder- 
atood bjr lUosbeiin. (lostilut. I^ist. £ccles. p. 413 — 415.) 

' . ^ r Uamnatos ab illo 

Prapsale, qui Dam^ros vetitum conliugere Dostros 
Nomen ab innocua dqcit laudabile vilk. 
We roaj applaad the dexterity and corracliiwi of Ligurioas> who tams the iiop«tttIcal 
——I of JnnQceiit 11. into a coiupIiinetiU 
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Alps, till: he fogtid a safe and hospitable shelter in Zu- 
rich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. Fromfa Ro- 
man station,' a royal villa, a chapter of noble virgins, 
Zurich had gradually increased to a free and flourishing 
city ; where the appeals of the Milanese were sometimes 
tried by the imperial commissaries.* In an age less ripe 
fer* reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius was h6ard 
with applause : a l^ave and simple people imbibed and 
]ong retained the colour of his opinions ; and his^art, or 
Hierit, seduced the bishop of Conslance, arid even the 
pc^'s legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of 
thdr master and their order. Their tardy zeal was 
quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Bernai*d ;'^ 
and tfie enemy of the diurch was driven, by persecution, 
tp'the desperate measure of erecting his standard in 
Rome itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter, 
c Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discre- He ezimrto 
tion : he was protected^ and had perhaps been invited, to restore 
by the nobles and people ; and in the service of freedom, iltf*^ 
his eloquence thundered over the. seven hills. Blend- i^^^'^"** 
ing-in the same discourse the texts of Livy and St. Paul, 
uniting the motives of gospel, and of classic, -enthusiasm, 
he- admonished the Romans, how strangely their patience 
land the vices of the clergy had degenerated- from the 
primitive times of the church and the city. He ex- 
horted them, to assert the inalienable rights 6f men 
and Christians; to restore the laws and magistrates 
of- the republic; to respect the name of the emperor; 

* A Romtn inscriplion of Statio Taricensfs has been foiind at Zarich ; (d'Anville, 
;Wptioe ile raniienne Ganle, p. 642— 644.) bat it is wUhoiiiaaflcieiit yamnt,. that the 
city and canton have usurped, and even monopolised, the names of Tigaram and Pa- 
gos Tigarinas. 

» Gailliroan (do Rebns Helveticis, lib. 3. c. 5. p. 106.) reoapitolates the donation 
(A. D. ,833.) of the emperor LjbwU the Pieas to his daughter the abbess Hildegardis. 
Cnrtimi nostram Turegnm in ducatn Alamanniie in pago Dorgangensi, with villages, 
woods, meadows, wifters, riaves, ohnrches, &c. a noble gift. Charles the Bold gave 
the jns moDele ; the citj was walled nnder Otho I. ; and the line of the bishop of Pri- 
jpingen, - 

Nobile Taregnm mvltarom capia reram^ ^ 

in repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich. 

^ Bernard, epistol. 195, 196. torn. 1. p. 187—190. Amidst his inrectives be drops 
« 'prefiioas acknowledgment, qui, ntinam qnam sanae esset doctrinse quam district^ 
^st vite. Ho owns that Arnold woald bt a vilatblt acquitition for tbo ebaroli. 
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bat to Qonfiiie their shi^^ienl to. the spiiitml goyert^, 
meat o{\m flock.'' Nor could bis .spintiial gQxemn^s^ 
escape the oeosure and control of the reformer ; md 
the inferior clergy were taught^ by his lessonis^rto r^^ 
the C9r4inals9 who had usurped a despptjic cqmiiiwil 
over tte tw^ty-eight regions or. parishes of Roin^4*^ 
The revohxlion was.nqt aecomplishedyrithoutrapin^iuid 
▼ioleiice, this effusion of bloody and the degioiitk>¥ii9J^ 
hi^use^; ith^ victorious faotion wb$ enriched wilb tii^ 
qpqils c^Jthe qlergy and the adverse nobles. Aroq^j^ 
Brep(na^joye4> or deplored, the effects of his i^io^^i^:? 
his. reign continued above tei) years, while twp popfK^ 
Iiinpqmt the S^^ond and Anastasius theFourUi, eiljh^ 
trembly in the Vatican^, or wander^ as exiles iq jA)8 
adjaqent cities. They were succeeded by a inqre vigof-r 
, . Gusand fortunate pontifi^ Adrian the Fpipth/ the efifj^ 
Engli^Qian who hap ascesided the thrcme of St., Pe|er ; 
and whose m^it emerged from the mean copditiqn fif 4 
monk, and almost a be^ar, in the monastery of St. Mr 
bans. On the first proyocat^n, of a cardinal killed, or 
wounded in the Greets, he cast an interdict on tbusgculty 
people; and, from Christpias to Easter, Rome was der 
prived of the real or imaginary comforts of re^gic«l$ 
wcM^ip. The Ron^ans had d^pised their temporal 
prince: th^ submitted, with grief and terror, to itf/^ 
censures of thei^ spiritual &ther : their guilt was ex^ 
{nated by penance, and the banishment of the se(|itious 
preacher was the price of their absolution. But the.rer 
venge of Adrian was yet unsatisfied, and the approach* 
ing coronation of Frederic Barbarossa was fatal to the 

f He adf ised the Romans, 

CoMiltis aimisqae ana niedenmioa samma 
Arbitrio tiaotare suo : nil jaris in b^ re 
PoDtifioi sammo, modtcBm coooedere regi 
SaadelMfct popiile. Sic issi stoltas utrd[qae 
Migestate, ream geminae ae fecerat aulas. 
Nor is tbe poetry of Gontber different from the prose of Otho. 

* See Barooios (A. D. 1148* no. 38, 39.) from tbe Vatican M SS. He londlj con- 
demns Arnold (A. D. 1141, no. 3<) as the lather of the political heretlca, fibo«e vAlf 
eneeUi^n hurt btA ill P ataoei 

« The English reader may.ooBsnlt the Biographia Britannica* Adrian iV. bul^^r 
awB. writers h^ve adied Bothioi^ t« the ifu»e or me^ jjLa of 4heii countrjr^iaii. , , 
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bold reformer, wlio had offended, though not in tai 
equal degree, the heads of the church and state. In 
their interview at Viterbo, the pope represaited- to (he- 
emperor the furious ungovernable spirit of the Romans i* 
the intuits, the injuries, the fears, to which his p^son 
and his'clergy were continually exposed ; and the per« 
fikious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which must 
subvert the principles of civil, as well as ecdesiastical, 
subordination. Frederic Was convinced by the^ ar- 
guments, or tempted by the desire of the imperial 
crowns in the balance of ambition, the innocence or 
life of an individual is of small account; and their com* 
mon enemy was sacrificed to a moment of political con-^ 
cord. After his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been 
protected by the viscounts of Campania, from whoth he 
was extorted by the power of Caesar ; the prefect of the 
city pronounoed his sentence 5 tlie martyr of freedom Hw«xewi- 
was burnt alive in the presence of a careless and ungrate- a!d, iisd. 
fill people ; and his ashes were cast into the Tyber, lest 
the heretics should collect and worship the relics of 
their master/ The clergy triumphed in his death : with 
his ashes, his sect was dispersed ; his memory still lived 
in the minds of the Romans. Prom his school they 
had probably derived a new artide of faith*, that the me- 
tropolis of the Catholic church is exempt from the pe- 
nalties of excomm unication and interdict. Their bishops 
might argue, that the supreme jurisdiction, which they 
exercised over kings and nations, more especially em- 
braced the city and diocess ot the prince of the apostles. 
But they preached to the winds, and the same principle 
that weakened the effect, must temper the abuse, of 
the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief, lUitonitioii 
that as eady as the tenth century, in their first struggles Mte."**" 
against the Saxon Othos, the commonwealth was vindi- A.D.1144. 

. ' Beftide» the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventores of Arnold are 
rekted bj the biographer of Adrian IV. (Moratori, Script. Rer am, ItaU torn. 3. p* 1. 
p.441,44«.) 
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oated aild restored by the senate and people of Roihe;^ 
thkt two consuls were annually elected among the nobles^ 
and that ten or twelve plebeian magistrates revived the 
name and office of the tribunes of the commoD».< But 
this venerable structure disappears before the light of cri-* 
tieism^ In the darkness Of the middle age»^ the appiel^ 
lations of senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuky may 
Sjomietiihes be discovered.** They were bestowed by the 
eniperors, or a$sumed by th^ most powerful citizens, to 
denote their rank^ their honours/ and perhaps the chmk 
of a pure and patrician descent ; but they float on the sur<- 
face, without a series or a substance ; ther tides of meti^ not 
the orders of government;^ and it is only fiom the year 
of Christ 1 144, that the ^tablishment of the senate is da^ 
ted, as a glorious era, in the acts of the city. A new consti*^ 
tution w»s^ hastily framed by private^ambition, or popular 
enthusiasm ; nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, pro- 
duce an antiquary to explain, or a legislator to restore^ the 
hafmony and proportions of the ancient model. The as^ 
^embly of a free, of an armed, people will ever speak in 
loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular distri^ 
bulion of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the 
wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the 

ff Dacange (GIom. Latimfatis mediae et infimae JEiAiii, Deoarohones^ torn. 2. p. 7S6t) 
gives me- a qaotatioti from Blondus; (decad. 2. lib. 2.) Duo consales ex nobilitale 
qootannis fiebaot, qni ad vetastum consnlam exemplar sammas rernm pneesaeot. 
And in Siffomaa (de Regno Italiir, lib. 6. opp. torn. 2, p, 400.) I read of the coosola 
and tribdneft of the tenth centarj. Both Blondas, and even Sigonias, too freely co- 
pied the olasaio met hod of soppljing, from reason or fancy, the defioiency of recotdi* 

^ In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. torn. S. p. 1 . p. 408.) 
it Roman is mentioned as consdiis natns in the beginning of the tenth centory. Mi^ 
ratori (dissert. 5.) discoverti, in the year 95|and 956, Gratianns in Dei nomine cpn« 
hu] et dax, Georgias ^consul et dax ; and in 1015, Romanns, brother of Gregory 
Vlir. prbodly, but vaguely, styles himself consal et dax et omnium Romanorom 
senator. 

' 4^'^^^^ ^* ^^® *®"*^ century,' the Greek emperors conferred on the dukts of Ve* 
nice, Naples, Amalphi. &c. the title of vtrarof, or consols; (see Chron. Sagornini, 
passim.^ and the successors of (jfiarlemagne would not abdicate any 6f thdr piteroga# 
,. five. But, in general, the names of consul and senator, which may be found among 
the French and Germans, STgnify no more than count and lord. {Signeur, Docange, 
Glossar.) The monkish writers are often ambitious of 6ne classic words. 

^ The most constitutional form is a diploma of Olho 111. (A. D. 998.) Consutibni 
senat&s pdptiliqire Romaiii ; but the act is probably spurious. At (he coronation of 
Henry I. A,D. 1014, the historian Ditbmar (apod Maratori, dissert. %3.) describes 
him , a senatoribns dDodecirovallatum, qnorum nex rasi barb&, alii pi'oIix&, mysttoe in- 
cedebttiit cum baeuHs. The senate is mentioired in the panegyric of Berengarius^ 
(p. 406.) 
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adverse orators^ and the slow operation of votes andbal^ 
lots, could not easily be adapted by a blind itiultitude, ig- 
norant of the arts, and insensible of the benefits, of legal 
government. It was proposed by Arnold to revive "and 
discriminate the equestrian order; but what could be the 
motive or measure of such distinction?* The pecuniary 
qualification of the knights must have been reduced -to 
the poverty of the times : those times no longer required 
their civil functions of judges and farmers of the reve- 
nue ; and their primitive duty, their military service on 
horseback, was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and 
the spirit of chivalry. The j urisprudence of the republife 
was useless and unknown : the natioifis and families of 
Italy, who lived under the Roman and barbaric laws, were 
insensibly mingled in a common mass ; and sorne faint 
tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the me- 
mory of the code and pandects of Justinian. With their 
liberty, the Romans might doubtless have restored the 
appellation and ofHce of consuls ; had they not disdained 
a title so promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities, that 
it has finally settled on the humble station of the agents 
of commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of the 
tribunes, the formidable word that arrested the public • 
counsels, suppose or must produce a legitimate demo- 
cracy. The old patricians were the subjects, the modern 
barons the tyrants, of the state; nor would the enemies 
of peace and orders who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian ma- 
gistrate."* * 

In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave TheCapiioi. 

' In anoieot Rome, the equeelrian order wa6.not ranked with the senate and people 
•s a third branch of the repablic till the oonsulsbip of Cicero, who assauies the merit 
of tb6 eatabliahment (Plin. Hist. Nat«ir. 33. 3. Beaofort Repabliqno Romaioe, torn. U 
p- 144— 155.) 

'^ The repablicao plan of Arnold of Bresoia i^ Ibas stated bj Gonther : 

Qain.eliain titnlos arbis renovare Tetaslos ; 

Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jora tribnnoram, sanctum reparare tenalam, 

Bl sehio fe^sas.matasqae reponere leges. 

Lapsa rainofis, et adhue peodentia maris 

Reddere primaero Capitolia prisca nilori. 
Bot of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others no more tfaaa words. 
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a new existence and era to Rome, we may observe the 
real and important events that marked or confirmed her 
jpolitical independence. I. The Capitoline hill, one of 
her seven eminences,"* is about four hundrted yards an 
iength, and two hundred in breadth. A flight of a hun- 
x}red steps led to the summit of theTarpeian rock; and 
far steeper was the ascent before the declivities hadbeen 
Smoothed, and the precipices filled by the rains of fallea 
edifices. From the earliest ages, the C^tol had been 
used as a temple in peace, a fortress in war : after the loss 
bf the city, it maintained a siege against the victoiious 
Crauls, and the sanctuary of empire was occupied; ^aSr 
saulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and Ves- 
pasian.'' The temples of Jupiter and his kindred deities 
had. crumbled inio dust; their place. was supplied by. mo- 
nasteries and houses ; and the solid walls^ Uie long and 
•ahelving porticos, were decayed or ruined by the lapse 
t)f time. It was the first act of the Romans, an act of 
freedom, to restore the strength, though not the beauty, 
of the Capitol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and coun- 
;sels : and as often as they ascended the hill, tbe coldest 
-minds miist have glowed with the remembrance of their 
Thmtdn. ranccstorsi II. The first Caesars had been invested with 
-the exclaave coinage of the gold and silver ; to the senate 
they abandoned the baser metal of bronze or copper .^ 
The emblenis and legends were inscribed on a more am- 
ple field by the genius of flattery ; and the prince was 
relieved from the care of celebrating his own virtues. 
The successors of Diocletian despised even the flattery 
of the senate : their royal officers at Rome, and in the 
provinces, assumed the sole directbn of the mint; and 

. B After maay dispatei Bmong the. antiquaries of Rome, it seems determined, that 
the samniit of tbe Capitoline hill next the rirer is strictly the Mons Tarpeins, tl|e 
Ars^ and thi|i on the oOier sommit«'tbe cbdrcfa and conrent of Araceli, the barefoot 
frilirs of St. Francis occapj tbe temple of Jopiten (Nandini, Roma Aotioa, lib. 5. 
0.11—16.) 

• Tacit. Hist. 3. 69, 70. 

P This partition of tbe'noble and baser metalf between the emperor and senate most 
however be adopted, not' as a positive ^t, bat as the probable opinion of the best 
anliqnaries. (See tbe Seienoe des Medaillesof the Fere Jonbert, torn. 2.p.208— 311« 
in the improved and scarce ediUon of the Baron de la Baslie.) 
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the same prerogative was inherited by the Gothic kings 
of Italy, arid the long series of the Greek, the Frendi, 
and the German dynasties. After an abdication of eight 
hundred years> the Roman senate asserted this honour- 
able and lucrative privilege*; which was tacitly renounced 
by the popes, from Paschal the Second to the establish- 
ment of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of these 
republican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
are shewn in the cabinets of the curious. On one of 
these, a gold medal, Christ is depictured holding in his 
left hand a book with this inscription: " The vow op 
THE Roman senate and people : Rome 'the capi- 
tal OP THE WORLD ;" ou the reverse, St. Peter deliver- 
ing a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown^ 
witii the name and arms of his &mily impressed on his 
shield.'' With the empire, the prefect of the city had de- Tk* pwfc<* 
clined to' a municipal officer ; yet he still exercised in the * ^' 
last appeal the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn 
sword, which he received from the successors of Otho, ^ 
was the mode of his investiture and the emblem of his 
functions.' The dignity was confined to the noble fami- 
lies of Rome ; the choice of the people was ratified by 
the popfe ; but a triple oath of fidelity must have often 
embarrassed the prrfect in the conflict of adverse duties/ 
A servant, in whom they possessed but a third share, was 
dismissed by the independent Romans: in his place they 
elected a patrician; but this title, which Charlemagne 

4 In bis twenty-sereoth disiertatlofi on the Antiqnitiet of Italj, (torn. 2. p. 559— 
.569.) -Maratori exhibits s series of the senstorisn eoins» which bore the obsoare Bunes 
of affortiati, infoHiati, provinni, paparini. Daring this period, all the popes, trithoat 
exoepting Boniftoe VIII. abstained from the right of ooioing, whioh wks resdmed bj 
his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in the conrt of Avignon. 

' A GenMp blrtoriaB, Genud Of Reieherspeg, (in Balne. Miseell. tom. 5. p. 64. 
apod Schmidt, Hist, des AUemands, tom, 3. p. 965») thas describes the constitntion 
-of Rome ia the eleventh century : 'Grandiova'iurbis et orbis negotia spectant ad Ro- 
mannm pontificem itemqne ad Romannm imperatorem ; stve lUias vioariom arbispiw- 
fectnm, qui de sni dignitate respicit atmmqne, videlicet dominnm papam ooi hioiu, 
homininm, et dominnm imperatorem a gno aeoipit sosb pqtestatis insigne, scilicet gla- 
dinmexertam. 

■ The words of a contemporary writer (Pandnlph. Pisan. in VSt. Pasohal II. 
p. S57, 358.) describe the election and oath of the prefect in IjlS, ineonsnltis pn- 

tribvs ..... loca praefectoria Landes pnefeeloric comitomm appkn- 

sam jnratomm popnlo in ambooem ^.ttUevant confirmari enm in nrbt , 

ptsefeotnm |iftant. « 

VOL. till. U 
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had tiot disdained, was too lo&f for a dticea or a sab^ 
Ject ; and, after the first fervour of rebdlion, they con- 
sented without nductanoe to the restoration of the pte- 
f0ct« About fifty years after this e?ent. Innocent the 
Third, the inost amUtious, or at least the most fortu- 
nate, of the pont^, delhrered the Bomans and him- 
sdf ^m this bac^ of foreign dominion ; he invested 
the prefect with a banner instrad of a sword, aod absdved 
him from all dependence of oaths or service to the Ger- 
man emperors^ In his place an eccle^astic» a present or 
fotnre cardinal, was named by the pope to the civil go- 
vernment of Rome; but his jurisdiction has been m^ 
dnced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of freedom, 
, the right or exercise was derived from die striate and 
*■•**! people. IV^ After the revival of the senate,'' the oon- 
•ruw ••- script fathers (if I may use the expression) wei« invested 
with the legislative and execative power ; but their views 
seldom reached beyond the present day $ alid that day 
was most frequently dkturbed by violafice and tumult. 
In its utmost pleuitude, the order or assembly conristed 
of fifty-six senators,* the most eminent of whom were 
distinguished by the title of coutisellors : they v^ere no* 
minated, perhaps annually^ by the people ; and a pre- 
vious choice of their electors, ten persons in ^9ach region, 
or pari^, might sffotd a basis for a free and permanent 
cQnstituti(»i. The popes, who in this tempest submitted 
rather to bend than to breaks confirmed, by tceaty, the 
establishment and fuivileges of the senate, and expected 
from time^ peace, and religion, the restoration of their 
government. The motives of public and private interest 
might sometimes dmw from the Romans an occasional 
and temporary sacrifice of their claims ; and. they re- 

^ < Urbis prefeetam id ligism fhlelitatem recepit, et per mantum qaod illi donavit 
de prasfeclDri earn pablioe iiivesti?it, qai asqae ad id tempos jaramento fidelitatif 
hnperatori fait obligatos, el ab eo/pnefeetanet tendit bovorem. (Gesta IbnooeDt III. 
j»i Marmtori. tou. 3w p. 1. p. 487.) . 

■ Se« Otbo Prising. Chron. 7. 31. de Gesti Frederic I. lib. 1. o'. 37, 
' Oar Goontrjmao, ^^$^J Hoveden, speaks of Ibe sing^Ie senators, of ibe Copuci 
familj^&cc. qaoram tempotibas melius regebalar R'oma^ quam nuoc (A. I>< 1194) e«t 
temporiboi Ivi Mnatonm. (Dacange, Gloss, torn. 6. p^ 191. Senatores,) 
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ne\Ved their oath of a:llegiahice to the successor of St. Pe- 
ter and Constantine, the lawful head of the church and 
the republic.^ 

The union arid vigour of a public council was dissolved T*»e office 
in^a lawless city ; and the Romaqs soon adopted a more 
strong and simple mbde of administration; .They con* 
densed the name and authority of the senate in a single 
magiMrate, or two coUeagues ; 'and, as they were changed 
at the end of a year^ or of six months^ the greatness of the 
trds^ i/t^oMipensated by theishortness of the tepm. Bu^ 
in this transient reign ^ &e senators of Rome indulged 
their avaitice and amotion ; their justiceiwas perverted 
by the interest of thdr family aijid faction : and as they ' 
punished' only their eneoues, they were obeyed only by 
their adherents. Anarchy; no longer tempk'ed by the 
pa^liriil care <;^ their bishop, admonished the Romans ^ 
that they were incapable of governing theinselves; arid 
they, sought dbroadthoseblessing? which they were hope- 
kks of finding at home. In the same age, and from the 
same rfiotives, most of the Italian republics were prompt- 
ed' to embrace a measure, whidh, howefver strange it may 
seem, was adapted toitheir situation, and productive of 
the most salutary efFee*s.* They chose, in some foreign 
bilt friendly city, an impartial magistrate, of noble ibirth 
and unblemished character, a soldier and a statesman, 
recommended by the voice of fame and his country, to 
whom they delegated, for a time, the supreme adminis- 
tration of peace and war. The compact between the go- 
vehior and the governed was sealed with oaths and sub* 
scriptions ; and the duration of his power, the measure 

f Mnratori (aksert. 42. torn. 3. p, 785—788.) has pttblUbed ao Qrigioal treaty : 
Cooeordia inter D. noatram'papaTO Ciementem III. et seyalores popali R«imaiii super 
rei^alibos et aliis dignitattbus arbis, &c. anno 44fi senates. The senate speaks, and 

' speaks with aathorltf : Redinitis ad prx^ens habebimus dabitls pres- 

bjteria jurabimns pacem et fidelitatem, &c/ A charlula dc fenementis To|- 

calani, dat^d in the forty-seventh year of the same era, and coafirmed decreto am- 
plissimi ordinis senatAs, acclamatidne P. R. publice CapitoKo oonsistentis. It is 
there we find the diiFerence of senatores consiliarii and simple senators. (Maratpri, 
dUserL 42- tora. 3. p. 787—789.) 

» Mnratori (dissert. 45.tom. 4. p. 64—92) |ia« fnlTy explained this inode of go- 
temment*, and the Oeulu$ Pattcralts, which he has given at the end, is a treatise «r 
sermon on the datiei of these foreign iDftgi»trtttec. 

U2 
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of his Stipend, the nature of their mutual obligations^ 
were defined with scrupulous precision. They swore to 
obey him as their lawfiil superior ; he pledged his £iith 
to unite the indifference of a stranger with the zeal of a 
patriot. At his choice, four or six knights and civilians, 
his assessors in arms and justice, attended the "pode^ta^ 
who mmntained, at his own expense, a decent retinue 
of servants and horse»; his wife, his son, his brother, 
who might bias the affections of the judge, were lefb be- 
hind ; during the exercise of his office, he was not per- 
mitted to purchase land, to contract an alliance, or even 
to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor 
could he honourably depart till he had satisfied the com- 
plaints that might be urged against his government. 
BnMM It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
a!d!'i25s tury, that the Eomans called from Bdlogna the senator 
—1258. Branc^eone,** whose feme and merit have been rescued 
from oblivion by the pen of an English historian. A 
just anxiety for his reputation, a clear foresight of the 
difficulties of the task, had engaged him to riefuse the 
honour of their choice ; the statutes of Rome were sus- 
pended, and his office prolonged to the term of three 
years. By the guilty and licentious he was accused as 
cruel ; by the clergy he was suspected as partial ; but 
the friends of peace and order applauded the firm and up- 
right magistrate by whom those blessing^ were restored; 
no criminals were so powerful as to brave, so obscure as 
to elude, the justice of the Senator. By his sentence, 
two nobles of the Annibaldi family were executed on a 
gi][d)et4 and he inexorably demolished, in the city and 
neighbourhood, one hundredand forty towers, the strong 

' » In the JUtid writera, at least of the nlver age, the title of pot€Mat wu transferred 
^om the office to the magistrate/ 

Hojns qui tn^tur prsetextam samere maTia; 
■. . AoFidenarnm Gabionunqaeessepoteitas. 

(Juvenal. Satir. 10. 99.) 
i> See the life and death of Brapcaleone, in the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, 
p. 741. 757. 792. 797.799* SIO.^SS. 833. 836. 840. The mnltitode of pilgrima 
.jod suitors connected Rome and St. Albania; and the resentment of the BngllsU 
. elorgj promptedthemlo nfoim whcmfer the popes werelfomhled and oppreised. 
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shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a simple 
bishop^ was compelled to reside in his diocess ; and tfie 
standard of Brancaleone was displayed in the field ^th 
terror and effect. His services were repaid by the in- 
gratitude of a people unwortliy of the happiness which 
they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he had pro- 
voked for their sake, the Romans were excited to depose 
and imprison their bene&ctor ; nor would his life have 
been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge for ' 
his safety. Before his departure, the prudent senator 
had required the exchange of thirty hostages of the no- 
blest &milies of Rdme ; on the news of his danger, and 
at the prayer of his wife, they were more strictly guarded ; 
and Bologna, in the cause of honour, sustained the thun- 
ders of a papal interdict. This generous resistance al- 
lowed the Romans to compare the present with the past ; 
and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. 
The remainder of his government. was firm and fortu- 
nate ; and as soon as envy was appeased by deadi, his 
head, enclosed in a precious vase, was deposited on a lofly 
column of marble.^ 

The impotence of reason and virtue recommended in <»•»*•• of 
Italy a more effectual choice; instead of a private citizen, A^^'isas 
to whom they yielded a voluntary and precarious obe- ■^^*'®- 
dience, the Romans elected for their senator some prince 
of independent power, who could defend them from their 
enemies and themselves. Charles of Anjou and Pro- 
vence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch of the 
age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples 
from the pope, and the office of senator from the Roman 
people.^ As he passed through the city, in his road to 

« Mmttbew Paris thus end* his aeoooBt: Caput ▼«ro ipsins BraiioaI«oiiis in Tas^ 
'^nvtioso saper uuuiBoreain eolomnam oottooatwii, in signnin sni Talons et prolnUtis, 
^nasi reliqaias, saperstitiosenimii etpomposesastalcniBt. Paerat eoim sapeifeoniiii 
p^i^itiam el malefiutoram nrbis malleas «t eistirpator, et popoli protaetor et defen- 
wt, ▼eriutis et jnstitiie imitator et amator. (p. 840.) A biographer of Iimooeiit IV. 
(Moralori, Script torn. S. p. 1. p* 591,592.) draws a less favoarable portrait of this 
' Ghibelline senator. 

^ Hie eleofion of Charles of Aojoa to the office of peipetaal senator of Romo is 
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victory, he received their oath of allegiance, lodged in the 
Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short visit the. harsh 
features of hte despotic character. Yet even Charles was 
exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who saluted 
with the same acclamations the passages of his rival, the 
unfortunate Conradin ; and a powerful avenger, who 
reigned in the Capitol, alarmed the fears and jealousy of 
the popes. The absolute term of his life was superseded 
by a renewal every third year ; and the enmity of Nicholas 
the Third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate the go- 
vernment of Rome, In his bull, a perpetual law, the 
imperious pontiff asserts the truth, validity, and use, of 
the donation of Constantine, not less essential to the 
peace of the city than to the independence of the church; 
establishes the annual election of the senat(H* ; and form- 
ally disqualifies all emperors^ kings, princes, and persons 
Pope Mar. of an eminent and conspicuous rank/ This prohibitory 
a!d.i«8i. clause vtbs repealed in hisv own behalf by Martin tbs 
Fourth^ who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Ro- 
mans. In the presence, and by the authority of the .peo- 
ple, two electors conferred, not on the pc^s, but on the 
noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of senator, and the 
supreme administration of the republic,^ to hold during 
his natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself ch: 
The emtje. his dcputics. About fifty ycars afterward, the s?troe title 
of BavwTa, was granted to thje emperor Lewis of Bavaria ; and the 
A. D. 1348. ijjjgj-ty of Rome was acknowledged by her t>yo sovereigns, 
who accepted a municipal office in the goverrMne^nt of 
their own metropolis. 
Addresses In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of 
the einp«- Brcscia had inflamed their minds against the church, 

row. 

menlioned by the bistoriiwts in the eighth .Tolnme of the collectioQ. of ttitratori, hf 
Nicholas de .Iam8illa» (p. 593.) ^he monk of Padoii, (p. 724.) Sabu Malupiot, (lib. 
2. c. 9. p. 808«) and Ricordano Malespiqi. (c. 177. .p. 999.) 

« The high sonnding bull of Nicholas III. which founds his temporal ftorereigntj 
on the duiiulion oi' Cons^intine, is stitl extant; ftod as it has been inserted by Jbai" 
face VI 11. ill the Sexte of the Decretals, it inast be received by ibe CalhoUcs»:ttr«t 
least by Ihe Papists, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

^ 1 am indebted to Fleiury (Hiat. £oolc8..toro. 19, p. 30Q.) fop m ^iraoi of tlii* 
Roman act, wbich he has taken from the Ecclesiasticid Annals of Oderlcu R»yM4* 
dus, A. P. l^^Sl. no. 14, 15. 
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the Romans artfiilly laboured to coacilia|:e the &vour of 
the empire^ and to recommend their m^rit and services 
hi the cause of Caesar. The style of their ambassadoris cwd 
to Conrad the Third and Frederic the First, is ^ mix- a. 0.114^ 
tare of flattery and pride, the tradition and the ignbrance 
of their own history.* After some complaint of his si- 
lence aqd neglect^ they exhort the former of these princes 
to pass the Alps, and assume from tlieir hands the im<^ 
perial crown, "We beseech your majesty, not to dis- 
dain the humility of your sons and vassals, not to listen to 
the accusations of our common enemies, who calumniate 
tl^/sj^ate as hostile to your throne^ who sow the seeds 
of discord, that they may reap the harvest of destruction. 
The pope and the Sicilian are united in ai> impious league 
to oppose our liberty and your coronation. With the 
blessing of God, our zeal and courage has hitherto de- 
bated their attetnpts. Of their powerful and factious 
adherents, more especially the Frangipani, wehave taken 
by as99ult the houses and turrets ; some of these are oc^ 
copied by our troops, and some are levelled with the 
gixMiad. The Milviaxi bridge, which they had broken, 
is restored and fortified for your safe passage ; and your 
army may enter the ci^ without being annoyed from the 
castle of St Angelo, AH that we have done, and all th^t 
we design, is for your honour and sehrice, in the loyal 
hope, that you will speedily ^pe^r in person, to vindi- 
cate those rights which have teen invaded by the clergy, 
to revive the dignity of the empire, smd to surpass the 
fame and glory of your predecessor^. May ybu fix your 
residence in Rome, the capital of the world ; give laws to 
Italy and the Teutonic kingdpm ; and imitate the exam- 
ple of Constantine and Justinian,^ who, by the vigou? of 

K These letters and speeches are preserved hj Otho biBiiop of Frismgen, (JMmc, 
Bibliot. Lat. med. et infim. lorn. 5.' p. 186, 18^.) perhaps the noblest of historians : 
lie was son of iieopold, marqais of Anstria ; his molher, Agnes, was daughter of the 
ejnperor Henry IV. and he was half-brother and nncle to Oonrad IH. and Frederie f , 
Ife has left, in seven books, a Cbruniole of the Times ; in two, the Gestm Prederici I. 
the laKt of which is inserted in the sixth vdiine nf ]VI||l!a(ori'» historitas. ^ 

^ We deshre (said the ignorant Romans) to restore ihe empire in enm statvm,^4y 
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the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth.*** 
But these splendid and. fallacious wishes were not che- 
rished by Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed 
on the Holy Land^ and who died without visiting Rome 
soon aftqr his return from the Holy Land. 
I'D^usk" ^^ nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was 
more ambitious of the imperial crown ; nor had any of 
.the successors of Otho acquired such absohite sway over 
the kingdom of Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical 
and secular princes, he gave audience in his camp at Sutri 
to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus addressed him in 
a free and florid oration : *' Incline your ear to thequeen 
of cities ; approach with a peaceful and friendly nuiul the 
precincts of Rome,, which has cast away the yoke of the 
cl^i'gy^ c^nd is iippatient to crown her Intonate emperor. 
.Under your auspicious influence^ may the primitive times 
. be restored. Assert the prerogatives df the eternal city^ 
and reduce under her monarchy the insolence of the 
world. You are not ignorant^ that, in former ages, by 
* the wisdom of the senate, by the valour and discipline of 
the equestrian order> she extended her victorious arms 
to the east and west, beyond, the Alps, and over the 
islands of the ocean. By our sins, in the absence of our 
princes, the noble. institution of the senate has sunk in 
oblivion ; a^nd with our prudence, our strength has Iflte- 
wise. decreased. We have revived the senate .and the 
equestrian order: the counsels of the one, the arms 
of the otherj will be devoted to your person and the ser- 
vice of the empire. Do you not hear the language of the 
Roman matron ? You were a guest, I have adopted you 
as a dti^en ; a Transalpine stranger, I have elected you 
for my sovereign ;^ and given you myself and all that is 
mine. Your first and most sacred duty is to swear and 
subscribe that you will shed your blood for the republic ; 

fnit tempore ConsUntini et JatUnuiBi, qoi totam orbem Tigore senatos et p<^oU Ro- 

mani sois tenoere nanilnis. 

' ' ptbo Frpsiog. de Gestis Fredmriei I. lib. 1 . c. f 8. p. 6€t— €64. 

^ Hospes trM» eiTcm feci. Advena fnisti as Thtusalpinu partibas ] principem 
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that you will maintain in peace and justice the laws of 
the city and the charters of your predecessors ; and that 
you will reward with five thousand pounds of silver, the 
faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles in the Ca- 
pitol. With the name^ assume the character, of Augusr 
tus." The flowers of Latin rhetoric were not yet ex- 
hausted ; but Frederic, impatient of their vanity, inter- 
rupted the orators in the high tone of royalty and con- 
quest. " Famous indeed have been the fprtitude and wis- 
dom of the ancient Romans ; but your speech is not sea- 
soned with wisdom, and I could wish that fortitude were 
conspicuous in your actions. Like all sublunary things, 
Rome has felt the vicissitudes of time and fortune. 
Your noblest families were translated to the east, to the 
royal city of Constantine'; and the remains of your 
strength and freedom have long since been exhausted by 
the Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding 
the ancient glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate, 
the spirit of the knights, the discipline of the camp, the 
valour of the legions ? you will find them in the German 
republic. It is not empire, naked and alone ; the orna- 
ments and virtues of empire have likewise migrated be- 
yond the Alps to a more deserving people.^ They will 
be employed in your defence, but they claim your obe- 
dience* You pretend that myself or my predecessors 
have been invited by the Romans : you mistake the word; 
they were not invited ; they were implored. Prom its 
fordgn and domestic tyrants, the city was rescued by 
Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in our 
country ; and their dominion was the. price of your de- 
liverance. Under that dominion your ancestors lived 
and died. I claim by the right of inheritance and pos- 
session, and who shall dare to extort you from niy hands? 
Is the hand of the Franks" and Germans enfeebled by 

' Non cessitno1>is nadmn impeiiam, Tirtate soa amictam veDit, ornamenta iaa.«e- 
oom ttaxit. Penes nos suniconiales toi.&o. Cicero or Uvy woald not have reject- 
ed these images^ the eloqoeoce of a hurhariaii, bora and educated in the Hercynian 
forest. 

■>> Otbo of frisingen, who surely understood the Jaoguage of the eottrt and diet df 
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age ? Am I vanquished ? Am I a captive ? Am I not 
encoppasfied with the banners of a potent and invincible 
army? Yoa impose conditions on your master; you 
require oaths t if the conditioas are just^ an oath is sia^ 
perfluous; if unjust, it is criminal. Cap you doubt my 
equity ? It is extended to the meanest of my subjects. 
Will not my sword be unsheathed in the defence of the 
Capitol ? By that sword the northern kingdom of X>en- 
mark has been restored to the Roman ^mpire^ You 
prescribe the measure and the objects of my b«>unty, 
which flows in a copious but a voluntary stream. All 
will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied to nide 
importunity.*'" Neither the emperor nor the senate could 
maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. 
United with the pope, and suspicious of the RoihanSi 
Frederic continued his march to the Vatican : his con)r 
nation was disturbed by a sally from the Capitol ; »id if 
the numbers and valour of the Germans prevailed in the 
bloody conflict^ he could not safely encamp in the i»)e* 
sence of a city of which hp styled himself the sovereign. 
About twelve years afterward, be besieged Roxne* to 
seat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter ; and twelve 
Pisan galleys were inU'oduoed into the Tyber ; bujt the 
senate and people werjp say^ by the arts of negoAiati^i 
and the progress of disease ; ^or did Frederic or bis sue* 
cesi^rs reiterate the hostile attempt. Their lahm>Ms 
reigns were exercised by the popes, the <^rusades, and the 
independence of Lombardy and Germany 5 they courted 
the alliance of the Romans; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the Capitol the great standard, tjbke Carocou^ of 
Milan." After the extinction of the house of S.wabia, 

Germany, ip^alui of the Prapks in the twelllh oentarj fs (the reigning natloo (Pro* 
ceres Frauci, eqnitea Franci, manDs Francoram) .^ be adds, however, the epithet of 

" Otho Prising, de Gestis Frederici I. lih. 2. e. 9?. p. 720— 7213. lliese origwai 
and anthentio aets I have translated and abridged with freedom, jet with fidditjr. 

^ From the ohronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pepin, Macatori (dissert. S6. 
torn 9. p. 492.) bas transcribed this cariqos fact^ with the doggerel verses that ac^oa* 
panied the gift. 

Ave dccus orbis are! victos tibi destinor, ave ! 
Qurrus ab Au^usto Frcderico Ctt^are juslo. 
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they were banished beyond the Alps ; and their last co- 
ronations betrayed the impotence and poverty of the 
Teutonic .C^^sars.** 

Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire extend- ^^]^^*« 
ed from the Euphrates to the ocean, from mount Atlas •gfin«t the 
tOithe Grampian hills, a fanciful historian'* amused the,"o^oiUe" 
Romans with the picture of th^ir infant wars. ** There 
was a time (says Plorus) when Tibur and PraBne$te, 
our summer retreats, were the objects of hostile vows in 
the Capitol, when we dreaded the shades of the Arician ^ 
groves, when we could triumph without a blush over the 
nanieless villages of the Sabines and Latins, and even 
Cpribli could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious 
gei;ieral.'* The jM-ide of his contemporaries was gratified 
by the contrast of the past with the present : they would 
have been humbled by the prospect of futurity j by the 
pi^ediction, that after a thousand years, Rome, despoiled 
pf empire, aai contracted to her primeval limitsi, would 
renew the s^me hostilities on the same ground which 
w^ then decorated with her villas and gardens, ThQ 
adjacent tenjHory on either side of the Tyber was always 
claimed, and sometimes possessed, as the patrimony of &• 
P^ter ; but the barons assumed a lawless independence* 
and the cities too faithfully copded the revolt and discoid 
of the metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy 
the contumacious vassals of the church and senate ; and 

Vft VedioluiDni ! jam seatis speraere vuiam 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 
Brgp triampliQnini arbs poles memor eme priorom 
Qqos tibi roiltebant re^es qui bella gerebant. 
Ne ti Aee tacerd (I now use the Italian Disserlatiotis, torn. 1. p. 444.) cbe nell' 
anno 1727, una oopia desso Caroccio in jnarme diaazi ignoto si ftcopri nel Campido- 
glio, presso alle caccere di quel loogo, dove Sisto V. TaveaTalto rinctiiadere. Stava 
esso poslo Bopra quatro colonne di marmo fino colla seqoente inaorizione, &c. to the 
same purpose as the old iosoription. 

P The decline of the imperial arms and ai^tborilj in Italj is related with impartial 
learning in the Annals of Mqratori ; (torn. 10 — 12.) and the reader maj compare his 
narrative with the Histoire des AUemanda, (tom. 3, 4.) hy Schmidti who has do* 
served the esteem of his coantrymen. 

4 Tibur nano saborbaDom, etacstivfe Prnneste deticisB, noncopatisin eapitolio vo« 
tis petebantnr. The whole passage of Floras (lib. 1. c. 1 1.) maj be read with plea- 
Sttre, and has deserved the praiiie of a man of .genius. (CEuvres de Montesqaieo* 
tom. 3. p. 634, 635. quarto edition.^ . . . > 
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if their headstrong and selfish ambition was moderated 
by the pope, he often encouraged their zeal by the alli- 
ance of his spiritual arms. Their warfare was that of the 
first consuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the Ca- 
pitol ; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the 
harvests of their neighbours, engaged in tumultuary con- 
flict, and returned home after an expedition of fifteen or ' 
^ twenty days. Their sieges were tedious and unskilful: 

in the use of victory, they indulged the meaner passions 
of jealousy and revenge ; and instead of adopting the 
valour, they trampled on the misfortunes of their adver- 
saries. The captives, in their shirts, with a rope roimd 
their necks, solicited their pardon: the fortifications, 
and even the buildings, of the rival cities, were demo- 
lished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent 
villages. It was thus that the seats of the cardinal bi- 
shops, Porto, Gstia, Albanum, Tusculum, Praeneste, and 
Tibur or Tivoli, were successively overthrown by the 
ferocious hostility of the Eomans." Of these," Porto and 
Ostia, the two keys of the Tyber, are still vacant and 
desolate : the marshy and unwholesome banks are peo- 
pled with herds of buflalos, and the river is lost to every 
purpose of navigation and trade. The hills, which afford 
a shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have again 
smiled with the blessings of peace: Frescati has arisen 
near the ruins of Tusculum : Tibtir or Tivoli has re- 
sumed the honours of a city,* and the meaner towns of AI- 
bano and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the 
cardinals and princes of Rome. In the work of destruc- 

' Ne a feriUte Romanoram sicat faerant HostieDses, Portaenses, TaaoiiIaneDsef , 
Albaoenses, Labicenses, et nnper Tiburtiiii, destraerentar. (Matthew Paris, p. 757.) 
These events are marked in the Aikoals and Index (the eighteenth folorae) of Mn- 
wtori. 

* For the state or min of these sdburban eides, the banks of the Tyber, &c. see 
the liTelj pictoreof the P. Labat (Voyage enEspagne et en Italie), who had long re- 
tided in the neigbboqrhood of Rome ; and the more aecnrate description of which 
P. Eflchinard (Roma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topographical map of Cin- 
golani. 

■ . *^ Labat (torn. 3. p. 253.) mentions a recent decree of the Roman gotemment, 
which has severely mortified the pride and poverty of Tivoli : in civitate Tibartina 



k vivilnr civiliter. 
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tion^ the ambition of the Romans was often checked and 
repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their allies : in 
the first siege of Tibur, they were driven from their 
camp : and the battles of Tusculum'* and Viterbo* miirht S*****.*^^ 
be compared^ in their relative state^ to the memorable a. p. ii67. 
fields of Thrasymene and Cannae. In the first of these 
petty wars, thirty thousand Romans were overthrown by 
a thousand German horse, whom Frederic Barbairossa 
had detached to the relief of Tusculum ; and if we num- 
ber the slain at three, the prisoners at two, thousand, we 
shall embrace the most authentic and moderate account. 
Sixty-eight years afterward they marched against Viterbo Batuc of 
in the ecclesiastical state with the whole force of the aI D?ri54. 
city : by a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverse banners, with the keys of St. Peter ; and 
the pope's auxiliaries were commanded by a count of 
Thpulouse and a bishop of Winchester. The Romans 
were discomfited with shame and slaughter ; but the 
English prelate must have indulged the vanity of a 
pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one hun- 
dred, and their loss in the field to thirty, thousand 
men. Had the policy of the senate, and the discipline 
of the legions, been restored with the Capitol, the di- 
vided condition of Italy would have offered the fairest 
opportunity of a second conquest. But in arms, the 
modem Romans were not above ^ and in arts they were 
far below y the common level of the neighbouring repub- 
lics. Nor was their warlike spirit of any long continur- 
ance: afl:er some irregular sallies, they subsided in the 
national apathy, in the^ neglect of military institutions^ 
and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of foreign mer- 
cenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and eariy vegetation in J**^*"*^" 

« I depart from my nsliid mfBthod, of quoting only bj tbe date the Annals of Mara- 
tori, in consideration of the critical balance in which he has weighed nine contempo- 
rary writers,. who mention the battle of Toscalom. (torn. 10. p. 42 — 44. 

< Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter dn Rapibos, 
. wbo occdpied the see thirty-two year;, (A. P. 1S06-<112S8.) and is described, by tbe 
' fioglisb lustoriao, as a soldier and a statesman, (p. 178. 399.) 
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the vineyand of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, 
the chair of St, Peter was disputed by the votes, the ve- 
nality » the violence, of a popular election: the sanctua- 
ries of Rome were polluted with blood; and; from the 
third to the twelfth century, the church was distracted 
by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as the final 
appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, these mis- 
i^ieft were transient and local : the merits were tried by 
eqirity or favour ; nor could the Unsuccessful competitor 
long disturb the triumph of his rival. But after the em- 
perors had been divested of their prerogatives, after a 
maitim had been established, that the vicar of Christ is 
amenable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the 
holy see might involve Christendom in controversy arid 
war. The claims of the cardinals and inferior clergy, of 
the nobles and people, were vague and litigious : the free- 
dom of choice was overruled by the tumults of a city that 
no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease 
of a pope, two factions proceeded in diflferent churches 
to a- double election : the number and weight of votes, 
the priority of time, the merit of the candidates, might 
balance each other : the most respectable of the clergy 
were divided ; and the distant princes, who bowed before 
the spiritual throne, could not distinguisih the spurious, 
from the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often tjie 
authors of the schism, from the political motive of ob- 
posing a friendly to a hostile pontiff; and each of the 
competitors was reduced to suffer the insults of his ene- 
mies, who were not awed by conscience; and to purchase 
the support of his adherents, who were instigated by ava- 
Rigiitof rice or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual succession 
Uttitrti-" ^^ ascertained by Alexander the Third,^ who finally abo- 
'JJI^J^ Hshed the tumultuary votes of the clergy and people, and 
iiL defined the right of election in the sole college of cardi- 

' See Moftheim, iMtitnt. Hislor. Ecnlesiast. p. 401. 403. AYexaoder faimMir btd 
nearl J been* the victim of a contested election; and the dtiuMral m^riU of Innocent 
had onff -preponderated by tbe weight of geoittS and' learning whioh'St. Bernard caat 
into the scale. (See bia life and. writiogi.) 
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nals/ The three ofders of bishbpsi priests, and deaconsi 
were assimilated to each other by this important privi- 
lege: the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the first "''^• 
rank in the hierarchy ; they were indifFeredtly chosen 
among the nations of Christendom; and the possession of 
the richest benefices, of the most important bishopricks^ 
was not incompatible with their title and office. The 
senators of the Catholic churchy the coadjutors and le- 
gates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the 
symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud 
equality with kings ; and their dignity was enhanced by 
the smallness of their number, which, till the reign of 
Leo the Tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-five 
persons* By this wise regulation, all doubt and scandal 
were removed, and the root of schism was so effectually 
destroyed, that in a period of six hundred years, a double 
choice has only once divided the unity of the sacred col- 
lege. But as the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes 
had been made necessary, the election was often delayed 
by the private interest and passions of the cardinals ; and 
while they prolonged their independent reign, the Chris- 
tian world was left destitute of ia head. A vacancy of ^^tHoU.* 
almost three years had preceded the elevation of Gregory cu?e by 
the Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future abuse ; ^^^7i^ 
and his bull, afler some opposition, has been consecrated 
in the code of the canon law.* Nine days are allowed 
for die obsequies of •the deceased pope, and the arrival of 
the absent cardinals ; on the tenth, they are imprisoned, 
each with one domestic, in a common apartment, or con- 
clave f without any separation of walls or curtains ; a small 
window is reserved for the introduction of necessaries ; 
but the door is locked on both sides, and guarded by tlie 
magistrates of the city, to seclude them from all corre- 

t- s The origin, titles, imppHaDce, dre«a, pre«cdeBOjr, &e. of the Ronan cardina)*. 
are very ably discussed by Thomassiu ; (DisoipUoe de TEglisa, torn. 1. p. 196^ — 
1{?87.) botitbeir parple is miW modi faded. The sacred coilege was raised to the 
defioite nomjber o( sereaty-imo, to represent, under his vicar» llie disciples of Gfar»st. 
^ See the bull Df Gregory X. approbante saoro conoilio, in/the SexU of the Canon 
Law, (lib. 1. tit. ^, o. 3.) a sappkraent fo the Decretals, which Bonifinoe VIII. pro- 
nulgated at Rome in 1298, and addressed to all tlie nniversiUes of Eorope. 
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spondehoe with the. world. If the election he not con- 
summated in three days, the luxury of their tables is 
contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; and af- 
ter the eighth day, they are reduced to a scanty allow- 
ance of bread, water, and wine. During the vacancy of 
the holy see, the cardinals are prohibited from touching 
the revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare emer- 
gency, the government of the church ; all agreements 
and promises among the electors are formally annulled ; 
and their integrity is fortified by their solemn oath, and 
the prayers of the Catholics. Some articles of inconve- 
nient or superfluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, 
but the principle of confinement is vigorous and entire ; 
they are still urged, by the personal motives of health and 
freedcwn, to accelerate the moment of their deliverance ; 
and the improvement of ballot or secret votes has wrapped 
the struggles of the conclave** in the silky veil of charity 
and politeness.*" By these institutions, the Romans were 
excluded from the election of their prince and bishop ; 
and in the fever of wild and precarious liberty, they 
seemed insensible of the loss of this inestimable, privilege. 
A.D.isfs.The emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of 
the great Otho. After some negotiation with the magis- 
trates, the Roman people were assembled"* in the square 
before St. Peter's; the |)opeof Avignon, John the Twen- 
ty-second, was deposed ; the choice of his successor was 

k The genias of Cardinal de Retz had a right to paint a oooclaTe (of t&65), in 
which he was a spectator and an actor ; (Memoirs, torn. 4. p. 15 — 57.) but I am at a 
loss to appreciate the knowledge or ai^thoritj of an anonymoas Italian, whose history 
(Coudayi de Pontifict Romani, in quarto, 1667) has been continaed since the reign of 
Alexander VII. The accidental form of the work famishes a lesson, though not an 
antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, we emerge to the adoration of 
the successful candidate ; but the next page opens with his funeral. 

^ The expressions of cardinal de Rete are positire and (Mclnresque : On / Teeut 
toujonrs ensemble atrec le mdme respect, et la m6me civility que 1' on observe dans 
le cabinet des rois, avec la m^me politesse qa'on avoit dans- la conr de Henri III. 
avec la m£me familiarity que Ton Yoit dans les colleges ; aT,ec la m^me modestie, qai 
se remarqne dans les noviciats ; et areo la mdme charity, dii moins en iapparenoe, qui 
pourroit itre entre des freres parfiiitement unis. 

^ Reohiesti per bando (sajs John Villani) sanatori di Roma, e 52 del popolo, et 
.capitani de' 25 e coosoli, {eonuli f) ei 13 buone huomini, uno per none. Our know- 
ledge is too imperfect to pronounce how much of this constitution was tdmperaijf 
and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet it is fabdj iUnitrated bj the ancient 
statutes of Rome. 
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tatified by thtrir consent and applause. They freely voted 
for a xiew law, that their bishop shojtild never be absen^t 
more tba^ three uncmths in the year, and two days' jpur- 
ney from the city ; and th^t if he neglected to return 
en the third .^lammons,^ the public servant should be de- 
graded and dismissed.* But Lewis forgot his own debir 
lity and the prejudices of the times ; beyond the pre- 
cind:s of a» German camp, his useless phantom wa$ re- 
jected; the Romans despised their own workmanship 9 
the antipope implored the mercy of his( lawful sovereign/ 
and the exclusive right of the cardinals w^s more firmly 
established by this unseasonable attack. 

Had i^e election been always held in the Vatican, theAu««»e«f 
rights of the senate and people would not have :b6en vior* fromHoBM. 
lated wiidi impunity. But the Romans forgot, and .wene 
forgotten, in the absence of the successors of Gregory 
the Seveoth, who did not keep as a. divine precept their 
ordinary residence in the eity and diocess. The careof that 
diocess was less important than the government of the 
universal churdi ; nor could the^popes delight in a city 
in which thjcir authority was always opposed,^and their 
person was often endangered. From the persecution of 
tihe emperors, and the wars of Italy, they escaped beyond 
the Alps into the hospitable bosom of France ; from the 
tamults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live and 
die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Vi-» 
terbo, and the at^acent cities. When the .flock was of- 
fended or impoverished by the absence of the shepherd^ 
they were recalled by a stern admonition, that St. Peter 
had fixed his chair, not in an obscure village, but in the 
capital of the world; by a ferocious menace, that the Ro- 
mans would march in arms to destroy the place and peo- 
ple that should dare to afford them a retreat. They re- 

« VUUmi (lib. 10. c. 68—71. in l!||[urjitQri, Script, torn. 13. p. 64t-~645.) reUtes 
this law, and the whole transaotion, with maoh less abhorreoce than the .pradent 
Maratori. Anj otie oonyersant with the daijker ages mast have obseryed how nuich • 
the sense (I mean the nonsense) of saperstition is floctaating and inconsistent. 

' InAhe first Tolome of the Popes of Avignon, see the vecond original Life of 
John XXII. p. 142 — 145. the confession of the antipope, p. 145 — ^152. and the labo- 
rioDS n9te8 of Balnze, p. 714, 7 15. 

TOL- VIII. X 
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turned with timorous obedience; and were saluted with 
the account of a heavy debt, of all the losses which their 
desertion had occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the sale 
of provisions, and the various expenses of servants and 
strangers who attended the court.* After a short inter- 
val of peace, and, perhaps of authority, they were agdn 
banished by new tumults, and again summoned by the 
imperious or respectful invitation of the senate^ In these 
occasional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of the Vatican 
were seldom long, or far, distant from the metropolis ; 
but in the beginning of the fourteenth century, the apo- 
stolic throne was transported, as it might seem, for ever, 
from the Tyber to the Rhone ; and the cause of the trans- 
migration may be deduced from the furious contest be- 
Bonifaee twceu Bouifacc the Eighth and the king of France.** The 
A. d! 1294 spiritual arms of excommunication and interdict were re- 
—1303. pulsed by the union of the three estates, and the privi- 
leges of the Qallican church; but the pope was not 
against the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had cou- 
rage to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, with- 
out the suspicion of danger, his palace and person were 
assaulted by three hundred horse, who had been secret- 
ly levied by William of Nogaret, a French minister, and 
Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but hostile family of Rome. 
The cardinals fled ; the inhabitants of Anagni were se- 
duced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but the daunt- 
less Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his 
chair, and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, 
the' swords of the Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, 

i Rbmanl antem non Talentes nee volentes altra siiam celare cnpiditatem graTisu- 
mam contra papam, moTere coeperant.qoestionem, exigentes ab eo .ai^ieAtisaime om- 
nia qae sabierant per ejii5 absentiam damna at jactoras, videlicet in hbspitiis iocan- 
diji, 10 meroimoniis, id asuris, in redditibns, in provisionibas, et in aliis mbdis inna- 
nieiabilibos. Quod cum aadias^t papa, preecordialiter ing^emait, et se compeiiens 
muscipuiatunif &d. Matt Paris, p. 757. For tbe ordinary bislory of tde popes, 
their lire and death, their residence and absence, it is enoagh t6 refer to the eooleai- 
a«tical annalisvte, Spondanas and Flearj. 

^ Besides the general historians of the church of Italy and of France, we possess 

a valuable treatise composed by a learned friend of Tbuanus, which his last and best 

. editors have pttbltshed in the appendix. (Histoire particnli^re du grand Differ^nd 

•ntrc Boniface Vm. et Fhilippe le Bel, par Pierre du Puis, torn. 7. p. 11. 

p. 61— 82^ 
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was content to execute the orders of his master : by the 
domestic enmity of Colonna, he was insulted with words 
and blows ; and during a confinement of three days, his 
life was threatened by the hardships which they inflicted 
on the obstinacy which they provoked. Their strange 
delay gave time and courage to the adherents of the 
church, who rescued him from sacrilegious violence ; 
but his imperious soul was wounded in a vital part ; and 
Boniface expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and re- 
venge. His memory is stained with the glaring vices of 
avarice and pride ; nor has the courage of a martyr pro- 
moted this ecclesiastical champion to the honovu-s of a 
saint; a magnanimous sinner (say the chronicles of the 
times), who entered like a fox, reigned like a lion, and 
died like a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict the Ele- 
v/enth, the mildest of mankind. Yet he excommunicated 
the impious emissaries of Philip, and devoted the city and 
people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects 
are still visible to the eyes of superstition.' 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of ^/JJ^^*^?° 
the conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the French »/^.**» 

, - Avignon, 

faction. A specious offer was made and accepted, that^ a. d. is(i9. 
in the term of forty days, they would elect one pf the 
three candidates who should be named by their oppo- 
nents. The archbishop of Bourdeaux, a furious enemy 
of his king and country, was the first on the list ; but 
his ambition was known ; and his conscience obeyed the 
calls of fortune and the commands of a benefactor, who 
had been informed by a swift messenger that the choice 
of a pope was now in his hands. The terms were regu- 
lated in a private interview ; and with such speed and 
secrecy was the business transacted, that the unanimous 
conclave applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth/ 

i It is difficoU to know whether Labat, (torn. 4. p. 53 — 57.) be in jest or in earnest, 
wbeo be sapposes that Anagni still feels the weight of this carse, and that the coru- 
fields, or vinejards, or olive-trees, are annaally blasted by nalare, the obseqaious 
handmaid of the popes. 

^ See in \he Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (lib. 8. c. 63, 64. 80. in Maralori, torn. 
13.) the imprisonment of Boniface Vlll. and the eleclion of Clement V. the last of 
'which, like most anecdotes, is embarrassed with seme diffieolties. 
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The cardinals of both partieS^ we^ soon ft^onished by A 
summons to att^snd him beyond the Alps ; from whence^ 
as they soon discovered, they mast never hope to return. 
He was engaged, by promise and affection, to prefer tiie 
residence of Prance ; and, after dragging hiscourt through 
Poitonand GascogHy, and devouring, by hise^eiKsef, th« 
cities and convents on the road, he finally feposed ^ 
Avignon,* which flourished above seventy year^ the seat 
of the Roman pontiff, and the metropolis of Christend^Hft. 
By land, by sea, by the Rhone, thq position of Avignon 
was on all sides accessible ; the southern provinces <rf 
France do not yield to Italy itself: new palaces arose for 
the accommodation of the pope and cardinals ; and ^he 
arts ofj luxury were soon attfacAed by the treasures df 
the church. They were already possessed of the a^a- 
cent territory, the Venmssin county ,'' a populous and fer- 
tile spot ; and the sovereignty of Avignon was afterward 
purchased from the youth and digress of Jane^ the firs|: 
queen of Naples and countess of Provence, for the ina- 
dequate plaice of fiDurscore thousand flopins,** Under the 
shadow of the French Monarchy, amid^ an obedient 
people, the pOpes enjoyed an honoumble and tranquil 
state, to which they long had been stranger^ : but Itaiy 

' The original lires of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement V. John XXIi. Dene* 
diet XII. Clemfnt VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. Gregorj XI. and Clement VII. are 
pabliebed hy Stephen Baloze, (Vitae Paparora Avenione&Binm> Paris 1693, t voU. 
in 4to.) with copious and elaborate notes, and a second volome of acts and dooo- 
ments. With the true zeal of an editor and a patriot, he devootlj justifies or exeases 
the joharaoters of his coontcymen. 

^ The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon and the Baby- 
iamik captivity. Sooh forions metapbors, more saitabie to the ardoot of Petrareh 
than to the jadgment of Mnratori, are gravely refuted in Balnze^s preface. Tbe.abb^ 
de Sad« is distraoled between the love ot Petraroh and of his eoantry. Yet he aH>- 
destly pleads, that many of the local inconveniences of Avignon are now remored,; 
and many of tbi9 vioea against which the poet declaiilis; had been imported vi^ th» 
Konan conrt by the strangers of Italy, (ton. 1. p. S3 — ^28.) 

^ The comtat Venaissin was ceded io the popes in 1273, by Philip III. king of 
Fi-ance, after he had entered the dofflbions of the count of Tbooloafle* Forty Tcare 
before, the heresy of coant Raymond had given them a pretence of seixore, and tbey 
'derived some obscnre claim from the eleventh eeotury to some laiids eitra Bbod«i- 
nom. (Valesii Notitia Galliarnm, p. 459. 610. Longnerne, Description de la Fianoe, 
torn. 1. p. 376— 381.) 

<> If a possession of foar centaries were not itself a title, each objections alight an- 
nnl the bargain ; but the parchase-money mnst be refunded, for indeed it was paid. 

Civitatem Avenionem emit par ejnsmodi venditionem pecaoilL redondaaieS, 

&c. (2da Vita Clement VI. in Baloz. torn. 1. p. 272. Mnratori Script, torn. S. p. 2. 
p. 565.) The only temptation for Jane and her second hasband was ready moMe^, 
and without it they could not have returned to the throbe 6f Naples. 
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deplored their absence ; and Rome, in solitude and po- 
verty, might repent of the ungovernable freedom which 
had driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Peter^ 
Heir repentance was tardy and fruitless : after the death 
of the old members, the sacred college was filled with 
French cardinals/ who beheld Rome and Italy with ab- 
horrence and contempt, and perpetuated a series of na- 
tional, and even provincial popes, attached by the most 
indissoluble ties to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enriched ^Miitation 
the Italian republics ; the era of their liberty is the most L oVhoij 
flourishing period of population and agriculture, of ma-^ a?d.i30o. 
nufactures and commerce ; and their mechanic labours 
were gradually refined into the arts of elegance and ge- 
nius. But the position of Rome was less favourable, the 
territory less fruitful ; the character of the inhabitants 
vvas debased by indolence and elated by pride ; and they 
fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must for 
ever nourish the metropolis of the church and empire. 
This prejfudice was encouraged in some d^ee by the re* 
sort of pilgrims to the shrines of the apostles ; and the 
last legacy of the popes, the institution of the holy year^ . 
was not less beneficial to the people than to the clergy. 
Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary indul- 
genceSj which had been applied to the crusades, remain- 
ed without an object ; and the most valuable treasure of 
the church was sequestered above eight years from public 
circidation. A new channel was opened by the diligence 
of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled the vices of amo- 
tion and avarice ; and the pope had sufficient learning to 
recollect and revive the secular games which were cele- 
hraAed in' Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 

V. 

PrOkmeDt V. immedUtelj promoted ten cardinals, nine Freaoh and one Eog^isii: 
(Vite 4ta«p. 63. et Baloz. p. &tb, &o.) In 1331 , the pope refused two candidates 
recommended by the king of France, qaod xx Cardinales, de qnibas xvii de Regno 
Fraaeis origioem traxisse noscantor, iu roemorato collegio existant. (Thomassin; Dis* 
cipline de l^Eglise, torn. 1. p. 1281.) 

9 Oor priaiitive aocoont is from cardinal James Caietan ; (Maxima Bibliot Patraro, 
tomt 25.) and I am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of Boniface VIll. be 
a, fool or a koave : the uncle is a much clearer character. 
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sound without danger the depth bf popular credulity, a 
sermon was seasonably pronounced^ a report was art- 
fully scattered, some aged witnesses were produced ; and 
on the 1st of January of the year 1300, the church of 
St. Peter was crowded with the faithful, who demanded 
the customary indulgence of the holy time. The pontiff, 
who watched and irritated their devout impatience, was 
soon persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of 
their claim ; and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to 
all Catholics who, in the course of that year, and at every 
similar period, should respectfully visit the apostolic 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound 
was propagated through Christendom ; and at first from 
the nearest provinces of Italy, and at length from the 
remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, the highways 
were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who sought to 
expiate their sins in a journey, however costly or labori- 
ous, which was exempt from the perils of military service. 
All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were 
forgotten in the common transport ; and in the streets 
and churches many persons were trampled to death by 
the eagerness of devotion. The calculation of their num- 
bers could not be easy nor accurate ; and they have pro- 
bably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well ap- 
prised of the contagion of example : yet we are assured 
by a judicious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, 
that Rome was never replenished with less than two 
hundred thousand strangers ; and another spectator has 
fixed at two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would accumu- 
late a royal treasure ; and two priests stood night and 
day, with rakes in their hands, to collect, without count- 
ing, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured qu the 
altar of St. Paul/ It was fortunately a season of peace 
and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if inns and lodgings 

' See John Villani (lib. 8. c. 36.) in tbe twelfth, and the Chronicon AstetMe, ia Uie 
eleventh, volame (p. 1 91 , 192.) of Muratori^A Collection. Papa inoomerabilem pccn- 
niam ab eisdem accepit, nam dob clerici, cum rastris, 6cc. ^ 
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were extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread 
and wine/ of meat and fish^ was provided by the policy of 
Boniface and the venal hospitality of the Romans. From 
a city without trade or industry^ all ^ casual riches will 
speedily evaporate : but the avarice and envy of the n^t 
generation solicited Clement the Sixth' to anticipate the 
distant period of the century. The gracious pontiff com- 
plied with their wishes ; afK^rded Rome this poor conso- 
lation for his loss ; and justified the change by the nanie 
and practice of the Mosaic jubilee.^ His summons was Tbe second 
obeyed ; and the number, zeal, and liberality, of the pil- a.d!i35o. 
gtims did not yield to the primitive festival. But they 
encountered the triple scourge of war, pestilenqe, and fa- 
mine : many wives and virgins were violated in the cas- 
tles of Italy ; and many strangers were pillaged or mur- 
dered by the savage Romans, no longer moderated by the 
presence of their bishop." To the impatience of the 
popes we may ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, 
thirty-three, and twenty-five years ; although the second 
of these terms is commensurate with the life of Christ. 
The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the Protest- 
ants, and the decline of superstition, have much dimi- 
nished the value of the jubilee ; yet even the nineteenth * 
and last festival was a year of pleasure and profit to the 
Romans ; and a philosophic smile will nc^ disturb the 
triumph of the priest or the happiness of the people.* , 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy was nie nobles 
exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the so- of a^m"! 
vereign and the people. The rights of human nature 

• The two balls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are inserted in the Corpus Ja- 
ris Canoniei. (Extraragaiit. Gomman. lib. 5. tit. 9. c 1, 2.) 

t Hie sabbatic years and jubilees of the Mosaic law, (Car. Sigon. de Repablicl^ 
Hebraeoram, Opp. torn. 4. lib. 3* c. 14, 15. p. 151, 153.) the saspensioa of all care 
and labour, the periodical release of lands, debts, servilade, &c. may seem a noble 
idea; bat the execotion woold be impraclioable in a profane repablio; and I shoald 
be glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish people. 

■* See the Chronicle of Matteo Villani (lib. 1. c. 56.) iu the fourteenth yolnrae of 
Maratori, and the Memoires sur la Vie de Petrarque, torn. 3. p. 75 — 89. 

> The sabject is exhausted by M. Ghais, a French minister at the Hague, in his 
Lettres Historiques et Dogmatiques, sur les Jubiles et les Indulgences ;' la Haye, 
1751, three Tols. in ISrao. ; an elaborate and pleasing worjc, had not the author pre- 
ferred the character of a polemic to that of a philosopher. 
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were vifidioated by her hwnerous republiesi who $oon eur 
tended their Kberty and dotninion from the city to the 
adjacent coontry . The sword of the noUes was brdlLen ; 
their slaves Were enfranchised ; their castles wei^e detao- 
liriied ; they assulmed the habits of society and obedi- 
ence ; their ambition wds confined to teunicipal b<^fiOttrs^ 
and in the proodiest aristocracy of Venice oif Gfxto^ eaxkk 
patricieD was sutject to the laws/ But th^ leeble' 9xA 
disofderly govemnient of Rome was unequal to th^ tdsk 
of curbing her rebellidns sons, who scorned the aiitBofity 
of the magistrate within and without the walls. It was 
no lol^r a civil contention between the noyet and ple^ 
beians for the government of the state ; the barons 
asserted, in arms, thetr personail independenoe ; their 
psdaoes a(nd castks were fortified against a siege ; and 
tl^ir private quarrels were maintained by the numbers 
of their vassals and retainers. In origin and afiection, 
they were aliens to their country ;' and a geduine Ro^ 
inan^ couM such have been produced, might huve x^ 
nounbed these hadghty strangers, who disdained thcf ap^ 
pidlatioti of citizens, and proudly styled themselves th^ 
princes of Rome.* After a dark series of revoiutioix^, all 
records of pedigree were lost ; the distinctioiQ of sumaAies 
was abdiished ; the blood of the nations was min^^ io 
a thousand diannels ; and the Goths and Lombards^ the 
^ Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had ob^ 

tained tJie fairest pos^ssions by royal bounty or the pre- 
rogative of valour. These examples might be reiKlily 
presumed ; but the elevation of a Hebrew race to the 
rank of senators and consuls, is an event without a pa- 

y Moratori (dissert. 47.) alleges the Annals of Florence^ Padaa, Genoa, &c. ike 
analogy of the rest, the evidenee^of Otlio of FrisiAgen, (de Gest. Fred. I. lib. 2. o^ 13>) 
and Ibe snbmission of the marquis of Este. 

> As early as the year 824, the emperor, Lotbaire I. foand it expedient to interso" 
gate the Roman people, to lean from eaeh indiTidaal by ivha^ national law he ohose 
to be goyerned. (Mnratori, dissert. 22.) 

^ FetranA attacks these foreigners, the tyranta of Rome, in a deolamation or epis- 
tle, fall of hold traths and absord pedantry, in which he applies the maxims, and •wm 
prejndices, of the old repoblic to the state of the foarteenth oentmry. (Memoir«f, 
torn. 3. p. 167— 169.) 
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ratl^ k^ th^ long Ga{)|tivky of these miserable exiles.*" In 
thetimeof Ifeo'tbeN^iHhi a weiEfltby aiiid learned Jew wa^ 
CGiiyerted td Christianity, and honoured at his baptism 
yrith the na^ne of his god&ther^ th6 reigning pope. Th$ Famiw or 
zeai s^ 9Q^r|Bge of Peter thei son of Jj^o wefe signali^ jew. * 
in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, who intrusted hip 
£|it|)A4 adherent with the government of Adrian's mple^ 
the to^er of Cresoentias, or, as it is bow called, the cas^ 
tk of St. Angelp* Both the father and the son were the 
patieinis of a nurnerous progeny ; their richer, the fruits 
of u^ry, were shared with the noblest families of th^ 
city ; at)d so epten^ve was theii* alliance, that the grand- 
son of the protelytd vras ewlted by tjbre weight of his 
kiiiflred to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of the 
clergy aiid people 'supported his cause : he reigned seve- 
ral years in the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence 
of St Bernard^ and the final triumph of Innpcent the 
Secdnd, that haa branded Anacletus with the epithet of 
antipope. After hia defeat and death, the posterity of 
Leo is no lol^ger conspicuoud; and none will be found 
of the modern nc^les ambitious of descending from a 
Jewish stock. It is not my design to enumerate the Ro- 
man families wluch have failed at different periods^ or 
those which are continued in different degrees of splen-" 
dour to the present time.* The old consular line of the 
Frangipani discover their name in the generous act of 
breaking or dividing bread in a time of famine ; and such 
benevolence is more truly glorious than to have enclosed, 
with their allies the Corsi^ a spacious quarter of the city 
in the chains of their fortifications : the Savelli, as it 
should seem a Sabine race, have maintained their original 

^ The orlgiB and adventiires of this Jewish family are noticed by Pagi, (Critioa, 
torn. 4* p. 435. A. D. 1124,00. S, 4.) who draws his information from the Chronogra- 
phas Maorigniacensis, and Aruulphas Sagiensis de Schisroate. (In Moratori, Script,. 
Ital. ton. 3. p. l.V* 423 — 432.X 'Hie fi^ot mast in some degree be true ; yet I oould 
wish that it had been eoolly related, before it was tamed into a reproach againfit>.tbe 
antipope. 

c Mnratori has given two dissertations (41 and 42.) to the names, anmames, and 
families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory in their domestic fitbles, may be offended 
with his firm and temperate criticism ; yet surely some ounces of pure gold are ef 
^Qr« value thau many ponnds of base metal. ^ 
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dignity; the obsolete surname, of the Capizucchi is in- 
scribed on the coins of the first senators ; the Cem^i pre- 
serve the honour, without the estate, of the counts of 
Signia ; and the Annibaldi must have been very ignorant; 
or very modest, if they had not descended from the Car- 
thaginian hero.** 
The Colon- fiut among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of 
the city, I distinguish the rival houses of Col&nna and 
Ursini, whose private story is an essential part of tHe 
annals of modem Rome. I. The^ name and arms of Co- 
lonna*" have been the theme of much dpubtfiil etymology; 
nor have the orators and antiquarians overlooked either 
Trajan's pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or the pillar 
of Christ's flagellation, or the 'luminous column that 
guided the Israelites in thedesert. Their first historical 
appearance in the year 1 104, attests the power and anti- 
quity, while it explains the simple meaning, of the name. 
By the usurpation of Cavee, the Golonna provoked the 
, arms of Paschal the Second ; but they lawfully held, in 
the Gampagna of Rome, the hereditary fitefs of Zagarola 
and Colonna ; and the latter of these towns was probably 
adorned with some lofty pillar, the relic 6f a villa or tem- 
ple.^ They likewise possessed one moiety of the neigh- 

^ The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrioal, history of the 
election and coronation of Boniface VIII, (Maratori, Script. Ital. torn. 3. p. 1. p. 641, 
&c.) describes the state and families of Rome at the coronation of Boniftice VIII. 
(A. D. 1295.) 

Inlerea, titalis redimiti sangaine et arrois, 

lllastresqae viri Roroan& a stirpe trahentes 

Nomen, in emeritos tantie virtntis honores, 

Iritalerant se medios, festnmqne colebanty 

Aurata fnlgentes toga, sociante catenrll. 

Ex ipsis devota domos pnestantis ab Ursa 

Eoclesiae, ynltamqoe gerens demissins altnm 

Festa Columna joois, necnon SabelUa mitis ; 

Stephanides senior, Canutes, Anibalica proles, 

Pncfectasqae arbis magnnm sine viribas nomen. 

(Lib. 2. c. 5. 100. p. 647, 648.) 
The ancient statotes of Rome (lib. 3. o. 59. p. 174, 175.) distinguish eleven fainities 
of barons, who are obliged to swear in concilio commnni, before the senator, that they 
would not harbour or protect toy malefactors, outlaws, &c. — a feeble security. 

^ It is a pity that the Colonna themselves have not fiivoared the world with a com- 
plete and critical history of their illnstrions house. I adhere to Moratori. (Dis- 
sert. 42. torn. 3. p. 647, 648.) 

' Pandulph. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal II. in Moratori, Script. Ital. torn. 3. p. 1., p. -335. 
The family haj still grei^ possessions in the Campagna of Rome ; but they have 
aUenated to the Rospigliosi this original fief of Cofonna. (Eschinard, p; 258, 259.) 
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bouringcity of Tusculum ; a strong presumption of their 
descent from the counts of Tusculum, who in the tenth 
century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. According 
to their own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
riemote source was derived from the banks of the Rhine;* 
and the sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a 
real or fabulous affinity with a noble race, which in the 
revolutions of seven hundred years has been often illus- 
trated by merit, and always by fortune.*" About the end 
of the thirteenth century, the most powerful branch was 
composed of an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous 
in arms, or in the honours of the church. Of these, 
Peter was elected senator of Rome, introduced to the 
Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in some vain ac- 
clamations with the title of Ca&sar ; while John and Ste- 
phen were declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 
magna by Nicholas 'the Fourth, a patron so partial to 
their family, that he has been deilineated, in satirical por- 
traits, imprisoned as it* were in a hollow pillar.' After 
his decease, their haughty behaviour provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the most implacable of mankind. The two 
cardinals, the uncle and the nephew, denied the elec- 
tion of Boniface the Eighth ; and the Colohna were op- 
pressed for a moment by his temporal and spiritual arms.'' 
He proclaimed a crusade against his personal enemies ; 
their estates were confiscated ; their fortresses on either 

8 Te longinqaa dedit tellas et pascua Rbeni, 
says Petrarch ; and, in 1447, a doke of Gaelders and JoUers acknowledges (Lenfant, 
Hist da Conoiie de Constance, torn. $. p. 559.) his descent irom the ancestors of 
Martin V. (Otho Coloona) : but the royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenbarg ob- 
sorves, that the sceptre in his arms has been confounded with the ooldmn. To flDain- 
tain the Roman origin of the Golonna, it was ingeniously supposed, (Diario di Monal- 
desohi, in the Script. Ital. torn. 19. p. 553.) that a cousin of the emperor Nero es- 
caped from the city, and founded Mentz in Germany. 

^ I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or OTation of Marco Antonio Colonna, who 
had commanded the pope's galleys at the naval victory of Lepanto. (Thoan. Hist, 
lib. 7. torn. 3. p. 65, 56. Muret. 0ralior»10. Opp. tom. 1. p. 180—190.) 

' Muratori, Annali dltaKa, tom. 10. p. 216. 3:20. 

^ Petrarch's attachment iq the Colonna, has authorised the abbe de Sade to expa- 
tiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century, the persecution of Boniface 
Yin. the character of Stephen and his sons, their quarrels with the Ursim, &o. (Me- 
moires sur Petrarque, tom. 1. p. 98—110. 146-— 148. 174—176. 222— «30. f7;5— 
280.) His criticism often recti Bes the hearsay stories of Villani, and the errors of 
the less diligent modems* I understand the branch of Stephen to be bow extinct. 
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side of the Tyber were besieged by the troops of St. Peter 
and those of the rival nobles ; and after the ruin of Pa- 
lestrina or Praeneste, their principal s^eat, the ground 
was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem of perpetual 
desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six two- 
thers, in disguise and danger, Avandered over Europe 
withou|; renouncing the hope of deliverance and revenge. 
In this double hope, the French court waa their swest 
asylum : they prompted and directed the enterprise of 
Philip ; and I should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the niisfprtune and courage of the captive ty- 
" rant. ; His civil acts were annulled by the Roman peo- 
ple, who restored the honours and possessions of the 
Colonna ; and some estimate may be formed of their 
wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages of 
one hundred thousand gold florins which were granted 
them against the accomplices and heirs of the deceased 
pope. All the spiritual censures and disqualifications 
were abolished* by his prudent successors ; and the for- 
tune of the house was more firmly established by this 
transient hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna, 
was signalized in the captivity of Bonii&ce, and long after- 
ward in the coronation of Lewis of Bavaria ; and by the 
gratitude of the emperor, the pillar in their arms was en- 
circled with a royal crown. But the first of the family 
in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his own times, 
and not unworthy of ancient Rome. Persecution and 
exile displayed to the nations his abilities in peace and 
war ; in his distress, he was an object, not of pity, but of 
reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked him to avow 
his name and country : and when he was asked, " where 
is now your fortress ?" he laid his hand on his heart, 
and answered, ^* here." He supported, with the same 

* Alexander III. bad declared the Colonna, who adhered to Ibevinperor Pretdeiio U 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice; (Villani». lib* ^ c. l.)and tbe last 
stajns of annual excomnianication wereparified by SixtasV. (Vitadi Sisto V. torn, 3. 
p. 416.) Treason, sacrilege, and proscription, are oftoo the best Cities of ancient 
nqbiiity. 
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virtue, the return of proq)erity ; and till the rain of his 
declining age, the ancestors, the character, and the 
children of Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity in the 
Roman republic, and at the court of Ayigncm. II. The tndUniDi. 
Ur&Ini migrated from Spoleto ;™ the sons of Ur&us, as 
they are styled in the twelfth century, from some emi- 
nent person, who is only known as the father of their 
race. But th^ were soon distinguished among the 
nobles of Rome, by the tiumber and bravery of tiieir 
kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the honours of 
the senate and sacred college, and the elevation of two 
popes, Celestin the lliird and Nicholas the Third, of their 
name and lineage."* Their riches inay be accused as an 
early abuse of nepotism: the estates of St. Peter were 
alienated in tiieir favour by the tiberai Celestin ;** and 
Nicholas was ambitious for their sake to solicit the aU 
liance of monarchs; to found new kingdoms in Lorn* 
bardy and Tuscany ; and to invest them with the per- 
petual office of senators of Rome. AH that has' been 
observed of the greatness of the Colonna, will Bkewise 
redoufid to die glory of the Ursiwi, their cOfMstant and 
equalantagonists in the long hereditary feiid, which dis- 
tracted above two hundred and fifty years the ecclesias- 
tical state. The jealousy of pre-cmineoee and power Tbeiri 
was the true grouud of tibetr quarrel ;^ but as a specious feodZ 

"» Vallin le proximft misit 

AppeaDinigemB qa4 prata virentia sjlw 

Spoletaoa metont armenta gregea prolervi. 
Moiialdeflefai<tom.l2. Script. Ital. p. 553.) gives the Ursini a French origin, whioh 
may be lemotely trae. 

n In the metrieal life of Celettiii V. by Ite oardtnal of Si. George, (MmratoH, 
torn. 5. p. 1. .p..61S> &o.) we fioda himiooosrand not inelegant, paeaage : (lib. 1. c. 3. 
p. 203, &o.) 

genait qoem nebiHii Ursie (Umf) 

Progenies, JRomana domns, vetevBtaqae taiagnis 

Fasoibaa in elero, pompaaqne experta semiAii, 

Bellorainqne vmnu grandi atipata parentam 

Cardineos npieni, neenon fi»tigitt dfdnm 

Papains iUrata teaens. 
Moratori (dissert. 52. torn. 13.) observes, that the first Ursini pontificate of Celes* 
tin III. was nnknown : he in inclined to read Urn progenies. 

• Filii Ursi, qnondam Goelestini papie nepotes, de bonis ecclesia; Romame ditati* 
(Vit. Innocent III. in Moratori, Script, torn. 3. p. 1.) The partial prodigality of 
Nicholas III. is more oeospicoons in Villani and Moratori. Yet the Ursini would 
disdain the nephews of a modern pope. 
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badge of distinction, the G)lonna embraced the name of 
Ghibellines and the party of the empire ; the Ursini es- 
poused the title of Guelphs and the cause of the church. 
.The eagle and the keys were displayed in their adverse 
banners; and the two factions of Italy, most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute were 
long since forgotten.P After the retreat of the popes to 
Ayignon, they disputed ia arms the vacant republic ;. and 
the mischiefs of discord were perpetuated by the wretdied 
compromise of electing each year two rival senators. By 
their private hostilities, the city and country were deso- 
lated, and the fluctuating balance inclined with their al- 
ternate success. But none of either family had fallen 
by the sword, till the most renowned champion of the 
Ursini was surprised and slain by the younger Stephen 
Colonna^** His triumph is stained with the reproach of 
violating the truce ; their defeat was basely avenged by 
the assassination, before the church-door, of an innocent 
boy and his two servants. Yet the victorious Colonna, 
with an annual colleague, was declared senator of Rome 
during the term of five years. And the muse of Pe- 
trarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, that the gene- 
rous youth, the son of his venerable hero, wbuld restore 
Rome and Italy to their pristine glory ; that his justice 
would extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and 
lears, who laboured to subvert the eternal basis of the 
marble column J 

, P In Us fiftj-first Disaertation on tbe Italian. Aotiqailies, Maratori expiama tke 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

4 Petrarch (torn. 1. p. 222 — 330.) has oelebratml the ▼ietory afsoordin; to the Co- 
lonna ; bat two contemporaries, a Florentine (GioTaani Villani, lib. 10. c. 220.) and a 
Roman, (Ludovico Monaldeschi, p. 533, 534.) are less fovoarable to their anas* 

' The abb£ de Sade (torn. 1. notes, p. 61 — &6.) has applied the sixth eanzone of 
Petraroh, ^rto GentU, &c. to Stephen Colonna the jimngtr : 
Orsi, lopi, leoni, aqoile e serpi. 
Ad una gran marmorea Colonna 
Fanno noja SRTente e Jt se dantno. 
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CHAP. LXX. 

Character and coronation of Petrarch. — Restoration of the freedom and government 
of Rome bj the tribane Rienzi. — HU virtaes and rices, his expnUion and death. — 
Return of the popes from Avignon. — Great schism of the west. — Reunion of the 
Latin chnrch. — Last straggles of Roman liberty. — Statutes of Rome. — ^nal set- 
tlement of the ecolesiasticid state. 

In the apprehension of modern times^ Petrarch* is the Petrarch, 
Italian songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of janei9~' 
his Tuscan .rhymes, Italy applauds, or rather adores, the fi^^'^gj^' 
father of her lyric poetry ; and his verse, or at least his 
name, is repeated by the enthusiasm, or affectation of 
amorous sensibility. Whatever may. be the private taste 
of a stranger, his sKghtand superficial knetwledge should 
humbly acquiesce in the taste of a, learned nation: yet I 
jnay hope or presume, that the Italians do not compare 
the tedious uniformity of sonnets and elegies, with the 
sublim§ compositions of their, epic muse, the original 
wildness of Dante, the regular beauties of Tasso, and the 
boundless variety of the incomparable Ariosto. The 
merits of the lover I am still less qualified to appreciate; 
nor am I deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for 
a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has been ques- 
tioned ;** for a matron so prolific,'' that she was delivered 
of eleven legitimate children,** while her amorous swain 

* The Memoires sor la Vie de Francois Petrarqae, (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, three 
▼ols. io 4to.) form a copioas, original, and entertaining work, a laboar of love, com- 
posed from the accorate stady of Petrarch and his contemporaries ; but the hero is 
too often lost in the general history of the age, and the author too often languishes in 
the affectation of politeness and gallantry. In the preface to his first volame, he 
enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly treated of 
4fae sanne subject. 

^ The allegorical interpretation prevailed in tlie fifteenth century ; but the wise 
eommentators were not agreed whether they should understand by Laura, religion, 

or virtue, or the bleated Virgin, or . See the prefaces tp the first 

and second volumes. 

« Laure de Noves, bom about the year 1307, was married, in January 1325, to 
Hugaes 4e Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealousy was not the efiect of lovew 
eiace he married a seoond wife within seven months o| her death, which happened the 
6tb «f April 1548, precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch had seen and 
loved her. 

<' Corpus orebris partubus exhaustum : from one of these is issued, in the tenth de- 
gree, the abb£ de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Petrarch ; and this do* 
mestio motive most probably suggested the idea of his work, and urged him to in- 
quire into every circumstance that could affect the history and character of his grand- 
mother. (See* particularly ton. 1. p. I'iS— 133. notes, p. 7— :58. torn. 2. p. 455-^495. 
notes, p. 76-— 82.) 
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sighed and sung at the fountain of Vaucluse/ But in 
the eyes of Petrarch,, and those of bis graver contempo- 
raries, his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous 
amusement. His Latin works of philosophy, poetry, 
and eloquence, established his serious reputation, which 
was soon diffused from Avignon over France and Italy : 
his friends and disciples were n»altipiied in every city ; 
Htid if the ponderous volume of Bis writings^ be now abaur 
doned to a long repose, our gratitude must applaud tiae 
man, who by precept and example revived the spirit and 
study of the Augustan age. From his earliest youtii, 
Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. The academical 
honours of thi three faculties had introduced a royal de* 
gree of mast^ or doctor in the art of poetry;* and the 
title of poet-laureat, which custom^ rather than vanity, 
perpetuates m the English court,** was first invented by 
the Caesars of Germany. In the musical games of an- 
tiquity, a prize was bestowed on the victor:* the belief 
that Virgil and Horace had been crowned in the Capitol 
infiamed the emulation of a Latin bard ;^ and the iau-^ 

® Vaaclase, 90 familiar to oar English traTellers, is described from the wrifiogs of 
'Petrarch, and .the locsd knowledge of liis biographer. (M emoires, tpm. 1. p. 340-^ 
■359.) It was, in trath, the retreat of a hermit, and (he modems are ipaoh piisCakeo, 
if (hejT place Lanra and a happy loTer in the grotto. 

. f Of one thousand two hundred and fif^ ptiges^ in a dose print, at Basil in the six- 
teenth centarj, bat without the date of the year. The abb6 de Sa4e cafls aload far a 
new edition of Petrarch's Latin works ; bat I much donbt whether it would redound 
to the profit of the bookseller, or the amoeeneat of the pttblie. 

9 Consult Selden's Titles of Honour, in his works, (vol. S. p. 46r-— 466.) A kut> 
dred years before Petrarob, St Francis reeeived the visit of a poet, qui ab inpenlora 
faerat eoronatus, et exinde rex Tersaom diotns. 

b From Augustus to Louis, the muse has too often beea fidse and Tenai; bat I 
much doubt whether any age or coint ean produce a similar establishment of a stipea 
diary poet, who in every reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish twioe a year n 
■measttre of praise and verse, snob' as may be supg iii the chapel, and» I believe, uMlie 
presence, of the sovereign. I speak the more freely, as the best time for aboliaUni^ 
^bts ridiouloutt custom, ie while the pripoe is a man of virtue, and the poet n man ii 
genius. 

i Isoerate^ (in PtaegyHeo, tem. 1. p. 116, 1 17. edit, Battie, Cantab. 17S9.) olafans 
for his native Athens the glory of first instituting and reoommeDdiag the nymmtuMtm 
oBkA fAtyifra, fjot fjumt raymK tuti fmfjo^, WMm not Xrym Mat ymfttie* The exampk nf 
the Panath^nsea was imitated at Delphi ; but the -Olympio gaipe^ wmre igp^rant afn 
musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero. (Sueton. in Meraon, 
'c. ?3. ; Philofltrat apud Casaubon ad locum ; Diob Caseins, or Xipbilin, lib. 63. 
p. 1032. 1041 ; Potter's Oreek Antiquities, vol. 1. p. 4AB. /450.) 

^ Tlie CapitoKne games (oertanien quinquennale, fmmeumieqoMtte, gymniMik) 
were instituted by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4.) in tbe year of Gbriat 86 (Centorin. dn 
Die Natali, 0. 18. p. lOO. edit Jlavefoamp), and were not aboUAed in the fonrtb oe»- 
tnry. (Aosooius de Professoribus Bardegal. V.) If tbe crown were given In 
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reP was endeared to the lover by a verbal resemblance 
with the name of his mistress. The value of either object 
was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit ; and if 
the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable,"™ he en- 
joyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poe- 
try. His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, since 
he applauds the success of his own labours ; his name 
was popular ; his friends were active ; the open or secret 
opposition of envy and prejudice was surmounted by the 
dexterity of patient merit* In the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, he was solicited to accdpt the object of his wishes; 
and on the same day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he re- 
ceived a similar and solemn invitation from the senate of 
Rome and the university of Paris. The leiarning of a 
theological school, and the ignorance of a lawless city, 
were alik^ unqualified to bestow the ideal though immor- 
tal wreath which genius may obtain from the free ap^ 
plauseof the public and of posterity ; but the candidate 
dismissed this troublesome reflection, and after some mo- 
ments of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation'' was performed in the H'» i*o«tio 

,rf^ • 1 1 I • /* • 1 1 1 • coronation 

Capitol by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate at Rome, 
of the republic. Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in Apl^'is?*^' 
scarlet ; six representatives of the most illustrious fami- 
lies, in green robeSj with garlands of flowers, accompa- 
nied the procession : in the midst of the princes and no- 
bles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a kinsman of the 
Colonna, assumed his throne; and at the voice of a he- 

rior merit, the exclpsion of Statias (oapitolia nostras inficiata lyra^ Sy\v. lib. 3. v. 31.) 
i!iay do hoiioar to the games of the Capitol ; bat the Latin potts who lived before 
Domilian were crowned only in the public opinion. 

> Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was not the Ca- 
pUoline, bat the Delphic, crown. (Plin. Hist. Natur. 15. 39. Hist. Critique de la 
Repabliqve des Leitres, torn. 1. p. 150 — S$0.) The vtclors in the Capitol were 
crowned with a garland of oak leaves. (Martial, lib. 4. epigram 54.) 

"> The pioas grandson of Laara has laboured, and not without success, to vindicate 
her immaculate chastity against the censures of the grave and the sneers of the pro- 
fane, (torn. 2. notes, p. 76—83.) 

" The whole process of Petrarch's coronation is accurately described by the abb^ 
de Stde (torn. 1. p. 425 — 435. toni. 2. p. 1-^6- notes, p. 1 — IS.) from his own wri- 
tings, and the Roman diary of Ludovico Monaldeschi, without mixing iu this authes- 
tic narrative the more reoeiil fables of Sannuccio Delbcne* 

vox. VI 11. Y 
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mid Petrarch Arose. After discoursing on a text of Vir- 
gil, and thrice repeating his vows for the prosperity of 
Rome^ he knelt before the throne, and received from the 
senator a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
*^ This is the reward of merit." The people shouted 
^^ long life to the Capitol and the poet !" A sonnet in 
praise of Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius 
and gratitude; and after the whole procession had visited 
' the Vatican, the profane wreath was suspended before 

the shrine of St. Peter. In the act of diploma** which was 
presented to Petrarch, the title and prerogatives of poet- 
laureat are revived in the Capitol^ after the lapse of thir- 
teen hundred years ; and he receives the perpetual 'privi* 
lege of wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or 
myrtle, of ai^uming the pbetid habit, and of teaching, 
disputing, interpreting, and composing, in all plju^es what- 
soever, and On all subjects of literature. The grant was 
ratified by the authority of the senate and people; and 
the character of citizen was the recompense of his affec- 
tion foe the Roman name. They did him honour, but 
they did him justice. In the familiar society of Cicero 
and Livy, he had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot; 
and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, 
/ and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the 
seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these lively 
impressions ; and he loyed a country by whose liberal 
spirit he had been crowned and adopted. The poverty 
and debasement of Rome excited the indignation and pity 
of her grateful son : he dissembled the faults of his fel- 
low-citizens ; applauded with partial fondness the last of 
their heroes and matrons ; and in the remembrance<jf the 
past, in the hope of the future, was pleased to forget the 
miseries of the present time. Rome was still the lawful 
mistress of the world : the pope and the emperor, her. 
bishop and general, had abdicated their station by an in- 

^ The original act is piloted among the Pieces JastificatlTes in the Memoires anr 
Petrarque, torn. S. p. 5<J — ;63. 
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glorious retreat to the Rhone and the Danube; but if 
she could resume her virtue, the republic might again 
vindicate her liberty and dominion. Amidst the indul- 
gence of enthusiasm and eloquenccjP Petrarch, Italy, and 
Europe, were astonished by a revolution which realized 
for a moment his most splendid visions. The rise and 
fall of the tribune Rienzi will occupy the following 
pages:** the subject- is interesting, the materials are rich, 
and the glance of a patriot-bard ' will sometimes vivify the 
copious, but simple, narrative of the Florentine/ and 
more especially of the Roman/ historian. 

In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only Birth, oh*, 
by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper JTiriiuo" 
and a washerwoman produced the future deliverer of ^J'^^^!*^ 
Rome."* From such parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini 
could inherit ndther dignity nor fortune; and the gift of 
a liberal education, which they painfully bestowed, was 
the cause of his glory and untimely end. The study of 
history and eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 

P To find tbo proofii of hig-enthariaflm for Rome, I seed only request that the rea- 
der woald open, by ehsnoe, either Petrarch, or his French biographer. The latter 
has described the poet's first visit to Rome. (torn. 1. p. 323—355.) Bat in the place 
of mooh idle rhetorio and morality, Petrarch might haye'amased the present and fa- 
tore age with an original accodnt of the city and his coronation. 

4 It has been treated by the pen of a Jesoit, the P. da Cef^eaa, whose poathn- 
mooB work (Conjoration de Nicolas Gabrini, dit de Rieon Tyran de Rome, en 1347) 
was published at Paris 1748, in 12mo. I am indebted to him for some facts and do- 
comeats in John Hocsemias, canon of Liege, a contemporary historian. (Pabricioa, 
Bibliot. Lat. med. ^Ti, tom. 3. p. 273. torn. 4. p. 85.) 

^ The abb^de Sade, wbo so freely expatiates on the history of the foarfeenthceBr 
tory, might treat as his proper sabjeci a rerolation in which the heart of Petrarch 
was so deeply engaged. (Memoires, tom. 2. p. 50, 51. 320-^417. notes, p. 70 — 76* 
torn* 3. p* 221 — 243. 356 — 375.) Not an idea or a fact in the writings of Petrarch 
has probably escaped him. 

* GioTani Villani, lib. 12. o. 89. 104. in Moratori, Reram Italicarom Soriptoref , 
tom. 13^ p. 969, 970.^81—983. 

* In his third Tolame o£ Italian antiqbities, (p. 249 — 548.) Moratori has inserted 
the Fra(pnenta Historiae Romanae ab anno 1327 asqae ad annam 1354, in the origi- 
Bal dialeot of Rome or Naples in the foartaenth centory, and a Latin rersion tor the 
benefit of strangers. It contains the most particalar and aotheiilio life of. Cola (Ni- 
cholas) di Rienzi; which had been printed at firacciano 1627, in 4to. under the 
Dame of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as having been po- 
oished by the tribone for forgery. Homan natore is scarcely capable of soch sobUme 
or stopid impartiality ; bat whosoever is the aathor of these fragments, be wrote Qnthe 
spot and at the time, and paints, idthoat design or art, the manners of Rome and the 
character of the tribune. 

" The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribanitian government, is contained 
m the eighteenth chapter of the Fragments, (p. 399 — 479.) which, in the new divi- 
idon, forms the second book of the history in thirty-eight smaller chapters or 
sections. 

y2 
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Livy, GaeSar, and Valerius Maximufe, elevated above his 
eiquals and contemporaries the genius of the young ple- 
beian : hie perused with indefatigable diligence the manu- 
scripts and marbles of antiquity ; loved to dispense his 
knowledge in familiar language ; and was often provoked 
to exclaim, " Where are now these Romans ? their virtue, 
their justipe, their power? why was I not bom in those 
happy times!"* When the republic addressed to the 
throne of Avignon an embassy of the three orders, the 
spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended him to a 
place among the thirteen deputies of the commons. The 
orator had the honour of haranguing pope Clement the 
Sixth, and the satisfectiori of conversing with Petrarch, 
a congenial mind ; but his aspiring hopes were chilled by 
disgrace and poverty; and the patriot was reduced to a 
single garment and the charity of the hospital; Frorri 
this misery ht was relieved by the sense of merit or the 
smile of favour; and the employment of apostolic no- 
tary afforded him a daily stipend of five gold florins, a 
more honourable and extensive connexion; and the 
right of contrasting, both in words and actions, his own 
integrity with the vices of the state. The eloquence of 
Rienzi was prompt and persuasive ; the multitude is al- 
ways prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated by 
the loss of a brother and the impunity of the assassins; 
nor was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the public ca- 
lamities. The blessings of peace and justice, for which 
civil society has been instituted, were banished from 
Rome : the jealous citizens, who might have endured 
every personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply 
wounded in the dishonour of their wives and daughters:^ 

X Tbe reader may be ^iledsed with a specimeD of Cbe orrginal idiom ; Fo da soa ja** 
tentatine diilricato di latte do eloqaentia, bono gramatieo, megHore rettuorico, aato- 
rista braTO. Deh oomo etqoanto era veloce leitore ! iiioito usava Tito Livio, Seneca, 
et Tdllo, eC fialerio Massimo, moito li dilettata 1e raagnificentie di Jalio Cesare 
raccontare. Tatta la die se speculata negl' iotagli di marmo leqaali iaocio idlorno 
Itoma. NoQ era altri cbe eftso, cbe sapesse lejere li anticbi palaflfii. Tutte Acrittare 
antlciie vuLgarizzavas qaesse fiure di marmo jastamenle inlerpretava. Oh come apes- 
ao diceva, *' Dove aqoco qaelli baoni Romani ? do^e ene loro somma jastitia? pole- 
ramnie trovare irt tempo cbe qQe«si fioriano!" 

r Pelrarch compares the jealoasj of the Romans with ihe easj temper of tbe bus- 
band:» of Avignoa. (Memoires, torn. 1. p. 330.) 
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they were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the np-* 
bles and the corruption of the magistrates ; and the abuse 
of arms or of laws was the only circumstance that dis- 
tinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents of the 
^Capitolf These allegorical emblems were variously re-r 
peated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the 
streets and churches ; and while the spectators gazed 
.with curious wonder, the bold and ready orator unfolded 
the meaning, applied the satire, inflamed their passions, 
and announced a distant hope of comfort and deliverance. 
The privileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her 
princes and provinces, was the theme of his public and 
private discpurse ; and a monument of servitude became? 
in his hands a titje and incentive pf liberty. The decree 
of the senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives 
to theemperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a cop- 
per-plate still extant in the choir of the church of St. 
John Lateran.'' A numerous assembly of nobles and ple- 
beians was invited to this political lecture, and a conve- 
nient theatre was erected for their reception. The no- 
tary appeared, in a magnificent and mysterious habit, ex- 
plained the inscription by a version and commentary,* 
and descanted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient 
. glories, of the senate and people, from whom all legal au- 
thority, was derived. The supine ignorance of the nobles 
was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of such 
representations : they might sometimes chastise with 
words . and blow:s the plebeian . reformer ; but he was often * 

suffered in the Cobuna palace to amuse. the company 
with his threats and predictions ; and the modern Bru^ 
tus** was concealed undei* the mask of folly and the cha-r 

. » The fragments of the Lex Regia may be foand in the Inscriptions of Qrnfer, torn. 
1. p. 243. and at fhe end of the Ticittis of Ernesti, with soqie learned notes of tb^ 
editor, torn. 2. 

,f% I papnot overlook a stapendons and laQgh4l>le blunder of Rienzi. The Lex 
Re{irit|^ empowers Vespasian to enlarge the PoqiQerinm, a word familiar to every ami- 
qoary* ''It wa^ not so to the tribune ; he confounds it with pomanum, an orchard, 
translates lo Jardino de Roma ctoene Italia, and is copied by the less excusable igiiu- 
Tiince of the Latin translator (p. 406.) and tlie French historian, (p. 33.) Even the 
le irning of Mnralori has slumbered over the passage. 

^ Priori (Bruto) lani€u similiur, juveqi» uterque, longe^ingenio quam onjq»sima- 
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racter of a buffoon. While they indulged their con- 
tempt, the restoratbn of the good estate^ his favourite 
expression, was entertained aniong the people as a desire- 
able, a possible, and at length as an approaching, event; 
and while all had the disposition to applaud, some had 
the courage to assist, their promised deliverer. 
^* ^ A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the 

governmeot church-door of St. Gcorgc, was the first public evidence 
A. D. 1347, of his designs ; a nocturnal assembly of a hundred citi-- 
^'^^^* zens on mount Aventine, the first step to their execu* 
lion. After an oath of secresy and aid, he represented to 
the conspirators the importance and facility of their en- 
terprise 5 that the nobles, without tmion or resources, 
were strong only in the fear of their imaginary strength ; 
that all power, as well as right, was in the hands of the 
people ; that the revenues of the apostolical chamber 
might relieve the public distress; and that the pope him- 
self would approve their victory over the common ene- 
mies of government and freedom. After securing a 
faithful band to protect his first declaration, he proclsum-^ 
ed through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the 
evening of the following day all persons should assemble 
without arms before the church of St, Angelo, to pro- 
vide for the re-establishment of the good estate. The 
whole night was employed in the celebration of thirty 
masses of the Holy Ghost; and in the morning, Rienzi, 
bareheaded, but in complete armour, issued from the 
church, encompassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
popC'S vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been 
persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand; and three great standards 
were borne aloft as the emblems of their design. In the 
first, the banner of liber tt/y Rome was seated on two lions, 
with a palm in one hand and a globe in the other :.iSl. 
Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in tlie blfjSiner 
of justice : and in the third, St. Peter held the keys of 

lalioDem indaerat, at sab hoc obtentd liberator ille P. R. apvriretinr tempore i 
lUe regibns, Uo tynumis oontemptas, (Ofp. p. 536.) 
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concord and peace. Rienzi was encouraged by the pre- 
sence and applause of an innumerable crowd, who under- 
stood little, and hoped much ; and the procession slowly 
rolled forwards from the castle of St. Angelo to the Capi-^ 
tol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotion 
which he laboured to suppress : he ascended withoiit op-: 
position, and with seeming confidence, the citadel of the 
repaUic; harangued the people from the balcony; and 
received the most flattering confirmation of his acts and 
laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange revolution ; 
and the moment had been prudently chosen, when the 
most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was absent from the 
city. On the first rumour, he returned to his palacey 
affected to despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to 
the messengers of Rienzi, that at his leisure he would 
cast the madman from the windows of the Capitol. The 
great bell instantly rang an alarm, and so rapid was the 
tide, and so urgent was the danger, that Colonna escaped 
with precipitation to the suburb of St. Laurence : from^ 
thence, after a moment's refreshment, he continued the' 
same speedy career till he reached in safety his castle of 
• Palestrina; lamenting his own imprudence, which had 
not trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. A 
general and peremptory order was issued from the Ca- 
pitol to all the nobles, that they should peaceably retire 
to their estates: they obeyed ; and their departure secured 
the tranquillity of the free and obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first 'f'* *«»• 
transports of zeal; and Rienzi felt the importance of office of 
justifying his usurpation by a regular form and a legal *"**''"'' 
title. At his own choice, the Roman people would have 
displayed their attachment and authority, by lavishing on 
his head the names of senator or consul, of king or em- 
peror ; he preferred the ancient and modest appellation^ 
ortribune ; the protection of the commons was the es- 
sence of that sacred office ; and they were ignorant, that 
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it had never been invested with any share in the le^sh- 
i^wsofiie iiy^ Qf executive powers of the republic. In thrscha- 

good estate. ^ /• i i -i 

racter, and with the consent of the Romans, thetribune 
enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration and 
maintenance of the good estate. By the first, he fulfils 
the wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit 
should be protracted beyond the term of fifteen days. 
The danger of frequent peijury might justify the pro- 
nouncing against a false accuser the same penalty which 
his evidence would have inflicted ; the disorders of the 
times might compel the legislator to punish every hoihi^ 
cide with death, and every injury with equal retaliation ; 
but the execution of justice was hopeless till he had pre- 
viously abolished the tyranny of the nobles. It was for- 
merly provided, that none, except the supreme magi- 
strate, should possess or command the gates, bridges, or 
towers, of the state ; that no private garrisons should be 
introduced into the towns or castles of the Roman terri- 
tory ; that none should bear arms, or presume to fortify 
their houses in the city or country ; that the barons should 
be responsible for the safety of the highways and the free 
passage for provisions ; and that the protection of male^ 
£ictors and robbers should be expiated by a fine of a thotir • 
sand marks of silver. But these regulations would have 
been impotent and nugatory, had not the licentious no- 
bles been awed by the sword of the civil power. A sud- 
den alarm from the bell of the Capitol could still sum- 
mon to the standard above twenty thousand volunteers : 
the support of the tribune and the laws required a more 
regular and permanent force. In each harbour of the 
coast, a vessel was stationed for the assurance of comr 
merce; a standing militia of three hundred and sixty 
horse and thirteen hundred foot was levied, clothed, and 
paid, in the thirteen quarters of the city ; and the spirit 
of a commonwealth may be traced in the grateful allow- 
ance of one hundred florins or pounds ' to the heirsW 
every soldier who lost his life in the service of his country. 
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For the maintenance of the public defence, for the es- 
tablishment or granaries, for the relief of widows, orphans, 
and indigent convents, Rienzi applied, without fear of 
sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chamber : the 
three branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the 
customs, were each of the annual produce of one hun- 
dred thousand florins ;"" and scandalous were the abuses, 
if in four or five months the. amount of the salt-duty 
could be trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, the tri- 
bune recalled the nobles from their solitary independ- 
ence ; required their personal appearance in the Capitol; 
and imposed an oath of allegiance to the new govern- 
ment, and of submission to the laws of the good estate. 
Apprehensive for their safety, but still more apprehen- 
sive of the danger of a refusal, the princes and barons 
returned to their houses at Rome in the garb of simple 
and peaceful citizens : the Colonna and Ursini, the 
Savelli and Frangipani, were confounded before the tri- 
bunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom they had 
so often derided ; and their disgrace was aggravated by 
the indignation which they vainly struggled to disguise. 
The same oath was successively pronounced by the se- 
veral orders of society, the clergy and gentlemen, the 
judges and notaries, the merchants and artizans; and 
the gradual descent was marked by the increase of since- 
rity and zeal. They swore to live and die with the re- 
public and the church, whose interest was artfully unit^ 
by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvietto, 
the pope's vicar, to the oflice of tribune. It was the 
boast of Rienzi, that he had delivered the throne and pa- 
trimony of St. Peter from a rebellious aristocracy ; and 
Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, affected to 
believe the professions, to applaud the. merits, and to 
confirm the title, of his trusty servant. The speech, 

c In one MS. I read (lib. 2. o. 4. p. 409.) perfumante qaatro soUi, in another 
qnairoflorini, an important Tariety, since the florin was worth ten Roman iolidU 
(Mnratori, dissert. tQ.) The former reading wonid giye ns a population of Iweutj- 
five thousand, tlie latter of two hundred and lifly thousand families ; and I i^ttib {fUns 
that- the fodfilicr is more con&iitt ot wflh lUtt-decaj. oi Rome and her.terrilurv. 
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perhaps the niind,^ of the tribune was inspired with a 
lively regard for the purity of the faith ; he insinuated his^ 
claim to a supernatural mission from the Holy G^pst ; 
enforped, by a heavy forfeiture, the annual dyty of ppa- 
fession and communion ; and strictly guarded the spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of his &ithful people.^ 
Md^^. Never, perhaps, has the energy and effect of a single 
nty^of the mind been more remarkably felt than in the sudden,, 
pabiic. though transient, reformation of Rome by the tribune 
Rienzi. A den of robbers was converted to the disci- 
pline of a camp or convent : patient to hear, swift to re-, 
dress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal. was always ac- 
V cessible to the poor and stranger ; nor cpuld birth, or; 
dignity, or the immunities of the church, protect the of-, 
fender or his accomplices. The privileged houses, the 
private sanctuaries, in Rome, oq which no officer of jus- 
tice would presume to trespass, were ^bplished ;. and h^. 
applied the timber and iron of their barricades in the for-, 
t^cations of the CapitoL The venerable father of the, 
Colonna was exposed in his own palace to the double, 
shame of being desirous, and of being unable, to protect 
a criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranica; and the lord of the Ursini &mily was 
condemned to restore the damage, and. to discharge a 
fine of four hundred florins for his negligence in guard- 
ing the highways. Nor were the persons of the barons 
more inviolate than their lands or houses ; and, either, 
from accident or design, the same impartial rigour was 
exerdsed against the heads of the advert factions. Pe- 
ter Agapet Colonna, who had himsejf been senator of 
Rome, was arrested in the street for injury or debt ; and 
justice was appeased by the tardy execution of Martin 
Ursini, who, among his various acts of violence and ra-. 
pine, had pillaged a diipwrecked vessel at the iQouth of 
the Tyber.* . His name, the purple of two cardinals, his 



' Hocsemias, p. 598^apixd da Cer^eao. Hist, de Riensi, p. 194. TboMfesittri- 
banitian laws may be fonod io the Roman faistoritn (whom for brevity I nhall iiwiii) 
Port)fiocca» lib. 2. o. 4. 

• FoFtifieecai Kb. 2. o. 11. From, the aceouRt of this shipwreck we learn i 
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undies, a recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were dis- 
regarded by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen his. 
victim. The public officers dragged him. from his pa«* 
lace and nupti^ bed : his trial was short and satisfactory : 
the bell of the Capitol convened the people : stripped of 
his mantle, on his knees^ with his hands bound behind 
his back, he heard the st^ntence of death ; and after a brief 
confession, Ursini was led away to the gallows. After 
such an example, none who were conscious of guilt could 
hope for impunity, and the flight of the wicked, the li- 
centious, and the idle, soon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (says the historian) the woods 
began to rejoice that they were no longer infested with 
robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims visited 
the sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were replenished with 
travellers ; trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored 
in the markets ; and a purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. As soon 
as the life and property of the subject are secure, the la- 
bours and rewards of industry spontaneously revive ; 
Rome was still the metropolis of the Christian world ; 
and the fame and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in 
every country by the strangers who had enjoyed the bless- 
ings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a The tri- 
vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a gp^tlld^ 
great federative republic, of which Rome should be the ^^y> ^^' 
ancient and lawful head, and the free cities and prihces 
the members and associates. His pen was not less elo- 
quent than his tongue ; and his numerous epistles were 
delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On foot, with 

eiroanstanoet of tbe tnde tnd nangction of the age. 1. The ship was bailt and 
freighted at Naples for the ports of Marseilles aod ATignon. 2. The sailors were of 
Naples aod the isle of (Eaaria, less skilfol thao thoso of Sinly and Genoa. . 3. The 
narigation from Marseilles was a coasting. royage to the month of the Tyber, where 
they took shelter in a storm ; bnt instead of finding the oarrent, onfortanately ran on 
a shoal : the vessel was stranded, the mariners escaped. 4. The cargo, which wan 
pillaged, consisted of the reyenoe of PrOTence for the royal treasury, many bags of 
pepper and oinoamen^ and balea of Frenob cloth, to the value of twenty thonsand 
florins : a rich prize. 
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a white wand in their hand^ they traversed the forests 
and mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the 
sacred security pf ambassadors ; and reported, in the 
style of flattery or truth, that the highways along their 
passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who in)- 
plored heaven for the success pf their undertaking. Could 
passion have listened tp reason ; could private interest 
havQ yielded to the public welfare ; the supreme tribunal 
and confederate union of the Italian republic might have 
healed their intestine discord, and closed the Alps against 
the barbarians pf the north. But the propitious season 
had elapsed ; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, 
' and many inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes 
to the good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany 
must despise, or hate, the plebeian author of a free con- 
stitution. Frppi them, however, and from every part of 
Italy, the tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers: they were followed by the aipbassadors of the 
princes and republics; and in this foreign conflux, on 
all the occasions of pleasure or business, the low-born 
notary could assume the familiar or majestic courtesy of 
a sovereign/ The most glorious circumstance of his 
rpign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis king of 
Hungary, who complained, that his brother, aqd her 
husband, had been perfidiously strangled by Jane queen 
of Naples :* her guilt or innoQeijce wsis plpaded in a so- 
lemn trivial Rome; but after hearing the advocates,'' 
the tribune adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, 
which was soon determined by the sword of the Hunga- 

^ Ik was tbas that Qlirer Cromweirs old acqaaintance, who remembered his vulgar 
ahd ungracious entrance into the house of oon&mons, were astonished at the ease and 
majestjr of the protqctor oo his throne. (See Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. g7 — 34. 
tviim Clarendon, Warwfck^ Whitelock, Waller, &c.) The conscioasness of merit 
and power will sometimes elevate the manners to the station. 

9 See the caoses, circamslances, and eflfects, of the death of Andrew, in Giann^wa 
(torn. 3. lib. 23, [>. 220—239.) and the Life of Petrarch. (Memoires, torn, 8. p. 143 
--•14&. 245-^250. 375—379. notes, p. 21-~37.) The abbe de Si^de wishts to ex- 
. tenaate her guilt. 

**• The advocate who pleaded against Jane CQold add nothing to the logical forge 
and br'eyitj of his roaster's epistle, Johanna ! inordinata vita praecedens, retentie po- 
testntis in rej^no, neglecta vindiota, viv alter sosceptnit, et excnftatio'subseqcens, neeia 
viii tui le probant fuisse partioipepi ^t cqnsort^m. JiMie ofNfiples ainl Marj qf Scot- 
loud have a siugalar conformity. ^ 
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fian. Beyond' the Alps, more especially at Avignon, 
the revolution was the theme of curiosity, wonder, and 
applause.- Petrarch had been the private friend, perhaps ""^ cde- 
the secret counsellor, of Rienzi J nis writings breathe the PetrarcU. 
most ardent spirit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect 
for the pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the 
superior duties of a Roman citi^zen. The poet-laureat 
of thie Capitol maintains the act, applauds the hero/and 
mingles with some apprehension and advice the most 
lofty hopes of the permanent and rising greatness of the 
republic* 

While Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions, the nuyii^ 
Roman hero was fast declining from the meridian of** 
fame and power ; and the people, whp had gazed with 
astonishment on the ascending meteor, began to mark 
the irregularity of its course, and the vicissitudes of light 
and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, more en- 
terprising thari resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not 
balanced by cool and commanding reason : he magnified 
in a tenfold proportion the objects of hope and fear j and 
prudence, which could not have erected, did not presume 
to fortify, his throne. In the blaze of prosperity, his 
virtues wiere insensibly tinctured with the adjacent vices ; 
justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the de* 
sire of fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity. He 
might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, so strong 
and sacred in the public opinion, were not distinguished 
in style, habit, or appearance, from an ordinary plebeian ;^ 
and that as often as they visited the city on foot, a single 
viator, or beadle^ attended the exercise of their office. 

1 See Ihe Epistola Hortatoria de Capessenda Repnblica, from Petrarch (o Nicho- 
las Riemsi, (Opp. p. 635 — 540.) and Ihe (iftli eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual aud ol>- 
ncare allegorj. 

^ In his Roman Questions, Plnlarch. (Opuscal. torn. 1. p. 505, 506. edit. Grjrc. 
Hen. Stepb.) states, on the mostcoastitntional principles, the simple greatness of ibe 
tribunes, who were not properly magistrates, but a check on magistracy. li was 
their dolj and interest o/uo»o»a"0«» ^n^ati, Hai a-rohp xai ^lairji rot^ sirtruyxawv^-i rm 
fl"oXiTW....JUtT«<Br*Tiio^flai >« (a saying of XJ. Curio) xat fxn a-SfAyw Mai rn Ji/nap^w o^t 

oo-w^i uaWoy turairsivivrtu t« a'otfxttri, twowt« ^aXXov av^treti tn >i/ytt/u.Ei, &c. 

Rienzi, and Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philosopher; 
bat they might hate imbibed the same modest doctrines from their favourite Latins, 
Iiivy and Valerius Maximus. 
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The Ordcchi would have frowned or smikd, could they 
have read the sonorous title and epithets of their succes- 
sor, " Nicholas^ severe and merciful ; deliverer of Rome : 
defender of Italy ;^ friend of mankindy and of liberty^ 
peace, and justice: tribune august :^^ his theatrical page- 
ants had prepared the revolution ; but Rienzi abused, in 
luxury and pride, the political maxim of speaking to the 
(feyes, as well as the understanding, of the multitude^ 
From nature he had received the gift of a handdome per- 
son,"* till it was swelled and disfigured by intemperance ; 
and his* propensity to laughter was corrected irt the ma- 
gistrate by thfe affectation of gravity and sternn^s. He 
was clothed, at least on public occasions, in a p^rty- 
coloured robe of velvet or sattin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidered with gold : the rod of justice, which he car^ 
ried in his hand, was ia sceptre of polished steel, crowned 
with a globe and cross of gold, and enclosing a small 
fragment of the true and holy wood. In his civil and re- 
ligious processions through the city, he rode on a whitie 
iteed, the symbol of royalty: the great banner of the 
republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with an olive 
branch, was displayed over his head ; a shower of gold 
and silver was scattered among the populace ; fifty guards 
with halberds encompassed his person ; a troop of horse 
preceded his march; and their tymbals and trumpets 
were of massy silver. 
The pomp The ambition of the honours of chivalry" betrayed 
knighthood, the mcauncss of his birth, and degraded the importance 
Ai^'sti*^'^^ his office: and the equestrian tribune was not less 

. 1 I coald not express in English the forcible, though barbarons, title of Zelator 
Italie, which Rienzi assumed. 

^ Era beir homo. (lib. 2. c. 1. p. 399.) It is remarkable that the riso saroasttoo 
of the Braceiano edition is wanting 10 the Roman MS. from which Maratori baa giYea 
the text. In his second reign, when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi tra- 
vea ana ventresoa tonna trionfale, a modo de ano Abbate Asiano, or Asinino. (lib. 3, 
€.18. p. 523.) 

B Strange as it may seem, this festival was not withont a precedent. In the jeaf 
1357, two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, the asnal balance, were created knights 
by the Roman people : their bath was of rose water, their beds were decked with 
royal magnificence, and they were served at St. Maria of Arceii, in the Capitol, by 
the twenty-eight buoni huomini. They afterward received from Robert king' of N*- 
pies the sword of chiralry. (Hist. Rom. lib. 1. c 2. p. 259.) 
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odious to the fiobles, whom he adopted, than to the ple-» 
beians^ whom he deserted. All that yet remained of trea- 
sure, or luxury, or art, was exhausted on that solemn 
day. Rienzi led the procession from the Gapitol to the 
Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with 
decorations and games ; the ecclesiastical, civil, and mi- 
litary, orders marched under their varioua b&rtners ; the 
Roman ladies attended his wife ; and the ambassadors of 
Italy might loudly applaud, or secretly deride, the nDvelty 
of the pomp. In the evening, when they had reached 
the church [and palace of Constantine, he thanked and 
dismissed the numerous assembly, with an invitation to 
the festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of s^ 
venerable knight he received the order of the Holy 
Ghost ; the purification of the bath was a pevious cere- 
mony ; but in no step of his life did Rienzi excite such 
sc^dal and censure as by the profane use of the por- 
phyry vase, in which Constantine (a foolish legend) had 
been healed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester."" With equal 
presumption the tribune watched or reposed within the 
consecrated precincts of the baptistery ; and the failure 
of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his ap* 
preaching do^vnfal. At the hour of worship he shewed 
himself to the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, 
with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt spurs ; but the 
holy rites were soon interrupted by his levity and inso- 
lence. Rising from his throne, and advancing towards 
the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice : " We 
summon to our tribunal pope Clement ; and command 
him to reside in his diocess of Rome ; we also summon 
the sacred college of cardinals.^ We again summon the 

o All pvties believed in the leprosy and balh of Cooslantine, (Petrarch, Epist. 
Famil. 6. 2.) and Rienzi jaslified his own oondaot by bhseFviog to the coart of Avig- 
non, that a vase which had been nsed by a Pagan, conld not be profaned by a pious 
Christian. iTet this crime is specified in the bull of excommunication. (Hocsemiup, 
apnd dn Cer^eau, p. 189, 190.) 

P This verbal summons of pope Clement VI. which rests on the authority of the 
.Roman historian and a Vatican MS. is disputed by the biographer of Petrarch, 
j(lom. 2. not. p. 70 — 76.) with arguments rather of decency than of weight. The 
conrt of Avignon might not choose to agitate this delicate question. 
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two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis of Bava-. 
ria, who style themselves emperors : we likewise sum-, 
mon all the electors of Germany, to inforni us on what 
pretence they have usurped the unalienable right of the 
Roman people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
empire.'"* Unsheathing his maiden sword, he thrice; 
brandished it to the three parts of the world, and thrice 
repeated the extravagant declaration, " And this too is 
mine !" The pope's vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, at^ 
tempted to check this career of folly ; but hfs feeble pro-t 
test was silenced by martial music ; and instead of with-, 
drawing from the assembly, he consented to dine with 
his brother tribune, at a table which had hitherto been 
reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet such as the 
Caesars had given, was prepared for the Romans. The 
apartments, porticos, and courts, of the Lateran were 
spread with innumerable tables for either sex, and every 
condition : a stream of wine flowed from the nostrils of 
Constantine's brazen horse ; no complaint except of the 
scarcity of water, could be heard ; and the licentiousness 
•ltd coro- of the multitude was curbed by discipline and fear. A 
subsequent day was appointed for the coronation of RU 
enzi ;' seven crowns of different leaves or metals were 
successively placed on his head by the most eminent of* 
the Roman clergy; they represented the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost ; and he still professedi to imitate the exam- 
ple of the ancient tribunes. These extraordinary spec^ 
tacles might deceive or flatter the people ; and their own 
vanity was gratified in the vanity of their leader. But in 
his private life he soon deviated from the strict rule of 
frugality and abstinence ; and the plebeians, who were 
awed by the splendour of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his uncle 
(a barber in name and profession), exposed the contrast 

4 The summons of the two rival emperors, a monament of freedom and folly, is ex- 
tant in Uocsemias. (Cet^eau, p. 163 — 166.) 

' ll is singqiar that the Roman historian sfaoold have overlooked this sevenfold co- 
ronation, which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, and lh« testimany ofHoc- 
semias, and e^d of Rieozi. (Cer9eaii, p. 167—170. 229.) 
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of vulgar manners and princely e^cpense; and without 
acquiring tHe majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices, 
of ia king. 

A simple citizen describes tvith pity, or perhaps with Fear md 
pleasure, the humiliation of the barotis of Rome. ** Bare- uI!!^biL 
headed, their hands crossed on their breast, they stood *^ ***■•• 
with downcast looks in the presence of the tribune ; and 
they trembled ; good God, how they trembled !'" As 
long as the yoke of Rienzi was that of justice and their 
country, their conscience forced them to esteem the man, 
whom pride and interest provoked them to hate : his ex-* 
travagant conduct soon forti%d their hatred by con* 
tempt ; and they conceived the hope of subverting a 
power which was no longer so deeply rooted in the pub- 
lic confidence. The old animosity of the Cblonna and 
Ursini was suspended, for a moment, by their common 
disgrace : they associated their wishes, and perhaps their 
designs ; an assassin was seized and tortured ; he accused 
the nobles ; and as soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, he 
adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a tyrant. On 
the same day, under various pretences, he invited to the 
Capitol his principal enemies, among whom were five 
m^nbers of the Ursini, and three of the Colonna name. 
But instead of a council or a banquet, they found them- 
selves prisoners, under the sword of despotism or j ustice ; 
and the consciousness of innocence or guilt might in- 
spire them with equal apprehensions of danger. At the . 
sound of the great bell the people assembled ; they were 
arraigned for a conspiracy against the tribune*s life; and 
though some might sympathize in their distress, not a 
hand, nor a voice, was raised to rescue the first of the 
nobility fi:t)m their impending doom. Their apparent 
boldness was prompted by despair ; they passed in sepa- -^ 
rate chambers a sleepless and painful night ; and the 
venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against the 

• Paoi te fioe?ft stare dtmniB « m, mentre sedevft* li baroni Intti in di«di jritti oo 
U Traceiii pieoate, e oo li eapaeet tratti. Deh oomo starano paarosi! (Hist. ^oin. 
lib. 9. o. fO. p. 439.) He nm tlieiD, and 4b see tlieD. 

VOL. vm. Z 
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door of his prison, repeatedly i^^ his guards to deliver 
him^ by a speedy deaths from slich ignomiiiious servi- 
tude. In the morning they understood their sentence 
from ihe' visit of a confqssor and.tJte tolling of the -bell. 
The great hall of the Gipitbl had been, decorated for the 
bloody scene with red arid white hangings ; the counter 
nance of the tribune was dark and severe ; the swords 

/ of the executioners, were. uhsheafeed; and tbe.barons 

were interrupted m tbteir dyu^ speedies by the .sotmd 
of trumpets. But in this decisive moment, Rien^i was 
not less anxious or apprehenrive than Im captives ; he 
dreaded the splendOut of their, names, their surviving 
kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, th6 reproaches 
of the world; and, after rashly offering a. mortiiV injury, 
he vainly presumed^ that,: if he could forgive, he might 
himself be forgi^^en. His. elaborate, oration was that of 
a Christian and a suppliant j and, as the humble minister 
of the cofnmon-8,\he entreated his. masters. to pardon 
these noble eriminals,' for. Whose rep^itiance, and future 
service he pledged his faith iand authority. ^^ If yoijare 
spared (said th<e tribune) by the mercy of thb Romans, 
will you not prbmise to support.the good estate wifch your 
lives and fortunes ?'* Astdnished by this marvellous cle- 
mency, the barons bowed their heads ; and, while, they 
devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper a 
secretj and more sincere, assurance of revenge; A priest/ 
in the name of the people, pronounced their absolution: 
they received the communion with the tribune, assisted 
at the banquet, followed the procession; and, after every 
spiritual and teof^poral sign of reconciliation, were dis* 
missed in safety to thetir respective homes, with the new 
hopours and titles of generals, consuls, and patricians.* 
^ During some wiaeks they were checked by the me- 

They op- n^pry of their danger, rather than of their deliverance, till 
thi^ most powerful of the Ursini, escaping with the Co- 



pose Rienzi 
ill arms. 



^ The original lelter, in wliich Rienzi jostifies his treatnieut oC the Coloom, (Hoc- 
semias, apad do Ccr^eau, p. 2S<2 — 229.) displays, in genoioe ooloars, the mix lore of 
-the knave and the madman. 
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lonna from the city, erected at Marino the standard of 
rebellion. The fortifications of the castle were instantly 
restored ; the vassals attended their lord ; the outlaws 
armed against the magistrate ; the flocks and herds, the 
harvests and vineyards, from Marino to the gates of 
Rome, were swept away or destroyed ; and the people 
arraigned Rienzi as the author of the calamities which 
his government had taught them to forget. In the camp, 
Rienzi appeared to less advantage than in the rostrum ; 
and he neglected the progress of the rebel barons till 
their numbers were strong, and their castles impregna^ 
He. From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed the 
art, or even.the courage, of a general ; an army of twenty 
ttiousand Romans returned, without honour or effect, 
from the attack of Marino ; and hisvengeance was amused 
by painting his enemies, their heads downwards, and 
drowning two dogs (at least they should have been bears), 
as the representatives of the Ursini. The belief of his in- 
capacity encouraged their operations : they were invited 
by their secret adherents ; and the barons attempted, with 
four thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse, to enter 
Rome by force or surprise. The city was prepared for 
their rieceptibn ; the alarm-bell rung all night ; the gates 
wfere strictly guarded, Or insolently open ; and, after some 
hesitation, they sounded a retreat. The two fifst divi- 
sions had passed along the walls, but the prospect of a 
free entrance tempted the headstrong valour of the nobles 
in the rear; and, after ji successful skirmish, they were Defeat and 
overthrown and massacred, without quarter, by the ^lonnt!*''* 
crowds of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the^°^-^^- 
younger, the noble spirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
restofatiori of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in 
death by his son John, a gallant youth, by his brother . 
Peter, who might regret the ease and honours of the 
church, by a nephew of legitimate birth, and by two bas- 
tards of the Colonna race ; and the number of seven, the 
seven crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy Ghost, 
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was completed by the agony of the deplorable parent^ of 
the veteran chief, who had survived the hope and for- 
tune of his house. The vision and prophecies of St. 
Martin and pope Boniface had been used by the tribune 
to animate his troops:" he displayed, at least in the par- 
suit, the spirit of a hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the 
ancient Romans, who abhorred the triumphs of civil war. 
The conqueror amended the Capitol; deposited his crown 
and sceptre on the altar; and boasted with. some truth, 
that he had cut off an ear which neither pope nor em- 
peror had been able to amputate/ His base and impla- 
cable revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the bo- 
dies of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose with 
those of the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by 
the holy virgins of their name and family/ The people 
sympathized in their grief, repented of their own fury, 
and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, who visited the 
spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. It .was on 
that fatal spot that . he conferred on his son the honour 
of knighthood ; and the ceremony was accomplished by 
a slight blow from each of the horsemen of the guard, 
and by a ridiculous and inhuman ablution from a pool of 
water, which was yet polluted with patrician blood.* 
A short delay would have saved the Colonna; the de- 

^ Rienxi, in the aboTe-meotioned letter, Mcribes to St. Martin the tribune, Beni- 
face VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himavlf, and the Roman people, the glorj ef tket 
day, whiob Villani Iikswiye (lib. 12. c. 104.) describes as a regular battle. The dis- 
orderly skirmish, the flight of the Romans, and the oowardice of Rieozi, are painted 
in the simple and mioate narrative of Fortifiocca, or the anonymous citizen, (lib. S. 
c. 34—37.) 

^ In describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the family of Stephen the 
. elder, who is oAen oonfaanded by the P. do Cer9eaQ wilh his son. That family wan 
extinguished, hot the lioase has been perpetuated in the collateral braoohes, of which 
I ha?e not a very aecnrate knowledge. Circomspice (nays Petrarch) familiae turn 
statom ColommenMium damns: solito paaoiores babeat oolumnas. Qoid ad ren ? uuh 
do fundamentnra stabile, solidomqne permaneat. 

y The convent of St. Silvester was foanded, endowed, and protected, by the Co- 
lonna cardinals, for the daughters of the family who embraced a monastic life, and 
who, in the year 1518, were twelve in number. The others were allowed to marry 
with their kinsmen in the fourth degree, and the dispensation was jastilied by the 
small nnmber and«lose alliances of the rioble families of Rome. (Meosoires aor Pe- 
trarquei ton. 1. p. 110. torn. 2. p. 401.) 

* Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation. (Fam. lib. 7. epist 13. 
p. 68f , 683.) The friend was lost in the patriot. NnUa toto orbe priaoipiim hgm-*, 
lia carior ; earior tameo respnblica, carior Roma, oarior Italia. 

Je rends graces aax Dieax 4« ii'elf« pas Romaio. 
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lay of a single month, which elapsed between the tri- P«"«iA 
lamph and exile of Rienzi. In the pride of victory, he the tribmie 
forfeited what yet rennained of his civil virtues, without a! d^W, 
acquiring the fame of military prowess. A free and vi* >>««-^*- 
gorous opposition was formed in the city ; and when the 
tribune proposed in the public council* to impose a new 
tax, and to regulate the government of Perugia, thirty- 
nine members voted against his measures ; repelled the 
injurious charge of treachery and corruption ; and urged 
him to prove, by their forcible exclusion, that, if the po- 
pulace adhered to his cause, it was already disclaimed by 
the most respectable citizens. The pope and the sacred 
college had never been dazzled by his specious profes- 
sbns; they were justly offended by the insolence of his 
conduct: a cardinal legate was sent to Italy, and after 
•some fruitless treaty, and two personal interviews, he ful- . 
minated a bull of excommunication, in which the tribune 
is degraded from his office, and branded with the guilt 
of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy.** The surviving ba- 
rons of Rome were now humbled to a sens6 of allegi- 
ance ; ^their interest and revenge engaged them in the 
aservice of the church ; but as the fate of the Colonna was 
before their eyes, they abandoned to a private adven- 
turer the peril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, 
count of Minorbino*' in the kingdom of Naples, had 
been condemned for his crimes^ or his riches, to perpe- 
tual imprisonment ; and Petrarch, by soliciting his re- 
lease, indirectly contributed to the ruin of bis friend. 
At the head of one hundred and fifty soldiers, the count 
ofMinorhino introduced himself into Rome; barricaded 
the quarter of theColonna; and found the enterprise as 

' *Thit eovodl and opposition wroobscorely mentioned bj Pollistore, a contempormry 
w/pter, wbo has preserved some oarioasaDd original faols. (Rer. Italicaram, torn. 25. 
c/Sl. p. 798— 804.) 

^ T^ briefs and bolls of Clement VI. against Riei^i are translated bj the Pt di^ 
Cer^ean, (p. 196. 232.) from the Eoolesiasiical Annals of Odericns Rajnaldns, 
(A; D. 1347. no. Id. 17. tl, &cO who foqnd them in the archives of the Vatican. 

^ Matteo Villani describes the origin, character, and death, of this count of Minor- 
biao, a man de natnra inoonstante e sensa fede, whose grandfather, a crafty notary* 
WM enriched and ennobled by the spoils of the Saraeens of Nocera. (lib. 7. c. 109^ 
t03. Soe bit ifflpriiMiBmept« and th« efiorU of Petraroh« torn. %, p. J4)— 111. 
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easy as it had seemed impossible. From the first aknri, 
the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but, instead of 
repairing to the well-known sound, the people were si- 
lent and inactive ; and the pusillanimous Rienzi, de(4or 
ring their ingratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated the 
government and palace of the republic. 
rfRone!"* Without drawing his sword, count Pepin restored the 
^\i&^^ aristocracy and the church ; three senators were chosen, 
and the legate assuming the first rank, accepted his two 
colleagues from the rival families of Golonna and Ursini. 
The acts of the tribune were abolished, his head was 
proscribed ; yet such was the terror of his namie, that the 
barons hesitated three days before they would'trust them- 
selves in the city ; and Rien^i was left above a ihonth in 
the castle of St. Angelo, from whence hie peaceably with- 
drew, after labouring, without effect, to revive the af- 
fection and courage of the Romans. The vision of free- 
dom and empire had vanished : their fallen spirit wopld 
have acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by 
tranquillity and order; and it was scarcely observed, that 
the new senators^derived their authority from the aposr 
tolic see ; that four cardinals were appoihted fo reform, 
with dictatorial power, the state of the republic^ Rome 
was again agitated by the bloody feuds of the barons, who 
detested each other, and 'despised the commons: their 
hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, 
and were again demolished; atid the peaceful citizens, 
a flock of sheep, were devoured (says the Florentine his- 
torian) by these rapacious wolves. But when their pride 
and avarice, had exhausted the patience of the Romans, 
a confraternity of thp Virgin Mary protected or avenged 
the republic ; the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, 
the nobles, in arms, trembled in the presence of an un- 
armed multitude ; and of the two senators, Colonna 
escaped from the window of the palace, and Ursini was 
stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office, of 
tribune was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cer-^ 
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roni and Bkfonoelli. The mildnees of-Ceironi was un-» 
eqpial to the times ; and after a faint struggle, he retired 
with a ;fair reputation ^and a deeent fortune to the com- ^ 
forts of roral life. Devoid of eloquence' or gemiis, Ba- 
ronceTli was distinguished by a resolute fepirit ; he «poke 
the language of a patriot, and trode in the footsteps of 
tyrants ; his suspicion was ^ sentence of death, and his 
own death was fhe reward bf his Cruelties.. Amidst the- 
public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were forgotten ;* 
aofid the Ronians sighed for the peace and prosperity of 
thegood estate."^ 

' 'After )an exile of seven years, the ifirst deliverer was AdTentarei 
again restored to his^oountry. In thedisguise of a monk *^'*^*°'°* 
or a pilgrim, he escaped from the castle bf St. Angelo,; 
implor]^ the friendship) of the kings of Hungiary and Na- 
ples, tempted die ambition of every bold ad ventured, ■ 
mingled at Rome wkh the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay 
concealed ariiong. the hermits of the Appennine,and wan-^ 
dered through the tities of Italy, Oefmany, and Bohe-^ 
mia. His person Was iifivisible, his name was yet formi- 
dable ; and the anxiety of the court of Avignon supposed, 
and evich magnifies, his personal merit. The emperor 
Charles the Fourth giive audience to a istranger, who 
frankly rfevealed himself as the tribune of the republic ; 
and astonished an assembly of ambassadors and princes, 
by the eloquence of a patriot, and the visions of a pro-' 
phet, the downfal of tyranny j and the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost/ Whatever had been His hopes, Rienzi 
found himself a captive; but he supported a character 
of independence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own 
ehoice,.theirresistibte;6tmimons of the supreme pontiff: 

d Tlie tronbles of Rome, from the departnre to the retarii of Rienzi, are related bj 
Matteo Vniani (lib. 2. c. 47. lib. 3. o. 33. 57. 7B.) and Thoraa» Fortifiocca. (lib. a 
e. 1 — 4.) ■ I bafe slightly passed over thesQ secondary characters, who imitated the 
original tribune. .' ' \ 

• These Tisions, bf Which the fViepds and fenemieB of Rienzi seem alike ignorant^ 
are sorely magnified by the zeal of Pbliistbi-d, ti Dominican inquisitor. ^Rer. Itat. 
torn. 25. 0. 36. p. 819.) Had tbe tribane tadght, that Christ was sacceeded by the 
JToly Ghost, that the lyrantty of this peipe 'would be abolished, he might have been 
conricted of heresy and tieason, withoal offeading the R^man people. 
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The zesA of Petran*^ which had been coded by the un* 
worthy oopdact, was rekindled by the sufferings and the 
presence, of his friend ; and he boldly complains of the 
times, in which the saviour of Rome was delivered by 
A pTMontr her emperor into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi was 
a.d!?35T;! te^nsported slowly, but in safe custody, from Prague to 
Avignon ; his entrance into the city was that of ^ male- 
fsictof } in liis prison he was chained by the leg ; and four 
cardinals were pamed to inquire into the crimes of heresy 
and rebellion. But his trial and condemnation would 
have involvied some questions, which it was more pni- 
dent to leave under the veU of mystery : the temporal 
suprepfiacy of the popes ; the duty of residence ; the ci- 
vil and eccljBsiastical privileges of the clergy and people of 
Rome. The reigning pontiff well deserved theappella- 
tipn of Clement ; the strange vicissitudes and magn^- 
mpus spirit of the cq^ptive excited his pity and esteem ; 
and Petrarch believes, that he respected in the hero the 
naiqe and sacred character of a poet/ Rienzi was in- 
dulged with an easy confinement and the use of books ; 
and in the assiduous study df Livy, and the Bible, he 
nought the cause and the consolation of his misfortunes^ 
W^^>^ The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth 
SL^r ppened a new prospect of his deliverance and restoration; 
^•^•f^^f: and the qourt pf Avignon was persuaded, that the suc- 
cessful rebel cQ^ld ^lone appease and reform the anarchy 
of the . n^etropo|is. After a solemn professionrf>f fiddity, 
the Ron)an tribune was sent into Italy, with the title of 
senator ; but the death of Baroncelli speared to super- 
^e the u$e of his niission ; and the legate, cardinal Al- 
bornoz,* a cpnsuiximalie statesman, allowed him with re* 

f The astonishroeiit, U^e envy alniost, of Petrarob, is a proof, if not of the tnitli of 
«bi8 incredible fact, at least of bis own ? eraoitj. . The abb6 de Sade (Memoires» 
torn. 3. p. ^42.) quotes the si;ith ep|stle of ^e thirteenlb book of Petrarch/ but it is 
of the f-ojal MS. which he consulted, and not of the brdinarj Basil edition, (p. 9f0.) 

$ ^Sgidius, or Giles Albpraos, a noble Spaniard, arob bishop of Toledo* and oandi- 
sal legate in Italy, (A. D. 1353-^1367.) restored^ \>j his arms t^d oounsels, the tem* 
poral dominion of the popes. His life has been separatelj written bj Sepol? eda ; bat 
Brjden could not reasonably suppose, th|tt bif iiiB)o» or tlwt oif ^olsaj, bad reaobad 
ue ears of the Mafli in Dob Sebaati(Mi« 
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kidtanoe, and without aid^ to undertake the perilous eX'* 
periment. His first reception was equal to his wishes : 
the day of his entriance was a public festival ; and his elo-* 
quence and authority revived the laws of the good estate. 
But this momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his' 
own vices and those of the people: in the Capitol^ he 
might often regret the prison of Avignon ; and after a 
second administration of four months, Reinzi was mas- 
sacred ill a tumult which had been fomented by the Ro- 
man barons. In the society of the Germans and Boh^- 
mians, he is said to have contracted the habits of intern* 
perance and cruelty ; adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, 
without fortifying his reason or virtue ; and that youth-' 
ful hope, that lively assurance, w;hich is the pledge of 
success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence of dis- 
trust and despair. The tribune had reigned with abso- 
lute dominion, by the choice, and in the hearts, of the Ro* 
mans : the senator was the servile minister of a foreign 
court; and while he was suspected by the people, he was 
abandoned by the prince. The legate Albomoz, who 
seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies 
of men and money : a faithful subject could no long^ 
presume to touch the revenues of the apostolical cham- 
ber ; and the first idea of a tax was the signal of clamour 
and sedition. Evenhis justice was tainted with the guilt 
or reproach of selfish cruelty ; the most virtuous citizen 
of Rome was sacrificed to his jealousy ; and in the exe- 
cution of a public robber, from whose purse he had been 
assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or- too much re- 
membered, the obligations of the debtor.** A civil war 
exhausted his treasures and the patience of the city : the 
Colonna maintained their hostile station at Palestrina ; 
and his mercenaries soon despised a leader whose igno- 
rance and fear were envious of all subordinate merit. In 

i> Prom Matteo Villaoi and Fortifiocoa, the P. da Cer^eaa (p. 344-^394.) has. ex- 
tracted the life and death of the chevalier Montreal, the life of a robber aad the death 
' l>f a hero. At the head of a free eompanj, the firstifaat desolated Italy, he bcoane 
rich and formidable ; he bad moiiejr in all the banks 3 sixt j ihooMBd dwoats ia Padis^^ 
alone. . ^ • . 
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the death as in' the life of Rienzi, the hero and the cow- 
M'd were i§trapgely minted. When the Capitol was in- 
vented by a ftiridiis multitude, when he was basely de- 
s.erted by his ciyil and military servants^ the intrepid se- 
nator, wavmg the banner erf liberty, : {Presented himself 
on the balcony^ addressed^ his elbqu^oK^ to the varbus 
passions of the Romans^ ai»d laboured to persuade tilian, 
that in the same cause himself and the republic must ei- 
ther stand ok* fall. His oration was interrupted by a vol- 
ley of imprepations and stones ; and after an arrow had 
t2!a2)spierced his head, he sunk into abject despair^ and 
fled weeping to the innecchambeirs^ Grom whence, he was 
let down by a sheet before the windows of the prison. 
Destitute of aid or. hope, he was besieged tilLthe evening: 
the doors of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and 
fire ; and while the senator attempted to iescape in a pie- 
b^ijiu habit, be.was-discbvered and dragged to the plat- 
form of the palace, the fatal scigne of his judgnients and 
executions. A whok hour, without voice or motion, he 
stood amidst the multitude half naked and half dead : 
their, rage \vas hushed into curiosity and wonder:. /the 
last feelings of reverenoe aiid compassion yet struggled in 
his favour ; and they .might ?have prevailed, if k bold as- 
His deatii, i^assin had not plunged a dagger in his breast. He fell 
Sept.' sf ^' senseless with the first stroke ; the impotent revenge of 
his enemies ioiflietedxa thousand wounds ; and the sena^ 
tor's body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to 
the flames. Posterity will compare the virtues iand fail- 
ings of this e&traiordiiiary man ; but in a long period of 
anarchy arid servitude, the name of Rienzi has often 
been celebrated as the deliverer of his country, and the 
last of the. Roman patriots.' 
Petrarch xhc first and most generous wish of Petrarch was the 

inTitesand /•/•!♦ r ' i 

upbraids restoratiou of a free republic ; but after the exile and 
iorChSies death of his plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the 

A. D. 1S55| ' The exile, s^dond goverBiaeiit, and 'death, of Rienzi, are minntelj relatedtrjr tfie 
Jaonarj — WKwymoas Ronoo, who appears neither hialrieud nor his enemy. (Kb» 3. o. 42^25. 
Maj. Petrarch, who loved the trt^unf, was indifferent to the fate of the senafor. ' 
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tribune^ to the king, of the Romans. The Capitol was 
yet stained with the blood of Rienzi, when Charles the 
Fourth descended from the Alps to obtain the Italian and 
imperial crowns. In his passage through Milan he re^ 
ceived the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the.poet-lau- 
reat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, with- 
out a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman mo^ 
narchy . A false application of the names and maxims of 
antiquity was the source of the hopes and disappointr 
ments of Petrarch ; yet he could not overlook the difl^T 
rence of times and characters; the immeasurable distance 
between the first Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by 
the favour of the clergy had been elected the titular head 
of the German arigtpcracy. Instead of restoring to Rome 
her glqry and her provinces, he had bound himself, by a 
secret treaty with the pope, to evacuate the city;0n the 
day of bis coronation ; and his shameful retreat was pur- 
sued by the reproaches of the patriot bard.'' 

After the lojss of liberty and empire, his third.and more He sdieUs 
humble wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock; S*a^^^^„ 
to recall the Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar ^^J^J^^^ 
diocess. In the fervour of youth, with the authority of at Rome. 
age, Petrarch addressed his exhortations to five succes^ 
isive popes, and his eloquence was always inspired by the 
enthusiasm of sentiment and the freedom of language.^ 
The son of a citizen of Florence invariably preferred the 
country of his birth to that qf . his education ; and Italy> 
in his eyes, was the queen and garden of the world, 
Amtdst her domestic factions, she was doubtless superior 
to France both in art and. science, in wealth and polite- 
ness; but the difference could 'scarcely support the epir 

- ^ The hopes uid tIie.di$>ppo]iitinent of Fetrwcb are .agreeablj ^escribed io hif 
own worde bj llie Frenob biographer ; (Merooires, torn. 3. p. S75— 413.) but ihe 
deep, though -oeeret, wound, wa» the oorouation of Zaniibi the poet4aiire«t by - 
Charles IV. 

1 See in his aocnrate and amasing; biographer, the appHoation of Petrarch and 
Borne to Benedict XU. in the year 1334 ; (Memoires, torn. 1. p. ^61—265.) to Cle- 
ment Vf . in J342 ; (torn. 2. p. 45—47.) and to Urban V. in 1366 : (torn. 3. p. 677 
— -691.) his praise (p. 711—715.) Md exeQse(p.773.) of the last of these ponliffa. 
His angry controversy on the respective merits of France and Italy nay be foondj 
Opp. p, 1068—1085. 
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thet of barbarous, which he promiscuously bestows on 
the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic 
Babylon, the sink of vice and corruption, was the object 
of his hatred and contempt ; but he forgets that her 
scandalous vices were not the growth of the soil, and 
that in every residence they would adhere to the power 
and luxury of the papal court. He confesses, that the 
successor of St, Peter is the bishop of the universal 
church ; yet it was not on the banks of the Rhone, but 
of the Tyber, that the apostle had fixed his everlasting 
throne : and while every city in the Christian world was 
blessed with a bishop, the metropolis alone was desolate 
and forlorn. Since the removal of the holy see, tiie 
sacred bqildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their 
altars and their saints, were left in a state of poverty and 
decay ; and Rome was often painted under the image of 
a disconsolate matron, as if the wandering husband could 
be reclaimed by the homely portrait of the age and infir- 
mities of his weeping spouse*"* But the cloud which hung 
over the seven hills would be dispelled by the presence of 
their lawful sovereign: eternal fame, the prosperity of 
Rome, and the peace of Italy, would be the reccnnpense 
bf the pope who should dare to embrace this generous 
resolution. Of the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the 
three firsts John the Twenty-second, Benedict the Twelfth, 
and Clement the Sixth, were importuned or amused by 
the boldness of the orator ; but the memorable change 
which had been attempted by Urban the Fifth, was 
finally accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The 
execution of their design was opposed by weighty and al- 
most insuperable obstactes. A king of France, who has 
deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilling to release 
them from a local dependance : the cardinals, for the 

B* Sqaalida sed qiiooiam facies, neglectaqoe ctAtii 
Cvesaries ; mnltisqae malis lassata seneotns 
Eripuit aolitam effigiein : veiaa aocipe nomen ; 
Roma rocor. (Cano. Kb. 2. p. 7T.) 

H» ppina ibis alleg^or j beyond all measure or patieooe. The epistles of Urban V^ in 
.prose, are more simply and persaasifei (Seniliain, lib* 7. p« 81 1— 897vlib* 9« episUU 
p. E41— 854,) 
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most part his subjects, were attached to the language, 
manners, and climate, of Avignon ; to their stately pa- 
laces; above all, to the wines of Burgundy, In their Rcinrnor 
eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile ; and they reluctantly ^'^''^ser. 
embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been sold or ba-^<^Jj*^'^^ 
nished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the Fifth April ir,, ' 
resided three years in the Vatican with safety and ho- 
nour : his sanctity was protected by a guard of two thou- 
sand horse; and the king of Cyprus, the queen of Na- 
ples, and the emperors of the east and west, devoutly sa- 
luted their common father in the chair of St. Peter. But 
the joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned into 
grief and indignation . Some reasons of public or private^ 
moment, hisown impatience, or the prayers of the car- . . 
dinals, recalled Urban to France ; and the approaching 
election was saved from the tyrannic patriotism of the 
Romans; The powers of heaven were interested in their 
causie : Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disap- 
proved the return, and foretold the death, of Urban the 
Fifth : the migration of Gregory the Eleventh was en- Final «. 
couraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, the spouse of Christ Gregory 
and ambassadress of the Florentines; *and the "popes^.^p 137;.^ 
themselves, the great masters of human credulity, appear J»"- *^* 
to have listened to these visionary females.** Yet those 
celestial admonitions were supported by some arguments 
of temporal policy. The residence of Avignon had been 
invaded by hostile violence : at the head of thirty thou- 
sand robbers, a hero had extorted ransom and absolu- 
tion from the vicar bf Christ and the sacred college ; and 
the maxim of the French warriors, to spare the people 
and plunder the church, was a new heresy of the most 
dangerous import.** While the pope was driven from 

* I have not leisare to expatiate on the legends of St. Bridget or St. Catherine, the 
last or which might farnuh some amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of Gre- 
^rj XI. is attested by the last solemn words of the dying pope, who admonished the 
assistants, ut eaverent ab homioibas, siveviris, sive uiulieribns, sub specie religiopis 
loqnentibos yisiones sai capitis, qaia per tales ipse seductos, ice, (Balaz. Not.ad Vit. 
Pap. ATenionensiom, torn. 1. p. ,1923.) 

<* This predatory expedition is related byFroiasard, (Chroniqne, torn. 1. p. 2S0.) 
aadb the life of dp Guescltn. (Collection Gcnsraledes Memoires Historiqaes, torn. 4« 
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Avignon, he was strenuously Invited to Rome.* The 
seriate and people acknowledged* him as their lawful so- 
vereign, and laid at his feet the k(6ys of the gates, the 
bridges, and the fortresses ; of the quarter at feast be* 
yond the Tyber.P But this loyal offer was accompanied 
by a declaration, that they could no longer suffer the 
scandal and calamity of his absence; and that his obsti- 
nacy would finally provoke them to revive and assert the 
primitive right of election. The abbot of mount Ca^in 
had been consulted whether he would accept the triple 
crown** from the clergy and people ; •* I am a citizen of 
Rome*^ (replied that venerable ecclesiastic?)', and nly first 
law is the voice of my country."* 
His deith. If superstition will interpret an untimely death ;* if the 
M^h^srf ' ^crit of council^ be judged from the event ; the hejarens 
may s^em to frown on a measure of such appareiit rea- 
son and propriety. Gregory the Eleventh did not sur- 
vive above fourteen months his return to the Valican ; 
and his decease was followed by the great schism of the 
wiest, which distracted theLatin church above forty years. 

c. 16. p.lO? — 115.) As early as tlie year 1361, the coart of A^igiion hid been no- 
lasted by similar freebooters, yiho afterward passed the Alps. (Memoires sar Petrar- 
qne, torn. 3. p. 563— 569.) ' , 

P Fleory allegesffromthe annals of Oderieas Raynaldas, the original treaty, which 
was signed the 21st of December 1376, between Gregory XI. and the Romans. 
(Hist. Eccles. torn. 30« p. 275.) 

9 The first crown or regnum (Dbcange, Gloss. Latin, torn. 5. p. 70$.) on the epis- 
Qopal mitre of the popes, is asoribod to the gift of Constantine, or CIoyis; fkOf se- 
cond was added by Boniface VIII. as the emblem not only of a spiritaal, bat of a 
temporal, kingdom. The three states of the charch are represented by- the 6if»le 
crown, which was introdaced by John XXII; or Benedict XII. (Memoires, sur Pe- 
t'rarque, tom. 1. p. 258, 259.) 

r Baloze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. 1. p. 1194, 1195.) prodnoes • the on||inal 
evidence which attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and the resignation of 
tbe abbot of meant Cassin, qai nitro se offerens, respondit se civem RomaooBi ens!, 
et illad yelle qaod ipsi yellent. 

• The retnrn of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the peo* 
pie, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XI. in Balnze ^Vit. 
Paparnm Ayenionensinm, torn. 1. p. 363 — 486.) and Mnratori. (Script. Rer. Italioa- 
ram, tom. .3. p. 1. p. 610 — 712.) In the disputes of-the schism, every cironmstance 
was severely, thoagh partially, scrotinized : more especially in the gtei[t inqnest, 
which deeided the obedience of Castile, and to which Baliize, in bis notes, so often 
and so largely appeals from a MS. volame in the Harlay librarjr. (p. 1281, &c.) 
' * Can the death of a good man be esteemed a panidiment by those who believe 
in the immortality of the seal ? Hiey betray the instability of their faith. Yet, as a 
mere philosopher, I cannot agree with the Greeks, oy el ^oii^iWura affoBrnouM vff, 
(BroBck, PoetiB Gnomici, p. 231.) See in Her6dptas (lib. 1. cu 31.) the moral and 
pleasing tale of the Argive yooths. 
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The sacred collegie was then composed of twenty-two 
cardinals, six of these had I'emained at Avignon; eleven 
Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the . 
conclave in the usual form. Their choice was ndt yet Election of 
limited to the purple ; and their unanimous votes acqui- Aprfi'pT'' 
esced in the archbishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, con- 
spicuous for. his zeal and learning, whb ascendeil the 
throne of St. Peter under the name of Urban the Sixth. 
The epistle of the sacred college affirms his free and re- 
gular election ; which had been inspired, as usual, by the 
Holy Ghost : he was adorned, invested, and crowned, 
with the customary rites; his temporal authority was 
obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical su- 
premacy \yas acknowledged in the Latin world. During 
several weeks, the cardinals attended their new master 
vvith the fairest professions of attachment and loyalty ; 
till the summer heats permitted a decent escape from the 
city. Bat as soon as they were united at Anagni and 
Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the mask^ 
accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excommuni- 
cated^the apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded 
to a new election of Robert of Geneva, Clement the Election of 
Seventh, whom they announced to the nations as the vii. 
true and rightful vicar of Christ. Their first choice, an ^®^*' ^*' 
involuntary and illegal act, was anntilled by the fear of 
death and the menaces of the Romans ; and their com- 
plaint is justified by the strong evidence of probability 
and fact. The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds 
of the votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever 
might be their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be 
presumed that they would have sacrificed their right and 
interest to a foreign candidate, who would never restore 
. them to their native country. In the various, and often 
inconsistent, narratives," the shades of popular violence 

» lo the first book of the llistoire dn Concile de Pise, M. Lenfant has abridged 
and compared the original narratives of the adherents of Urban and Clement, of the 
Italians and Germans, the French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be the most • 
active and loqnacions, and every fact and word in the original lAves of Gregory XI. 
and Clement Vll. are supported in the notes of their editor Balnze. 
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are more darkly or faintly coloured ; but the iiccntioiB-* 
ness of the seditious Romans was inflamed by a sense of 
their privileges, and the danger of a second emigration. 
The conclave was intimidated by the shouts, and encom- 
passed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels ; the belld 
of the Capitol and St. Peter's rang an alarm ; '* Deaths 
or an Italian pope!" was the universal cry; the same 
threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets, or chiefs of 
the quarters, in the form of charitable advice; some pre- 
parations were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; 
and had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is probable 
that they would never have departed alive from the Vati- 
can. The same constraint imposed the necessity of dis- 
sembling in the eyes of Rome and of the world : the 
pride and cruelty of Urban presented a more inevitable 
danger ; and they soon discovered the features of the ty- 
rant, who could walk in his garden and recite his brevi- 
ary, while he heard, from an adjacent chamber, six car- 
dinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible zeal, which 
loudly censured their luxury and vice, would have at- 
tached them to the stations and duties of their parishes 
at Rome ; and had he not fatally delayed a new promo- 
tion, the French cardinals would have been reduced to a 
helpless minority in the sacred college. For these reasons, 
and in the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly vio- 
lated the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits 
of their double choice are yet agitated in the Catholic 
schools.* The vanity, rather than the interest, of the na- 
tion, determined the court and clergy of France.^ The 
states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, Na- 
varre, and Scotland, were inclined, by their example and 
authority, to the obedience of Clement the Seventh, and, 

> Tbe ordinal nombers of the popes seem to decide the qoestion against Clement 
VII. and Benedict Xill. who are boldly stigmatized as antipopes bj the Italians* 
while the French are content with aathorities and reasons to plead the caase of doubt 
and toleration. (Baloz. in Pnefat) It is singular, or rather it is not singolar, that 
saints, visions* and miracles, should be cpmmou to both parties. 

y Balnze strennonsljr labours (Not. p. ItSri— 1280.) to justify the pare and pions 
' motires of Charles V. king of Prance : he refused to hear the arguments of Urban ; 
but w«rt not tbe (JrbaniBts equally deaf ta the reasons of Clement, &c. ? 
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after his decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. Rome, 
and the principal states of Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
England,' the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the 
north, adhered to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, 
who was succeeded by Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the 
Seventh, and Gregory the Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tyber and the Rhone, the^l^** ^ 

» ' sobism of 

hostile pontiffs encountered each other with the pen and the west, 
the sword : the civil and efcclesiastical order of society _li4ia. 
was disturbed ; and the Romans had their full share of 
the mischiefs of which they may be arraigned as the pri- 
mary authors.* They had vainly flattered themselves 
with the hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesiastical 
monarchy, and of relieving their poverty with the tri- 
butes and offerings of the nations; but the separation ofcahuniaes 
France arid Spain diverted the stream of lucrative devo- ** 
tion ; nor could the loss be compensated by the two ju- 
bilees which were crowded into the space of ten years. 
By the avocations of the schism, by foreign arms and po- 
jpular tumults. Urban the Sixth, and his three succes- 
sors, were often compelled to interrupt their residence in 
the Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised 
their deadly feuds : the bannerets of Rome asserted and 
abused the privileges of a republic: the vicars of Christ, 
who had levied a military force, chastised their rebellion 
with the gibbet, the sword, and the dagger ; and in 3 
friendly conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. Since the 
invasion of Robert the Norman, the Romans had pur- 
sued their domestic quarrels without the dangerous in- 
terposition of a stranger- But, in the disorders of the 
schism, an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus, king of Na- 
ples, alternately supported and betrayed the pope and the 

> An epistle, or declamatioiii in the name of Edward III. (Baluz. Vit. Pap. Ave . 
nion. torn. 1. p. 553.) displays the zeal of the English nation against, the Glemen- 
tSn'es. Nor was their zeal confined to words ; the bishop of Norwich led a crusade 
4>f sixtjr tboQsand bigots bejond sea. (Homers Historj, vol. 5. p. 57, 58.) 
. * Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delphinns GeDtilis, Peter Anto- 
nitts, and Stephen Infessnra, in the great collection of Moratori, represent the state 
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people ; by the former he was declared gonfalonier^ or 
general/ of the chul-ch, while the latter submitted to his 
choice the nomination of their magistrates. Besieging 
Rome by land and water, he thrice entered the gates as 
a barbarian conqueror ; profaned the altars, violated the 
virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed his devotibns 
at St. Peter's, and left a garrison in the castle of St. An- 
gelo. His arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to a 
delay of three days he was iildebted for his life and crown ; 
but Ladislaus triumphed in his turn ; and it was only his 
premature death that could save the metropolis and the 
ecclesiastical state from the ambitious conqueror, who 
had assumed the title, or at least the powers, of king of 
Rome.** 
NegoUa- J h^vc uot undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the 
peace and scWsm ; but Romc, thc objcct of these last chapters, is 
a! d"/i392 deeply interested in the disputed succession of her sove- 
—1407. j-eigns. The first counsels for the peace and iipion of 
Christendom arose from the university of Paris, from the 
faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were esteemed 
at least in the Gfallican church, as the most consummate 
masters of theological science.'' Prudently waiving Ml in- 
vidious inquiry into the origin and merits of the dispute, 
they proposed, as a healing measure, that the tvfro pre- 
tenders of, Roihe and Avignon should abdicate a:t the 
same time, after qualifying the cardinals of the adve^rse 
factions to join in a legitimate election j tod that the 
nations should subtract^ their obedience, if eiflier of the 
competitors preferred his own interest to that of the 



^ It i» supposed by GiaoDone, (torn. 3. p. 292.) that he styled himself Rex i 
a title nnknown to the world since the expulsioti of Tarqniu. Bat a* neaz^ ioL. . 
tioo ha». justified the readiag of lUx RonuB, of Rama, an obscure kingdom annexed 
to the crown of Hungary. 

^ The leading and deeiuTe pari which France assumed in the schism, in staled by 
Peter da Puis in a separate history, extracted from .authentic records, and inserted 
in the seventh volume of the last and t>e8t edition of his friend THtnnos.' p. 11. 
p. 110— 184. . 

^ Of this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was the author ef the dmmpion. 
Tlie proceedings of the university of Paris and the GalKcan churoh weft often prompt- 
ed by his advice, and are copiously dis|>layed in his theological writings, of wliich 
Le Cterc (BibUothe<iae ChoUie, torn. 10. p, 1—78.)' has given ♦^vriuable e^t^C. John 
Gerson acted an important part in the councils of Pisa and Constance. 
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public. At eadi vacancy5 thesei physicians of the ohureh 
deprecated the mischiefs of a hasty choice; but the po* 
licy of the conclave and the ambition of its members were 
deaf to reason and entreaties; and whatsoever prbmise^ 
vref6 mkde^ the popb could never be bound by the oaths 
of the cardinal.* During fifteen years, the padfic designs . 
of the university were eluded by»thearts of the rival pon^ 
liflfe, the iscrupys or passions of their adherents, and the 
vicissitudes of French fectiohs, that ruled t^ie insSahity of 
Charles the Si&th. At length a vigoroub rdsolutibti wa6 
embraidbd; ^hd a solemn embassy, of. the titular patriarch 
of Alexandria, two archtishdps, five lilfetibps^ five abbots, 
three knights, and twentSjr doctors, were sent to the 
courts of Avignon and Rome; to reqmife/iin the naitie of 
the tjturch and king, the abdication of the two pretend- 
ers, of Peter de Luna, who styled himself Benedict- the 
Thirteenth; and of Angdio Corrario, who assumed the 
n^e of Gregory the Twelfth. For the ancient honour 
of Rome, and the success of theit commission, the am- 
bassadors solicited a conference with the magistrates of 
the city, whom they gratified by a positive declaration, 
that the most Chri^tidn king did not entertain a wish of 
transporting the holy see from the Vatican^ which he 
considered as the genuine and proper seat of the success 
sof of St. Peter. In the name of the senate and people, 
an eloqiieiit Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in 
thie union pf the church, deplored the temporal and spi- 
ritual calamities of the long schism^ and requested the 
protection of !FVance Against tHe arms of the' king of 
Napl^. The ahswers of Benedict and Gregory yvefe. 
alike edifying and alike deceitful ; and in evading the de- 
mand of their abdication, the two: rivals were animated 
by a common spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a 
previous interview, but the time, the place, and the man- 
ner, could never be ascertained by mutual consent. *^ If 
the one advances: (says a servant of Gregory) the other 
retreats ; the one appears an animal fearful' of the land, 

2 A 2 
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the other a c?eature apprehensive of the water*. And 
thus, for a short remnant of life and power, will these 
aged priests endanger the peace and salvation of the 
Christian world."* 
Council of The Christian world was at length provoked by their 
^*j^' j^^ obstinacy and fraud: they were deserted by their car- 
dinals, who embraced each other as friends and coir 
leagues ; and their revolt was supported by a numerous 
assembly of prelates and ambassadors. With equal jibs- 
tice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome and 
Avignon ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice of 
Alexander the Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled 
by a similar election of John the Twenty-third, the most 
profligate of mankind. But instead of extinguishing the 
schism, the rashness of the French and Italians had given 
a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Siicb new 
claims of the synod and conclave were disputed : three 
kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the 
cause of Gregory the Twelfth ; and Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the de- 
oboBoiiof votion and patriotism of that powerful nation. The rash 
coasuuioe, procecdinffs of Pisa were corrected by the council of Con- 
—1418. stance ; the emperor Sigismond acted a conspicuous part 
as the advocate or protector of the Catholic church ; and 
the number and weight of civil and ecclesiastical mem- ' 
hers might seem to constitute the states-general of Eu- 
rope. Of the three popes, John the Twenty-third was 
the first victim ; he fled, and was brought back a pri- 
soner: the most scandalous charges were suppressed ; 
the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, murder, 
rape, sodomy, and incest ; and after subscribing his own 
condemnation, he expiated in prison the imprudence of 
trusting his person to a free city beyond the Alps. Gre- 
gory the Twelfth, whose obedience was reduced to the 

« Leonardns BronaR Aretinns, one of the revivers of dassic learning in Italj, mho, 
after serving many years as secretary in the Roman court, retired to the honodrable 
office of chancellor of the repabiic of Florence. (Fabric. Bibliot. medii ^vi, ton^ 1. 
p. 290.) Lenfant has given the version of this corioos epistle. (Concile de Pise, ton, 
i:p.l9«— 195.) V . 
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Barrow precincts of Rimini, descended with moi'e honour 
from the throne, and hi s ambassador convened the session, 
in which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thir- 
teenth, or his adherents, the emperor in person under- 
took a journey from Constance to Perpigpan. The kings 
of Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an 
equal and honourable treaty : with the concurrence of tjie 
Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the 
harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to excom- 
municate twice each day the rebel kingdoms which had 
deserted his cause. After thus eradicating the remains 
of the schism, the synod of Constance proceeded, with 
slow and cautious steps, to elect the sovereign of Borne ' 
and the head of the church. On this momentous occa- 
sion, the college of twenty-three cardinals was fortified 
with thirty" deputies ; six of whom were chosen in each 
of the five great nations of Christendom, the Italian, the 
German, the French, the Spanish, and the English :\ 
the interference of strangers was softened by their gene- ^ 
rous preference of an Italian and a Roman ; and the Bieotion of 
hereditary, as well as personal, merit of Otho Colonna 
recommended him to the conclave. Rome accepted with 

'I caonpl overiook this gr«at national caoae, whioh was rigoroosly maintaiDed bj 
the English ambassadors against those of Prance. The latter contended, that Chris- 
tendom was essentiallj distributed into the four great nations and TOtes, of Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain ; and that the lesser kingdoms (snob as England, Denmark, 
Portugal, &c.) were comprehended under one or other of these great di?isions. The 
English asserted, that the British islands, of which they were the head, should be 
oonsidered as a fifth and co-ordinate nation, with an equal vote ; and every argument 
of truth or fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, the British 
islands are de/corated with eight royal crowns, and discriminated by four or five lan- 
.goages, BngUsh, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, Irish, &c. The greater islaod from north 
to sonth measures eight hundred miles, or forty days' journey; and England alone 
oootaios thirty-two counties, and fifty-two thousand parish-churches, (ft bold account !) 
besides eathedrals, colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the mission of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea,^e birth of Constantine, and the legatine powers of the two 
primates, t^itbont forgetting the testimony of Bartholemy de Glanville, (A. D. 1360.) 
who reckons only four Christian kingdoms, 1. of Rome, 2. of Constantinople, 3. of 
Ireland, which bad been transferred to the Bnglish monarchs, and 4. of Spain. Our ' 
eottir^jmen prevailed in the conncil, but the, victories of Henty V. added much weight 
to tlheiff arffomenta. The adverse pleadings were found at Constance, by sir Robert 
WiiigiSc]dr>>nbassador from Henry VI II. to the emperor Maximilian I. and by him 
printed in 1517, at Lonvain. From a Leipsic MS. they are more correctly published 
in the collection of Von der Hardt, torn. 5. ; but 1 have only seen Lenfant's abstract of 
these acU, (Concile de Constance, torn. 2. p. 447. 453, &o.) 
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joy and- obedience the noblest of her sons; the ecdesi- . 

astical state was defended by his powerful family, and 

the elevation of Martin the Fifth is the era of the restq- 

ration and establishment of the popes in the Vatican.* 

Mirtin V. The royal prerogative of coining money^ which ha^ been 

^'^'^^^^* exercised near thr^ hundred years by th^. senate^ was 

JiTst resmned by Martin the Fifth,* and his iipage and 

superscription iriltoduce the series of the Papal medals. 

Eogetiins Of his two immediate .succcssors, Eugenius the Fourth 

aT'd. 1431. was the last pope expelled by the tumults of f be Roman 

Nicholas V. people/ and Nicholas the Fifth, the last who was import 

wrettu tuned by the presence of a Roman empercw*.^ I. The 

A. 0^1434 ccrt^flict of Eugenius with the fathers of Basil, and the 

May 29— ' weight or apprehension of a new excise, emboldened and 

October 26. ° , , , *^t^ , i 

provoked the Romans tousurp the temporal government 
of the city. They rose in arm$, selected seven ^vernors 
of the republic^ and a constable of the Capitol ; imprisoned 
the pope's nephew; besieged his person in the palace ; 
and shot volleys of arrows into ^ his barls: as he escaped 
down the Tyber in the habit of a monk. But he. still 
possessed in the dastlebf St. Angelo a faithful garrison, 
and a train of artillery : their batteries incessantly thun- 
dered on the city, and a bullet more dexterously pointed 
broke down the barricade of the bridge, and scattered 
with a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion pf five months. 
Under the tyranny of the Ghibelline noMes, the wisest 

% The liistories of the tliree snccessive coancilsi Pisa, CeDstaDce,.aod Ba«U, liwre 
been written with a jtokrable degree of candour, indnstry, and elegance, bj a Protest- 
ant minister, M* JLenfant, who retired from France to Berlin. Tbej form j|ix Vfiliimei 
in qnartb \ and as Basil is the worst, so Constance is the beskjpart of tftie eoHeetioB* 

^ ^ee the twenty-seventh dissertation of the antiquities of Mnratori,^ and the first 
inst^action of the Science des Medailles of the pere Jonbert and the baron da la Bas* 
tie. The Metallic History of Martin V. and his sacoessors, has been conpoaed by 
two monks, Monline^ a Frenchman, and Bonnani an Italian ; bnt I nnderttand^ that 
the first part of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

' Besides the lives of Engenins IV.^Remm Italic^ torn. 3. p< 1. p. 869. and toos. 
25. p. 256.) the Diaries of Panl Petroni and Stephen Infessnra,ara tha |»e8t.Qri|^ml 
evidence for the vevolt of the Romans against Eogenius IV. The fonner, wbaHred 
at the time, and on the spot, speaks the language of a oitissen, equally afniU^priaatly 
and popular tyranny. - , . • 

^ 'rbe coronation of Frederic III. is described by Lenfant (Conoile de Basle^ torn. 
S. p. 376—288.) from ^neas Sylvias, a spectator and actor in. that splendid Meoe. 
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patriots regretted the dominion of the church ; and their 
riepentance was unanimous and effectual. The troops of 
St. Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the magistrates de- 
parted to theirihomes; the most* guilty were executed 
or exiled ; and the legate, at the head of two thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, was saluted as the father 
of the city. The synods of Ferrara and Florence,; the 
fear or resentment of iflugenius, prolonged his absence : 
he was received by a submissive people ; but the pontiff 
understqod from the acclamations of his triumphal entry, 
that to secure their loyalty and his own repose, he must ^ 
grant \^ithout delay the . abolition of the odipus excise. 
II. Rome was restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the 
peacefu} reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In the midst of 
these laudable occupations, the pope was alarmed by the 
approach of Frederic -the Third of Austria ; though his Last cwo- 
fears could not be justified by the character or the power JJ Qe"„° n 
of the. imperial candidate. J^{ter. drawing his military •'"p^'o^ 
force to the metropolis, and imposing the best security in. 
of oaths * a,nd treaties, Nicholas received with a sailing Mareh ts^' 
countenance the faithful advocate, and vassal of the 
church. So tame were the times, so feeble was. th,e 
Austrian, that the pomp of his coronation was. accom- 
plished with 9rder and harmony : but the superflupus 
honour was so. disgraceful to an independent nation, 
that his successors have, excused themselves from the 
toilsome pilgrimage to the Vatican ; and rest their im- 
perial title on the choice of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that The su- 
the king of the Romans, after passing with a slight §a- govern- 
lute the cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, S^^^f 
distinguished the dress and person of the senator of 
Rome ; ' and in this last farewell, the pageants of the 
empire and the republic w^re clasped in a friendly em- 

1 The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope, is recorded and sano- 
tified lathe Clementines ; (lib. S. tit. 9.) and ifineas Sylvias, who objects to this new 
demand, oould not foresee, that in a few years fae should ascend the throne, and im- 
bibe the maxims of Bonifate VUI. 
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brace."' According to the laWs of Rome," her first ma- 
gistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of 
a place at least forty miles from the city ; with whose 
inhabitants he must not be connected in the third ca- 
nonical degree of blood or alliance. The election was 
annual : a severe scrutiny was instituted into the con- 
duct of the departing senator ; nor could he be recalled 
to the same office till after the expiration of two years. 
A liberal salary of three thoiisand florins was assigned 
for his expense and reward ; and his public appearance 
represented the majesty of the republic. His robes were 
of gold brocade or crimson velvet, or in the summer 
season of a lighter silk. ; he bore in his hand an ivory 
• v sceptre ; the sound of trumpets announced his approacb ; 
and his solemn steps were preceded at least by four lie- 
tors or attendants, whose red wands were enveloped with 
bands or streamers of the golden colour or livery of the 
city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right and 
duty, to observe and assert the laws, to control the 
proud, to protect the pbor, and to exercise justice arid 
mercy within the extent of his jurisdiction. ^ In these 
useful functions he was assisted by three learned stran- 
gers, the two collaterals J and the judge of criminal ap- 
peals ; their frequent trials of robberies, rapes, and mur- 
ders, are attested by the laws ; and the weakness of these 
laws connives at the licentiousness of private feuds and 
armed associations for mutual defence. But the senator 
was confined to the administration of justice ; the Capi- 
tol, the treasury, and the government of the city and its 
territory, were intrusted to the three conservators, who 
were changed four times in each year : the militia of the 
thirteen regions assembled under the banners of their 

™ Lo senatore di Roma, vestito dl brooarto con qaella lieretta, e god qaeile mani- 
che, et ornamenti di pelle, oo' qaali va alle feste di Testaooio e Nagone,' might escape 
the eye of ^neaa SjWinf, bat he is viewed with admiration and oomplacenoj by the 
Roman citisen. (Diario di Stephano Infessnra, p. 113S.) 

" See in the statutes of Rome, the «nator and three judges, (lib. 1. c. 3 — 14.) the 
con«ervator«, (lib. 1. c. 15—17. lib. 3. o. 4.) the camimioni, (lib. 1. c. 18. lib. 5. c. 8.) 
the weret council, (lib. 3. c. 2.) the common council, (\\h. 3. o. 3.) The title oi feuds, 
defiances, acts cf violence, &g. is spread tlirongh many a chapter (c. 1 1 10 .) of the 
second book. 
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respective chiefs or caporioni ; and the first of these was 
distinguished by the name and dignity of the prior. The 
popular legislature consisted of the secret and the com- 
mon councils of the Romans. The former was com- 
posed of the magistrates and their immediate predeces- 
sors, with some fiscal and legal oflScers, and three classes 
of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty counsellors, amountirtg 
in the whole to about one hundred and twenty persons. 
In the common council all male citizens had a right to 
vote ; and the value of their privilege was enhanced by 
the care with which any foreigners were prevented from 
usurping the title and character of Romans. The tu- 
mult of a democracy Was checked by wise and jealous 
precautions : except the magistrates, none could propose 
a question ; none were permitted to speak, except from 
an open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly acclamations 
were suppressed ; the 'sense of the majority was decided 
by a secret ballot ; and their decrees were promulgated 
in the venerable name of the Roman senate and people. 
It would not be easy to assign a period in which this 
theory of government has been reduced to accurate and 
constant practice, since the establishment of order has 
been gradually connected with the decay of liberty. 
But in the year 1580, the ancient statutes were col- 
lected,- methodised in three books, and adapted to pre- 
sent use, under the pontificate, and with the approba- 
tion of Gregory XIII. :** this civil and criminal code is 
the modern law of the city ; and if the popular assem- 
blies have been abolished, a foreign senator, with the 
three conservators, still resides in the palace of the Ca- 
pitol.''* The policy of the Caesars has been repeated by 

« Statuta alma Urbis R<ima Auctoritate, S. D. N. Gregorii XIII. Pont. Max, a Se- 
natu Poptiloque Rom, reformata et edita, Rome, 1580. in folio. The obsolete, repugn- 
naat statates of antiquity were coiifonDded in five books, and Laoas Pietos, a lawyer 
and antiquarian, was appointed to act as the modem Triboniap* Yet 1 regret the old 
code, with the fugged crust of freedom and barbarism. 

p In my time, (1765.) and in M. Grodey's, (Observations sur I'llalie, torn. «.p. 361.) 
The senator of Rome was M. Bielke, ■ noble Swede, and a proselyte to the Catholic 
faith. The pope's right to appoint the senator and the conserrator is implied, rather 
thanaffirmed, in the statutes. 
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the popes ; and the bishop pf JRotne affected to oiaintauii 
the form of a republic,, while he rejgned yviih the abso- 
lute powers of a temppr^U as well as spiritual, monarch. 
Sp7^, ^* ^^ ^^ obvipus truth, .tjiat the times must be.suited to 
A. D. 1453. extraordinary charactj^r^^iid. that. the genius of Crom; 
well or Retz might now expire, in obspurity,. The poli- 
tical enthusiasm of Rienzi bmd exalted. him to a throne; 
the same enthusiasm, in the next century^ conducted hi$ 
itnitator to the gallows. The birth of. Stephen Porcaro 
was noble, his reputatipn spptless; his tongue w.a3 armed 
with eloquence, his mind. was enlightened with learn- 
ing; and he aspired, beyond the aim. of vulgai: ambition, 
to free his country,. axKl immortalize. .his. name^ The 
dominion of priests is most odious to a. liberal spirit j 
every scruple was removed by the. recenjb knowled^ of 
the fable.and forgery of Constantine's donation ; Petrarch 
was now the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as Por- 
caro revolved the ode which describes the patriot and 
hero of Rome, he applied to himself the visions of the pror 
phetic bard. His first trial of the popular feelings was 
at. the funeral of Eugenlus the Fourth : in an elaborate 
speech, he called the Romans to liberty and arms; and 
they listened with apparent pleasure, till Porcarp was in- 
terrupted and answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded 
for. the church and state. By every law the seditious 
orator was guilty of treason.; but the benevqlenc^^of the 
new ppntif^ .who viewed his .character, with pity and es- 
teeo),. attempted by aa honourable office to convert the 
patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman returned 
frc«n Anagni wi^h an increase of reputation and zeal; 
and, on the first /opportunity, the games of the place 
Navona, he tried to inflame the casual dispute of some 
boys and mechanics intp.a general rising of the people. 
Yet the humane Nicholas was still averse to accept the 
forfeit of his life; and the traitor was removed from the 
scene of temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allowance 
for his support, and the easy obligation of presenting 
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himself each day before the governor of the city. But 
Porcaro had learned frdtn the younger Brutus, that with 
tyrants no &ith or g^titude should be observed ; the 
exile declaimed against the arbitrary sentence^a party 
and a conspiracy were gradually formed ; his nephew, a 
daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers ; and on 
the appointed evening, a feast was prepared at his house 
for the friends of the republic. Their leader, who had 
escaped from Bologna, appeared among them iu'^ robe 
of purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his ges- 
tures, bespoke the man who had devoted his life or 
death to* the glorious cause. In a studied oration, he 
expatiated on the motives and the means of their enter* 
prise : .the name and liberties of Rome ; the sloth and 
pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants; the active or passive 
consent of their fellow-citizens ; three hundred soldiers 
and four hundred exiles, long exercised in arms or in . 
wrongs ; the licence of revenge to edge their swords, 
arid a million of ducats to reward their victory. It would 
be easy (he said) .on the next day, the festival of the 
£piphany, to seize the pope and his cardinals, b^ore 
the doors, or at the altar, of St. Peter's ; to lead them 
in chains under the walls. of St. Angelo; to extqrtby 
the thres^t of their instant death a surrender of the 
castle ; to ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the alarm- 
bell; and to restore in a popular assembly the ancient 
republic of Rome. While he triumphed, he was already 
betrayed. The senator, with a strong guard, invested 
the house: the. nephew of Eorcaro cut his way through 
the crowd; but the imfortunate Stephen was drawn from 
a chest, lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. After such 
manifest and repeated guilt, even the mercy of Nioholas 
was silent. Porcaro, and nine of his accomplices, were 
hanged, without th^ benefit of the sacraments ; and 
amidst the fears and invectives of the Papal court, the 
Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of 
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their country."* But their applause was mute, ,their pity 
ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct ; and, if tixey 
have since risen in a vacancy of the throne or a scarcity 
of bread, such accidental tumults may be found in. the 
bosom of the most abject servitude. 
Ltstdisor- gyt the independence of the nobles, which was fo- 
nobtesof mented by discord, survived the freedom of the com- 
*^"®' mons, which must be founded in union. A privilege 
of rapine and oppression was long maintained by the 
barons of Rome ; their houses .were a fortress and .a 
sanctuary ; and the ferocious train of banditti and crimi- 
nals whom they protected from the la,w, repaid the hos- 
pitality with the service of their swords and daggers. 
The private interest of the pontiffs^ or their nephews, 
sometimes involved them in these domestic feuds. 
Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth,. Rome was dis- 
^ tracted by the battles anji sieges of the rival houses ; 
after the conflagration of his palace, the protonotary 
Colonna was tortured and beheaded; and Savelli, his 
captive friend, was murdered on the spot, for refusing to 
join in the acclamations of the victorious Ursini/ But 
the popes no longer trembled in the Vatican : they had 
strength to command, if they had resolution to claim, 
the obedience of their subjects ; and the strangers, who 
observed these partial disorders, admired the easy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical state.' 

4 Besides the oarioas tboogh concise narratiTe of MachiaTel, (Istoria J^loreDtiiui, 
/ lib. 6. Opere, tora. 1. p. SIO, 211. edit. Londra, 1747. in 4to.) the Porcarian con- 
spiraoj is related in the Diarj of Stephen Infesfura, (Rer. Ilal. ioin.3. p. 2. p. 1134, 
1135.) and in a separate tract bj Leo Baptista Alberti, (Rer. Ital. torn. 25. p^ 609 — 
614.) It is amusing to compare Ibe style and sentiments of the courtier and citiseo. 
Facinus profeclo quo . . . neqne pericnlo borribilins, neqne audacift detestabilios, ne- 
que crndelitate tetrius, a quoqaam perditissimo nspiam excogitatum sit ... Perdette 
la vita quell' bnomo da bene, e amatore dello bene et libertjt di Roroa. 

' The disorders of Rome, which were much inflamed by the partiatitj of SixtaslV. 
are exposed in the Diaries of two spectators, Stephen Infessura, and an anonymous 
, citizen. See the troubles of the year 1484, and the death of the protonotary Colon- 
na, in tom. S. p. 2. p. 1083. 1158. 

* Bsl toute la terre de Teglise trouble pour cette partiality (des Colonnes et des 
Ursins), comme nous dirions Luce et Grammont, on en Hollande Hotto et Caballan ; 
et qnand ce ne seroit ce differend la terre de Teglise seroit la plus henreuse habitation 
pour les snjets, qui soit dans tout le monde (car ils ne payent ni tailles ui gneres an- 
tres ch<ises), etseroient toujours bien- conduits (car toojours les papes sont sages et 
bien conseill^s); mais tres souvent en advient de grands et crnelles meartres et pil- 
leries. 
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The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the Ttepope. 

r r ' • require the 

force of opinion ; and if that opinion be supplanted by absoiate 
reason or passbri^ the sound may idly waste itself in the of R^mi! 
air ; and the helpless priest is exposed to the brutal vio- to.^*^^^' 
lence of a noble or a plebeian adversary. But after their 
return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were guarded 
by the swoixl of St. Paul, Rome was commanded by an 
impregnable, citadel : the use of cannon is a powerful 
engine against popular seditious : a regular force of ca- 
valry and in&ntry was enlisted under the banners of th^ 
pope : his ample revenues supplied the resources of war; 
and, from the extent of his domain^ he could bring 
down on a rebellious city an ^rmy of hostile neighboui's 
and loyal subjects.* Since the union of the dutchies of 
Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extend^ from 
the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from the con- 
fines of Naples to the banks of the Po ; and as early as 
the sixteenth century, the greater part of that spacious 
and fruitful country acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. Their 
claims were readily deduced from the genuine, or fabu- 
lous, donations of the darker ages : the successivef steps 
of their final settlement would engage us too far in the 
transactions of Italy, and even of Europe ; the crimeaof 
Alexander the Sixth, the martial operations of Juli^is the 
Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme 
which has been adorned by the pens of the nobjest his- 
torians of the times." In the first period of their con- 
quests, till the expedition of Charles the Eighth, the 
popes might Successfully wrestle with the adjacent 

^. < Bj the eooBomy of Sixtus V. tbe revenue of Ihe ecclesiastioal state was raised to 
two miUions abd a half of Roman crowns; (Vila«toiD. SI. p. $91— 396.) and so rega- 
larwas the militarj establishment, that in one month Clement VIII. could invade ^he 
datchy of Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. (torn. 3. p. ^4.) 
Since that time (A. D. 1597) the Papal arms are happily rusted ; but the re venae 
must have gained some nominal increase. 

^ More- especially by Guicciardini and Maohiavel ; in the general history of the 
former, in the Florentine history, the prince, and the political discourses of the latter. 
These, with their worth/ successors, Fra-Paolo and Davila. were justly esteemed the 
first historians of modern languages, till, in the present age, Scotland aro$e« to dis- 
pute the prize with Italy herself. 
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princes and states^ whose militaiy force was equals or in- 
ferior^ to their own: but as soon as the monarchs o£ 
France, Germany, and Spain, contended with gigantic 
arm^' for the' dominion of Italy, they siippKed with art 
the deficiency of strength ; and concealed^ in a labyrinth 
of waiKsrand treaties, tiieir aspiring views; and the'inmior^ 
fad h6pe of cha^ng the barbarians teyohid the Alps. 
The nicp balance of the Vatican wj© cSten subverted by 
the soldiers of the nortb and west, wh6 were united 
under tfae'Staddai'd of Charles the Fil^ i the feeble and 
fluctuating policy 'df Clemeiit the SeveriA exposed his 
p6rs6n^2tnd dominions to the conqueror ; and Rome was 
abandotied seven ni6nths to a lawless army; more cruel 
and rapacious than the Goihs and Vandals/ Aftei- this 
seve^ tessbn, the popes coni:racted their ambition, which 
WHS almost satisjfied, restiifi^ the character of a ccnnmoh 
parent, and abstained from all ofiensive hostilities, ex- 
cept in a hksty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and 
the Turkish^ Sultan were armed at the same time against 
the kingdom of Naples/ The French and Germans at 
length withdrew from the field of battle : Milan, Na- 
ples, Sicily; Sardinia, and the Sea-coast of Tuscan)^, were 
firmly possessed by the Spaniards ; and it became their 
interest to maintain the peace and dependance of Italy, 
which continued almost without disturbance' from thte 
middle of the sixteenth to the bpenin^ 6f the eighteenth 
century. The Vatican was swayed and protected by the 
religious policy of the Catholic king : his prejudice and 
interest disposed him in every dispute to support the 
princ^ against the people ; and instead of theencourage^ 
ment, the aid, and the asylum, which they obtained from 
the adjacent states, the friends of liberty, or the enemies 

' in the history of the Gothic siege, I hare compared the barharians with the Bob- 
' jects of Charles the Fifth j (vol. 5. p. 319—322.) an anticipation, which, like that 
of the Tartar conqaests, I incinlged with the less scrupley as I could scarcely hope to 
m^ch the oonolnsion of my work. ^ 

y The ambitions and feeble hostilities of the Caraffapope, Panl IV. may b^ seen in 
Thuanns (lib. 16— 18) and Gianuone. (tokn. 4. p. 149—163.) Those Gathofio bigots, 
Philip II. and the dnke of Alra, presamed to separate the Roman prince from the 
▼icar of Christ: yet the holy character, which would hate sanctified bis Victory , was 
decently applied to protect his defeat. 
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of law, were enclosed on all sides within the iron circle 
of despotism. The long habits of :6bedience and edu- 
cation subdued the turbulent spirit of tht nobles and 
commons of Rome. The batrons forgot the aims and 
factions of their Ancestors; and insen^bly became the 
servants of luxury and government Instead of main* 
taining a crowd of tenants and followers, tiie produce of 
their ^.estates was conmimed in the: private expeaises, 
.which multij)ly the pleasui'es/and dimihish the power, of 
the lord .' The Colohna and Urstrii vied \*ith each other 
in the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; and thear ^ 
ahti(5[ile' splendour wak rivalled: or surpassed by the isud- 
den opulence of the Papal f&milies. In Rome, the voice 
of freedom and discord is noionger heard;* and" instead 
of the foaming torrent, a smootl;) and stagnant lake re- 
flects the image of idleness and servitude. ' 

A Christian, a philosopher,* arid a patriot, will b6Thi»ecoie- 
equally scandalized by tte temporal kingdom of the "^rament.^ 
clergy ; and the local majesty of Rome, the remembrance 
of her consuls and triumjphs, may'seetn to embitter the 
sense, and ^ggravkte the shame, of her slavery. If i*e 
calmly weigh the merits and defects of the ecclesiastical 
government, it may be praised in its present state, as a 
mild, decent, and trknquil system, exempt from. the daii* 
gets of a minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses, of 
luxury, and the calamities of war. But these advan- 
tages are overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps a septen- 
nial, election of a sovereign, who is seldom a native of 
the country : the reign of a young statesman of three- 
Score, in the decline of his life and abilities, without hope 
to accomplish, and without children to inherit, the la- 
bours of his transitory reign. The successful candidate 

* This gradoal obange of manners and expense, is admirably explained by Dr. 
Adahi Smith, (Wealth of Nations/voU 1. p. 495^504.) whoprotes, perhaps too sc- 
▼erely, that the most salutary effects have flowed from the meanest and most selfish 
caatfes^ 

^ Mr. Home (Hist, of England, toI.1. p. 389.) too hastily oonclades, that if the 
ciyil and ecelesiastical powers be nnited in the same person, it U of Ktll0 moment ' 

wliether he be styled prince or i>relate, sinise the temporal character will fttways pre- 
dominate. 
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is 4rawn from the church, and even the convent ; from 
the mode of education and life the mpst adverse to rea- 
son, humanity; and freedom. In the trammels of ser- 
vile faith, he hks learned to believe because it is absurd,, 
to revere all that is contemptible, and to despise what- 
ever might deserve the esteem of a rational being: to 
punish error as a crime, to reward mortification and ce- 
libacy as the first of virtues ; to place the saints of the 
calendar ^ above the heroes of Rome and the sages of 
Athens ; and to consider the missal, or the crucifix, as 
more useful instruments than the plough or the loom. 
In the office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, he may 
acquire some knowledge! of the world ; but the primitive 
stain will adhere to his mind and manners : from study 
and experience he may suspect the mystery of his pro- 
fession ; but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe some por- 
shtog v. tion of the bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of 
^i5wf^^ Sixtus the Fifth*' burst from the gloom of a Franciscan 
cloister. In a reign of five years he exterminated the 
outlaws and banditti, abolished the prrfane sanctuaries of 
Rome,** formed a liaval and military force, restored and 
emulated the monuments of antiquity, and after a liberal 
use and large increase of the revenue, left five millions 
of crowns in the castie of St. Angelo. But his justice 
was sullied with cruelty, his activity was prompted by 
the ambition of conquest; after his decease the abuses 

^ A Protestant may disdain tbe an worthy preference of St. Francis or St Bominio, 
but he wUl not rashly oondemu the seat or jadgmentof Sixtna V. who placed the sta- 
toes of tbe apostles, St. Peter and St Paul, on the vacant oolnmns of Trajan and 
Antonine. 

< A wandering lUlian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vitadi Sf8to-Qaint0,(Amstel. 
1721, 3 vols, in IStno.) a copions and amusing work, bat which does not'commaod 
onr absolute confidence. Yet tbe character of the man, and the principal facts, are 
supported by the annals of Spondanus and Muratori, (A. D. 1585—1590.) and the 
contemporary history of the great Thnanns (lib. 82. o. 1, 2. lib. 84. o. 1 0. lib. 100. e. 8.) 

d These privileged places, the quartieri or franchises, were adopted from the Ro- 
man nobles by the foreign ministers. Julius II. had once abolished the abominandam 
el detestandnm franchitiarum hojusmodi nomen ; and after Sixtus V. they again re- 
vived. I cannot discern either the justice or raagnaniniity of Jjoais XIV. who, in 
1687, sent his ambassador, the marqnis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an armed forae 
of a thousand officers, guards, and domestics, to maintain this iniquitous claim, and 
insult pope Innocent XI. in the heart of his capital. (Vita di Sisto V. tom. S. p. 262 — 
278. Mnratori, AnnaU d'ltalia, t^m. 15. p. 494—496. and Voltaire, Siecle de f "'" 
XIV. torn. 2. c. 14, p. 58, 59.) 
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revived; the treasure was dissipated; he entailed on 
posterity thirty-five new taxes and the venality of offices ; 
and^ after his deaths his statue was demolished by an un- 
grateful, or an.injured, people.* The wild and original 
character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the series of 
the. pontiffs 2 the maxims and effects of their temporal 
government may be collected from the positive and com- 
parative view of the arts and philosophy, the agriculture 
and trade, the wealth and population, of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in charity 
with all mankind, nor am I willing, in diese last mo- 
ments, to offend even the* pope and clergy of Rome.^ 

* « This ootrage prodaoed a decree, which was inscribed on marble, and placed in 
the Capitol. It is expressed in a stjie of maoly simplicHj aod freedom : Siqais, 
slve pnvatas, nve magislratam gerens, de coUocand^ vivo ppntifici statu^ menUonem 
fecere ansit, legitino S. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetoam infiuniii et poilicoram mune- 
ram expers esto. MDXC. Mense Augasto. (Vita di Sisto V. torn. 3. p. 469.) I be- 
\lewe that this decree is stall obsenred, and I know that every monarch who deserves 
a slatae, should himself impose the prohibiiion. 

' The histories o^ the ohuroh, Italj, and Christendom, have contribated to the chap- 
ter, which I now ooudade. In the original Lives of the Popes, we often discover 
the oitj and republic of Rome ; and the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries are preserved in the nide and domestic chronicles, which I have carefully in- 
spected, and shall recapitulate in the order of time. 

1. Monaldesohi (Lndovici Bonoomitis) Fragmenta Annalinm Roman. A« D. 1338, 
in the Scriptores Remm Italicarnm of Mnratori, torn. 12. p. 5S5. N.B. The cre- 
dit of this fragment is somewhat hurt by a singular interpolation, in which the au- 
thor relates hit ovm death at the age of one hundred and fifteen jears. 

2. Fragments Historise RomansB (vulgo Thomas Fortifioccse), in Romana Dialeclo 
Vnlgari, (A.D. 1327-^1354.) in Maratori, Antiqnitat. medii JEvi Italian, torn. 3. 
p. 247 — 548 : the authentic ground- work of the history of Rlenzi. 

3. Delphioi (GentUis) Diarinm Romanom, (A. D. 1370—1410.) in the Rerum Ita- 
licarnm, tom. 3. p. 2. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Uianum Rota. (A. D. 1404—1417.) tom. 24. p. 969. 

5. Petroiii (Panli) Miscellanea Historioa Romana, (A. D. 14S3 — 1446.) tom. 24. 
p. 1101. 

6. Voleterrani (Jacob.) Diarinm Rom. (A. D. 1472—1484.) tom. 23. p. 81. 

7. Anonymi Diariam Urbis Romie, (A. D. 1481—1492.) tom. 3. p. 2. p. 1069. 
S.. InfessnrfB (Stepbani) Diarinm Romanom, (A. D. 1294, or 1378 — 1494.) tom. 3. 

p. 2. p. 1109. 
9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerpta ex Diario Job. Burcardi, (A. D. 
1492*^1503.) edita a Godefr. Gulielm. Leibnizio, Hanover, 1697, in quarto. The 
large and valuable Journal of Bnrcard might be completed from the MSS. in dif- 
ferent libraries of Italy and France. (M, de Foncemagne, in the Memoires de 1* Acad. 
des Inscrip. torn. 17. p. 597 — 606.) 
Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Collections of Mu- 
ratori, my guide and master in the history of 'Italy. His country, and the public, . 
•re indebted to him for. the following works, on that subject : 1. Rerum Italicarnm 
Scriptores, (A. D. 500 — 1500.) quorum potissima pars nunc primum in lucem prodit, 
Ac. tweqty-eight vols, in folio, Milan, 1723 — l7S8, 1751. A volume of chronolo- 
gical and alphabetical tables is still wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet 
in a disorderly and defective state. 2. Antiquitates Italia medii JEvi, six vols, in 
*f<rfio, Milan, 1738 — >1743. in seventy-five curious dissertations on the manners, go- 
vernment^ religion, &c. of the Italians of the darker ages, with a large supplement 
of charters, chronicles, .&c. 3. JHswrtationi sopra le Antiquita Italiane, ihree vols, 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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CHAP. LXXJ. 

/ 
Prospect of the rnins of Rome in the fifteenth centnrj. — Foar caases of deca^ and 
destruction. — Example of the Coliseum. — ^RenoTatimi of the dty.>-^Cmiolasion of 
the whole work. 

View and Ih the last days of pope Eug^ims the Fourth^ two of 
of Poggks his servanta, the learned Poggius* and a friend, ascended 
cT^toUne the Capitoline hill ; reposedtbemselt^csamong the ruins 
i>>ii* of columns and temples ; and viewed from that com-* 

manding spot the wide and various prospect of desola* 
tion.^ The place and the object gave ample scope for 
moralizing on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which buries 
empires and cities in a common grave ; and it was agreed, 
that in proportion to her farmer greatness, the fall of 
Rome was the more awful and deplorable. " Her pri^ 
meval state, such as she might appear in a remote age, 
when Evander entertained the stranger of Troy,*^ has 
been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian 
rock was then a savage and solitary thicket ; in the time 
of the poet, it was crowned with the golden roofs of a 
temple ; the temple is overthrown, the gold has been 
pillaged, the wheel of fortune has iaccomplished h«* re- 
volution, and the sacred ground is again disfigured with 
thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which 

in quarto, Milano^ 1751 . a free version bj the Mtbor^ whieb maj be footed with the 
same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. Amiali d* Itcdw, eig^hteen 
▼ols. in octaf o, Milan, 1753 — 1756. a dry thon^ aocorate add asefnl abridgment 
of the history of Italy from the birth' of Christ to Ike middle of the eigfateenth cen- 
tury. 5. Deli* Antichita EOwtee^ tt Italiotta, two yola. in folio, Modena, 1717, 174(K 
In the history of this lUustrioas race, the parent of oar Brunswick kiAgs, the mtlc is 
iA»t seduced by the loyally or gratitude of the iiibjeot In all hia works, Biofaton 
approves himself a diUgent and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudioes of 
a Caiholic priest. He was bom ia the year 1672, and died in the year 17dO«.aaer 
passing near si^Lty years in the Ubrarie's of Alilaa and IMJodena. (Vita del Preposto 
Ludovico Antonio Maratori, by his nephew atid«i€eessor Gian. Pranoesoe Soli Mu- 
latori, Veaezia, 1756, ia quarto.) 

* I have already (not 50, 51. on. chap. 65.) nentioned the age, charastei^ and 
writings of Poggins ; and particularly noticed the date of this elegant moral laslsfi 
on the varieties of fortune. 

i»' Consedimus in ipsis TarpeisB areis raitais, ponv iogens port»cii>Qsdan, itM psta^ 
templi, marmoreum limen, plnrimasque passim confraotas columnaa, mide tngamex 
-parte prospectus urbis patet. (p. 5.) . 

^ ^neid 8. 97— 369^ lliis ancient picture, to artfully introduoed^ and aoex^ 
sitely finished, mset have been highly interesting to an iahabitallt of Rome ; and oar 
«iarly studies allow us to sympathies in the feelingi of a Rnmap. 
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we sit, was forttieriy the h^ad of the ftomati femjrfffe, the 
dtadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by 
the footstej)* of so many triumphs, enriched with the 
spoils and tributes of SO many nations. This spectacle 
erf the world, how is it fallen ! how ch&t>ged ! how d^- 
facied ! the path of victory fe obliterated by viiies, aiid tlie 
benches of the senators afe concealed by ^ durighiH. 
Cast your eyes oii the Palatine hill, and sebk titliotig the 
shapeless and enormous fragmefnts, the marbte theatre, 
the obeliskfe, the colossal statti^s, the portJck)^ of Nero^s 
palace t survey the other hills of the city, the vacant 
Spaee i^ interrupted only by ruittd aind gardetiS. The fo- 
rum of the Roman people, where they assembled to 
enact their laws and elect theit- ttlagl^tidteS, is liowefl- 
closed for the cultiVittion c{ pot-hefbs, or thrown opeti 
for the reception of swine and buflbloes. The public 
and ptlvate ecfifio*, that wei-e founded for eternity, lie 
prostrate^ ndked, and broken, lik^ the litbbs of a mighty 
giant, and the ruin is the more visible, frOtti the stupend- 
ous regies that have survivied the injuries of time and 
fdrtunfe."** 

The^e relics are minutely described by POggius, one His de- 
of the .first who raised his eyes from th^ lAottuments of JJ^pJ^";;^ 
legendary, to those of olassic^ superstition/ l. Besides 
a bridge, an af(^5 a sepulchre, and the pyramid of Cfe^- 
tiu8> he douM discerni, of the^ge of ther^public^ adou-- 
ble row of vaults, iti the sdt office of the Capitol, which 
were inscribed with the tianie and munifi6eiice of Catnl- 
lus. 1. Elev€?n tettt^i* ^efe visible itt sOfnfe degrefe, 
from the perfi^t form of the fenfheoti, to the thtde 
lurches and a marble cdlumn of thtfe fcfmfple of peace, which 
Vespasiaft erected after^ the civil tvdM and the Jewish tri- 
umph. 3. Of the nuihber, whicifi he rashly defined. Of 
S6veA ihemue or public baths, ntm^ ^itere strfficiently ert- 

* Claptt<»1iiiA ad^6 iifiaatfttttai lit viifd&d M s^ikntonim tuBsoIUa succeMerittt, 

sterooram ao pargamentoram receptacalam faotoin. Respice ad Palatinum montem 

..... tiata radera caetertn dolles perlastra, oftiiiia vacaa ibdificii^, toifiis vine- 

isqoe oppleta conspicies. (Poggias de Varietat. Fortans, p. 31.) 

« See PoggiaSi p. 8—22. 

2B2 
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tire to represent the use and distribution of the ^veral 
parts : but those of Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla 
still retained the titles of the founders, and astonished the 
curious spectator, who, in observing their solidity and 
extent, the variety of marbles, the size and multitude of 
the columns, compared the labour and expense vvrith the 
use and importance. Of the baths of Constantine, of 
wAJexander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige 
might yet be found. 4. The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Severus, and Constantine, were entire, both the structure 
and the inscriptions; a falling fragment was honoured 
with the name of Trajan ; and two arches, still extant, 
in the Flaminian way, have been ascribed to the baser 
memory of Faustina and Gallienus. 5. After the won- 
der of the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a 
small amphitheatre of brick, most probably for the use 
of the praetorian camp: the theatres of Marcellusj and 
Pompey were occupied in a great measure by public and 
. private buildings ; and in the Circus, AgonaUs and Max- 
imus, little more than the situation and the form could 
be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and Anto- 
nine were still erect; but the Egyptian obelisks were 
broken or buried. A people of gods and heroes, the 
workmanship of art, was reduced to.one equestrian figure 
of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of which the 
.most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 7- The two mausoleums or sepulchres of 
Augustus and Adrian could not- totally be lost ; but the 
former was only visible as. a mound of earth; and the 
latter, the castle of St. Angelo, had acquired the name 
and appearance of a modern fortress. With the addition 
' of some separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains of the ancient city : for the marks of a more 
, recent structure might be detected in the walls, which 
formed a circumference of ten miles, included three 
hundred and seventy-nine turrets, and opened into the 
country by thirteen gates. 
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This melancholy picture was drawn above nine bun- Gradual 

11 ririiri • decay of 

dred years after the fall of the western empire, and even Rome. 
of the Gothic kingdom of Italy. A long period of dis- 
tress and anarchy, in which empire, and arts, and riches, 
had migrated from the banks of the Tyber, was incapa-. 
ble of restoring or adorning the city ; and as all that is 
human must retrograde if it do. not advance, every suc- 
cessive age must have hastened the ruin of the works of 
antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and to 
ascertain, at each era, the state of each edifice, would be 
an endless and useless labour ; and I shall content myself 
with two observations, which will introduce a short in- 
quiry into the general causes and effects. 1. Two hun- 
dred years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius,. 
an anonymous writer composed a description of Rome/ 
His ignorance may repeat the same objects under strange 
and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous topographer 
had eyes and ears ; he could observe the visible remains, 
he CQuld listen. to the tradition of the people, and he dis- 
tinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths,, twelve 
arches, and eighteen palaces, of which many had disap- 
peared before the time of Poggius. It is apparent, that 
many stately monuments of antiquity survived till a late 
period ;^ and that the principles of destruction acted with 
vigorous and increasing energy in the thirteenth and 
fqurteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection must be 
applied to the three last ages ; and we should vainly seek 
the Septizonium, of Severus,** which is celebrated by Pe- 
trarch and the antiquarians of the sixteenth century. 

f Liber de Mirabilibas RomsB, ex Registro Nicolai Cardinalis de Arragonift in Bi- 
bliotheck St. Isidori Armario IV. no. 69. This treatise, with some short bat perti- 
nf nt notes, has been pabiished by Montfanoon, (Diariom Italicora, p. 283—301.) 
who thus delivers his own critical opinion : Scriptor xiii™* circiter ssecnli, nt ibidem 
notator ; antiqaaris rei imperitus, et, at ab iUo kto» nogis et anilibns fabellis refer- 
tas, sed, quia monamenta, qoae iis temporibas Romae snpererant, pro modolo recen- 
set, non pamm inde ioois mutaabitnr qui Romania antiqaitatibos indayandis operam 
navabit. (p. 283.) 

^9 The,Fere MabUlon.(Analeota, torn. 4. p. 502.) has published an anonymous pil- 
grim of the ninth century, . who, in his visit round the churches and holyplaoes of. 
Rome, touches on several buildings, especially porticos, which had disappeared be-, 
fore the thirteenth century. 

b On the Septizonium,.8ee tb^ JVfemoires sur Petrarque, (torn. 1. p. 335.) Dona- 
tus, (p. 338.) and Nardini. (p. 117. 4l4.) 
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While the Roman edifices were still entire^ the first 
blows, however weighty and impetuous^ were resisted by 
the solidity of the mass and the harmony of the parts ; 
but'the slightest touch would precipitate the fragments 
c^ arches and columns, that already nodded to their ML 
Foor After a diligent inquiry^ I can discern four principal 

dutroo- causes of the ruin of Rome, which continued to operate 
in a period of more than a thousand years. I. The in- 
juries of time and nature. II. The hostile attacl(,s dfthe 
barbarians and Christkms. III. The use and abuse of 
the materials. And IV. The domestic quarrds of the 
Romans. 
I. Tbe in- I. The art of man is able to construct monuments far 
nataA; moFc permanent than the narrow span of his own ex- 
istence : yet the^e monuments, like himself, are perish-> 
able and frail ; and in the boundless annals of tim^ his 
life a^d his labours must equally be measured as a iieeU 
ing moment. Of a simple and solid edifice, it is not 
easy, however, to circumscribe the duration. As the won« 
ders of ancient days, the pyramids* attracted the curiosity 
of the ancients ; a hundred generations, the leaves of 
autumn,^ have dropped into the grave ; and afier the fall 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Caesars and caliphs^ 
the same pyramids stand erect and unshaken above thq 
floods of the Nile. A complex figure, or various and 
liiinute parts, is more accessible to injury and decay ; and 
hnrricanes the sifent lapsc of time is often accelerated by hurricanes 
quakes; and earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The air and 
earth have doubtless been shaken ; and the loffy turrets 
of Rome have tottered from their foundations ; but the 
seven hills do not appear to be placed on the great cavi- 
ties of the globe ; nor has the city, in any age^ been ex- 
posed to th^ cQnvulsions qf Mtur^, which, in the climate, 

' Tbe age of the pyramids is remote and nnknown, sinoe Diodoras Sionlu (tea* 1. 
lib. 1. c. 44. p. 73.) h anabl^ to decide ifhetberthey were constnusted oae tboasand 
or three tboasand foor hundred years before tbe one handred and eigbtieth Oljaipiad. 
Sir John Marsham's contracted scale of tbe Egyptian dynasties woidd ix tbem aliov* 
two tboasand years before Christ. (Canont Cbronions, p. 47.) 

^ See tbe speeoh of Glancos in Uie lUad. ($, 146.) This aatond but aelaMboly 



image is famiiiar to HoJber. 
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of Antibch, lisboD) or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
moments, the works of ages into dust. FSre is the most fires; 
powerful agent of life and death ; the rapid mischief may 
be kindled and propagated by the industry or negligence 
of mankind ; and every period of the Roman annals is 
marked* by the repetiton of similar calamities. A memo- 
rable conflagration, the guilt or misfortune of Nero's 
reign, continued, though with unequal fury, either six 
or nine days/ Innumerable buildings, crowded in close 
aiKl crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel for the 
JElames ; and when they ceased, four only cX the fourteen 
regions were left entire ; three were totally destroyed, 
and seven were deformed by the relics of smoking and 
lacerated edifices.™ In the full meridian of empire, the 
metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet 
the memory of the old deplored their irreparable losses ; 
the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, the monu* 
ments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of 
distress and anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fell 
irretrievable ; nor can the damage be restored either by 
the public care of government, or the activity of private 
interest* Yet two causes may be all^d, which render 
the calamity of fire more destructive to a flourishing 
than a decayed city. I. The more combustible materials 
of brick, timber, and metals, are first melted or consu- 
med ; but the flames may play without injury or effect on 
the naked walls, and massy arches, that have been de- 
spoiled of their ornaments. It is among the common 
and plebeian habitations that a mischievous spark is most 
easily blown to a conflagration ; but as soon as they are 

'The karniog and orltioism of M. des Vigndet (Histoire Crit]i]oe d« ia Repabliqae 
des Lettres, torn. 8. p. 74— 118. 9t p. 172 — lS7.)d«te» the fire of Rome from A. D. 
64, Joljr 19, and the sahseqaeot peraeontioii of the ChristiaiM from November 15, of 
the same jear. ^ 

"> Qaippe in regiones qaataoidecim Roma difiditur, qdoram qaataor integrsB ma- 
vebant, tres to\9 tenos dejects : septem reUqnis paaoa tectoram Testigia sopererant, 
laoera el seraiasta. Among the eld relion tbttt were irreparably lost, Tacitus eoame- 
rates the temple of €ie moon of Serviae ToAios; the fane and altar ooMecrated bj 
Evander prvsonti Hercali ; the temple of Jupiter Stalor, a tow of Romnlns ; the p»« * 

laee of Nmna ; the temple of Vestftcnm pcaatibos popali Romani. He then deplores 

the opes tot Tieteriis qncesite et Gffttoarum artinm deeora mmlta qaie seniores 

merainerant, quae repareri neqoibant. (Annal. 15. 40, 41.) 
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devoured; the greater edifices^ which have resisted or 
escaped, are left as so many islands in a state of soli- 
inunda- tudc and safety. From her situation^ Rome is exposed 
to the danger of frequent inundations. Without ex- 
cepting the Tyber, the rivers that descend from either 
side of the Apennine have a short and irregular Course ; 
a shallow stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous 
torrent, when it iss welled in the spring or winter, by 
the fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. When 
the current is repelled from the sea by adverse winds, 
when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the weight of 
waters, they rise above the banks, and overspread, with- 
out limits or control, the plains and cities of the adja- 
cent country. Soon after the triumph of the first Punic 
war, the Tyber was increased by unusual rains ; and the 
inundation surpassing all former measure of time and. 
place, destroyed all the buildings that were situate below 
the hills of Rome. According to the variety of ground, 
the same mischief was produced by different means ; and 
the edifices were either swept away by the sudden im- 
pulse, or dissolved and undermined by the long conti- 
nuance, of the flood." Under the reign of Augustus, 
the same calamity was renewed : the lawless river over- 
turned the palaces and temples on its banks f and, after 
the labours of the emperor in cleansing and widening 
* the bed that was encumbered with ruins,^ the vigilance 

^ A. U. C. 507. repentina sobversio ipsios Roomb pnsTeDit triampham Romano- 
ram diveniB igniam aquaramqae clades pene absumsere nrbem. Nam Tiberis 10- 

solitisaactns imbribaset ultra opinionem^Tel diotamitate vel magnitndine redoDdans, 
omnia' RojQK aedificia in piano posila delevit DWerse qualitates loooram ad anuB 
convenere pemiciem : qooniam et qae segnior inandatio tenait madefacta disaolTit, 
et quK carsiisCorrentis invenit impolsa dejecit. (Orosios, Hist lib. 4. e. 11. p. 244. 
edit HaTercamp.^ Yet we may observe* that it is the plan and study of the Christian 
apologist to magnify the calamities of the Pagan world, 
o Vidimus flavum llberim, retortis 
liittore Etrusco violenter nndis. 
Ire dejectnm monumenta regis, 

Templaque Vestae. (Horat. Carm. 1. 3.)- 

If the palace of Numa, and temple of Vesta, were thrown down m Horaoe's time, 
what was consumed of those buildings bj Nero's firo oonld hardly deserve the epi- 
thets of Tetustissim^ or incorrupta. 

P Ad coercendas inuhdationes alveom Tiberis laxavit, ao repurgavit» oompletum 
oHm ruderibus, et aodificiomm prolapsionibns coarotatum, (SoetOBlui in Aognsto, 
c. 30.) 
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of his successors was exercised by similar dangers and 
designs. The project of diverting into new channels 
the Tyber itself, or some of the dependent streams, was 
long opposed by superstition and local interests;"* nor 
did the use compensate the toil and cost of the tardy 
and imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers is the 
noblest and most important victory which man has ob- 
tained over the licentiousness of nature ;' and if such 
were the ravages of the Tyber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or who could enume* 
rate, the injuries of the city after the fall of the western 
empire ? A remedy was at length produced by the. evil 
itself: the accumulation of rubbish, and the earth that 
has been washed down from the hills, is supposed to 
have elevated the plain of Rome, fourteen or fifteen feet 
perhaps, above the ancient level ;' and the modem city 
is less accessible to the attacks of the river.* 

II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute iLThehos- 
the destruction of the Roman monuments to the Goths of'ihl*w- 
and the Christians, have neglected to inquire how far ^JJ^SU!!!^ 
they were animated by a hostile principle, and how fer 
they possessed the means and the leisure to satiate their 
enmity. In the preceding volumes of this history, I 
have described the triumph of barbarism and religion ; 
and I can only resume, in a few words, their real or 
imaginary connexion with the ruin of ancient Rome. 
Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleasing romance, 
that the Goths and Vandals salli^ from Scandinavia, 

4 Tacitus (Annal. 1. 79.) reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to ' 
the senate against the measare ; and we may appland the progress of reason. On a 
similar occasion, local interests wonid andoabtedlj be consulted ; but an English 
hoQse of commons would reject with contempt the argnibents of superstition, *' that 
natare bad assigned to tiie riTers their proper coarse/' &o. 

' See the Bpoques de la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic Bnffon. His pic- 
ture of Guyana in South America is that of a new and sayage land, in which the 
waters are abandoned to thenuelTes,- without being regulated by human industry, 
(p.* 212. 561. quarto edition.) 

* In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. 2. p. 98. Baskenrille's edi- 
tion) has observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 

' Yet in modern times, the Tyber has sometimes damaged the city ; and in the 
years 1530, 1557. 1598. the annals of Muratori record three mischievons and me- 
morable inundations, (torn. 14. p. 268. 429. torn. 15. p. 99»&o.) 
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ardent to revenge the flight of Odia/ to break the diaiha 
and to chaatise the oppressors, of mankind ; that tbqr 
wished to burn the records of classic literature^ and to 
found their national architecture on the broken mem- 
bers of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders* But in sim* 
pie truth, the northern conquerors were nekhcr suffi- 
ciently savage, nor suflniciently refined, to entertain such 
aspiring ideas of destruction and revenge. The shep- 
herds o£ Scy thia and Germany had been educated in the 
armies of the empire^ whose discipline they acquired, 
and whose weakness they invaded : with the &miliar use 
of the Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence the 
name and titles of Rome, and, though incapable of emu- 
lating, they were more inclined to admire, than to abo- 
lish, the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the 
transient possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the 
soldiers of Alaric and Genserk^ were stimulated by die 
passions of a victorious army ; amidst the wanton indul-* 
gence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth was the object 
of thar seeuY^h ; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that they had 
battered to the ground the works of the consuls .and 
Csssars. Their moments were indeed precious; the 
Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,"" the Vandals on 
the fifteenth, day f and, though it be far more difl&cult 
to build than to destroy, their hasty assault would have 
made a slight impression on the solid piles of antiquity . 
We may remember, that both Alaric and Genseric 
affected to spare the buildings of the city ; that they sub- 
sisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious go- 
vernment of Theodoric;" and that the momentary re- 
sentment of Totila* was disarmed by his own temper 

• I lake this opportunity of deolariog, tbat in the oovrae of twelre ycafi I hare 
loigotteD^ orrenomced, tiie flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, nMcb I nerer 
rery lerioosly believed, (vol. 1. p. 284.) The Gothy are apparently CSemitti*; bnf ail 
heyond Caesar and Ticitas is daricness or Aible in the antiqnities of Germany. 

^ History of the Decline, &o. vol. 4. p. 136. 

9 Tol. 4. p. 3t9. 

» ^ vol. 5. p. t9^t4i. 

» , vol. 5. p. frs^trr. 
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and the advice of lik friends and enemies. From these 
innocent barbariana, the reproach may be 1i*an8f<^red to 
the Catholics of Rome. The statues, altars> and hous^^ 
of the demons were an abomination in their eyes ; and 
in the absolute command of the city^ they m^ht labour 
with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of their ^ 
ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the east^ 
affords tB them an example of conduct, and to us an ar- 
gument of belief; and it is probable^ that a portion of 
guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Ro- 
man proselytes. Yet their abhorreijice was confined ta 
the monuments of heathen superstition ; and the civil 
structures that were dedicated to the business or pleasure 
qf society, might be preserved without injury or scandal. 
Th^ change of religion was accomplished, not by a po- 
pular tumult, but by the decrees of the emperors, of the 
senate, and of time. Of the CSiristian hierarchy, the 
bishops of Rome were commonly the most prud^it and 
least fanatic : nor can any poaittve charge be opposed to 
the meritoFious aot^ of saving and converting the ma- 
jestic structure of the Pantheon.*" 

III. The value of any oJ^ct that supplies the wants or ni.Thease 
pleasures of mankind, is compounded of its substance J?^*]*^, 
and its form, of the materials and thq manu&cture. Its tenait. 
prioe must depend on the number of persons by whom 
it may be acquired and used ; on the extent of the market ; 
and consequently on the ease or difficulty of remote eX'* 
portation, according tp th^ nature of the commodity^ its 
locar situation, and the temporaiy circumstances of the 
world. The barbarian conquax)r& of Rome usurped in a 
moment the toil and treasure of siK^oessive ages ; but, ex^ 
cept the luxuries of immediate consumption, they must 

i> Hifltoij of OiQ P««lim, &9^ Y«>. % pk..4i65rT.46d. 

« Bo4eai temjpofe p«tiit a )H^o«tf pruifiip* templvn qurni appelbtar Panthtoa, m 
QUO feci^ «oole«ai9 Saofila? Af arils seivp^v virgtnis, eteovHWi mwtjrrwn; ia qDiMf* 
clesin prinoeps mnlta bona obtalit. (Aoastasias vel poUns Liber Pontifiealis in Bonir 
laoio I V« Ml Minttoril Senpl* liei«Vi ItatiMirviii, tom. & p. 1. p. 135.) Aeeordkig to 
the aMtjnoui wri^r io BIqwI&qpqii, the Pavlbson h»i be<o mined h^ Agrippa to 
e^bele ioi N^Qiie, i^ w»« dbedioated bj Booiftoe IV. on tbe oal<iid& of Nikrem- 
ber, to ibe virKio, qim Q«ft vnXvr onuiiani laoolprKnu (p. 397, 
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view without desire all that could not be removed from 
the city, in the Gothic waggons, or the fleet of the Van- 
dals,^ Gold and silver were the first objects of their 
avarice ; as in every country, and in the smallest com- 
pass, they represent the most ample command of the in- 
dustry and possessions of mankind. A vase or a statue 
of those precious metals might tempt the vanity of some 
barbarian chief ; but the grosser multitude, regardless of 
the fortn, was tenacious only of the substance ; and the 
melted ingots might be readily divided and stamped into 
the current coin of the empire. The less active, or less 
fortunate, robbers were reduced to the baser plunder of 
brass, lead, iron, and copper : whatever had escaped the 
Goths and Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants ; 
and the emperor Constans, in his rapacious visit, stripped 
the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon^' The 
edifices of Rome might be considered as a vast and va- 
rious mine; the first labour of extracting the materials 
was already performed ; the metals were purified and 
cast; the marbles were hewn and polished; and after 
foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, the re- 
mains of the city, could a purchaser have. been found, 
were still venal. The monuments of antiquity had been 
left naked of their precious ornaments, but the Romans 
would demolish with their own hands the arches and 
walls, if the hope of profitxould surpass the cost of the 
labour and exportation. If Charlemagne had fixed in 
Italy the seatof the western empire, his genius would have 
aspired to restore, rather than to violate, the works of 
the Caesars : but policy confined the French monarch to 
the forests of Germany ; his taste could be gratified only 

d Fiaminins , Vacoa. (apad Montiiiiicon, p. 155, 156.)- His Memoir ii.Ukewi8e 
printed, pp. 21. at the end of the Roma Antica of Nardiui, and seyeral Romans, doc- 
trine graves, were porsnaded that the Goths baried their treasures at Rome, and be- 
queathed the secret marks filiis nepottbnsqae. He relates some anecdotes to prove 
that, in hu own time, these places were risited and rifled bjtbe Transalpine pilgrims, 
the heirs of the Gothic cbnqnerors. 

^ * Omnia qnas erant in aere ad omatom dvitatis deposoit : sed et ecdesiam B. Ma- 
rie ad martyres qoae de tegalis aereis cooperta discoopemit. (Anast* in Vitalian. 
p.. 141.) The base and saerilegioos Greek had not even the poor pretence of plan- 
dering a heathen temple; the Pantheon was already a Catholic chnrcfa. 
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by destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle 
was decorated with the marbles of Ravenna ^ and Rome." 
Five hundred years after Charlemagne^ a king of Sicily, 
Robert, the wisest and most liberal sovereign of the age, 
was supplied with the same materials by the easy navi- 
gation of the Tyber and the sea ; and Petrarch sighs an 
indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn, from her own bowels, the slothful luxury 
of Naples.** But these examples of plunder or purchase 
were rare in the darker ages ; and the Romans, alone 
and unenvied, might have applied to their private or pub- 
lic use the remaining structures of antiquity, if, in their 
present form and situation, they had not been useless in 
a great measure to the city and its inhabitants. The 
walls still described the old circumference, but the city 
had descended from the seven hills into the campus Mar- 
titis ; and some of the noblest monuments, which had 
braved the injuries of time, were left in a desert, far re- 
mote from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of 
the senators were no longer adapted to the manners or 

^ For the ipoils of RaTenna ^niiui?B atqae marmora), aee the original graot of pope 
Adrian T. to Charlemagne. (Codex Carolin. epist. 67. in Mnratori, Script. Ital. torn. 3. 
-p.2.p. 3X3.) 

9 I shall qaote the anthentic testimony of the Saxon poet (A. D. 887 — 899.) de 
Rebos gestis Caroli magoi, lib. 5. 437 — 440. in the Historians of France : (torn. 5. 
.p.l80.) 

Ad qo» mannoreas pnestabat Roma oolnmnas, 
Qaasdam pneoipaas pnlohra RaTeona dedit* 
De tarn longinqnfi potent regione tetaslas» 
Illios omatnm Franma ferre tibi. 
And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert, (Historians of Prance, torn. 5. 
p. 378.) extroxit etiam Aquisgrani basilioam plurime palohritndinis, ad oojas strno- 
tnram a Roma et Ravenna oolumnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

^ I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 536, 537. in 
■ SpistoU hortatoria ad Nioolanm Lanrentinm), it is so strong and fall to the point: 
Neo pador aut pietas oontinoil qaominas impii spoliata Dei templa, oocapatas arces, 
opes pnblicas, regiones arbis, atqne honores magpistralnnm inter se divisos ; (habe- 
as f) qnam noil in re, tnrbalenti ao seditiosi homines et totins reliqaaa vitaa oonsi- 
•liis etrationibns disoordes, inhnmani foederis stapendil societate convenerant, in pon* 
' tes etmoenia atqne immeritos lapides desaevirent. Deniqae post yi vel senio ooUapsa 
palatia, qnas qoondam ingentes tennerant viri, post diraptos areas triamphales (aiide 
majores homm forsitan corraerant) de ipsias vetastatis ao propriae impietatis frag- 
minibns vilem qoestom tarpi mercimonio captare non podait. Itaqae none, hea do- 
lor! hen soelns indignnm! de vestris marmoreis colomnis, de liroinibas templornm 
(ad que nnper ex orbe toto concorsns derotissimas 6ebat), de imaginibns sepnlohro- 
turn sob qaibas patrnm vestroram yenerabilis ciyis (cinis7) erat, ot reliqaas sileam, 
. desidiosa Neapolis adomatnr. Slo paalatim rainae ipsse deficiant. Yet king Robert 
was the friend of Petrarch. 
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fi>k*tunlis of thtit indigent suocesftorB ; the use of baths^ 
and pOftiood was foi^gotten ; in the sixth century, the 
games of th^ theatre^ ain(>hitheatre« and circus^ had been 
inteiTu{>ted : some tedipteB were devoted to the prevailing 
worship; but the Christian churches prefeired the holy 
figure of the cross; and fashioti, or reason^ had distri- 
buted^ after a peculiar aiodel> the cells and offices of the 
cloister. Uoder-the eodesiaatieal r^ign, the aumber of 
the0e pious fbundations was enorrtioudly muhiplied; 
and the city WBs drowded witb forty monasteries of men, 
twenty of women, and sixty chapters smd coU^es of 
canons aiid priest^/ who ^gmvoted^ instead of relieving 
the depopulation <^ the tenth century. But if the forms 
of ancient ardiitecture were (Usregarded by a peojde in- 
sensible of their use and beauty, the plentiful materials 
were applied to every cail of necenssity or tfuperstitioo; 
till the fairestcdumnaof the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
the richest marbles df Paros and Numidiar, were degraded, 
perhaps^ to the support of a convent or a stable. The 
daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Twks in the 
cities of Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy exam- 
ple ; and in the gradual destniction of the tmnwftnents 
of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may alone be excused for em- 
ploying the stones of the Septizonium in the glorious 
edifice of St. Peter s.* A fragment, a ruin, howSOiever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure and 
' regret ; but the greater part of the marble was deprived 
of substance, as well as of place and proportion ; it was 
burnt to lime for the purpose 6f cement. Since the arri- 
val of Poggius, the temple of Concord,"" and many ca- 

* Vet Charletiifligne wttstied atid iwam st Aix l«i ClMI|f«11« with a li«MSred df Ms 
eoartiers, (Bginbart, c. fi. p. 108, 109.) thif VltmMti dMi»lBeS) u hU» M die year 
814, the pablio baths which were bidh at Sptfteto ki Italy. (Aniiall, t«ii. 0i. p. 4M.) 

k See the Annals of Italy, A. D. ^8. ^or tbfa ant the ptde&iAnf{ fMft» ]"— ^— ' 
Himaelf is indebted to the Benedictine histdry of P6a MabiOofl. 

1 Viu di Sisto QninVo, da Gregorio Leti, tom. 3. p. 50. 

** Porticas aedls Concordite, qnam cam primum ad di^itt aooessi, ridi fere ia 
opere marmoreo admodnm specioso : Rotnani postmodam ad caloem asdem totkii et 
porticiis partem ^sjectitf colnuknis snat deittoliti. (p. 13.) 'rbe temple of Gomsaid was 
fberrfon not destroyed by a sedition in the thirteenth centart, as'I ha«« r«ad iirk MS. 
traatisa del' Go?enio cirile di Rome, lent me formeriy at KotM, and MeHb^ (I b«- 
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pital structured) htul vanished from his leyels ; and ati epi-^ 
gram of the same age expresses a just ^nd pious fear, th^t 
the continuance of this practice would fmlly annihilate 
all the monuments of antiquity." The smallness of their 
numbers was the sole check on the demands and dep^^ 
dations of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might crtote the presence of a mighty people;*" and I he- 
sitate to believe, that even in the fourteenth century, 
they could be reduced to a contemptible list of .thirty- 
three thousand inhabitants. From that period to the 
feign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to the amottnl 
of eighty-five thousand,? the increase of citizens wa&, in 
some degree, pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last> the most potwit and|^^;JJ*^*" 
forcible cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of q**"!?!' ^^ 

tiie Ro- 

the Romans themselves. Under the doniinion of then 
Greek and French emperors, the peace of the city was 
disturbed by accidental, though frequent, seditions ; it is 
from the decline of the latter, from the beginning of the 
tenth century, that we may date the licentiousness of 
private war, which violated with impunity the laws of 
the code and the gospel ; without respecting the majesty 
of the absent sovereign, or the presence and person of 
the vicar of Christ. In a dark period of five hundred 
years, Rome was perpetually afflicted by the sanguinary 
quarrels of the nobles fend the people, the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, the Colonna and tJrsini ; and if much has 
escaped the knowledge, and much is unworthy of the 

lieTe fklMly) lo the celebrated Gravinft. Pofgnis likewise affirne> that tlM sepnlohr* 
of Cecilia MbfelTa was bnrnt for lime. (p. 19, 20.) 

• Coaipoeed b^ iBoeas SjMtis, afterward pope Pia> II. and pnblisbed bj Mabilt 
Ion from a MS. of the qaeen of Sweden. (Masaenm Italioum, torn. 1. p. 97.) 

Obleotat me, Roma, taas spectare rainas : 

' fix eajos lapsa gloria prisca patet. 

Sed tans bio popalns maris derossa ^etosfis 

CdMt in omequhm marmora am coqoit. 
Impia terceotam si sic gens egerit annos, 

Kollam bine indieiam nobilitttis erit; 

* Vagabamar pariter in ill& nrbe tarn magna ; qvm, com propter spa|iom racna ti* 
deretor, popnlom babet immensam. (0pp. p. 605. Epist. Famiiiares, 3. 14.) 

P These states of the popalation of Rome at difflnrent periods are derired from an 
ingenioos treatise of the physician Lancisi, de Romani Coli Qmdititlbvf. (p. llf .) 
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notiGe> of history, I have exposed^ in the two preceding 
chapters, the causes and efibcts of the public disorders. 
At such a time, when every quarrel was decided by the 
sword, and none could trust their lives or properties to 
the impotence of law, the powerful citizens were armed 
for safety or offence, against the domestic enemies, whom 
they feared or hated. Except Venice alone, the same 
dangers and <]esigns were common to all the free repub- 
lics of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prerogative of 
fortifying their houses, and greeting strong towers ** that 
were capable of resisting a sudden *attack. The cities 
were filled with these hostile edifices ; and the example 
of Lucca, which contained three hundred towers ; her 
law which confined their height to the measure of four- 
score feet, may be extended with suitable latitude to the 
more opulent and populous states. The first step of the 
senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace and 
justice, was to demolish (as we have already seen) one 
hundred and forty of the towers of Rome ; and, in the 
last days of anarchy and discord, as late as the reign of 
Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood in one of the 
thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. To this mis- 
chievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were most 
readily adapted : the temples and arches afforded a broad 
and solid basis for the new structures of brick and stone ; 
and we can name the modern turrets that were raised on 
the triumphal monuments of Julius Caesar, Titus, and 
the Antonines.' With some slight alterations, a theatre, 
an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was transformed into a 
strong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat, that the 
mole of Adrian has assumed the title and form of the 

4 All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and in other free cities of Italj, 
may be foond in the laborioas and entertaining compilation of Mnratori, Antiqoitates 
ItalisB Medii My'i, dissertat. 26. (torn. 2. p. 493 — 496. of the Latin, torn. l.p. 446. of 
the Italian work.) 

' As for instance, Templnm Jani nunc dicitar, torris Centii Frangapanis ; et sane 
Jano impositsB torris lateriliie oonspicoahodieqne resti^ia 8opersant.(Mont(aocon Di- 
arinm Italicnm, p. 186.) The anonymous writer (p. «85.) enumerates, aroos Titi, 
tarns Gartnlaria ; areas Julii Cassaris et Senatoromi Inrres de Bratis y areas Antonini, 
torriji da Coseolis, &o. 
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castle of St. Angelo ;* the septizonium of Severus was ca« 
pable of standing against a royal army ;* the sepulchre of 
Metella has sunk under its outworks ;"" the theatres* of 
Pompey and Marcellus were occupied by the Savelli and 
Ursini ^milies ;"" and the rough fortress has been gra- 
dually softened to the splendour and elegance of an Ita-r 
lian palace. Even the churches were encompassed with 
arn)s and bulwark s, and the military engines on the roof 
of St, Peter's were the terror of the Vatican and the 
scandal g£ the Christian world. Whatever is fortified 
will be attacked ; and whatever is attacked may be de-» 
stroyed. Could the Romans hacve wrested from the 
popes the castle of St. Angelo^ they had resolved^ by 3l 
public decree^ to annihilate that monument of servitude^ 
Every building of defence was exposed to a siege ; and 
in every siege the ^s and engines of destruction were 
laborious employed. After the death of Nicholas the 
Fourth, Rome, without a sovereign or a senate, was 
abandoned six months to the fury of civil war. ** The 
houses (says a cardinal and poet of the times') were 
crushed by the weight and velocity of enormous stones ;' 

• Hadriani molem magna ex parte Romanoram injuria • diatnrbavit; 

qaod oerto fuaditus et ertissbot, si eordm manibaa penria, abaanptia gtatidibas lazis, 
reliqas molea exstitisset. (Poggiaa de Varietale Fortnnv, p. 12.) 
t Against the emperor Henry IV. (Moratorl* Amlali d'ltalia, torn, 9. p. 14f .) 

o 1 must copy an important passage of Montfanoon : Torria ingens rotandA 

CaecilisB Metelln sepulchram erat, cujiis rnuri tarn solidi, at spatiom perqaam 

vuiiimfim inlns Taanon sapersit; et Torrs (ii Bow dicitnr, a bourn oapitibns moro in- 
soriptis. Haio seqdiori aevo, tempore intestinomm bellomm, cea orbecaia adjancta 
foil, enjas mcenia et torrea etiamnam Tisimtar; ita at sepolehntm MelelW qaaai arx 
oppidaii faerit. Ferventibas in arbe partibua, cam Ursini atqse CoiAmnenaea mntois 
oladibos pernioiem infenrent oivitali, in ntriaave partia ditionun oederet mag&i mo*> 
menti erat. (p. 142.) 

« See the testimonies of Donatas, Nardini, ad MontfaacoD. In the Sarelli palace, 
llie remains of the theatre of Marcellas ara atiU great and con^ieaons. 

7 James, cardinal of St. George^ ad Tehim aoream, in hii matnoal Life-%f papa 
Celestin V. (Maratori, Soript. Itai* torn. 1. p. 3. p. 631. UK l.o. !• ?er. 1S2, &o.) 
Hoc dixisse pat est» Homam oamisse senate 
Mensibas exactiahen sex; belloqae Toeatam (vacofos) 
In soelns, in iooiosirateniaqiie ▼oteatm patiea; 
TomleDtSs jaeiaae viroc immania aanca; 
Poifodisse domna trabibas, feoiaae roinas 
Ignibas; inoeDsas tarresv ebsenraqiie lona 
Lomina tieiao^qno sit spoliata sopellex. 
B Montori (DissartamoBe aopr^ le Antiquity ItaHana* iom. 1. p. 427— ->4f31) fiada, 
tint stone bolletii of twa ar tkree baadred ponnda weight weve not aneoBunoa ; aad 
they are sonetimea omnpated at twelTe or eigbtaen eontori of Gaaaa, eaeh eanttam 
weighing a baadred and fiilt j poands. 

VOL. Vlh. 3 C ' r^ T 
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the wdls were perforated by.the strokes of the battering- 
ram; the towers were involved in fire and SHioke; and 
the assailants were stimulated by, rapine and revenge." 
The work was consummated by the tyranny of the laws; 
and the factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind and 
thoughtless vengeance on their adversaries, whose houses 
and. castles they rased, to the ground.* In comparing 
the cfeys of foreign, with the ages of domestic, hostility, 
we must pronounce, that the latter have been far more 
ruinous to the city ; and our. opinion is confirmed by the 
evidence of Petrarch. ^* Behold (says the. laureat), the 
Belies of Rome, the^image of her. pristine greatness ! nei- 
ther time, nor the barbarian, can boast the merit of this 
stupendous destruction: it was perpetrated by her own 
citizens, by the most illustrious of her sons ; and your 
ancestors (he writes to a. noble Annibaldi) have done 
with the battering-ram, what the Punic hero, could not 
accomplish with the sword.*!" The influence of the two 
last principles of decay, must in some degree be multi- 
plied by each other ; since the houses and towers, which . 
were subverted by civil war, required a new and perpe- 
tual supply from the monuments of antiquity. 
The CoTiM- These general observations may be separately applied 
phitbefttre to thc amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the 
name of the Coliseum^'' either from its magnitude, or 
from Nero's colossal statue : an edifice, had it been left 

^ "Sbe siJLtb law of the Vistonti prohibit » this common and mischieyoos pnctiee ; 
and striotly enjoins, that the honses of banished citiaiens shonld be preserved pro com- 
mnni atiUtate.'(6oaW«aeas.de la Flamma,in Mtiratori,Sccipt. Rerum Italioarnm, torn. 
13. p. 1041.) 

^ Petrarch thas addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, bad shewn him 
the mcenia, laoeras specimen miserabile Romie, and declared his own intention of res- 
t(»ing tbem: (Carmina Latina,lib. 2.;epi8t. Paolo Annibalensi, 12. p. 97, 98.) 
Nee te parTa manet seKralis fama ruinis. 
Quanta qnod inte{^reer fait olim gloria Romas 
, Reiiqnifle testantnr adboe; qaas loogior etas 
Frangere non Taloit ; non tis aot ira croenfi 
Hostis, ab egregiis frangantnr civibas, hen ! hen ! 

Qnodt(j6BeqQivit(fZanm6aQ 

Perfioit hie aries. - : 

« Tie fourth part of the Verona JUnstrata of the marque Maffei, professedly IrwiU 
. of amphitheatre^, paiticalarlj those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, wooden 
galleries, &o. It is from magnitude thai he derives the same of Colotmm or Cafi- 
Mvm t sihce the saine appellation was applied to the amphitheatre of Capoa, witiioat 
the aid of a colossal sUtoe ; since that of Nero was erected in the ooact (in «tr«) of 
his palace, and npt in the Coliseum, (p, 4. p. 15—19, lib. 1. c. 4.) 
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to tmt and nature, which might perhaps have claimed 
ati eternal duration. The curious antiquaries, who have 
computed the numbers ^md seats, are disposed to believe, 
that above the upper row of stone steps, the amphi- 
theatre was encircled and elevated with several stages of 
wooden galleries, which were repeatedly consumed by 
firey and restored Ky the emperors. Whatever was p^e- 
dous3 or portable, or profene, the statues of gods and ^ 
heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculpture, which 
were cast in brass, of overspread with leaves of silver and 
gold, became the first prey of conquest and fanaticism; 
of the avarice of the barbarians or the Christians. In 
the massy stones of the Coliseum^ many holes are dis- 
cerned; and the two most probable conjectures repre- 
sent the various accidents of its decay. These stones 
were. connected by solid links of brass or iron ; nor had 
the eye of rapine overiooked the value of the baser me- 
tals :** the vacant space was converted iiito a fair or mar- 
ket : the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned iri an 
ancient survey; and the chasms were perforated or en- 
larged to receive the poles that supported the shops or 
tents of the mechanic trades/ Reduced to its naked 
majesty, the Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated 
with awe and admiration by the pilgrims of the north ; 
and their rude enthusiasm broke forth in a sublime pror 
verbial expression, which is recorded in the eighth cen- 
tury, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : " As long 
as. the Cbliseum stands, Rome shall stand; when the 
Coliseum falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the 
world will fall."^ In the modem system of war, a situa- 

' Joseph Maria Snares, a learned Inshop, and the aathor of a historj of Pr«ene«te, 
Jim conpoMd a Mparaite diesertalion on the seven or eight probable caaaes of these 
M», which has been siooe reprinted in the Roman Thesanras of Sallengre. Mont* 
fiiaeon (Diariam, p. 253.) pronoanqes the rapbe of the barbarians to be the nnam ger« 
m^Mmfqne oaasam foraminniD. 

« Doaalos, Roma Vetos et Nova, p. 285. 

' i^^n^B atabit Coljseas, atabit et Romi^ ; qoando cadet Coljteos, cadet Roma; 
qaando cadet Roma, oadet et mandos* (Be^a. in Excerptis sen Collectaneis apad pa- 
^oige Gloaaar. med. et infimsD LatinitaUs, tom. 2. p. 407. edit. Basil.) This ay'ing 
nAtt be aaoribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, who visited Rome before the jear 755, 
tk^^tra of Bede*i death; for I do not believe that onr venerable moek ever passed 
theaea. 
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tion commanded by tjiree hills would not be choeen for 
a fortress ; but the strength of the walls and arches could 
resist the engines of assault ; a numerous garrison might 
be lodged ki the enclosure ; and while one faction occu- 
pied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other was in- 
trenched in the Lsteran and the Coliseum.^ 
Gunes of « Xhc abblitiou at Rome of the ancient game6> must be 
understood with some latitude ; and the carnival sports 
of the Testacean mount and the circus Agbnalis/ were 
regulated by the law ' or custom of the city. The sena* 
tor presided with dignity and pomp to adjudge and dis* 
tribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the patlmm^ as it 
was styledy of cloth or »lk. A tribute on Ithe Jews sup* 
plied the annual expense *^ and the races, on foot, on 
horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and 
tournament of seventy-two of the Roman youth. In 
A ball- the year 1382, a buU-feast, after the fashion of the 
c^l^^ Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in the Coliseum 
w.'sf'*' itself; and the living manners are painted in a diary of 
the times."* A convenient order of benches was re- 
Stored ; and a general proclamation, as &r as Rimini and 
Ravenna, invited the nobles to exercise their skill and 
courage in this peribus adventure. The Roman ladies 
were marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in three 

- « I oiiniot reooTer» in Momtoii's oiigbal liires of the Popesr^ (So^pl. Reram Itt- 
Uoaram, torn. S. p« 1.) tite passage that attests this hostile partition, which most be 
Ipplied to th^ end of the etoTtiitli or tbo Begialiikg of the twelfth centui^. 
. ^ Althoagb the ^traotar^ of the oircas Agonal is be destroyed, it still retains its 
form and name (Agona, If ag^a, NaTona) ; and the interior space s^ords^a svflioient 
lerel for the purpose of racing. Bat the Mbbte T^staceo, that strange pile of broken 
pottery, seems onfy adapted for tbe annual practice of harling from top to bottom 
tome waggpB loads of lire \koipk for tbe> direrpion of .the popQla<sei (Statata Urbia Ho* 
me, p. 186.) 

^ > See tbe Statulft Ui4iift Romae, fib. & th 87-^9. p. 185, 186. I ha:re>a]read/ 
giren an idea of this manicipal code. The raoes of Nagona and Monte Testaoeo are 
likewise mentioned in the Diarj of Peter Antonins, from 1404 to 1417. (Maratori, 
l^cript. Rernm Italicariim, tom* 24. p. 11^4.) 

^ The Fa/Ztum, which Menage sofoolishlj derires fromPaftvimum, is eneasyeac- 
tension of tbe idea and the words, from the robe or cloak, to the materials, and Ikom 
thence to their application as a prize. (Moratori, dissert. 53. ) 

^ For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid ^ach jear deyeo hundred and tbif^ 
thonsaod florins, of which the odd thirtj tepresented tbe, pieces of silver -ibr which 
Jadas had betrajed his master to their ancestors. There was a foot-raOe of Jowhh, 
as well as of Christian jonths. (Statata Urbis, ibidem.) 

^ This extraordinary boIl-feaSt in the CoHsedm is de8<3ribed, from -tndilnm' ra- 
ther than memof j,bj Ladovico Bnonconte Monaldesco, in the most ancient fragmeali 
of Roman annals ; (Maratori, Soript. Rernm Italicamm; tom. 13. p. 535, 5S6.)^l»l 
bowerer faneifol they may seem, they are deeply marked with the eoloora o^ trfldi 
andnatnre. / i 
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balconies^ which On this dsiy, the 3d of September^ wer^ 
lined wijth scarlet cloth. The fair Jacoya di Rover^^ led 
the matro&s from beyond the Tyber, a pure and native 
race, who still represent the features and charact^ of anr 
ti^ty* The remainder of the city was divided as usual 
between the Colonna and Ursini : the two Actions were 
proud of the number and beauty of their female bands ; 
the charms. of Sav.elH Ursini are menticmed with praise; 
and the Colonna regretted the absence of the youngest 
of their house, who bad sprained her. ande in the garden 
of N^o's tower. The lot3 of the champions were drawn 
by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended 
^to the arena, or pit^ to encounter the wild bulls^ on 
Ibotj as it should seem» with a single spear* Amidst the 
crowdj our annalist has selected the names» colours^ and 
devices^ of twenty of the most conspicuous kni^ts; 
Several of the names are the most illustrious of Rome 
9pA the ecclesiastical state ; Malatesta^ Polenta, della 
yalle, Ca&rello, 3aveni, Capoccio, Contr» Annabaldi> 
Altierij Cprsi ; the odours were adapted to their taste 
and situation ; the devices are expressive of hope or der 
spair^ and breathe the ^irit of gallantry and arms. ** I 
am alone like the youngest of the Horatii," the confi^r 
^nce of an intrepid stranger : *^ I live disconsolate/' a 
wpeping widower : " I burn under the ashes/' a discreet 
lover ; *^ I adore Lavinia^ or Lucretia," the ambiguous 
declaiiation of a modern passion. ^' My faith is as pure,'' 
jttie Q)0tto of a white liveiy : ^' Who is stronger than my- 
ft^If r Qf a Uon s hide : ^^ If I am drowned in blood, what 
a .pleapaitf d^th," the wish of ferooious courage. The 
p^de or prudence of the Ursini restrained them from the 
^eld» which was occupied by three of their hereditary 
rivaJSft whose inscriptions denoted the lofty greatness of 
tike •Oolonna name : " Though sad, I am strong :'* 
^^ Strong as I am great :" ^^ If L fell (addnessing himself 
to the spectators) yon fall with me :"~*intimating (says 
the contemporary writer) that while the other families 
were the subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the 
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supporters of the Capitol, The combats of the amphi- 
theatre were dangerous and bloody. Every champion 
successively encountered a wild bull ; and the victory 
may be ascribed to the quadrupeds/ since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nme 
wounded, and eighteen killed on the side of their adver- 
saries. Some of the noblest families might mourn, but 
the pomp of the funerals, in the churches of St. John 
Lateran and St. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second ho- 
liday to the people. Doubtless it was not in such con- 
flicts that the blood of the Romans should have been 
shed; yet, in blaming their rashness, we are compelled 
to ^jdaud their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers, who 
display their magnificence, and risk their lives, under the 
balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy 
than the thousands of captives and malefactors who were 
reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaughter." 
;njwi«. This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a 
singular, festival ; the demand for the materials was a 
daily and continual want, which the citizens could gra- 
tify without restraint or remorse. In the fourteenth 
ceptury, a scandalous act of concord secured to both fac- 
tions the privilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum ;'' and Poggius laments 
that the greater part of these stones had been burnt to 
lime by the folly of the Romans.^ To check this abuse, 
apd tp prevent the nocturnal crimes that might be per- 
petrated in the vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the 
Fourth surrounded it with a wall ; and by a charts long 
extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the monks 
of an adjacent ^ convent.** After his death, the wall was 

n Maraton has giyM a septrate dlisertatioB (Uie tweiitj»iiiBt)i) to the garnet fJt 
ihp Italiaof Id the middle agea. 

' '«'In-a coiMS«e>but'iii8traotiTa memoir, the abb^ Barlh'elemj (Membires deTAoa- 
demie da» {nserlpUonji, total, f 8. p. 585.) has nhentioned this agreement of ^e fte* 
tfons of the fourteenth centarj, de Tibartino fao|endoia the Coliseum, from an oriigiBal 
iMtin the.arohiT«i^ Of^HoiW. 

P Coliseom ....•• ob stoldtiam Romanoram mcjori tx partt ad oalcem deletoo^ 
aa^sthe indigneot Poggiin ; <p. 19*.) bat his expressioli, t6o strong for the preseoi 
age; mast be rerj tenderly appUfd to the iifteenlh c^otory. 

' 4^ Of the OKvetan monks, Montfaac'on'(p. 147.) affirms this fact from the memerf. 
a)s of Flaminios Vacoa. (no.^ 73.) They sliU hp[ied/on some fatore oec|M|oB»t».ipa« 
irive and viodicate their grant. 
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overthrown in a tumult of the people ; and had they 
themselves respected the noblest monument of their 
fathers, they might have justified the resolve that it 
should never be degraded to private property • The in- 
side was damaged; but in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, an era of taste and learning, the exterior cir- 
cumference of one thousand six hundred and twelve feet 
was still entire and inviolate ; a triple elevation of four- 
score arches, which rose to the height of one hundred 
and eight feet. Of the present ruin, the nephews of 
Paul the Third are the guilty agents ; and every traveller 
who views the Farneze palace may curse the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upstart princes.' A similar reproach is 
applied to the Barberijni ; and the repetition of injury 
might be dreaded from every reign, till the Coliseum wd coose. 
was placed under the safeguard of religion by the most Si^*coU^ 
liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict the Fourteenth, who con- ••""*• 
secrated a spot which persecution and fable had stained 
with the blood of so many Christian martyrs.^ 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of ignorMw 
those monuments, whose scattered fragments so far sur- rism^^tJi 
pass the most eloquent descriptions, he was astonished ^™»n*- 
at the supine indiflference* of the Romans themselves:'' 
he was humbled rather than elated by the discovery, 
that except his friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a 
stranger of the Rhone was more conversant with these 
antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropo- 

^ After measaring the priscas ampbitheatri gjras^ Montfaucon (p. 14$) i^nlj adds, 
that it was eotire under Paul III.; tacendo daroat. Maratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. 
14. p. 371.) more freely reports the jgnill of tlie Farneze pope, and the indignation of . 
the Roman people. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence 
than the virigar sayidg» ^ Qnod non fecerant barbairi, fecere Barberini,*' which was 
perhaps snggested hy tbe resemblance of the words. 

# As an antiqaarian and a priest, Montfaacon thus deprecates the ririn of the Co^ 
li^eomc Qaod isi nbn ftuopte merito atqo^ pnlehntadino'dignQm fnisset qood impro- 
bas arceret manus^ indigna res Dtiqne in- loccm tot martyriun oruore sacnun t^ntopeiv 
saevitam esse. 

* Yet the statotes of Rome (lib. S.je. 91. p. 183.) impose a fine of i to handred 
ourei on whosoeTer shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ratnis civitas deformetor, 
et ut antiqaa aedificia decorem nrbis perpetno representent^ 

V Id bis first visit to Rome (A. D. 1337. See Memoires sar Petrarqne, tom. 1. 
p. 3ft, &c.) Petrarch is strnck mate miraoulo remm tantarnm, et stnporis mole obrii- 
tns .... Presentia vero, minim dicta, nihil imminait : vere major fait Rotaia majo- 
resqqe sunt reliqaifle qaam rebar. Jam non orbem ab h4c arbe domitam^sed tara serp 
domitam^ miror. (Opp. p. 605. Familiarcs, 3. 14. Joanai ColumsK.) 
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iift.* The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are 
elaborately displayed in the old survey of the city, which 
Jvas composed about the banning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and" without dwelling on Ihe manifold errors ol 
name and place, the l^end of the Capitol^ may provoke 
a smile of contempt and indignation. ^^ The Capitol 
^says the anonymous writer) is so named as being jhe 
head of the world ; where the consuls and senators for- 
merly resided for the government of the city and the 
^obe. The strong and lofty walls were covered with 
glass, and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richest 
and most curious carving. Below the citadel stood a 
palace, of gold for the greatest part, decorated with pre- 
' cious stones, and whose value might be esteemed at one 
third of the world itself. The statues of all the provinces 
were arrai^ed in order, each with a small bell suspended 
from its neck ; and such was the contrivance of art 
magic,^ that if the province rebelled against Rome, the 
statue turned round to that quarter of the heavens, the 
bell rang, the prophet of the Capitol reported the pro- 
digy, and the senate was admonished of the impending 
dagger." A second example of less importance, though 
of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the two marble 
horses, led by two naked youths, which have since been 
transported from the baths of Constantine to the Quiri- 
nal hill. The groundless application of the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles may peihapsbe excused ; but these 
Grecian sculptors should not have been removed above 

. X H6 exoopta and pntises the ram. knowledge of John Colonoa. Qui enim hodie 
i»agU ignari remm Romanonun^ qnam Romaai oiTes ? Inritas di6Q nosqaam minas 
I^BiA oognoseiinr qdara ^me. 

7 4fter the description of the Capitol, he add*, ttatoe enmt qaot sunt mandr pro- 
▼indae ;^ et habebat qaaelibet tintinnabnlmn ad ooUam. Bt erant ita per magicam 
artein<lispo«it»« nt qnando aliqna regio Roqiano in&perio reb«41is erat, gtalim imago 
illioa proTinfMie ▼ertebait ae contra ilLun ; wide tiotionabolam resonabat qaod pende- 
bat ad coUqiq; tunoqne rates CapitoUi qq^ erant postodes senatoi, &o. He mentions 
an example of the Saxons and SaeTi, who,, after they had been sabdaed bj Agrippa, 
ii;a|nrebeU0d:>tinHnnabnlomsottait; sae^rdps qni erat in specolo in l^d[>domadi 
SjonatoribBS niuitiafit.;. Agripp% nivobed bai^ ^ rednoed the<— Persians. (Anonjoi. 
in Montfaaoon, p. 297, 29Q.) 

. '*. l^e puM writer affirms, that VirgH .oaplps a Romanis inTisibiliter exiit iritque 
Neapolim* A Roman o^agioiaii, in the eleTenlh oentory^ is introdnced by William oi" 
Itfalmsboiy; (de Gestis Regnm Anglorom', lib. 2. p. 80.) and in the timeof Flamininis 
Vaooa, (no. 81, 103.) it was the Talgar belief that the strangers (the Goth) inToked' 
the demons for the disoorery of hidden treasures. 
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fwr hundred y<5ars from the age of Pericles to that of 
Tiberius : they should not have been transformed intp 
jtwo philosophers or magicians^ whose nakedness was the 
symbol of truth and knowledge, who revealed to the 
emperor his most secret actions ; and, after refusing all 
pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of leaving 
this eternal monument of themselves/ Thus awake to 
the power of magic, the Romans were insensible to the 
beauties of art : no more than five statues were visible to 
the eyes of Po^us ; and of the multitudes which chance 
or design had buried under the ruins^ the resurrection 
was fortunately delayed till a safer and more enHghteaed 
age.** The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had 
been explored by some labourerja, in dicing a vineyard 
near the temple, or convent, of the Minerva ; bt|t the 
impatient proprietor, who was tormented by some visits 
of curiosity, restored the unprofitable marble to its for- 
mer grave.' The discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten 
feet in length, was the occasion of a law*suit. It had 
been found under a partition-wall : the equitable judge 
had pronounced, that the head should be separated from 
the body to satisfy the claims of the contiguous owiiers ; 
and the sentence would have been executed, if the inter- 
cession of a cardinal, and the liberality of a pope, had not 
rescued the Roman hero from the hands of his barbarous 
couhtrymai.** 

But the clouds of barbarism were ^adually dispelled ; Reito»- 
and the peaceful authority of Martin the Fifth atnd his oroa^nt* 
successors restored the ornaments of the city- as weH as a. 0*1426. 

a Anooym. p. S89. Montfanoon (p. 191.) jastlj observes, that if Alexander be £cc. 
represented, these stataes cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad 83.) or Praxite- 
les, (Olympiad 104.) who liyed befpre that conqueror. {Plin. Hist. Nator. 34. 19() 

,^ William of Malmsbary (lib. 2. p. 86, 87.) reUtes a mavelloas disco y.ery (A. D« 
1046.) of Pallas, the son of Blander, who had been slain by Tnmns : the perpettf^ 
light in his sepnlcbre; a Latin epitaph ; the corpse, yet entire, of a yoang giant;- the 
enormoQs woond in his breadt (pectus perforat ingens), &c. If this fubliB rests on the 
pligh^est fonodatioo, we may pity the bodies, as well as the statues, that were exposed * 

to the air in a barbarous age. 

^ Prope poctictun Minervae, alaiufL est reoabantis, c^joscapnt integr&effigie.tantas 
magnitudinis, nt sigo^omni^ excedat. Qaidam ad pUnfandos arbores scrobes faciens 
detexit. Ad hoc visendom cam pi nres indies magis conoarrerent, strepitum adeanti* 
hm fastidiamqae pertsesns, horti patronas ^ongesta hamo texit. (Poggias de Yarietate 
PortaasB, p. 12.) , . 

^ See the Memorials of Flaminia VacGAi no. 57. p. 11. 12. at the end pf the Roma 
Antiea ofNardini.(l704,in qnarto.) 
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the order of the ecclesiastical state. The improvements 
of Rome, since the fifteenth century, have not been the 
spontaneous produce of freedom and industry. The 
first and most natural root of a great city is the labour 
and populousness of the adjacent country, which sup- 
plies the materials of subsistence, of manufactures, and 
of foreign trade. But the greater part of the Campagna 
of Rome is reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness : 
the overgrown estates of the princes and the clergy, are 
cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent and hopeless vas- 
sals ; and the scanty harvests are confined or exported 
for the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more ar- 
tificial cause of the growth of a metropolis, is the resi- 
dence of a monarch, the expense of a luxurious court, 
and the tributes of dependent provinces. Those pro- 
vinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the em- 
pire ; and if some streams of the silver of Peril and the 
gold of Brasil have been attracted by the Vaticaq> the 
revenues of (he cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations 
of pilgrims and clients, and the remnant of ecclesiastical 
taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, which main- 
tains however the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, fiir below the measure of the great 
capitals of Europe,, does not exceed one hundr^i andser 
venty thousand inhabitants ;* and within the spacious en- 
closure of the walls, the largest portion of the seven hills 
is overspread with vineyards and ruiiis. The beauty and 
. splendour ofthe modern city may be ascribed to theabuses 
ofthe government, to the influence of superstition. Each 
reign (the exceptions are rare) has been piarked by the 
rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the childless 
pontiff, at the expense of the church and country. The 
palaces of these fortunate nephews, are the most costly 
monuments of elegance and servitude ; the perfect arts 

^ Ifi the year 1709, the inhabitauU of Rome (wilhoot iocloding eight or Centhon- 
smnd Jew9) amonnted to one hondred thirtj^eight thousand five honflred an<l sixtj- 
eigbt eouls. (liahat. Voyages en Bspagne et in Italie, turn. 3. p. 21 ^^ 318.) In 1740. 
they bad iocreased to one hundred forty-six thousand and eighty; and in 1765, 1 le(^ 
them, without the Je-ws. one hundred sixty-one. thpusaqd eight hondred and ninety* 
nine. I am ignoraut whether they have since coutiuued in a. progressive state. 
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of aitjhitecture, painting, and sculpture, have been pros* 
tituted in their service, and their galleries and gardens 
are decorated with the most precious works of antiquity, 
which taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. The 
ecclesiastical revenues were more decently employed by 
the popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic wor- 
ships but it is superfluous to enumerate their pbus foun- 
dations of altars, chapels, and churches> since these lesser 
stars are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome 
of St. Peter, the most glorious structure that ever has 
been applied to the use of religion. The feme of Julius 
the Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtus the Fifth, is ac- 
companied by the superior merit of Bramante and Foh- 
tana, of Raphael and Michael-Angelo; and the same 
munificence which had been displayed in palaces and 
temples was directed with equal zeal to revive and emu- 
late the labours of antiquity. Pirostrate obelisks were 
raised from the ground, and erected In the most conspi- 
cuous places ; of the eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and 
consuls, three were restored ; the artificial rivers were 
conducted over. a long series of old, or of new arches, to 
discharge into marble basins a flood of salubrious land 
refreshing waters ; and the specta;tor, impatient to ascend 
the steps of St. Peter's, is detained by a column of Egyp^ 
tian granite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual 
fountains, to the height of one hundred and twenty feet. 
The map, the description, • the monuments, of ancient 
Rome have been elucidated by the diligence of the anti- 
quarian aqd the student :^ and the footsteps of heroes^ 

f The P^re MoDtfaacon distribates bis own obserfations into twentj days,* be 
shoald have styled them weeks, or mon^s, of his tIsUs to the differeat parts of th^ 
eitj. (Diariam Italiomn, c. 8—- 20. p..l04 — 501.) That learned BenedicliDe re- 
views the topographers of ancient Rome ; the Brst eflTurts of Blondas, Falvins, Mar- 
tianas, and Faanos, the saperior labours of Pyrrhns Ligprius, had his learning ^eea 
«qaai to his labonrs ; the writings of Onuphrins Panviniatf, qui omnes obacnr«Tit, 
and the recent but imperfect boolu of Donatus and Nardini. Yet Montfaocon still 
aighs for a more complete plan and description of the old city, which must be at- 
tained by the threefolfowing methoda: -t. The measurement of the space and inter- 
rals of the ruins. 2* The study of inscriptions and the places where they were 
found* S, The investigation of all the acts, charters, diaries, of the middle ages* 
which name any spot or building of Rome. The laborious work, such as Montfan- 
oon desired, must be promoted by princely or public munificence ; but tbe great mo- 
dem plan of Nolli (A. D. l748) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for tbe an- 
cient topoj^raphy of Rome. 
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the relicsy not of superstition^ but of empire, ^e devoutly 
visited tjy a new race of pilgrims, from the remote, and 
pnoe savage countries of the north. 



FindooB- Of these pilgrims^ and of every readers the attentioi^ 
will be excited' by a history of the decline and fall of the 
Homau empire; the greatest, perhaps,. and most awful 
scene, in the history of mankind. The various causes 
and progressive effects are connected with many of the 
events most interesting in human annals : the artful po- 
licy of the Caesars, who long maintained the name and 
image of a free republic ; the disorder of military despo- 
tism ; the rise, establishment, and sects, of Christianity; 
the foundation of Constantinople ; the division of the 
monarchy; the invasion and sdilements of the barba* 
rians of Germany an<} Scythia; the institutions of the 
civil law ; the character and religion of Mahomet ; the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes ; the restoration and 
decay of the western empire of Charlemqgne; the cru- 
;5ades of the Latins ^n the east ; the conquests of the Sa; 
racens and Turk$ ;- the ruin of the Oreek empire j thp 
fitate and revolutions of Rome m the middle age« The 
historian may applaud the importance and variety of bis 
isubject ; but, while he is conscious of his own imperfeo- 
tions, he must often accuse the deficiency of his mate^ 
rials. It was among theruins of the Capitol, that I first 
m jconceijred the idea of a work which has amused and ex- 
ercised near twenty yefirs of my life ; and which, howr 
ever inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the 
Cjiposity and candour ojf the public. 

THE END. « 
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%♦ The Roman numerals refer to ihe wlum$, and the figures lo the page. 



jtl.BAN, the SaraoeD, heroism of bk 
widow, \u $75* 

. Abbasridesi elevaiioa of the hoaae of, to 
diaof&oo of cdipk of the Saffaoens,? i. 474. 

Abdallah, the Saracen, hia excarsioo to 
plnnder the fair of Abjla, yi. d&l. His 
Afrioan expedition, ibid. 

Abdalmalek, oalipb of the Saracens, ro« 
fuses tribute to the emperor of Gonstanti- 
Doplo, and establishes a natioiial mint, yi. 
458r 

Abdalrahmait, the Saracen, establishes 
his throne at Cordova in Spain, vi. 478. 
Splendour of his ooart, 480. His estimate 
of his happiness, 482. 

Abdelaziz, the Saracen, his treaty with 
Theodemir the Gothic -prince of Spain, rJ. 
439. His death, 44«. 

Abderame, his expedition to France, and 
Tictories there, vi. 468. His death, 472. 

Abdol Motall»b, the grand&ther of the 
prophet Mahomet, his history, ri. 273. 

Abgaros, inquiry into the authenticity 
of his' correspondence .with Jesus Christ, 
ri. 175» 

the last king of Edessa, sent in 

chains to Romcr u 244. 
' Ablariusi the confidential prefect onder 
Constaotine the Great, a conspiracy formed 
against him on that emperor's death, ii. 
367. Is put to deatl^, S69. 

Abu Ayub, his history, and the Tenant 
tioQ paid to his memory by the Mahome- 
tans, Tu 457. viii; 250. 

Abubeker) the ^nd ofMahemet,isone 
' of his first cooTcrts, ti. 1|94. Flies from 
Mecoa with him, 298. Succeeds Maho- 
met AS caliph of the Saracens, 330. • His 
duuvoter, 350. 

Abu Caab- commands the Andalusian 
Moors who subdued the island of Crete, 
▼i. 495. 

• Abu Sophian/ prince of Mecca, con* 
spires the death of Mahomet^ vi. 298. 
Battles of Beder and Obud, 306, 307. 
Besieges Medina without success, 308. 
Samenders Meeoa to Mahomet, and re- 
ceiTCS him as a pMphet, 312. • 

- Abu Taherr, the CatuathiaB, pillages 
Meeoa, vi. 509. 

' Abokeda, his account of the splendour 
bf the caliph Moctader, ri. 480. 

* AbalpharsgHis, primrto of the 



Jacobites« 901IM aooouiit of, yi. 69. His 
encomium on Mrisdom and lemming, 484* 

Abundantius-, general of the east, and 
patron of the eunuch Butropfus, is dif- 
graoed und exiled by him^ ir. 176. 
. Afaiyla, the fair, of» ploniderfd by tho 
Saracens, vi. 382. 

Abyssinia* the inhabitants ofydescribedy 
T. 252. Their alliance with tiie emperor 
Justinian, 254. Eodeaia^tioal history of, 
Ti. 79. 

Acacins, bishop of Amida, an unconi- 
mon instaaoe of episcopal bencTolenoe, 
iv. 209. 

Achaia> its extent, i. 28. 

Acre, the memorable siege of, by the 
crusaders, tU. 31,3. Final loss of, 331. 

Actions, institutes of Justinian respeot- 
ing, V. 372. 

Actiun* • review of Roman affigdrs after 
the battle of^ i. 70. 

Adauctus, the only martyr of distinction 
during the persecution under Diocletian, 
u. 264. 

Adolphns, the brother of Alario, brings 
him a reinforcement of troops, iv. tl5. Is 
made count of the domestics to the new 
emperor Attains, 122. Succeeds hLf bro- 
ther as king of the Goths, and concludes 
% peace wi& Honorius, 140. 

Adoption, the two kinds of, under tho 
Greek empire, vii. 247, note. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, cus- 
tom of, and dcKvatioQ of the term, vii. 23. 

Adomo, the Genoese governor of Pbo- 
csea, conveys Amorath II. froni Asia to 
Europe, viii, 112. 

Adrian I. pope, his alliance with Charle- 
magne against the Lombards, vi. 199. His 
reception of Charlemagne at Rome, 202. 
Asserts the fictitious donation of Gonstanp 
tine the Great, 206. 

Adultery, distinctions of, and how pui- 
nished by Augustus, v. 385. By tho 
Christian emperors, 387. 

Mia, Capitolina founded on Mount Sbn» 
]>y Hadrian, ii. 120. 

JBIins Patus« bis Tripartite, the oldest 
work of Roman jurisprudence, v. 331. 
. 4Sin'd)ii>His» governor of l^annonia and 
Msesia, roots the barbarous invaders of the 
empire, and is.deehured emperor by his 
troops, i. 297^. 
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iESoeas of Gara, bis attestation of the 
miracaloos gift of speech to the Catholio 
confessors of Tipasa, whose tongaeal had 
been oat oat, iV. 420. 

iBoeaa Silrins, hia aooount of the im- 
praoticability of a Earopean crusade 
against the Tarks, Tiii. 256. His epi- 
gram on tha des traction of aiioient baild- 
ings in Rome, 3J1, note. 

JEra of the world, remarkable epocfaaa 
in, pointed ont, t. 113. 

>^— * OelalsBan of the Tarks, wheal fet* 
tied, vii. 198. 

Aerial tribnte, in th6 eastern empire, 
what. T. 77. 

JBlins, sarnaraed the Atheist, his cha- 
Meter and - adrenftnres, iii. 25. 36. 53> 
note. 

•^-^— the Roman general under Valen- 
fifiian III. his oharaoter, iv. 218. His 
traaeherons scheme to rain ceant Boni- 
face, 219. Is forced to retire into Pan- 
nonia, 230. His invitation of the Hons 
into tte ^empire, 299# S«izes the admi- 
Biatration of the western empire, 275. Hia 
eharaoler aa giren bj Renatusi a oontem- 
|iofarj historian, 276. Employs the Hnns 
and Alanll in the defence of Ganl, 277. 
Ovaelndes a peace with Theodoric, 280. 
Raises the siege of Orleans, 289. Battle 
of Chalons, '291. His prndence on the 
inrasion of Italy by Attila, 303. Is mur- 
dered by Valeiitiniaa, 310. • . 

Africa, its situation and rerolotions, i. 
S0» Gfeat revenue raised from, by the 
Romans, tSB, Progrees of Cbyistianity 
there, iii 185. 

» ir distracted with religious dis- 

eord in the time of Coostantine the Great, 
Si.' 3; Character and revolt of the 'Circom- 
cellions, 69. Oppressions of, under the 
goveniment Of count Romanus, 288. Ge- 
neral state of Afrioa, 294^ 

' ■ revolt of count BoAi(liKM» th^e, 
ir. 219. Arrival of GenserTo, king of the 
Vandals, 221. Porseontion of the Dona- 
tfilts, 223. Devastations of, by the Van- 
dals, 226. Carthage surprised by Gen- 
seric, 231. Persecution of the CathoKcs, 
410. 

-^-- expedition of Belisarrrtis to, ▼* 

123. ' Is recovered by the Romans, 137« 
The government of, settled by Justrniav, 
138. Revolt of the troops there, under 
Stoza, 258; Devastation of the war, 261. 

invasion of, by the Saracens, vi; 

416. Conquest of, by Akbah, 421 . De- 
cline andjextiaction of Christianity there, 
449. Revolt and independence of the Sa- 
racens there, 511. 

Aglabites, the Samcen dynasty of, vi. 
511. 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patronises St. 
Boniface, ii. i65,, 



Agricola, review of liis conduct ill Bri- 
tain, i. 5. 

Agrioultnre, great improvement of, in 
the western countries of the Roman enr- 
pire, i. 61. State of, in (be eastern em- 
pire, under Justinian, v. 65. 

Ajas, the sepulufare Of,' how distitt- 
gdshe'd, ii. 283. 

Aiznadin, battle of, between the Sara-* 
cens and the Greeks, vi. 372. 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in 
Africa, vi. 421. 

Alani, occasion of these people invadSng 
Asia, 1. 380. Conquest of, by the Huns, 
iii. 339. Join the Goths .who had emi- 
grated into Thrace, 359. See Goths and 
Vandals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war 
under Theodosins the Great, iii. 448. Be- 
comes the leader of the Gothic revolt, and 
ravages Greece, iv. 31. Escapes from 
Stilicho, 36. Is appointed master-general 
of the eastern lUyrioum, 3&. Hia invasion 
of Italy; 40« Is defeated by StiUeho at 
PoUentia, 46. Is driven out of Italy,- 49. 
Is, by treaty with Honoriua, declared 
master-general of the Roman armiea 
throughout the prefeotnre of Illyricum, 
71. His pleas and motivea for marching 
to Rome, 85. Encamps under the walls 
of that city, 86. Accepts a ransom, and 
raises the siege, 114. Hi4«negotiatiofri»iih 
the emperor Honorias, 116. His second 
siege of Rome, 120. Places Attaloa on 
the imperial throne, li2. Degrades himy 
12d< Seizes the city of Rome, 126k Hia 
sack of Rome compared with that by the 
emperor Charles V. 134. RiCtirea froia 
Rome, and ravltges Italy^ 136. Hia death 
and burial, 139. 

Afairic II. king of the GoUis, his over- 
throw by Clovi* king of the Franks, U», 
445. 

AlberiCftbe son of Maroaia, hia recoil 
and government of Rome, vi, 236. 

Albigeoig•'o^Franee, persecution of, vii. 
69. 

Alboin, king of the Lombards,, his his- 
tory, V. 398. ■ His alliaaca with the Avara 
against the Gepjdae, 400. Reduoea the 
Gepidie, 401. He undertakes the oon- 
quest of Itdy, 402. Overruns what ia 
now called Lombardy, 405. Assomes 
the regal title there, 406% Takes Pavia, 
and makes it his oapital city, ib. la mur- 
dered at the instigation of his qneeoRo* 
samond, 408.' 

Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, de^ 
strojed by Diocletian, ii. 19* 

Alemaoni, the origin and warliko spirit 
of, i. 303. Are driven out oC Italy by the 
senate and people, 304.. Invade the md- 
pire under Aujrelian,. i. 547. Are totalljr 
routed, 349. Gaul delivared from their 
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depredAtiom.bj Coodtantiiis Chloras, ii. 
15. 

. Alenumniy iavade and establish them- 
^elres.ki Gaol, ii, 4^8. Are defeated at 
Strasburgh bj Jolian, 434. Are reduced 
bjr Jalian in his expeditions bejond the 
Rhine, 439. Inyade Gaol under the em- 
peror Valentiniao, iii. S72. h Are redaced 
by Jovinos^ 273. And chastised bj Ya- 
lentinian, 274. 

are sabdoed^bj Clovis king 

of the Franks, ir. 435. 

Aleppo, siege aud ■ capture of, bj the 
Saracens, vi. 391. Is recovered by tlie 
Greeks, 519. Is takea and sacked by 
Tamerlaoe, riii. 89. . 

Alexander III. pope, establishes the 
Papal election in the college of ottdioals, 
Yiii. 290. 

Alexander, archbishop ofAlexandria, ex- 
eoimniuiioates Arius for his heresy, iii.* 17. > 

Alexander SeTems, is declared Cassar 
bythe emperor Elagabal«s*i. 174. Is raised 
to the throne, 175. Ex»i^atioo into his 
pretended victory over Artaxerxes, 246. 
Shewed a vegard for the Christiaa veligieo, . 
ii. 242. 

Alexandria, a general massacre there, 
by order of the emperor Caracalla, i. 160. 
The city described, 329. Is ruined by 
ridic^lons intestine commotiona, 330, By 
famine and pestilence, 331. Is besieged 
and taken by ]>tocletian, ii. . 17. The 
Chriatjan theology redaced to a systema* 
tical form ii| tbe school of, 180. Namber 
of murtyrs who.saffered there in the peK- 
setifition by Decins, 2S;6. 

' the theological system of 

Plato taught in the school of, and received 
by the. Jews there, iii. 8. Qoestions con- 
cernivg the nature of the Trinity, agitated 
in the philosophical and Christian sohqols' 
of, 12. 17. History of the archbishop St. 
Athanasins, 38. Ontragtis attending his 
expolsion, and the establishment of his 
snocessor, Oeorge of Cappadocia, 55, 56, 
'Ehe city distracted by pious factions, 6^. 
Disgraeefol life and* tragical death of 
George of Cappadocia, 164, 165. Resto- 
lation. of/Aibana^iqs, 168. Atbauasius 
banished by Julian, 169. Sailers greatly 
by an earthquake, 315. 

history of the temple of Se- 

rapis there, iii. 467. This temple, and the 
famous library, destroyed by bishop The- 
ophitas,469. 

• is taken by Amrou the Sa- 

racen, vi. 407. The famous library de-. 
«fcroyed, 409. 

' Alexius Angelas, bis nsqrpation of the 
Greek empire, and character, irii. 345. 
Flies before the ortisaders, 364. 

Alexias I. Comnenos, emperor of Con-. 
atanUnople, ti* 148. Ni;w tiUes of .digniiy 



invented by hiiii, vik 21. Battle of Durasao, 
1 46. Solicits the aid of the emperor Henry. 
III. 150. 

Alexias I. Cemnenns, emperor of Con« 
stantiaeple, solicits the aid of the. Chris- 
tian princes against the Tarks, vii. .215.- 
His saspicious policy on the arrival of the 
orusaderSf 244. Bxaots homage from 
them, ^46. Profits by the success of tha 
ocusaders, 284. 

Alexins II. Comnenus, emperor of Con--' 
stantinople, vi. 150. 

. Alexins Strategopulas, the Greek gene- 
ral, retakes Constantinople from the Latins» 
vit 418. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelus, his 
escape from his undo, wKo had deposed 
his father, vii. 345. His treaty with tho 
cmsadeersfor hia restoration. 357. Ra« 
atoration of his fatlier, 368.. His dcath^. 
374. 

. Alfred tfenda aa embassy to- tbv. shria* . 
of St. Thomas in India, vi. 64. 

Algebra, by whom inventedyvi. 487. 
All joins Mahomet ia his. pvophetioal: 
mission, vi. 295. His heroism, SlOw His 
character, 328. Is chosen caliph of lha.Sa<^ 
raoeoSi.Sdd. Devjojbioa paid at his tomb, 
337^ His poatetity, 338. 

Aligem defirndsCnaus, for his bsothev 
Teias, king of il^e Goths, y. 289. Is le- 
duced, 291. 

AUectos murders .Caraiisias» and osurpa 
bis t( atipnsr ii. 12« 

Alp Arsltnr sultan of the Turks, fab 
reign, vii. 187.. 

Alypiost governor of Britain, is com- 
missioned by the emperor J alian to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 450. 

Amala, king of the Goths, his high ore" 
dit among them, i. 287. 

Amalasontha, queen of Italy, her history 
and character, v. 153. Her death, 155. 

Amalphi, description of the city, and its 
commerce, vii. 135. 

Amazons, impiobability of any society 
of, i. 365, note. 

Ambition, reflections on the Tiolence, 
and various oporatioas of that passion, vi. 
169. 

Ambrose, St. eomikoses atreatise on the 
Trinity, for the ase of tlte emperor Gratian, 
iii. 39^, note. His birth, and promotion to 
the arehbisboprick of Milan, 4)7. Opposes 
the Arian worship of the empress Justiaa,> 
418. Refuses obedience to the imperial 
power, 422.. Controls the emperor llieo* 
desius, 439. . Imposes penance on Theo- 
dosius for bis cruel frealment of fbeasalo- 
nica, 440. Bmploys his iofloence over 
Gkatian and Theodosifls, to inspire them 
with maxims of persecution,. 455. Op- 
poses Symmachus,'the advocate for the old 
Pagan religion, 461, , Comforts, the > oiti« 
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^m» of FIovum with a dretm, when be- 
Jiieged by RadagaifOt, it. 59. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor, king qf Per- 
aia, ii. 4S1. Receires the fagitive inha- 
bitanu of Nisibis, iii. 230. Is besieged 
aad takeo by Cabades king of Persia, f. 
101. 

Aaiir, prinee of lona, bii character, and 
passage into Borope, riii. 59. 

•Ammianns the historian, his religioaa 
character of. the emperor Gonstantius, 
ui. 35. His remark on the enmity bf 
Christians towards each oilier, TH, His 
account of the fiery obstructions to restor- 
ing the temple ef Jerusalem, 152. Hie 
aoconot of the hostile contest of Damasas 
and Urtinns for the bishoprick of Rome, 
969. Testimony in faronr of his histori- 
cal merit, 37-8. His character of the no- 
Uei of Rome, ift. 95. 

Ammonias, the mathematician, his 
measurement of the drcait of Rome, ir. 
108. 

Ammonias, the monk of Alexandria, his 
martyrdom, ri. 16. 

- Amorinm, siege and destractien of, by 
die caliph Motassem, ▼!. 504. 
. Amphilocas, bishop of looniom, gains 
the favoar of the emperor Theodosina by 
an orthodox bon mot, iii. 401. 

AmphiHieatre at Rome, a desoiiptioo of, 
1.406. Tiii. 375. 

Amroa, his bhrtii and ofaaraoter, ri, 399. 
His inYSsion and oonqaett of Bg7pt»400. 
His .administration there, 412. His de- 
scription of the country, 413. 

Amnrath I. saltan of the Turks, his 
Miga, Tiii. 63. 

Amurath II. saltan, his reign and cha- 
racter, Tiii. 181. 

Anachorets, in monkish history, descri- 
bed, iv. 398. 

Anadetos, pope, his Jewish extraction, 
Tiii. 301. 

Anastasius I. marries the empress Ari- 
adne, V. 5. His war with Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth king of Italy, 17. His econo- 
my celebrated, 74. His long wall from 
the Psopontis to the Eoxine, 95. Is ham- 
bled by the Catholic clergy, vi. 42. 

Ansstasias II. >emperor of Constanti- 
oopie^ yi. 102. His preparations of de- 
fence against the Saracens, 460. . 

Anastasiaa, St. his brief history and 
martyrdom, v. 475j note. 

Anatbo, the oity of, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, described, iii. 191.- 

Andalusia, deriration of the name of 
that prorince, ri. 429, note. 

Andronicus, president of Libya, excom- 
municated by Synesius bishop of Ptole- 
mais, ii.488.. 

Andronicus Comnemu, his character, 
and fint i^iMrturss, .ri. 156. . Seizes. the 



empire of Constantinople,. 16f. His on- 
happy fate, 168. 

Andronicus the elder, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his superstition, riii. 1. His 
war with his grandson, and abdication, 7. 

Andronicus the younger, emperor of 
Constantinople, his licentious obtraeter, 
viii.5. His civil war against his* grand- 
ather, 6^ fiis reign, 9. Is Tanquished 
and wounded by sultan Qrchan, 57. His 
private application to^pope Benedict of 
Rome, 122. 

Angora, battle of, between Tameriane 
and Bajazet, yiii. 93. 

Aniaaus, bishop of Orieans, his pious 
anxiety for the reUef of that oity,''when be- 
sieged by Atlila the Hun, it. 288. 

Anioiaii family at Rome, brief history 
of, ir. 89. 

Anne Comnena, character of her history 
of her father, Alexius I. emperor of Con- 
stantinople, ri. 148. Her conspiracy 
against her brother John, 151. 

Anthemios, emperor of the west, his de- 
scent and inyesliture by Leo the Great, ir. 
349. His election confirmed at Rome, 350. 
Is killed in the qack of Rome by Rioimer, 
367. 

Anthenrius, prefect of the east, charac- 
ter of his administrafion, in the minority 
of the emperw Tbeodosius the younger, 
IF. 200. 

Antheinius the architect, instances of his 
great knowledge in mechanics, r. 84. 
Forms the design of the church of St. So- 
phia at Constantinople, 86. 

Anthony, St. father of the Egyptian 
monks, his history, iv. 383. 

Antfaropormorphites, among the early 
Christians, personifiers of the Deity, n, 8. 

Antioch, taken and destroyed by Si^r 
king of Persia, i. 319. Flourishing stats 
of the Christian church there, in< the reign 
of Tbeodosius, ii. 179. 

history of the body of St. Ba- 

bylas, bishop of, iii. 162. The cathedral 
of, shut up, and its wealth confiscated, by 
the emperor Julian, 163. Licentious man- 
ners of the oitisens, 177. Popular dis- 
eontents during the residence of- Julian 
there, 178. 

' — sedition there, against the em- 
peror Tbeodosius, iii. 433w The oity par- 
doned, 436. 

, — is takeo, and* ruined, by Chos- 

roes king of Persia, y. 231. Great de- 
struction there by an earthquake, 309. Is 
agrin seized by Chosroes II. y. 473. 

is reduced by the Saracens, 

and ransomed, yi. 393. Is recovered by 
the Greeks, vi. 519. 

besieged and taken by the first 

crusaders^ vii. 258* 
. Antonina, the wife of Bdisarius^ her * 
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<Siaraoter, r. 120. Bxamines and con- Limits of their conquesU, vi. 454. Thrte 
▼ipt8 pope Sjlverius of treachery, 176. caliphs esUblished* 478. Inlrodactioo of 
Her activity doring the siege of Rome, learning among the Arabians, 483. Their 
178. Her secret history, 193. Founds a ~ 

. «onreDt for her retreat, 302. 
, Antoninas, a Roman refugee at the court 
«f Sapor king of Persia, stimulates him to 
. an invasion of the Roman provinces, ii. 
420. 

Antoninus Pins, his character, and that 
of Hadrian, compared, i. 9. Is adopted 
hj Hadrian, 90. 



progress in the sciences, 485. Their lite- 
rary deficiences, 489*^ Decline and fall of 
the caliphs, 509, 510. 
' Arbetio, a veteran under Constantino the 
Great, leaves his retirement to oppose the 
usurper Procopius, iii. 359* " 

Arbogastes, the Frank, his military pro- 
motion under Theodosius in Gaul, and con- 
spiracy against Valentinian the younger. 



Antoninus Marcus, his defensive ware, iii^ 444. , Is defeated by Theodoaias, and 

i. 10. Is adopted by Pius at the Instance kills himself, 450, 451. 
"of Hadrian, 90. , His character, 98. His Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodo- 

war against the united Germans, 277. sins, succeeds to the empire of the east, 

-Suspicions story of bis edict in favour a)f iv< 1. His magnificence, 170. Extent of 

the Christians, ii. 238. his dominions, 171. Ad,ministration of his 

Aper, Arrius, prsetoriao prefect, and fa- favourite eunuch Eutropius, 172. Hie 



ther-iu-law to the emperor Nnmerian, is 
killed by Diocletian as the presumptive 
annrderer of that prince, i. 409. 

Apharban, the Persian, his embassy 
from Narses king of Persia, to the em- 
peror Gaterins, ii. 28. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the 
«anon of the Scriptures, ii. 138, note. 

Apocauons, admiral of Constantinople, 
his confederacy against John Cantacuzene, 
viii. lis. His death, 17. 



Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, his hy- to Colchos, v. 238. 



cruel law against treason, 177. Signs the 
condemnation of Eutropius, 183. His in- 
terview with (he revoltera Tribigild and 
Gainas, 185. His deaths and supposed 
testament, 198, 199. 

Architecture, Roman, the general m«|^ 
nificence of, indicated by the existing 
Tuins, i. 51* 

Ardabnrina, his expedition to Italy, to 
reduce the usurper lohn, iv. 215. 

Argonauts, the object of their expedition 



pothesis of the divine incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, vi. 11. 

Apollinaris, patriarch of Alexandria, 
butchers his flock in defence of the Catho- 
lic doctrine of the incarnation, vi. 75. 

ApoUonius of Tyana, his doubtful cba- 
noter, i. 358, note. 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, 
Jiow this custom was introduced, i« 81. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontius emperor 
of Constantinople, and usurps his place, 
vi. 98. 

Apulia is conquered by the Normans, 
■vii. 122. Is confirmed to them by Papal 
grant, 128. 

Aquileia, besieged by the emperor jlffax< 



Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Lett, 
and wife of Zeoo, her character, and mar- 
riage afterward with Anastasius, v. 5. 

Arii, a tribe of the Lygiaoa, their ter- 
Tifio mode of waging war, i. 387. 

Arinthseus is appointed general of the 
horse by the emperor Julian on his Persimi 
expedition, iii. 189. Distinguishes l^m- 
self against the usurper Procopius, 251. 

Ariovistus sei^s two-thirds of the lands 
of the Sequani in Gaol, for himself and his 
German followers, iv. 462. 

Aristebnlos, principal minister of the 
house of Carus, is r^eived into confidenee * 
by the emperor Diocletian, ii. 3. 

Aristotle, his logio belter adapted to the 



«min,i. 216. Is taken and destroyed by detection of error, than for the discov'ery of 

Attila king of the Huns, iv. 300. truth, vi. 487. 

Aquitain is settled by the Golhs, under Arios is excommunicated for heretical 

Iheir king Wallia, iv. 160. Is conquered notions concerning the Trinity, iii. 17.. 

by Clevis king of the Franks, iv. 449. StreqgU) of his party, ibid. His opinions 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, examined in theconncil of Nice, 20. Ao- 

Ti. 249. Its division into the Sandy, the count of Arian sects, 25. Coonoil of Ri- 



Stooy, and the Happy, ^51. The pasto- 
ral Arabs, ibid. Their horses and camels, 
252, 253. Cities of, 254. Manners and 
customs of the Arabs, 257. Their lan- 
guage, 263. Their benevolence, 265. 



mini, 28. His banishment and recall, 31, 
32. His suspicious death, 32. 

the Arians persecute the Catholiof 

in Africa, iv. 410. 

Armenia is seized by Sapor king of Per« 



History and description of the Caaba of sia, i. 317, Tiridatea reetored, il. 21. He 

Mecca, 267. Religions, 270. Life and is again expelled by the Persians, ^. Is 

doctrine of Mahomet, 273. . Conquest 'oi', resigned to Tiridates by treaty between the 

4iy Mahomet, 313. Character of the ca- Komaos and Persians, 31. 

iiphs, 349. Rapid conquests of, 352. iarendered tributary to Persia, 
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CD the death ofTiridate^, ii. 372. Charac- Asolepiodatas rediioes and kills the Bii- 

ter of Arsaces Tiraona, king of, aud bis tisb asarper Allectas, ii. 13. 

conduct toward the emperor Jaliao,' iii. ■ Asia, sammary view of tbe reToIotions 

186/187. U redoced by Sapor to a Per- in that quarter of tbe world, i.^30. 

sian province, 296. Asia Minor described, i. 28. Amoant 

Armenia, its distractions and'div.ision be* of its tribate to Rome; 188. Is conquered 

tween tbe Persians and tbe Romans, iv. by the Turks, vii. 201. 

210. Asiarcb, tbe nature of this office among 

— history of Christianity there, vi. the ancient Pagans, ii. 174, note. 

72. Aspar is commissioned by Tbeodosins 

Armies of the eastern empire, state of, tUe younger to conduct Valentinian III. to 

under tbe emperor Maurice, v. 461. Italy, iv. 215. Places bis steward Leo on 

Armorica, tbe proyinoes of, from a free tbe throne of the eastern empire, 348. He 

government independent on the Romans, and his sons murdered by Leo, ▼. 3. 

iv. 163. Submits to Clovis king of the Assassins, tbe principality of, destroyed 



Franks; 440. Settlement of Britons in, 487 
Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the 
Romans, and adopted by the barbarians, 
iii. 454. 

Arnold of Brescia, his heresy and histo- 
ry, viii. 269. 



by the Moguls, viii. 43. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under 
the Roman emperors, i. 79. The nature 
of, among the ancient Germans, 264. 

Assyria, tbe province of, described, iii. 
192« Is invaded by the emperor Julian, 



Arragon, derivation of the name of that 194. His retreat, 212. 

province; i. 23, note. Astarte, her image brought from Car- 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, thage to Rome, as a spouse for Elagabalus, 

Colehos, V. 24^. i. 172. 

Arstces Tiranns, king of Armenia, his Astolphns, king of the Lombards, takes 

character, and disaflTeotion to the emperor the city of Ravenna, and attacks Rome, vi. 

Julian, iii. 186. Witbidraws his troops 196. Is repelled by Pepin king of France, 

treacherously from the Roman service, 206. 1 98. 

His disastrous end, 296. Astrology, why cultivated by tbe Ara- 

• Arsenins, patriarch of. Constantinople, bian astronomers, vi. 488. 

eicommnnicates the emperor Michael Pa- Athalaric, the son of Amalasontha queen 

laeologus, vii. 447. Faction of the Arse- ofltaly, his education and character, v. Id3. 

sites, ib. Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war 

Artaban, king of Parlhia, is defeated and against the emperor Valens, iii. 306. His 

slain by Artaxerxes king of Persia, i. 232. alliance with Tbeodosins, his death and fu- 

ArtAban, his conspiracy against the em- neral, 382, 383. 
peror Justinian, v. 277. Is intrusted with . Athanasius, St. confesses his nnderstand- 

tfae conduct of the armament sent to Italy, ing bewildered by meditating on the divi- 

280. nity of the Logos, iii. 13. General view 

Artasires, king of Armenia, is deposed of his opinions, 22. Is banished, S3. His 

by the Persians at the instigation of his character and adventures, '38. 168. 236. 

own subjects, iv. 212. 264. Was not the author of the famous 

Artavasdes, his revolt against the Greek creed under his name, iv. 418, note, 

emperor Cunstantine V. at Constantinople, Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, 

vi. 183. his contests with the Greek emperor Adro- 

Arta\erxes restbres the Persian monar- nicus the elder, viii. 2. 



chy, i. 232. Ptobibils every worship but 
that of Zoroaster, 239. His war with the 
Romans, 246. His character and maxims, 
248. 



Athenais, daughter of the philosopher 
Leontins. See Eudocia. 

Athens, the libraries in that city, why 
said to have been spared by the Goths, i. 



Artemius, duke of Egypt under Constlu- 316. Naval strength of the republic of, 

tins, is condemned to death under Julian, during Its prosperity, ii. 105, note, 

for cruelty and corruption, iii. 112. is laid under contribution by 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history Alario the Goth. iv. 32. 

obscured by monkiiih fictions, iv. 488. • • review of the philosophical his- 

Arvaiidns, praetorian prefect of Gaul, bis tory of, v. 105. The schools of, silenced 

trial and condemnation by the Roman se- by the emperor Justinian, 110. 

nate,'iv. 360. revolutions of, after tbe crusades, 

Ascalon, battle of, between Godfrey king and its present state, vii. 465. 

of Jerdsalera and the sultan of Egypt, vii* Athos, mount, beatific visions of the 

274. monks of, viii. 9i, • 

Ascetics, iq ecclesiastical history, ac- Atlantic ocean> derivation of its name, 

count of, iv. 381. ' i.3t. • < 
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AUacoai,aGalecloniaDtribeofoaDnibalg, senate, 75« Is allowed his military cphi- 

•cooiuit x>f, iii. 286. mand and gaards in the city of Rome, 7<^. 

Attains, prefect of Rome, is chosen em- Obtains the consular and tribnnilian offices 

peror by the senate, under the influence of for life, ibid. His character and policy, 

Alario, iv. 122. Is publiclj degraded, 125. 83. Adopts Tiberius, 87. Forms an ac- 

His future fortune, 152. corate register of the revenues and expen- 

Attains, a noble youth of Aarergne, bia ses of the empire, 188. Taxes instituted 

adventures, it. 470. by him, 190. His naval establishments at 

Attila, ther Hun, iv. 240. Description Ravennai iv. 52. 

of his person and character, 241. His Augustus and Ccesar, those titles ex- 

oonquests, 244. His treatment of his oap- plained and discriminated,. i. 83. 

tives, 251. Imposes terms of peace on Avienns, his character and embassy from 

Theodosius the jounger, 255. Oppresses Valentinian ill. to Altila king of tiie Huns, 

Theodosius by his ambassadors, 258. De- iv. 304. 

acription of bis royal residence, 264. His Avignon, the holy see how transferred 

reception, of the ambassadors of Theodo- from Rome to that city, viii. 296. Return 

sins, 265. His behaviour on discovering of Pope Urban V. to Rome, 337. 

the scheme of Theodosius to get him as- Avitus, his embassy from ifitins to The- 

aassinated, 271. His haughty messages to odoric, king of the Visigoths, iv. 290. As* 

the emperors of the east and west, 274. sumes the empire, 323. His deposition 

His invasion of Gaul, 288. His oration to and death, 330. 

his troops on the approach of ^tins and Anrelian, emperor, his birth and ser- 

Theodoric, 293. Battle of Chalons, 294. vioes, i. 343. His expedition against Pal- 

His invasion of Italy, 298. His retreat myra, 358. His triumph, 364. His cro- 

purchased by Valentinian, 305. His death, elty, and death, 370, 371. 

307. Aurengzebe, account of his immense 

Atys and Cybele, the fable of, allegorised camp, i. 243, note. ' 

by the pen of Julian, iii. 126. Aureolus is invested with the purple on 

Avars are discom6ted by the Turks, t. the Upper Danube, i. 333. 

^14. Their embassy to the emperor Jus- Ansonius, the tutor of the emperor 6ra« 

tinian, 215. Their conquests in Poland tian, his promotion, iii. 391., note, 

and Germany, 216. Their embassy to Autbaras, king of the Lombards in Italy, 

Justin II. V. 396. They join the Lombards his wars with the Franks, v. 418. His 

' against the Gepids, 400. ,Pride, policy, adventorons gallantry, 425. 

and power, of their chagan Baian, 454. Aotnn, the city of, stormed and plun- 

Their conquests, 457. Invest Constant!- dered by the legions in Ganl, i. 354, 

nople, 490. Aoyergoe, province and city of, in 6aul» 

Averroea, his religions infidelity, how rerolntions of, iv. 467. 

far j nstifiable, vi. 490, note. Auxiliaries, barbarian, fatal consequences 

Aversa, a town near. Naples, built as a of their admission into the Roman armies, 

settlement for the Normans, vii. 120. ii. 321. 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peon- Axncb, a Turkish slave, his generous 

liar (^ce, iii. 456. friendship to the princess Anne Comnena, 



VI. 151. And to Manuel Comnenus, 153. , 
Azimnntium, the citizens of, defend their 



Augustin, his aceonut of the miracles, 
wrought by the body of St. Stephen, iii. 

482. Celebratesthe piety of the Goths in privileges against Peter, brother of the 

the sacking of Rome, iv. 128. Approves eastern emperor Mauriee, v. 459. 
the persecution of the Donatists of Africa, Azimns, remarkable spirit shewn by the 

^24. His death, character, and writings, citiz.ens of, against Attila and his Huns, iv. 

227, 228. History of his relics, v. 136, 257. 



note. 

Angustnlus, son of the patrician Orestes, 
is chosen emperor of the west, iv. 370. Is 
deposed by Odoacer, 371. His Banish* 



Baidbec, description of the ruins of, vi. 
383. 

BabyUs, St. bishop of Antioch, his pos- 



ment to the Lucullan villa in Campania, thnmoon history, iii. 161. 

575. Bagaude, in Ganl, revolt of, its occa- 

Angnstns, emperor, his moderate exer- sion, and suppression by Maximian, ii. 7. 

oise of power, i. 2. Is imitated by his Bagdad becomes the royal residence of 

successors, 3. His naval regulations, 21. the Abbassides, vi. 479. Derivation of 

His division of Ganl, 23. His situation the name, ibid. note. The fallen state of 

after the battle of Actium, 70. He reforms the caliphs of, 514. The city of, stormed 

the senate, 71. Procures a senatorial and sacked by the Moguls, viii. 44. 

grant of the imperial dignity, 72. Divi- Bahram, the Persian general, his cha- 

aion of the provinces between liim and the racter and exploits, v. 444. Is provoked 

2 D 2 
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392 INDEX. 

to rebellioo, 446. Dethrones- Cbosroes, 
449. His asarpation and death, 450,451. 
Baian, chagan of the Avars, bis pride, 
policy, and power, ▼. 454. His perfidious 
seizure of Sirmiam and Singidanani, 456.* 
Hm conquests, 457. His treacherous at- 
tempt to seize the emperor Heraclias, 479. 
Invests Constantionple in conjnncHun with 
the Persians, 490. Retires, 491. 

Bajazet I. sultan ofthe Turks, his reign, 
▼iii. 65. His correspondence with Ta- 
merrane, 86. Is defeated and captured 
by Tamerlane, 94. Inquiry into the story 
of the iron cage, 95. His sons, 108. 

Balbinus elected joint emperor with 
Maximns, by the senate, on the deaths of 
the two Gordians, i. 213. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in 
the fourth crusade, vii. 348. Is chosen 
etoperor of Constantinople, 388. Is taken 
prisoner by Calo-Jphn, king of the Bulga- 
rians, 399. His death, 400. 

Baldwin II. emperor of Constantinople, 
Yii. 409. His distresses and expedients, 
411. His expulsion frota that city, 418. 
' Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
accompanies him on the first crpsade, Tii. 
234. Founds the principality of Edessa, 
257. 

Baltic sea, progressive subsidence of the 
water of, i. 252, note. How the Romans 
acquired a knowledge of the naval powers 
of, iii. .279, note. 

Baptism, theory, and practice of^ among 
the primitive Christians, ii. 470. 

Barbary, the name of that country, 
whence derived, vi. 427, nqte. The Moors 
of, converted to the Mahometan faith,* 428. 

Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul 
under Jnlian, his misconduct, ii. 433. 

Bachochebas, bis rebellion against the 
emperor Hadrian, ii. 196. 

Bards. Celtic, their power of exciting a 
martial enthusiasm in the people, i.' 272. 

Bards, British^ their pecnliar oflSce and 
duties, iv. 493. 

Bardas, Caesar, one of the restorers of 
learning, vii. 48. 

-Bari is taken from the Saracens by the 
j^oint efforts of the Latin and Greek em- 
pires, vii. 112. 

Barlaam, a.Calabrian monk, bis dispute 
with the Greek theologians about the light 
of mount Thabor, viii. 23. His embassy 
to Rome, from Andronicns the younger, 
122. His literary character, 160. 

Basil I. the Macedonian, empdror of 
Constantinople, vi. 121. Reduces the 
Panlicians, vii. 64. 

Basil II. emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
136. His great wealth, vii. 80. His in- 
human treatment of the Bulgarians, ib. 

Basil, archbishop of ,Cssarea, no evi- 
dence of his having been persecuted by 



the emperor Valens, iii. 266. lusnlls his 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, under 'the ap- 
pearance of promotion, 403. The father 
of the monks of Fontus; iv. 385. 

Basiliscus, brother of the empress Ve- 
rina, is intrusted with the command of the 
armament sent against the Vandals in Afri- 
ca, iv. 355. His fleet destroyed by Gen- 
serio, 357. His promotion to the empire, 
and death, v. 4. 

Bassianus, high-priest of the sun, his 
parentage, i. 167. Is proclaimed empjeror 
at Emesa, ib. See Elagabalns. 

Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constan- 
tine, revolts against him, ii. 96. 

Bassora, its foon^datSon and situation, 
▼i.357. 

Baths, public, of' Rome, described, iv. 
106. 

Batnap, reception of the emperor Julian 
there, iii. 184. 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced 
in the circus, for the public games at Rome, 
i. 404. 

Beausobre, M. de, character of his His- 
toire Critique du Manicheisme, vi.* 1, 
note. 

Bedei^, battle of, between Mahomet and 
the Koreish of Mecca, vi. 306. 

Bedoweens of Arabia, their mode of life, 
v5. 252. 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their 
combs and cells, vi. 484, note. 
' Belisarius, bis birth and military promo- 
tion, V. 118: Is appointed by Justinian to ' 
cX>Dduct the African war, 120. Embarktf- 
tion of his troops-, 123. Lands in Africa, 
126. ' Defeats Gelimer, 130. Is received 
into Carthage, ib. Second defeat of Greli- 
mer, 135. Reduction of Africa, 137. Sur- 
render of Gelimer, 142. His triumphant 
return to Constantinople, 143. Is declared 
sole consul, 144. He menaces the Ostro- 
goths of Italy, 151* He seizes Sicily, 157. 
Invades Italy, 160. Takes Naples, 162* 
Hcenters Rome, 165. He is besieged in 
Romeby the Goths, 166. The siege raised, 
182. Causes Oonstantine, One of his gene- 
rals, to be killed, ib. Siego^ of Ravenna, 
187: Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 189. 
Returns to Constantinople, 1 90. His cha- 
racter and behaviour, 192. Scandalous 
life of his wife Anlonina, 193. His dis- 
grace and submission, 198. Is sent into 
the east to oppose Chosroc» king of Per- 
sia, 233. His politic reception of the 
Persian ambassadors, 234. His second 
campaign in Italy, 266. His ineffeotnal 
attempt to raise the siege of Rome, 270^ 
Dissuades Totila from destroying RoAie, 
273. Recovers the" city, 274. His 'final 
recall from Italy, 276. Rescues Constan* 
tinopfe from ^e Bulgarians, 300. Hi» 
disgrace and death, 302. 
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Benefice, in feadai language, explained, 
i¥. 464. 

Benevento, battle of, between Charles of 
Anjou, and IMTainfroy the Siciliiin usurper, 
vii. 455. 

BeneTeotum, anecdotes relating to the 
'niege of, vii. 116.' 

Benjamin of Tndela, his account of th^ 
riches of Constantinople, ?ii. 14. 
' Beraea, of Aleppo, ^reception of the em- 
peror Julian there, iii. 183. 

Bernard, St. his' character and influence 
in. promoting the second crusade, vii. 295. 
His character of the Romans, viii. 268. 

Berytns, account of the law-school esta- 
blished there, ii. 312. Is destroyed by an 
earthquake, v. 309. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Au- 
rengzebe, i. 243, note. 

Bessarion, cardinal, his character, viii. 
167. 

Bessas, governor of Rome for Justinian, 
his rapacity during the siege of that city 
by Totila the Goth, v. 268.' Occasions 
the loss of Rome, 271. 

Bezabde is taken and garriHoned by ^a- 
per king of Persia, ii. 425. Is ineffectually 
besieged by Constantius, 427. 

Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes 
Hormonz king of Persia, v. 447. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all hu- 
man distinctions, i. 198. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christians, 
the office of, explaiaed^ ii. 158. Progress 
of episcopal authority, 161. Assumed dig- 
nity of episcopal government, 172. 

number of, at the time of Con- 
stantino the Great, ii. 477. Mode of their 
election, 478.. Their power of ordination, 
'480. The ecclesiastical revenue of each' 
diocess how divided, 484. Their civil ju- 
risdiction, 485. Their spiritual censures, 
486. Their legislative assemblies, 490. 

■ rural, their rank and duties, ii. 
477. 

Bissextile, superstitions regard to this, 
year by the Romans, iii. 243. 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the 
Goths, i. 310. 

Blemmyes, their revolt against the em- 
peror Diocletian, ii. 17. 

Bocoaccy his literary character, viii. 163. 

Boethius, the learned senator of Rome, 
his history, r. 31. His imprisonment and 
death, 35, 36. 

Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, 
bis character and military exploits, vii. 
149. 237. His route to Constantinople 
on the crusade, 243. His flattering recep- 
tion by the emperor Alexius Comnenns, 
,^47. Takes Antioch, akd obtains the 
|>rihcipality of it, 260. His subsequent 
transactions and death, 285, 286. 

Boniface, St. his history, ii. 265. 
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Boniface, count, the Roman general 
under Valentinian HI., his character, iv. 

218. Is betrayed into a revolt^ by ^tius, 

219. His repentance, 225. I^ besieged 
in Hippo Regius by Genseric king of the 
Vandals, 227. Returns to Italy, and is 
killed by j9Stius, 229. 

Boniface VIII., pope, his yiolent contest 
with Philip the Pair, king of France, and 
his character, viii. 294. Institutes the 
jubilee, 297. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, is 
chosen general of the fourth crusade to the 
Holy Land, vii. 354. Is made king of 
Macedonia, 391. Is killed by the Bulga- 
rians, 401. 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingdom» 
i. 307. Is seized by the Goths, 308. The 
strait of, described, ii. 278. 

Bosra, siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 
368. 

Bolheric, the imperial general in Thes- 
salonica, murdered in a sedition, iii. 437. 

BoucicauU, marshal, defends Constanti- 
nople against Bajazet, viii. 74. 

Boulogne, the port of, recovered from 
Carausius, by Consiantius Cblorus, ii. 12. 

Bowides, the Persian dynasty of, vi. 514. 

Brancaleone, senator of Rome, his cha- 
racter, viii. 280. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, 
settled by Britons, iv. 487, note. 

Britain, reflections on the conquests of, 
by the Romans, i. 4. Description of, 24. 
Colonies planted in, 42, note. A colony 
of Vandals settled there by Probns, i. 391. 
Revolt of Carausius, ii. 9. 

how first peopled, iii. 281. In- 

Tusions of, by the Soots and Picts, 284. 
Is restored to peace by Theodosius* 287. 

— revolt of Maxim us there, iii. 
395. Revolt of the troops there against 
Honorius, iv. 67, Is abandoned by the 
Romans, 163. Slate of, until the arrival 
of the Saxona, 164. Descent of the Saxons 
on, iv. 481. Establishment of the Saxon 
heptarchy, 483. Wars in, 485. Saxon 
devastation of the country, 489. Manners 
of the independent Britons, 493. Descrip- 
tion of by Procopius, 495. 

^ — . conversion of the Britons by a 

mission from pope Gregory the Great, v. 
434. The doctrine of the incarnation re- 
ceived there, vi. 55. 

Brutns the Trojan, his colonization of 
Britain, now given up by intelligent his- 
torians, iii. 281, note. 

Bufibn, M. his extraordinary burning 
mirrors, v. 83, note. 

Bulgarians, their character, v. 205. 
Their inroads qu the eastern empire, 208. 
Invasion of, under Zabergan, 298. Re- 
pulsed by Belisarins, 300. 

■ the kingdom of, destroyed 
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394 INDEX. 

hj Basil II., the Greek emperor, ti. 137. 
▼ii. 80. 

Bulgarians, revolt of, from the Greek 
eiDj^ire, and sabmission to the pope of 
Rome, vii. 343. War with the Greeks 
ander Calo-John, 397. 

Ball -feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, 
described, Yiii..376. 

Burgnndians, their seltlement on the 
Elbe, and maxims of government, iii. 276. 
Their settlement' in Ganl, iv. 160. Limits 
of the kingdom of, under Gnodobald, 441 . 
Are sabdaed bj the Franks, 444. 

Barnet, character of his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, ii. 139, note. 

Borampooter, source of that river, viii. 
85, note. 

Bnsir, in Egypt, four several places 
known under this name, vi. 476, note. 

Bnxurg, the philosophical preceptor Of 
Hormouz king of Persia, his high reputa- 
tion, V. 443, note. 

B^antine historians, list and character 
of, viii. 258, note. 

Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor 
Sdverus, i. 141. Is taken by Maximin, ii. 
91. Siege of, by Constantine the Great, 
107. Its situation described, ii. 277. By 
whom fouuded, 278, note. See Con- 
stantinople. 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described, 
▼i. 267. The idols in, destroyed by Ma- 
homet, 313. 

Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and 
takes Amida, v. 101* Seizes the straits of 
Caucasus, 104. Vicissitudes of his reign, 
220. 

Cadesia, battle of, between the Saracens 
and the Persians, vi. 355. 

Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, 
vi. 275. Is converted by him to his new. 
religion, 294. Her death, 298. Maho- 
met's veneration for her memory, 327. 

Ciecilian, the peace of the church in 
Africa disturbed by him and his party, 
iii. 4. 

Caecilius, the authority of his account of 
the famous vision of Constantine the Great, 
inquired into, ii. 461. 

Cselestian, senator of Carthage, his dis- 
tress on the taking of that city by Genseric> 
iv.233. 

Ccesar, Julius, his inducement to the 
conquest of Britain, i. 4. Degrades the 
senatorial dignity, 71, note. Assumes a 
place among the tutelar deities of Rome, 
m bis lifetime, 81. His address in ap- 
peasing a military sedition, 184, note. 
His prudent- applicaition of the coronary 
gold (kresented to him, ii. 343. 

Ceesar and Augustus, those titles ex- 
plained and discrimin'aled, i. 83. 

Caesars, of the emperor JuUan, the philo- 



sophical fable of that work delineated, iii. 
173. 

Csesarea, capital of Cappadocia, tak«n 
by Sapor king of Persia, i. 319. Is re- 
duced by the Saraoen8,'vi. 395. ' 

Cabina, queen of the Moors of Africa, 
her policy to drive the Arabs out of the 
country, vi. 427. 

Cairoan, the city of, founded in the king- 
dom of Tunis, vi. 424. ' 

Caled, deserts from the idolatrous Arabs 
to the party of Mahomet, vi. 312. His 
gallant conduct at the batUe of Mnta, 3 17. 
His victories under the caliph Abubekar, 
354. Attends the Saracen army on the 
Syrian expedition, 367. His valour at the 
siege of Damascus, 370. Distinguishes 
himself at the battle of Aiznadin, 373. 
His cruel treatment of ihb refugees from 
Damascus, 374. Joins in plundering the 
fair of Abyla, 382. Commands the Sara- 
eens at the battle of Yermuk, 386. His 
death, 397. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, 
described, iii. 282. 

Caledonian war, under the emperor Se- 
verus, an account of, i. l5l. 

Caliphs of the Saracens, character of, vi . 
349. Their rapid conquests, 352. Extent 
and power of, 453. Triple division of the 
office, 478. They patronize learning, 483. 
Decline and hl\ of their empire, 510. viii. 
43. 

Callinicom, the punishment of a religions 
sedition in thftt city, opposed by St. Am- 
brose, iii. 439. 

Callinicus, of Heliopolis, assists in de> 
fending Constantinople against the Sara- 
cens, by his chemical inflammable compo- 
sitions, vi. 464. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, 
from the confines of Russia to those in 
China, iii. 337. ' 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war 
with Baldwin, the Latin emperor of the 
Greeks, vii. 397. Defeats, and takes him 
prisoner, 399. His savage charaoter tihd 
death, 403. 

Calocerus, a camel-driver, excites an in- 
surrection in the island of Cyprus, ii.359. 
Calphumius, the'matihinery of his eclogue 
on the accession of the empefor Carus, i. 
'398. 

Calvin, the reformer, his doctrine of the 
Eucharist, vii. 70. Examination of his 
conduct to Servetus, 72. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, ti. 253. 

Camisards of Langnedoc, their enthusi- 
asm compared with that of the Gircumc'ef- 
- lions of Numidia, iii. 71. 

Campania, the province of, desolated hf 
the ill policy of the Roman emperors,* il. 
336. Description of the Lucullan villa iif, 
iv. 375.' 
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Canada, the present cHmatdand oircnm- 
staiM^s of, compared with ihosd'of ancieht 
Germany, i*^$o. 

Cannon, enoroioas one of the sultan Ma- 
homet II. described, viii. 216. Barsts, 
226. 

Canoes, Rassian, a description of, vii. 
99. 

Cantacazene, John, character of bis Greek 
History, viii. a His good ibrtone ander 
tbe younger Andronicus, 1 1. Is driven to 
assume the purple, 14., His lively distinc- 
tion l^tween foreign and civil war, 16. 
His entry into Constantinople, and reign, 
18. Abdicates and turns monk, 22. His 
war with the Genoese factory at Pera, 27. 
Marries his daughter to a Turk, 124. His 
negotiation with Pope Clement VI., ibid. 

Cantemir*s History of the- Ottoman em- 
pire, a character of, viii. 56, note. , 

Capelianos, governor of Mauritania, de- 
' feats the younger Gordian, and takes Car- 
thage,!. 211. 

Capitation -tax, under the Roman empe- 
rors, an account of, ii. 337. 

Capito, Ateias, the civilian, his charac- 
ter, V. 335. . 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restora- 
tion of, ii. 215. 

Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed of 
horses, ii. 328. 

Capraria, isle of, character of the monks 
there, iy. 24. 

Captives, how treated by the barbarians, 
iv. 251. 467. 

Caracalla, son of the emperor Severus, 
his fixed antipathy to his brother Geta, i. 
150. Succeeds to the empire jointly with 
him, 154. Tendency of his edict to extend 
the privileges of Roman citizens to all the 
free inhabitants of his empire, 187. His 
view in this transaction, 195. Doubles the 
tax on legacies and inheritances, ibid. 

Caracorum, the Tartar settlement of, de- 
soribed, viii. 49. 

Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and 
from China, for silk, to supply the Roman 
empire, v. 69. 

Garausins, his revolt in Britain>ii. 9. Is 
acknowledged by Diocletian and bis col- 
leagues, 11. 

Garbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from 
the Greek ■ emperor to the Saracens, vii. 
62. 

Cardinals, the election of a pope vested 
in them, viii. 290. Institution of the con- 
clave, .29 U 

Carduene, situation and history of that 
territory, ii. 31. 

Carinus, the son nf Cams, sncceeds his 
fathoii.in tbe empire jointly with his bro- 
ther >lQmerian,.i. 401. 

Carizmians, their invasion of Syria, vii. 
325. 
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Carlovingian race of kings, commence- 
ment of, in France, vj.. 199. . 

Carmath, the Arabifltn reformer, his cha- 
racter, vi. 508* His military exploits, 509. 

Carmelites, from Whom they derive their 
pedigree, iv. 382, note. 

Carpathian mountains, their situation, i. 
252. 

Carthage, tbe bishoprick of, bought for 
Majorinus, ii. 245, note. 

religions discord generated 

there by the factions of Caicilian and Do- 
natas, iii. 4. 

the temple of Venas there, 

converted into a Christian church, iii. 466. 
Is surprised by Genseric king of the Van- 
dals, iv. 231. 

T the gates, of, opened to Beli- 

sarius, V. 131. Natural alterations pro- 
duced by time in the situation of this city, 
ibid. note. The wal^s of, repaired by Beli- 
aarius, 133. Insurrection of the Bcfman 
troops there, 257. 

— — — — js reduced and pillaged by 
Hassan the Saracen, vi. 425. Subsequent 
history of, 426. 

Carthagena, an extraordinary rich silver 
mine worked there for the Romans, i. 189. 

Carus, emperor, bis election and charac- 
ter, i. 397. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of mount 
Caucasua, distingnisbed, v. 103. 

Cassians, the parly of, amon^ the Ro- 
man civilians,, explained » v. SS6*- 

Cassiodorius, his Gothic history, i. 282. 
His account of the infant state of the re- 
public of Venice, iv. 302. His long and 
prosperous life, v. 21. 

Castriot, George. See Scanderberg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the 
Greek empire, vii. 461. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how 
discriminated from the opinions of the Pla- 
tonic school, iii. 13. The authority of, ex- 
tended to the minds of mankind, 16. Faith 
of the western or Latin church, 27. Is 
distracted by factions in the cause of Atha- 
nasius, 40. The doxology, how intro- 
duced, and how perverted, 61. The re- 
venue of, transferred to tbe heathen priests, 
by Jolian, 154. 

edict of Theodosius for Ihe esla- 

blishment of the Catholic faith, iii. 400. 
The progressive steps of idolatry iu, 478. ^ 
Persecution of the Catholics iu Africa,, i v. 
410. Pious frauds of the Catholic clergy, 
418. ^ 

how bewildered by the'doctrine 

of the incarnation, vi. 10. Union of tbe 
Greek and Latin churches, 56. 

• schism of the Greek church, vii. 
333. 

Celestine, pope, espouses the party of 
Cyril against Nestorius, and pronounces 
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tbt degndatioD of the Utter from hit epis- 
copal digoity; v'u JBl. 

Celtic laogaage, drirea to the moantains 
hj the Latin, i. 44, note. 

Censor, the office of, rerWed under the 
emperor Decias, i. 291. Bat withont ef- 
.feot, 293. 

Ceo9, the manafactare of f ilk first intro- 
daced to Barope from that ittland, ▼. 66* 

Cerca, the principal qoeen of Attila king 
•f the Hons, her reception of Maximin the 
Roman ambassador, it. 264. 

Cerintbas, his opinion of Che twofold na> 
tare of Jesos Christ, tI. 8. 

Ceylon, ancient uamet given to that 
island, and the imperfect knowledge of, by 
the Romans, iii. 175, note. 

Chalcedon, the injadicions sitimtion of 
this city stigmatised by proverbial eon- 
tempt, ii. 280. A tribunal erected there by 
the emperor Julian, to try and punish the 
evil ministers of his predecessor Constan- 
fius. iii. 110. 

a stately church built there 

by Rufinus, the infamous minister of the 
emperor Tbeodosins, ir. 5. 

is taken by Chosroes II., 

king of Persia, v. 475. 

Chaleondyles, the Greek historian, his 
remarks on the several nations of Europe, 
viii. 133. 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans 
and Attiia king of the Huus, iv. ^92. 

Chamavians reduced and generously 
treated by Julian, ii. 457. 

Chancellor, the original and modern ap- 
plication of this word compared, i. 403, 
note. 

Characters, national, the- distinctions of, 
how formed, iii. 317. 

Chariots of the Romans described,, ir, 
96, note. 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of 
Lombardy, vi, 199. His reception a* 
Rome, 202. Eludes fulfilling the pro- 
mises of Pepin and himself to the Roman 
pontiff, 205. His coronation at Rome by 
the pope Leo III., 216. His reign and 
character, 217. Extent of his empire, 220. 
His neighbours and enemies, 224. His suc- 
cessors, 226. His negotiations and treaty 
with the eastern empire, 229. State of his 
fimiily and dominions in tlie tenth century, 
▼ii. 41. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, 
▼i. 227. 

Charies of Anjoo sabdoes Naples and 
Sicily, Tii. 455. The Sicilian vespers, 344. 
His character as a senator of Roma, viii. 
281. 

Charles IV., emperor of Germany, his 
weakness and poverty, vi. 245. His public 
ostentation, 246. Contrast between him 
and Augustus, 247. 



Charles V«, emperor, parallel betweem 
bim and Diocletian, ii. 44. And betweew 
the sack of Rome by him, and that by 
Alaric the Gotb, iv. 154, 135. 

Chastity, its high esteem among the a»^ 
cient Germans, i. 268. And the primitive 
Christians, ii.^ 152. 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom. de- 
rived, vi. 489. 

Chersonesus, Thracian, how fortified by 
the emperor Justinian^ v. 94. 

Chersonites assist Constantino the Ghreat 
against the Goths, ii. 363. Areeroelly 
persecuted by the Greek emperor Justi- 
nian II., vi. 100. 

Chess, the object of the game of, by 
whom invented, v. 227. 

Childeric, king of Franoei deposed under 
>Papal ssnctioo, vi. 200. 

Children, the exposing of, a prevailing 
vice of antiquity, v. 354. Natural, ac- 
cording to the Roman laws, what, 362. 

China, how distinguished in aneient his- 
tory, ii. 22, note. Great numbers of chil- 
dren annually exposed there, 169> note. 

lU situation, iiL 329. The high 

chronology claimed by the historians of^ 
ibid. The great wall of, when erected, 331. 
Was twice conquered by the northern 
tribes/333. 

- the Romans supplied with silk by 

the caravans from, v. 66. 

L. jg conquered by the Moguls, viii.. 

41. 50. Expidsiott of the Moguls, 51. 

Chivalry, origin of the order of, vil, 
238; 

Chnodomar, prince of the Alemanni, 
taken prisoner by Julian at the battle of 
Strasborgh, ii. 435. 

Chosroes, king of Armenia,, assassinated 
by the emissaries of Sapor kiqg of Penia, 
1.317. 

Chosroes, son of Tiridates, king of Ar* 
menia, bts character, ii. 373. 

Chosroes I. king of Persia, protects the 
last surviving philosophers of Athens, m 
his treaty with the emperor Jnstiman, v. 
lit. Review of his history, 222. Sells^ 
a peace to Jnstinian, 227. His invasion 
of Syria, 230. His negotiations with Jus- 
tinian, 250. His prosperity, 251. Battle 
of Melitene, 440. His death, 441 . 

Chosroes II. king of Persia, is raised t» 
the throne on the deposition of his father 
Hormoua, v. 448. Is reduced to implore 
the assistance of the emperor Maurice, 449. 
His restoration and policy, 451.' Conquers 
Syria, 473. Palestine, ibid. Egypt and Asia 
Minor, 474, 475. His reign and magnifi- 
cence, 475. Rejects the MahometSh religi-* 
on, 477. Imposes an ignominious peace on 
the emperor Heraclius 480. His flighty 
deposition, and death, 495. 

Chozars,.the horde of,, sent by the Turks 
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to tbe assistance of tfae emperor Hera- 
elias, T. 491. 

Christ, the festival of his birUi, whj 
fixed bj the Romans at the winter solstice, 
iii. 93, Dole. 

Christians, primitife, the Tarions sects 
into which they branched oat, ii. 119. As- 
cribed the Pagan idolatry to the agency 
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sects, 79. Christian sohoolt prohibited 
by the emperor Julian, 164. They are 
remoTed from all offices of tmst, 156, Are 
obliged to reinstate the Pagan temples, 157. 
Their impradent and irregalar eeal against 
idolatry, 171. 

Christians, distinction of, into vulgiar 
and ascetic, iT. 361. CoDversion of the 



of demons, 127. Believed the end of the barbarons n&tions, 409. 
world to be near at hand, 136. The mira- Christianity, inquiry into the progress 
enloas powers ascribed to the primitive and establishment of, ii. 110. Religion 
ohnroh, 141. Their failh stronger than in and character of the Jews, 113. The Jew- 
modem times, 145. Their soperior virtue ish religion the basis of Christianity, 117. , 
and ansterily, 147. Repentance, a virtue Is offered to all mankind, ibid. The sects 
in high esteem among them, ibid. Their into which the Christians divided, _1 19. 
notions of marriage and chastity, 15S. The theology of, redaoed to a systematical 
They disclaim war and government, 154. form in the school of Alexandria, 180. In- 
Were active, however, in the internal judieions conduct of its eariy advocates,, 
government of their own society, 155* 190. • Its persecutions; 193. First erec- 
Bishops, 158. Synods, 160. Metropo- tion of churches, 240. 

litans and primates, 162. Bishop of ' — »-— -^ the system of, found lA 

Rome, 163. Their probable proportion to' Plato's doctrine*of the Logo*,, iii. 10. 



the Pagan subjects of the empire hefore the 
oonversioB of Constantino the Great, 186. 
Inquiry into their persecutions, 193. Why 
more odious to the governing powers than 
the Jews, 197. Their religious meetings 
suspected, 203. Are perseouted by Nero, 
as the incendiaries of Rome, 210. In- 



salutary effects resnlting 
from the conversion of the barbarous na- 
tions, iv* 406. 

its progress in the nortb 

of Europe, vii. 108. 

Chrysaphios the ennuch engages Edo- 
con to assassinate his king Attila, iv. 269« 
structions of the emperor Trajan to Pliny Is put to death by the empress Pulcheria,, 
the Younger for the regulation of his oon- 272. Assisted at the second conncil of 
duct towards them, 220. Remained ex- Ephesns, vi. 31. 

posed to popular resentment on public fes- Chry8ocheir,genera1 of the revolted Pan- 
tivittes, 221. Legal mode of proceeding lioians, overruns and pillages Asia Minor,, 
against them, 222. The ardour with which vii. 63. His death, 64. 



they courted martyrdom, 233. When al< 
lowed to erect places for public worship, 
241. Their perseontion under Diocletian 
and his associates, 2,54« An edict of to^ 
leration for them published by Galerins 
just before his death, 267. Some con- 



Chrysoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy,, 
his character, viii. 165. His admiration 
of Rome and Constantinople, 176. 

Chrysopolis, battle of, between ^Con- 
stantine the Great and licinias, ii. 108. 

Chry8ostom',St his account of the pomp* 



siderations necessary to be attended to in ons luxury of the emperor Arcadius, ivr 



reading the sufferings of the martyrs, 271. 
Edict of Milan pablished by ' Constantine 
fhe Ghreat, 449. PoUUcal recommenda- 
tions of the Christian morality to Constan- 
tine, 451. Theory and practice of passive 
obedience, 452. Their loyalty and zeal, 
456. The sacrament of baptnm, how ad- 



170. Protects his fugitive patron, the 
eunuch Entropies, 183. History of his 
promotion to the arohiepiscopal see of Con- 
stantinople, 188. His character and ad- 
ministration, 189* His persecntioR, 193. 
His death, 196. His relics removed to* 
Constantinople, 197. His encomium on 



ministered in early times, 470. Extraor- fhe monastic life, 387, note, 
dinary propagation of Christianity after it Churches, Christian, the first erection 
obtained the imperial sanction, 472. Be- of, ii. 241. Demolition of, under Die* 
comes the established religion of the Ro- detian, 259. Splendour of, nnder Con- 
man empire, 475. Spiritual and temporal stantine the Great, iii. 483. Seven, of Asia, 



powers, distinguished, ibid. Review of 
the episcopal order in the church, 477. 
The ecclesiastical revenue of each diocess, 
how divided, 484. Their legislative as- 



the fate of, viii. 57. 

Cibalis, battle of, between Constantine 
the Great and Licinins, ii. 97. 

Cicero, his view of the philosophical 



semblies, 490. Edict of Constantine the opinions as to the immortality of the soul, 

Chreat against heretics, iii. 2. Mysterious ii. 1^1. His encomium on the study of the 

doctrine of the Trinity, 12. The doctrines law, ▼. 320. System of his republic; 333r 

of the Catholic church, how discriminated Cimmerian daskness, the expression of, 

from the opinions of the Platonic school, whence derived, i v. 98, note. 

13. Geaeral oharacter of the Christian Circumcellions of Africa, Donatist schis- 
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aifttieSfhistorj of their revolt, iil. 69. Their Clovis, king of the Franks, his detfoenfr 

religioos suicides, 71. Perseeation of, hj and reign, iv. 431. 

the emperor Hooorias, ir. ftt3, daverins, his aoooont of the objects of 

Ci|roumcision of both sexes, a physical adoration among the anoieQt Germans, i. 

custom in Ethiopia, unconnected with re- ^0, note. 

ligion, vi. 83. Cochinea], importance of the discovery 

■ OirCQS, Roman, the four factions in, de- of, in the art of dying, ▼. 65,. note, 

scribed, ▼. 55. Cooslantinople,and the east* Code of Justinian, how formed, y. 340. 

em empire, distraeted hy these' factions, 56. New edition of, 346. 



Cities in the Roman empire enamerated, 
i. 57. 

commercial, of Italy, rise and go- 

yernment of, vi.-SdV. 

Citicens of Rome, motive of Caracalla 



Codicils, how far admitted by the Ro- 
man law respecting testaments, v. 372. 

Coenobites, in monkish history, descri- 
bed, iv. 398. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman 



for extending the privileges of, to all the emperors, viii. 276. 

Iree inhabitants of the empire, i. 195. Po- Colchos, the modem Mingrelia, des- 

Jitical tendency of this grant, 196. cribed, v. 236. Manners of the natives. 

City, the birth of a new one, how cele- 239. . Revolt of, from the Romans to the 

brated by the Romans, ii. 285, note. Persians, and repentance, 244. Colchian 

Giviiians of Rome, origin of the profes- war, in consequence, 247. 

•ion, and the three periods in the history Coliseum ^of^he emperor Titns, obser- 



vations on, viii. 374. Exhibition of a bull- 
feast in, 376. 

CoUjridian heretics, an acoonn| of, vu 
279. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. 42. 

Colonna, history of the Roman family 
of, viii. 302. 

Collossus, of Rhodes, some account of, 
vi. 398. 

Columns of Hercnle8,tbeirsitnation,i.31. 

Comana, the rich temple of, suppressed, 
and the revenues con6soated, by the em- 
perors of the east, ii. 328. 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic 
laws, iv. 460. The laws of, according to 



of, V. 330. 

Civilis, the Batavian, his successfol re- 
volt against the Romans, i. 275. 

Claodian the poet, and panegyrist of 
Stilicho, bis works supply the deficiencies 
of history, iv. 11. Celebrates the murder 
of Rufinus, 17. His death and character, 
81. His cb^cter of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, 174. 

Claudius, emperor, chosen by the pre- 
torian guards, without the ooncarrence of 
the senate, i. 85. 

emperor, successor to Gallie- 

Dus, his character and elevation. to the 
throne, i. 334. 

Cleander, minister of the emperor Coqi- the assize of Jerusalem, vii. 281. 
nodus, his history, i. 106. logy for the practice of, 441, note. 

Clemens, Flavios, and his wife Dnmi- Comets, account ofthose which appeared 
tilla, why distinguished as Christian mar- in the reign of Justinian, v. 305. 
tyrs, ii. 218. Commentiolos, his disgraceful warfare 

CJlement III. pope, and the emperor against the Avars, y. 460. 
Ilenry III. mutually confirm each other's Commodos, emperor.his education, cha- 
aovereign characters, vii. 152. racter, and reign, i. 100« 

Clement V. pope, transfers the holy see Comneni, origin of the family of, on the 
from Rome to Avignon, viii. 296. throne of Constantinople, vi. 141. Its ex- 

Clergy, when first distbguished from tinotion, viii. 252. 
the laity, ii. 164. 476. Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin 

-~— — the ranks and numbers of, how Mary, the doctrine of, from whence de- 
multiplied, ii. 481. Their property, 482. rived, vi. 282. 

Their oflences only cognizable by their own Concubine, according to the Roman 
order, 485. Valentinian's edict to re- civil law, explained, v. 362. 
strain the avarice of, iii. 267. ^ Conflagratiob, general^ ideas of the pri- 

Clodjoo, the first of the Merovingian race mitive Christians concerning, ii. 139. 
of kings of the Franks in 6anl» his reign. Conquest, the vanity of, not so justifiable 
iv. 282. , ' as the desire of spoil, iii. 285. Is rather 

ClodiasAlbinus, governor of Britain, bis achieved by art, than personal valour, 
steady fidelity during the revolutions at it. 241. < 

Rome, i. 128. Declares himself against Conrad III.. emperor» engages in the 
Julianus, 129. second crusade, vii. 286. His disastrous 

Clotilda, niece of the king of Burgundy, expedition,'292. i 

is married to Clovis king of the Franks, Conrad of Monlferret,defeudsTyreagainat 
and converts her Pagan husband, iv. 437. Saladin, vii. 312. Is assassinated, 316« 
Exhorts her husband to the Gothic war,446. Constance, treaty of, v i. 240. 
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Constans, the third son of Constantine 
the Great, is sent to govern the western 
provinces of the empire, ii. 558. Division 
of the empire among him and his brothers, 
on the death of their father, 370. Is in- 
Taded by his brother Constantino, 579. Is 
killed, on the nsurpation of Magnentias, 
581. Bspoosed the caase of Athanasins 
against his brother Constantius, iii. 46. 

Constans II. emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 94. 

Constantia, princess, grand-daaghter of 
Constantine the Great, is carried by her 
mother to the camp of the usurper Proco- 
' pins, iii. 250. Narrowly escapes falling 
into the hands of the Qaadi, 309. Mar- 
ries the emperor Gratian, 315. 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine the 
Great, and widow of Hannibalianas, places 
the diadem on the head of the general Ve- 
tranio, ii. 583. Is married to Gallos,597. 
Her character, 398. Dies, 402. 

' ■ widow of the eastern empe- 
ror Manrioe, the crael fate of, and her 
daughters, y. 468. 

Constantine the Great, tlie several opi- 
nions as to the place of his birth, ii. 56. 
His history, 57. He is sainted emperor 
by the British legions on the death of his 
father, 59. Marries Fausta, the daugh- 
ter of Maximian, 66, Puts Maximian to 
death, 72. General review of his adminis- 
tration in Gaul, 74. Undertakes to deliver 
Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 78. 
Defeats Maxentius, and enters Rome, 86. 
His alliance with Licinius, 90. Defeats 
Licinius, 97, 98. Peace concluded with 
Licinius, 99. His laws, 100. Chastises 
the Goths, 105. Second civil war with 
tticinius, ibid. 

' ' ' Motives which induced him 

to make Byzantium the capital of his em- 
pire,- ii. S77. Declares his determination 
to spring from divine command, 285. De- 
spoils other cities of their ornaments to 
decorate his new capital, 289. Ceremony 
of Hedicating his new city, 295. Form of 
civil and military administration established 
there, 296. Separates the civil from the' 
' roilitary administration, 515. Corrupted 
military discipline, 516. His character, 
544. Account of his family, 548. His 
jealousy of his son Crispns, 551. Myste- 
rious deaths of Crispus and Licinius, 555. 
His repentance and acts of atonement in- ' 
' quired into, 554. His sons and nephewfs, 
' 556; Sends them to superintend the seve-' 
ral provinces of the empire, 558. Assists 
the Sarmatians, and provokes the Golhs, 
562. Reduces the Goths to peace, 365. 
His death, 566. Attempts to ascertain the 
date of his conversion to Christianity, 445. 
His Pagan superstition, 448. Protects the' 
Christians* in Gaul, 449. Publishes the 
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edict of R^ilan, ibid. Motives which re- 
commended the Christians to his favour, 
451. Exhorts his subjects to embrace the 
Christian profession, 456. ' His famous 
standard the Labarum described, 459. His 
celebrated vision previous to Us battle with 
Maxentius, 461. Story of the miraculous 
cross in the air, 464. His conversion ac- 
counted fdr, from natural and probable 
causes, 466. His theological discourses, 
467. His devotion and privileges, 469. 
The delay of his baptism accounted for, 
470. Is commemorated as a saint by the 
Greeks, 472.' His ' edict against heretics, 
iii. 2. Favours the cause of Caeciliian 
against Donatus', 5. His sensible letter to 
the bish6p of Alexandria, 30. How pre- 
yailed on to ratify the Nicene creed, 31. 
His levity in religion, 55. Granted a tole- 
ration to his Pagan subjects, 73. ' His re- 
form of Pagan abusefs, 74.' Was associated 
with the heathen deities after his death, by 
a decree of the senate, 76. His discovery 
of the holy sepulchre, 147. 

Constantine, publication of his fictitious 
donation to the bishops of Rome, vi. 206. 
Fabulous interdiction of marriage with 
strangers, ascribed to him, vii. 27. 

Constantine II. the son of Constsntine 
the Great, is sent to preside over Gaul, ii. 
358. Division of the empire among him 
and his brothers, on the death of their fa- 
ther, 370. Invades his brother Constans, 
and is killed, 579. 

Constantine III. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 92. 

Constantine IV. Pogonatus,' emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 95. 

Constantino V. Copronyinus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 104. Fates of his five 
sons, lOr. Revolt of Artavesdes, and trou- 
bles on aecouqt of image-worship, 185. 
Abolishes the monkish order, 1&4. 

Constantine! VI. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 108. 

C6nstantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, em- 
peror of Constantinople, vi. 129. His 
cautions against discovering the secret of 
the Gteek fire, 465. Account of his works, 
vii. 1. Their imperfections pointed out, 5. 
His account of the ceremonies of the By- 
zantine cotirt, 26. Justifies the marriage 
of his son with the princess Bertha of 
France, 27. 

Constantine VIII. eifiperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi^ 129. 

Constitntine IX. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 156. 

Constantine X. Monomachus, emperor 
of Constantinople, vi. 140. 

Constantine XI. Ducas, emperdr of 
Constantinople, vi. 1 45. 

Constantine Palaeologns, the laht 6( the' 
Greek emperors, his reign, viii. 200. 
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^ CoDstantiue SyWuras,, foonder of the 
pAoliciaDs, his death, Tii. 60. 

Constantine, a private soldier in Brilain, 
elected emperor for the sake of his name, 
ir. 67. He redaoes Gadl and Spain, 69. 
148. His redoction and death, 149.. 

. general ander Belisarius in 

Italy, his death, v. IflSl 

Constantinople, its' sitoation described, 
with the motives which indaoed Constan- 
tine the Great to make this city the capital 
of his empire, ii. 278. Its local advanta- 
ges, 285. Its extent, 286. Progress of 
the work, 287. Principal edifices, 289. 
How fornished with inhabitants, 292. Pri- ' 
vileges granted to it, 293. Its dedication, 
295* Review of the new form of civil 
and military administration established 
there, 296. Is allotted to Constantino the 
Younger in the division of the empire, on 
the emperor's death, 370. Violent con- 
tests there between the rival bishops, Paul 
and Maoedonins, iii. 64. Bloody engage- 
ment between the Athanasians and Arians 
on the removal' oflhe libdy of Constantiqe, 
66, Triumphant entry of the emperor Ju- 
lian, 103. The senate of, allowed the 
same powers and honours as that at Rome, 
115. Arrival of Valens, as emperor of the 
east, 247. Reirolt of Procopius, 248. 

— ^— — — continued the principal 
seat of the Arian heresy, during the reigns 
of Conslantius and Valens, iii. 401. Is 
purged from Arianism by the emperor 
Theodosim,. 405. Council of, 408. Is 
enriched by the bodies of saints and mar- 
tyrs, 479. . Insurrection against Gainas 
and his Arian Goths, iv. 186. Persecution 
of the archbishop, St. Chrysostom, 192. 
Popular tumults on his account, 193. 
Earthquake there, 249. 

— - — .- " the city and eastern em- 

pire distracted by the factions of the cir- 
cus, ▼.'56. Foundation of the church of 
St. Sophia, 85. Other churches erected 
there by Justinian, 89. Triumph of Beli- 
sarius over the Vandals, 143. The walls 
of, injured by an earthquake, 298. State 
of the armies under the emperor Maurice, 
461. The arnries and city revolt against 
him, 463. Deliverance of the city from 
the Persians and Avars, 489. Religious 
war about the Trisagion, vi. 41. 

ProspcQtua of the re- 
maning history of the eastern empire, yi. 
85. Summary review of the five dynasties ' 
of the Greek einpire, 169. Tumults in the 
city to oppose the destruction of images, 
183. Abolition of the monkish order by 
Constantino, 184. First siege of,, by the 
Saracens, 455. Second siege by the Sara- 
cens, 8. Review of the provinces of the 
Greek empire in the tenth century, yii. 5. 
Riches of the city of Constantinople, 14. 



The imperial palaco of, 1$, Officers of 
state, 21. Military character of the Greeks, 
35. The name and character of Romans, 
supported to the last, 46. Decline and re- 
vival of literature, 47. The city menaced 
by the Turks* 88. Account of the Varan- 
gians, 94. Naval expeditions of the Rus- 
sians against the city, 98. 

Constantinople, Origin of the separation 
of the Greek and Latin churches, vii. 333. 
Massacre of the Latins, 341. Inrasion of 
the Greek empire, and conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the crusaders, 361. ^ The city 
taken, and Isaac Angelas restored, $67. 
Part of the city burnt by the Latins, 371. 
Second siege of the city by the Latins, S74. 
Is pillaged, 378. Account of the statues 
destroyed, 383. Partition of the Greek 
empire by the French and Venetians, 386. 
The Greeks rise against their Latin con- 
querors, 397. The city retaken by the 
Greeks, 418. The suburb of Galata as- 
signed to the Genoese, viii. 24. Hostili- 
ties between the Genoese and the emperor, 
28. How the city escaped the Moguls, 51. 
Is besieged by the sultan Amurath IL 114. 
Is compared with Rome, 175. Is besieged 
by Mahomet H. sultan of the Turks, 219. 
Is stormed and taken, 241. Becomes the 
capital of the Turkish empire, 250. 

Constantius Chlorus, governor of Dal- 
matia,<was intended to be adopted by the 
emperor Carus, in the room of his vicious 
son Carinns, i. 403. Is associated as Cae- 
sar by Diocletian in his administration, ii. 
6. Assumes the title of Augustus, on the 
abdication of Diocletian, 53. His death, 
59. Granted a toleration to the Chris- 
tians, 263. 

Constantius, the second son of Constan- 
tino the Great, his education, ii. 357. Is 
sent to govern the eastern provthces of the 
emiure, 358. Seizes Constantinople on 
the death of his father, 368. Conspires 
the deaths of his kinsmen, 369. Division 
of the empire among him and his brothers, 
370. Restores Chosroes king of Armenia, 
373. Battle of Singara with Sapor king of 
Persia, 374. Rejects the offers of Mag- 
nentius and Vetranio, on the plea of a vi- 
sion, 383. His oration to the Illyrian 
troops at the interview with Vetranio, 385. 
Defeats Magnentius at the battle of Mursa, 
389. His councils governed by eunuchs, 
394. Education of his cousins Callus and 
Julian, 396. Disgrace and death of GM- 
lus, 402. Sends for Julian to court, 407. 
Invests him with the title of Caesar, 40^. 
Visits Rome, 411, Presents an obelisk to 
that city, 414. The Qoadian and Sarma- 
tian wars, ibid. His Persian negotiation, 
418. Mismanagement of affairs in the east, 
426. Favours the Arians, iii. 34. ^is 
religious character, by Ammianus the his- 
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torian, 35. His restless endearoiin to 
establish a aniformity of Christian doo- 
triae, 36. Athanasias driven into exile by 
the oonneil of Antiooh, 44. i Is intimida* 
ted by his brother Constans» and invites 
Athanasins back again, 46. His severe 
treatment of those bishops who refused to 
concur in deposing Athanasins, 51. His 
sornpnlons orthodoxy, -53. His oanUoos 
oondnotin expelling Athanasins from Alex- 
andria, 54. His strennons efforts to seize 
his person, 57* Athanasins writes invec- 
tives to expose' his character, 60. Is con- 
strained to restore Liberins, bishop of 
Rome, 64. Supports M acedonins, bishop 
of Constantinople, and countenances his 
persecutions of the Catholics and Nova- 
tians, 67, 68. His oondnot towards his 
Pagan subjects, 75. Envies the fame of 
Jnlian, 79. Recalls the legions from 
6anl, 80. Negotiations between him and 
Julian, 91. His preparations - to oppose 
Jnlian, 100. His death and character, 
102. 

Constantins, general, relieves the Bri- 
tisli emperor Coastantine when besieged 
in Aries, iv. 149. His character and vic- 
tories, 160. His marriage with Plaoidia, 
and death, 213. 

■ secretary to Attila king of 

the flons, his- matrimonial negotiation at 
the court of Constantinople, iv. 259. 

Consul, the office of, explained, i. 76. 
Alterations this office underwent nnder 
the emperors, and when Constantinople 
became the seat of empire, ii. 299. The 
office of, suppressed by the emperor Justi- 
nian, ▼.lis. Is now sunk to a commer- 
* cial agent, viii. 275. 

Contracts, the Roman laws respecting, 
▼.373. 
' Copts of Egypt, brief history of, ▼!. 74. 
Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, 
celebrates the Isthmian games nnder the 
emperor Julian, iii. 116. The isthmus of, 
fortified by the emperor Justinian, ▼. 94. 

Cornwall, reduction of, by the Saxons, 
iv. 486. 

Coronary gold, natnre of those offerings 
to the Roman* emperors, ii. 342. 

Cor^inns, Matthias, king of Hupgary, 
his character, viii. 194. 
/ Cosmas, Indicoplenstes, acconnt of his 
Christian topography, v. 73, note; vi. 61, 
ifote. 

Cosmo of Medicis, his character, viii. 
172. 
Councils and synods of 
Antioch, iii. 44. 
Aries, iii. 49. 
Basil; viii. 141. 
Cesarea, iii. 41. 
Carthage, iv.4135 ▼. 138. 



CounoilB and synods of 

Chalceden, iv. 193; ▼i. 33. 
Clermont, vii. 217. 
Constance, viii. 136. 140. 344. 
Constantinople, iii. 408 ; vi. 50. 

54. 181 ; vii. 337. 
EphesQS, vi. 22. 31. 
Ferrara, viii. 148. 
Florence, viii. 149. . 
Frankfort, vi. 212. 
Lyons, iv. 441 ; vii. 410. 452. 
Milan, iii. 49. 
Nice, iii. 20 ; vi. 209. 
Pisa, viii. 140. 
Placentia, vii. 215. 
. Rimini, iii. 28. ' 

Sardica, iii. 45. 
Toledo, ir. 424. 427. 479. 
Tyre, iii. 42. 
Count, great difference between the an- 
cient and modem application of this title, 
ii. 315. By whom first indented, 316. 
Of the sacred largess nnder Constantine 
the Great, his office, 327. Of the domes- 
tics in the eastern empire, his office, 329. 

Conrtenay, history of the family of, ▼ii. 
424. 

Crescentins, consul of Rome, his vicis- 
situdes, and disgraceful death, vi. 237. 

Crete, the isle of, subdued by the Sara- 
cens, ▼i. 495. Is recovered by Nicepho- 
rus Phooas, 517. Is purchased by the 
Venetians, vii. 391. 

Crimes,^how distinguished, by the penal * 
laws of the Romans, ▼. 383. 

Crisi^s, son of Constantine the Great, is 
declared Ciesar, ii. 99. Distingnishes his 
▼alour against the Franks and Alemanni, 
102. Forces the passage of the Helles- 
pont, and defeats the fleet of Licinios, 107. 
His character, 350. His mysterious death, 
353. 

the patrician, marries the daugh- 
ter of Phocas, and coatribntes to depose 
him, ▼. 469. Is obliged to turn monk, 
471. 

Croatia, acconnt of the kingdom of, vii. 
77. 

Cross, the different sentiments enter- 
tained of this instrument of punishment, by 
the Pagan and Christian Riomans, ii. 458. 
The famous standard of, in the army :of 
Constantine the Great,, described, 459. 
His visions of, 461. 464. The holy se- 
pulchre and cross of Christ discovered, iii. 
147, 143. The cross of Christ undimi- 
nished by distribution to pilgrims, 148. 

Crown of thorns, its transfer from Con- 
stantinople to Paris, vii. 412. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, the dis- 
tinction between, iii. 199, note. 

Crusade, the first > resolved on at the 
council of Clermont, vii. 218. Inquiry 
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into tbe justice of the holy war^ 220. Ex- 
aminatioii into the private motijires of the 
orosaders, 23d. Departure of the craM- 
ders, 228. Accoant of the chiefo, 232. 
Their march to CoDstantinople, 241.. Re- 
Tiew of their nambers, 250* Thej take 
Nice, 254. Rattle of Dorjiaeom, 255. 
They take Abtiochy 258. Their distresses, 
261. Are relieved by the discovery of 
the holy lance, 264. Siege and conquest 
of Jerusalem, 270. Godfrey of Bouillon 
chosen king of Jerusalem, 274. The se- 
oond crusade, 286. The crusaders ill- 
treated by the Greek emperors, 289. The 
third crusade, 312. Siege of Acre, 313. 
Fourth and fifth crusades, 321. Sixth 
crusade, 325. Seventh crusade, 329. 
Recapitulation of the fourth crusade, 
352. Generai consequences of the cru- 
sades, 419. 

Ctesiphon, the city of, plundered by the 
Romans, i. 243. Its situation described, 
iii. 201. Julian declines the siege of that 
city, 206. Is sacked by the Saracens, vi. 
357. 

Gublai, emperor of China, his character, 
viii.56. 

Cnropalata, his office under the Greek- 
emperors, vii. 21. 

Customs, duties of, ipiposed by Augusi 
tus,i. 191. ' 

Cycle of indictiODS, the origin of, 
traced, aod how now employed^ ii. 3S3, 
' vote. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history 
aod martyrdom, ii. 227. 

Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on 
the house of Lusignan, by Richard I. of 
England, vii. 343.. 

Gyrene, the Greek colonies there finally 
exterminated by Chosroes II. king of Per- 
sia, r. 475. 

Cyriades, an obscure fugitive, is set up 
by Sapor the Persian monarch, as empe- 
ror of Rome, i. 318. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, his pompous, 
relation of a miraculous appearance of a 
eelestial cross, iii. 34. His ' ambiguous 
character, 149« 

patriarch of Alexandria, his life 

and character, vL 13. Condemns tbe he- 
resy of Nestorius, 21. Procures the de* 
cisiQu of the council oi Ephesus against 
Nestoirius, 24. His court intrigues, 27. 

Cyricus, Imw it escaped destruction 
from the Goths, i. 311. Is at length 
mined hj them, 312. The island and city 
of, seized by the usurper Procopius, iii. 
250. 

Dacia, conquest of, by the emperor Tra* 
jan, i. 6. , Its situation, 27. . Is overrun 
by the Goths, 289. Is resigned to them 
by Aurelian, i. 346. 



DagUtens, general of the emperor Jns^ 
tinian, besieg<^s Petra, v.. 245. Com- 
mands the Huns in Italy under Narses, 
2&S. 

Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, installed 
patriarch of Jerusalem, vii. 275. 

Dalmatia described, i. 27. Produce of 
a silver mine there, 189> note. 

Dalmatius, nephew of Constantino the 
Great, is created Caesar, ii. 356. Is sent 
to govern^ the Gothic frontier, 358. Is 
cruelly destroyed by Constanlius, 368. 

Damascus, siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 
369. The city reduced both by s lor in and 
by treaty, 376. Remarks on Hughes's 
tragedy of this siege, 378, note. ' Taken 
and destroyed by Tamerlane, viii. 91. 

— . bishop of Rome, edict of Va- 

lentian addressed to him, to restrain tJie 
crafty avarice of the Roman clergy, iii. 267. 
His bloody contest with (Jrsinns for the 
episcopal dignity, 269. 

Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprise 
against the castle of Aleppo, vi. 392. 

Damietta is taken by Louis IX. of 
France, vii. 326. 

Damophilus, archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, resigns his see, rather than subscribe 
the Micene creed, iii. 406. 

Dandalo, Henry, doge of Venice, his 
character, vii. 351. Is made despot of 
Romania, 390. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his 
instructions to St. Boniface, for the con- 
version of infidels, iv. 405. 

Danielis, a Grecian matron, her presents 
to the emperor Basil, vii. 12. Her visit 
to him at Constantinople, 19. Her testa- 
ment, ibid. 

Danube, course of the river, and the 
provinces of, described, i. 26. 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple of, 
at Antioch, described, iii. 159. Is cou- 
yerted to Christian purposes by Gallus, 
and restored to the Pagans by JuKan, 161, 
162. The temple burned, 162. 

Dara, the fortification of, by Justinian, 
described, t. 102. The demolition of, by 
the Persians, prevented by peace, 228. 
Is taken by Chosroes king of Persia, v. 
440. 

Darius, his scheme for connecting the 
coBtinents of Europe and Asia, ii. 279. 

Darkness, preternatural, at the time of 
the passion, is unnoticed by the heathen 
philosophers and historians, ii. 192. 

Dastagerd, the Persian royal seat of, 
plundered by the emperor Heraclius, v. 
495. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields 
ready obedience to the imperial edicts 
against the Christians, ii. 262. 

Datins, hishop of Milan, instigates the 
revolt of the Liguriaus to Justinian, v. 179. 
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Escapes lo Constantioople on the lakitig the Christians, 34$. -Causes that prodaced 
of Milan by Uie Borgandians, 185. the perseoutiun of the Christians ander hk 

Debtorsj insolvent, oroel panishment of, reig:n, 349. 
bj the law of the twelve tables, v. S80. Dion Cassias, the historian, screened 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of their horn the fary of the soldiers, by the em* 
twelve tables, v. 317. These laws saper- peror Alexander Severas, i. 183. 
seded by the perpetaal edict, 324. Se- Diosoorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
Terily of, 379. oatrageoas behavioar at the second coaneil 

Decias, his exaltation to the empire, i. of Bphesns, ▼!. 31. Is deposed by the 
281. Was a perseoalor of the Chrutians, council of Chalcedon, 35. 



ii. 243. 

. Decurions, in the Roman empire, are 
severely treated by the imperial laws, ii. 
334. 



Disabal, great khan of the Tarks, his 
reception of the ambassadors of Justinian, 
V. 218. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the 



Deification of the Roman emperors, how Roman laws, r. 357. Limitations of, 359. 

this species of idolatry was introduced, Docetes, their peculiar tenets, iii. 11 ; 

i. 81. Ti. 6. DeriTation of their name, iii. 12, 

Delators, are encouraged by the empe- note, 

ror Commodos, to gratify his hatred of the Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in 

senate, i. 103. Are suppressed by Perti- flagellation, vii. 224. 

nax, 118. Dominus, when this epithet was applied 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the to the Roman emperors, ii. 38. 

temple of« removed to Constantinople by Domitian, emperor, his treatment of his 

Constantino the Great, ii. 290, note. kinsmen Flavins Sabinus and Flavius Cle- 



Democracy, a form of government un- 
favourable to freedom in a large statCj 
1.40. 



mens, ii. 217. 



the oriental prefect, is sent 



by the emperor Constantius to reform the 

Demons, supposed to be the authors and state of the east, then oppressed by GalluSy 

objects of Pagan idolatry, by the primitivo ii. 400. Is put to death there, 401. 
Christians, ii, 126. Donatns, his contest with Csecilian for 

Demosthenes, governor of Csesarea, his the see of Carthage, iii. 4. History of 

gallant defence against, and heroic escape the schism of the Donatists, v. 69. Per- 

from. Sapor king o^ Persia, i. 329. secotion of the Donatists by the emperor 

Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, hu- Honorius, iv. 223. 
manely succours the captives brought from Dorylasum, battle of, between sultan 

Rome by Genseric king of the Vandals, Soliman and the first crusaders, vii. 255. 



iv. 321. 

Derar, the Saracen, his character, vi. 
372. 

Desiderius, the last king ot the Lom- 
bards, conquered by Charlemagne, vi. 199. 



Doxology, how introduced in the charoh" 
service, and how perverted, iii. 61. 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a 
cjiarmcter of, iv. 107. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the pre- 



Despot, nature of that title in the Greek ternatural origin of, fovourable to that of 



.empire, vii. 21. 

Despotism originates in superstition, 
i« 264, note. 

Diadem assumed by Diocletian, what, 
ii. 39. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, un- 
known to the ancients, i. 191, note. 

Didius Julianus purchases the imperial 
dignity at a public aootion, i. 125. 
%■ Diocessesof the Roman empire, their 
number and government, ii. 309. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military 
eleetion to the empire, i. 410. His bir^ 
and character, ii. 1. Takes Maximian for 
his colleague, 4. Associates as Caesars, 
Galerius and Constantius Chlorus, 5. His 
triumph in conjunction with Maximian, 33. 
Fixes his court at the city of Nicomedia, 
35. Abdicates the empire, 43. Parallel 
between him and the emperor Charles V., 
ifaid. Passes his life in retirement at Sa- 



Constantine previous to his battle with 
Maxentius, ii. 462. ' 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this 
■ i. 362, note. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, de« 
scribed, vii. 310. 

Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed 
by the emperors Tiberius and daudius, 
i. 38. 

Druses of mount Libanns, a character 
of, vii. 208, note. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great 
change Jn the modern, from the ancient 
application of it, ii. 316. 

Duraszo, siege of, by Robert Guiseard, 
vii. 142. Battle of, between him and the 
Greek emperor Alexius, 146. 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over 
great part of the Roman empire, iii.- 314. 
Account of those that, happened in the 



lona, 46. His impartial behaviour towards reign of Justinian, t. 308. 
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, the RoitfMi commercUl in- 
terooane with that region, i. 64. Com- 
modities of, taxed b/ Alexander Severna, 
191. 
BbiODites, aeooont of that sect, ii. 121. 
I — a opofatation of their errors, 
«opposed by the primitive fatliers to be a 
partioalar object in the writings of St. 
John the ETaugelist, iii. 10. 



- their ideas of the person of 413. 



shop Theoppos, 469, 470. Origin of 
monkish institntions in, it. 383. 

Bgjrpt, great supplies of wheat furnished 
bj, for the citj of Constantinople, in the 
time of Justinian, ▼. 65. Eoolesiasttcal 
historj of, Ti. 74. 

reduced bj the Saracens, vi. 400. 

Capture of Alexandria, 406. Adminis- 
tration of, 41 S. Description of, by Amrou, 



Jesus Christ, yi. 2. 

Ecdesiastes, the book of, why not likely 
to be the production of king Solomon, ▼• 
143, note. 

Bcelesiastical and civil powers, distiiK 
gushed by the fathers of the Christian 
€huroh,ii.476. 

Ecdioius, son of the emperor Avitus, his 
gallant oondnct in Gaol, !▼. 359. 

Bcthesis ofthe emperor Heraoliu8,Ti. 53. 



the Egyptians take Jerusalem from 
the Turks, vii. 2€7. Egypt conquered by 
the Turks, 302. Goveniment of the Ma- 
malukes there, 329. 

Elagabalns is dedared emperer by the 
troops at Emesa, i. 167. Was the first 
Roman who wore garments of pure silk, 
V.67. 

Elephants, loqniry into the nulnber of, 
brought into the field by the ancient princes 



Edda, of Iceland, the system of mytho- ofthe east, L 246, note. With what view 

logy in, i. 284. introduced in the cireos at Rome in the 

Edecon is sent from Attila king of the first Punic war, 405. 

HonSj as his\ambassador to the emperof Eleasinian mysteries, why tolerated by 

Theodosins the younger, iv. 260. Engages the emperor VsJentdiian, iii. 262. 

in a proJMsal to assassinate Attila, 269. Emigration of the ancient northern na- 

His son Odoaoer, the first barbarian king tions, the nature and motives of, examined, 

of Italy, 371. i, 262. 

Edessa, the purest dialect ofthe Syriac Emperors of Rome, a review of their 



language spoken there, i. 244, note. The 
property of the Christians there, confis- 
•oated by the emperor Julian, for the di»- 
orderiy conduct of the Arians, iii. 167. 
Revolt of the Roman troops there, t. 462. 
Account of the school ofy vi. 59. History 
of the famous image there, 175. The city ,the emperor, modejof, 23. 



constitutions, v. 325. Their legislative 
poller, 326. Their resoripU, 327. . 

of Germany, their limited 

powers, vi. 241. Of Constantinople^ their 

pomp and luxury, vii. 16. .Oflioers ofthe 

palace, state, and irmy, 21. Adoration of 

Their public 



And principality of, seized by Baldwin the sppearance, 25. Their despotic power, 
crusader, vii. 257. Is retaken by Zenghi, 31. Their navy, 32. They retain the name 
298. The counts of, 424. of Romans to the last, 46. 

Edict of Milan,* published by Constant Empire, Romin, division of, into the 
tine the Great, ii. 449. east and west empires by Valefitiaian, iii. 

Edicts of the praetors of Rome, under :246. Extinction of the western empire, 
the republic, their nature, and tendency, iv. 373. 
V. 323. Encampment, Roman, described, i. 18. 

Bdom, why that name was applied to Ennodius, the servile flatterer of Theo- 
the Roman empire by the Jews, ii. 197, deric the Ostrogoth king of luly, is made 
note. bishop of Pavia, r. 12, note. 

Edrisites, the Saracen dynasty of, vi.511. ' Bpagathus, leader of the mutinous pre- 

Edward I. of England, his crusade to torians, who murdered their prefect VU 
the Holy lAnd, vii. 330. pian, punished by the emperor Alexander 

Egidins, his character and revolt in Severos, i. 182. 
Gaul, iv. 3^. His son Syagrius, 433. Bphesos, the famous temple of Diana 

Egypt, general description of, i. 30. The at, destroyed by the Goths, i. 315. Cou»- 
superstitions of, with difficulty tolerated eil of, vi. 22. Episcopal rioU there, 25. 
at Rome, 38. Amount of its revenues, 188. Bptcurus, his. legacy to his pldUoso- 
Public works executed there by Frobus, phieal disciples at Athens, v. 108. 
395. Conduct of Diocletian there, ii. 17. Epirus, despots ef, on the dismember- 
Progress of Christianity there, 180. ment of the Greek empire, vii. 395. 



edict of the emperor Valens, to 
restrain the number ef recluse monks there, 
iii. 266. 

— p>. ,thei worship of Serapis, how in- 
troduced there, iii. 468. His temple, and 
the Alexandrian library, destrojed by hi- 



Equitius, masler*general of the lUyriaa 
frontier; is defeated by the Saruatians, 
iii. 309. 

Erasmus, his merit as a refontaer, vii. 72. 

Essemans, their distingaishhig tenets 
and pnctioes, ii. 180. . . 
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^ Bitt^«i3M, ft 'knotfy snlijeoi to th'e first was macb colder in ancient tban in modern 

veformen, Tii. 70. times, i. 252. This alteration accoonted 

Bades, dnke of Aqoitain, repels the fir^t for, 253. 
^Saracen inrasion of France, vi. 468. Im- Earope, finU division of, between the 

plores the aid of Charles Martel, 471. western and eastern empires, iv.' 1. Is ra- 

ReooTers his dukedom, 47S. vaged bj Attila king of the Huns, 248. Is 

Eodooia, her birth, character, and lAar- now one great repablic, 500. 
iriage, wiflt the emperor Theodosias the Easebia, empress, wife of Oonstantins, 

YoQoger, iV. 205. Her disgrace and her steady friendship to Jnlian, ii. 405. 

>death, 207, 208. Is aocased of arts to deprive Julian of 

• Bndoxia, her marriage with the emperor children, 410. 

Arcadia^, iV. 9. Stimulates him to give Ease^ins, his character of the followers 

up his favonrite Entropius, 182. Perse- of Artemon, ii. 188. His own character, 

>cntes St. Chrysostom, 193. Her deatti 271. His story of the miraculous ap- 

'ftnd character, 197. pearance of the cross in the sky to Con> 

■ -^ , the daughter of Theodosias stanline the Great, 464. 

tb^ Yonnger, is betrothed to the yoang Eutropios) the eunach, great chamber- 

<empero;r Valentinian HI. of the west, iy. lun to the emperor Arcadius, concerts his 

>3-16. Her character, 311. Is married 16 marriage with Eudoxia, id opposition to 

the emperor Maximns, 318. Invites Gen- the views of Rufinns, iv. 9. Succeeds 

iserio king of the Vandals to Italy, ibid. Rufinns in the emperor's confidence, 18. 

Biidoxus, bishop of Constantinople, bap- His character and administration, 172. 

ihihs the emperor Valebs, iii. 263. Provides for his own security, in a new 

Enj^emos, the rhetorician, is made em- law against treason, 177. Takes sanctuary 

|y#rOr of the west by Atbbgastes the Frank, with St. Chrysostom, 183. His death, 184. 
iii. 446. Is defeated and kiUed by Theo« Eotyches, his opinion on the subject of 

dbsius, 451. the incarnation supported by the second 

' Engenins IV. pope, his contest with the council at Ephesus, vi. 30. And adhered 

oouneil of Basil, viii. l4l. Procnres a to by the Armenians, 72. 
teuniott of the LAtin and Greek ohurches, Ehxine sea, description of the vessels 

154. Forms a league agaittst thd Turks, used in navigating, i. 308. 
194. RevoH of the Romah oiii^'ns against Exaltation of the cross, origin of the 

him, 346. annoal festival of, ▼. 499. 
' Inunenins, the oVator, some account of, . Exarch, under the Greek empire, the 

ii. 51, note. bifice and rank of, vi. 202. Of Ravenna, 

Endapfos, ^ sophist, his character of the government of Italy s'ettled in, and ad- 

Atdnks, and the objects of fh^ir worship, ministered by^ v. 295. 419. 
Iii. 478. Excise duties imposed by Augustus, i, 

■ Eanomiana, ponishnrent of, by the ediot 1 92. 



^ the emp«ror Theodositis against here- 
tics, iii. 413. 

Eonuchs, enumerated in the list of east' 



Excommunication from Christian com- 
innnion, the origin of, ii. 170. 487. 

Exile, voluntary, niider aconsation and 



4hm comniodities imported* and taxed in conscious guilt, its advantages among the 
the tim« of Alexander SeVerns, i. 191. Romans, v. 391. 



Tliey infest t&e p&Iac6 of the third Gor- 
dian, 224. 

■ flieir ascend^nc^ in &e court 
of Constantius, ii. 394. Why they fa- 
voured the Adrians, iii. 34, note. Procure 



Faith, and its operations, defined, ii. 146* 
Falcandns, Hugo, character of his His- 
toria Sicula, vii. 168, note. His lamenta- 
tion on the transfer of the sovereignty of 



Hie bartishment of Liberins bishop of the island to the emperor Henry VI. 169. 

Rome, 63. Fathers of the Christian church, cause of 

■ . a conspiracy of, disappoint their austere morality, ii. 149. 

^e schemes o/ Rufinns, and mak-ry the em- Fansta, empress^ wife of Constantine 

perqr Arcadius to Eadoxia, iv. 9. They the Great, causes of hertieiog pot to death, 

distract the court of the empei'or Hono- ii. 355. 

Huff, li9. And govern that of Arcadius, Faustina, wife of Marcos Antoninus, her 

172. Scheme of Chrysaphios to assassi- character, i. 98. 

nMe Attila king of the Huns, 269. Faustina, the widow of the dmpetMr 

' — '-^ thte bishop of Seez aad his Constantius, countenances the retolt of 

whole chapter castrated, viii. 265, note. Procopius against the emperor Valefts, iii. 

• Enric, kiiig of the Visigoths ih Gaul, 'i^O, 

hiB conquests in Spain, iv. 358>. Is vested Festivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, 

with all the Roman conquests beyond the by the primitive Christians, ii. 130. 

Alps by Odoacer king of Italy, 430. ' Fendal government, the radimants of, 

Barope, eividenoe^f that fhd climate of, to be found among the Scythians, iii. 326* 
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Figures, nomenl, occasion of their first looj of, from the set of EoDlas, b/ set, 

pablic and familiar ase, vi. 459. 392. 

Finances ofthe Roman empire, when the Franks, thej overron and establish 

seat of it was,renio?ed to Constaniinople, themselves at Toxaodria in Germany, ii. 

reviewed, ii. 332. 438. 

Fingal, his qaestionable history, whether th)»ir fidelity to the Roman 

to be connected with the invasion of Cale- government, iv. 6S. Qrigin of the JtterO' 

doniaby the emperor Severas,i. 153. vingiaa race of their kings,'-28l. How 

Fire, Greek, the Ssracen fleet destroyed converted to Christianity, 290. Reign of 

by, in the harbour of Constantinople, vi. their king Clovis, 431. Final esUblish- 

461. Is long preserved as a secret, 466. ment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 452. 

Its efiects not to be compared with gan- Their laws, 454. Give the name of France 

powder, vii. 35. to their conquests in Gaul, 467. They 

Firmns, an Egyptian merchant, his re- degenerate into a state of anarchy, 475. 

volt against the emperor Aurelian, i. 364. they invade lUly, v. 184. 291.. 

Firmns, the Moor, history of his revolt their military character, vii. 40. 

against the emperor Valentinlan', iii. 290. Fravitta, the Goth, his character, and 

Flagellation, its efficacy in penance, and deadly quarrel with bis coontryman Prinlf, 
i« J _s! at/kA ss! oort it:- ^^.,-^t:^^^ ^^^^i^^t. m^t^^^ 



how proportioned, vii. 224, 

Flamens, Homan, their number, and pe- 
culiar office, iii. 457~. 

Flaminian way, its course described, v. 
285. note. 

Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, 
is killed at the second council of Ephesus, 
vi. 32. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the 
fable of, v. 238. 

Florence, the fuondation of that city, iv. 
58, note. Is besieged by Radagaisns, and 
relieved by Stilicho, 59, 60. 

Florentins, praetorian prefect of Gaul 



iii. 389. His operations against Gainas, 
iv. 186. 

Frederic 1., emperor of Germany, hi» 
tyranny in Italy, vi. 240.. Engages in the 
third crusade, vii. 287. His disastrous 
expedition, 292. 313. Sacrifices Arnold 
of Brescia to the i>ope, viii. 272* His re- 
ply to the Roman ambassadors, 285. 

Frederic II. is driven out of Italy, vi. 
241. His disputes with the pope, and re- 
luctant crusade, vii. 323. Exhorts the 
European princes to unite in opposing the 
Tartars, viii. 47. 

Frederic III. the last emperor orowned 



under Constantius, his character, ii. 442; at Rome, viii. 347. 

iii. 82. Is condemned by the tribunal of Freedmen, among the Romans, their 

Chalcedon, but suffered to escape by Julian, rank in society, v. 349. 

111. Freemen of Laoonia, account of, vii.40. 

Florianns, brother of the emperor Taci- Fritigern, the GrOthic .chief, extrioates 
tus, his eager usurpation of the imperial himself from the bands of LupicinuSy go- 
dignity, i. 381. vemor of Thrace, iii. 351. Defeats him, 

Faelix is consecrated bishop of Rome, 352. Battle of Salices, 357. His strength 

to supersede Liberins, who was exiled, iii. recruited by the accession of new. tribes. 



63, He is violently expelled, and his ad- 
herents slaughtered, 64. 

Felix, an African bishop, his martyrdom, 
ii. 259. 

Fornication, a doubtful plea. for divorce^ 
by gospel aathority, v. 360, note. 

Prance, modern, compulation of the 
number of its inhabitants, and the average 
of their taxation, ii. 339. 

•■ the name of, whence derived, 

IV. 467. Derivation of the French lan- 
guage, 474, rtote. 

Childerio deposed, and Pepin 

appointed king, by Papal sanction, vi. 200. 
Reign and character of Charlemagne, 217. 
Invasion of, by the Saracens, 467. 

Fraqigipani, Censio, his profane violation 
of the persons of pope Gelasias II. and his 
college of cardinals, viii. 267. Derivation 
of his family name, 301. 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, i. 

300. They invade Gaul, and ravage Spain, 

301. 302. They pass over into Africa, assigned to the Genoese, viii. 24. 

302. Bold and successful return of a co- Galerins is associated in the admlnistra- 



358. Negotiates with Valens, 363. Battle 
of Hadrianople, 365. The union of the 
Gothic tribes broken by his death, 381. 

Frumentins was the first Christian mj»- 
aipnary in Abyssinia, ii. 474. 

Fulk of Neuiily, his ardour in preaching 
the fourth crusade, vii. 347. 

Gabinius, king of the Quadi, is treache- 
rously murdered by Marcellinns, governor 
of Valeria, ^ii. 308. 

Gaillard, M. chanB|«r of his Histoiie 
de Charlemagne, vi. 217, note. 

Gainas, the Goth, is commissioned by 
Stilicho to execute his revenge on Rufinus, 
prefect of the east» i*. 16. His conduct 
in the war against the revolter Tribigild, 
182. Joins him, 184. His flight and 
death, 187, 188. 

Gala, probable derivation of the tenn, 
vii. 25, note. 

Galata, the suburb of, at ConaUuitindple, 
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lana, as dWsar, bj tiro emperor Diocletian, 
li. 5. Is defeated bj the Persians, 24. 
Sarprises and overthrows Narses, S6. As- 
sames the title of Aagastns, oo the abdi- 
cation of Diocleliao, 53. His jeaitousj of 
Constaotioe, 58. Deems it pradent to ac- 
kpowled^ him Csesar, 60. . His unsno- 
cessfal invasion of Italy, 66* Invests Li- 
eiaias with the parple on the death of 
Severas, 69. His death, 73, From what 
causes he entertained an aversion to the 
Chrisliads, 251. Obtains the coanlenanoe 
of Diocletian for persecuting them, 253. 
Publishes an edict of toleration jast befgre 
his death, ^67, 

Galileans, two-fuld application of that 
■ame ia the infancy of Christianity, ii. 214. 
Why the emperor Julian applied this name 
to the Christians, iii. 153. 

Gallienus, son of the emperor Valerian, 
is associated by him in the imperial throne, 
i. 299. Prohibits the senators from exer- 
cising military employments, 305. ■ Cha- 
racter of his administration afler the cap- 
tivity of his father, 322. Names Claudius 
for his successor, . 334. - Favoured the 
Christians, ii. 244. 

Galleys of the Greek empire described, 
vij. 33. 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority 
of Hostilianus, the son of Decios, i. 295. 

Gallos, nephew of Constaotine the Great, 
bis education, ii. 396. Is invested with 
the title of Caesar, 397. His cruelty and 
imprndence, 398. His disgrace and death, 
402. Embraced the doctrine, hut neglect- 
ed the precepts, of Christianity, iii. 123. 
Converts the grove of Daphne at Antioch 
to a Christian barying-place, 161. 

Games, poblio, of the Romans, descri- 
bed, i. 228 ; iv. 106. Account of the fac- 
(ioDS of the circus, v. 55. 

Granges* source of that river, viii. 85, 
note. 

Gaadentias, the notary, is condemned 
to death under the emperor Julian, iii. 112. 

Gaol, the province of, described, i. 23. 
The power of the Drnids suppressed there 
by Tiberius and Claudius, 38. Cities in, 
57, Amoant of the tribute paid by that 
province to Rome, 188. Is defended- 
against the Franks by Posthnmns, 301. 
Succession of nsorpers .there, 352. Inva- 
sion of, by the Lygians, 387. Revolt of 
the Bagandae sappre»sed by Maximian, ii. 
7. Progress of Christianity there, 1 83. 

' proportion of the capitation-tax 
levied there by the Roman emperor, ii. 
337. Is invaded by the Germans, 427. 
The government of, assigned to Julian, 
429. His civil administration, 441. Is 
invaded by the Alemanni, under the em- 
peror ValeoUniau, iii. 272. And under 
Gratiao, 359. 
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Gaul, destraction of idolH and -temples 
there, by Martin, bishop of lours, iii. 46.i. 
Is overrun by the barbarous troops of 
Radagaisns, atler his defeat by Slilicho, 
iv. 64. Is settled by the Goths, Burgun- 
dians, and Franks, ^60. Assembly of 
the seven provinces in, 168. Reign of 
Theodori^ king of the Visigoths in, 278. 
Origin of the Merovingian race of the 
kings of the Franks in, 281. Invasion of, 
by Attila king of the Hans, 287. Battle 
of Chalons, 292. Revolutions of, on the 
death of the emperor Majorian, 358. 
Conversion of, to Christianity by the 
Franks, 421. Representation of the ad- . 
vantages it enjoyed under the Roman 
government, 429. ConqaeKts and prospe- ■ 
rity of Buric king of the Visigoths, 430. 
Character and reign of Clovis, 431. The 
Alemanni conquered, 436. Submission 
of the Armoricans, and the Roman troops, 
440. Final establishment of the French 
monarchy in Gaul, 452. History of the 
Salic laws, 454. The lands of, how 
claimed and divided by the barbarian 
couqaerors of, 461. Domain and bene- 
fices of the Merovingian princes, 463. 
Usurpations of the Seniors, 464. Privi- 
leges of the Romans in, 473. 

Gedrosia, revelations of the sea-ooast 
of, i. 241, note. 

Gelalseau era ofthe Turks, when settled, 
vii.198. 

Gelasius, pope, his zeal against the ce- i 
lehration of the feast of Lupercalia, iv. 
353. Deplores the miserable decay of 
Italy, 379. 

Gelasius II. pope, bis rough treatment 
by Censio Frangipani, viii. 267. 

Gelimer deposes Hilderic the Vandal 
king of Africa, and usurps the government, 
V. 115. Is defeated by Belisarius, 130. 
His final defeat, 135. His distressful 
flight, 139. Surrenders himself to Beli- 
sarius, 142. Graces his triumph, 143. 
His peaceful retirement, 144. 

General of the Roman army, his exten- 
sive power, i. 73. 

Generosity, Arabian, striking instances 
of, vi. 265. 

Gennadins, the monk, his denunciation 
against a Greek union with the Latin 
church, viii. 223. 

Gennerid, the Roman general, under 
the emperor Honorius, his character, iv. 
118. 

Genoese, their mercantile establishment 
in the. suburb of Pera at Constantinople, 
viii. 24. Their war with the emperor • 
Cantacnzenus, 28. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals in Spain, 
his character, iv. 22 1 . Goes over to Africa > 
on the invitation of count Boniface, ibid. 
His successes there by the assistance of 

a E 2 
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the DoBiiMts, 994. Dentttfttum of Africa 
hy bin troops, 226. Besiege* Bonifaee in 
Hippo Regias, 327. Histretcheroos siur- 
prisal of Carthage, 231. Strengthens 
himself by an alliance with Attila king of 
the Hnns, 247. His brutal treatment of 
his son's wife, daughter of 'rheodoric,281. 
Raises a naval force, and invades Italj, 
316. His Mck of Rome, 319. Destroys 
the fleet of Majoriao, 341. Hi« oaval do* 
predations on Italy, 345. His claims on 
the eastern empire, 346. Destroys the 
Roman fleet under Basilicus, 356. Was 
an Arian, and persecuted his Calholio sub- 
jects, 410. 

Gentlenmn, etyawlogy of the term. yii. 
238, note. 

Geoponics of the emperor Constantino 
Porphyiogenitas, account of, vii. 3. 

George of Cappadocia supersedes Atha» 
naains in the see of Alexandria, iii. 56. 
His scandalous history, and tragical death, 
164, 165. Becomes the tutelar sabit of 
Eoglpod, 166. 

6epid«&, their encroachments on the 
eastern evpiro checked, by the Lombards, 
T. 203. Are redoeed by them, 401. 

Germanus, nephew of the emperor Jus*- 
tinian, his character and promotion to the 
ctnmand of the army sent to Italy, t.281. 
His death, ibid. 

Germany, the rade inslitntiona of that 
country, the original principles of £». 
ropeaa laws and manners, L 251. Its 
ancient extent, ibid. How peopled, 254. 
The natives unacquaialed with letters in 
the time of Tacitus, 256. Had nb cities, 
257. Manners of the- ancient G«rmans, 
260. Population, 262. Slate of liberty 
among^ tfaeiav 263. Anthority of their ma- 
gistrates, 265. Conjugal faith and oha»- 
tity, 268. Their religion, 270. Arms 
and discipline, 273« Their feuds, ^77. 
General idea of the German tribes, 278. 
Probus carries the Roman arms into 
Germany, 388. A frontiep-waU built by 
ProbusKfrom the Rhine to the Danube, 390. 

invasions of Gaul by the Ger- 
mans, ii. 427 ; iii«272. 

— state of, under the emperos 

Charlemagne, vi. 222. The imperial crown 
established in the name and nation of Ger- 
many, by the first Otho, 228. Division of, 
among independent princes, 241. For- 
mation of the Germanic coustitotion, 243. 
State assumed by the emperor, 246. 

Gerontius, count, seta up Maxlnna as 
emperor in Spain, and loses his life in the 
attempt, iv. 148, 149. 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the emperor 
Severus. Their fixed antipathy to each 
other, i. 150* 

Gildotbe Moor, his revolt in Africa, iv« 
20. His defeat and death, 26. 



61aiBatorft» dciperatie' enteipiiseaBdiide 
of a party of, reaervcd for the triamph of 
Probus, i. 395. The consbats of, abolished 
by the emperor Hoiiocuis» ir. 51. 

Glyceriua is first, emperor of Roaie, and 
then bishop of Salooa, iv. 568. Mniders 
Julius Nepos, and ia made archbiah«p of 
Milan, 369. 

Gnostics, character and aficoant of the 
seot of, ii. 122. Principal sects inte which 
they divided, 125. Their pecalinr tenoCs, 
iii. 11 ; Ti. 6. 

Godlrey of BeniLlon, hia cluaaot«r, and 
engagement in the first craaadc, vii* 232. 
His route to Constantinople, 241. 245. la 
deeted king of Jenisalem» 274. Comfules 
the asaiae of ^rnsalem, 279. Form of hia 
administration, 280. 

Gog and Magog, the faowns rampart of, 
described, v. 104. 

Goisvintha, wifis of Ijeovigild king of 
Spain, her pious cmelty to the princess In- 
gundis, iv; 422. 

Gold of affliction, the tax so denoaunaited 
in the eaatem empire, ahoUshed by the em*' 
peror Anaatasias. t* 74. 
- Golden horn, why the Bo^thoms ob- 
tabed this appellation in renwte antiqaity, 
ii. 280. 

Gordianus, proeomwl ofAfcion, his cba- 
racler and. elevation: ts Ae «einpiio of Rome, 
i. 206. His son aasoeiatid with him in 
the imperial dignity, 206^ 

Goiidiao, the third and yoongest, . de- 
clared. Caesar, L 2144 Is deolarinl.empcaor 
by the aan^, on the mmdiM'of M'axioun 
and Balhinos,. 223. 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origfin,i.282. 
Their rel igion, 284. Htc Go&a and Van- 
dals supposed to bo origknaUy one: great 
people^ 286. Their emigrations to Pnusifr 
and the Ukraine, ibid. They invade the* 
Roman provinces, 289. They receive tri- 
bute from the Romans, 296. They subdbe 
the Bosphoms, 308; Plunder the cities -of 
Bithynta, 31CL They ravage Greece, 313. 
Conclude a treaty with the emperor Ame- 
lian, 345. They ravage- 1 lly ricnm, and are 
chastised by Constantine the Great, ii. lOt. 

their war- with the Sarmatiaa.s, it. 

362. Areagun routed by Constantino, ibid* 
Gothic war under the emperors Valentinian 
and Valens, iii. 303. Are defhated by the 
Hons, 340. They implore the proteclian 
of the emperor Vaiena, 344.- They are re- 
ceived, into the empire, 346«. Tbej are 
oppressed by the Roman governors of 
Thrace, 348. Are provoked, to hostilities, 
and defeat Lopicbus ^ 352. They ravage 
Thcace, 353. Battle, of Salioes, 357. They 
am strengthened by frehh swarms of their 
cenotrymen, 358. Battle of Hadrianopley 
365. Soonx the country from Hadrienople 
to Constantinople, 369. Maaaaore of the 
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Godiic jrooth io Asia, 373. llieir formi- 
dable oaioD broken by the death of Fri- 
t%era, 381. Death and foDerai of Atha- 
oaric, 385. loTasion and defeat of the 
Ostrogoths, 384, 385. Are settled in 
Thrace, by Theodosias, 386. Their hostile 
sentiments, 388. 

Goths, revolt of, under Honorins, iv. 29. 
They ravage Greece under the command of 
Alaric, 3^. They invade Italy, 40. The 
sack of Rome by, 1526. Death of Mario, 
139. A'iotories of Wallia in Spain, 159. 
They are settled in Aijaitain, 160. See 
Gaol and Theodorio. Conquest of the Vi- 
sigoth&in Gaal and Spain, 358. How the 
Goths were converted to the Chrislian re- 
ligioo, 402. 423. ' 

reign of Theodorio, king of the 

Ostrogoths, V. 2. The Goths in Italy, tx- 
tingiusbed« 296. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i. 
264. 

Governors of provinces, under the em- 
perors, their great power and inflnenoe, U. 
314. 

Gratian was tUe first emperor who re- 
iJDsed the ponti6cal robe, iii. 76, note. 
Marries the princess Constantia, and sno- 
oeeds to the empire, 313. Defeats the 
Alemanni in Gaul, 360. Invests Theodo- 
tins with Ihe empire of the east, 375. 

his character and condact, iii. 

390. His flight from Maximus, and death, 
396. Overthrew the eoolesSastical estab- 
liabment of Paganism, 458. 

Greece is ravaged by the Goths, i. 313. 
Is overrnn by Alario, the Goth,, 1 v. 32. Is 
reduced by the Tarks, viii. 254. 

Greek chnroh, origin of the schism of, 
vti. 333. viii. 154. 178. 

Greek empire. See Constantino|>le. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman lan- 
guage and maimers, i. 45. The Greek 
becomes a scientific language among the 
Reinaos, 46. Character of the Greek lan- 
guage of Constantinople, viii. 157. When 
first taught in Italy, 165. 

Qreek learning, revival of, in Italy, viii. 
160. 

Gregory the Great, pope, his pious pre- 
snots to Kecared, king of Spain, iv. 425. 
Exhorts Theodelinda, queen of the Lom- 
bards, to propagate the Nieeue faith, ibid. 
His enmily to the venerable buildings and 
learning of Rome, v. 429. His birth and 
early profession, 431. His elevation to the 
pontificate, 432. Sends a mission to con- 
vert the Britons, 434. Sanctifies the osur- 
patlpn of khe> emperor Pbooas, 466. 

Gregory II. pope, his epistles to Leo HI. 
emperor of Constaotinople, vi« 187. Re- 
volts against the Greek emperor, 190. 

Gregory VII. pope, his ambitious 
schemes, vi.234. His contest^ with the 
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emperor Henry III. vii. 151. His retreat 
to Salerno. 153. viii. 266. 

Gregory, prefect of Africa, history of 
him and his daughter, vi. 417. 

Gregory Nazianzen, his lamentation on 
the disgraceful discord among Christians, 
iii. 72. Loads the memory of the emperor 
Jolian with invective, 121. Censures Con- 
stantius for having spared lus fife, 132, 
note. 

is presented to the 

wretched see of Sasima, by his friend arch- 
bishop Baml, iii. 403. His mission to 
Constantinople, 404. Is placed on the 
archiepiscopal throne by Theodosius^406. 
His resignation and eh«aoter, 411. 

Grambates,kittgof the Chionites, attends 
Sapor, king of Persia, in his invasion of 
Mesopotamia, ii. 420. Loses his son at 
4he siege of Amida, 422. Returns home 
in grief, 424. 

Guardianship, bow vested and exercised, 
aceordiog to the Roman civil laws, v. 363. 

GiibaBes,king of Colcbosthisalliancewith 
Chosroes, king of Persia, v. 244.'. Returns 
to his former connexion with the emperor 
Justinian, 245. Is treacherously killed, 
249. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, the parties of, 
in iuly, vi. 241. viii. 306. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal faiifs 
of the Romans, v. 384. 

Guiscard, Robert, his birth and cha- 
racter, vii. 128. Acqoii^ the dukedom 
of Apulia, 131. His Italian conquests, 
133. Besieges DnrazKo, 141. Defeats 
the Greek emperor Alexius there, 146, 
147. Engages in the cause of pope Gre- 
gory VII. 152. His second expedition to 
Greece, and death, 153. 155. 

Gnndobald, king of the Bnrguudians, is 
reduced by Clovis, Ung of the Franks, iv. 
442. His mode of justifying the judicial 
combat, 460. 

Gunpowder, the invention and use of, 
viii. 119. 

Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, his 
character, vii. 307. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Saladin, 308. 

Gyarns, a small island in the ^ean 
sea, an instance of its poverty, L 189. 

Hadrian, emperor, relinquishes tlie east- 
ern conquest of Trajan, i. 8. Their cha- 
racters compared, 9. His character con- 
transted with that of Antoninus Pius, ibid. 
His several adoptions of successors, 89. 
Founds the city of MWa Capitolina on 
mount Sion, ii. 120. 

— — — reforms the laws of Rome in the 
perpetual edict, v. 324. 

Hadrianople, battle of, between Con- 
stantino the Great and Licinius, ii. 105. 
la ineffectually besieged by Fritigem the 
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Gotli, iii. 354. Battle of, betweoo the em- 
peror ValeDK and the Goths, 365. 

Hakem, caliph of the Saracens, assumes 
a divine character to supplant the Maho- 
metan faith, yii. 207. 

Hamadanites, the Saracen djnasty of, 
in Mesopotamia, vi. 513. 

Hannibal, review of the slate of Rome 
when he besieged that cilj, iv. 87. 

Hannibalianas, nephew of Con^itantine 
the Great, is dignified with the title of 
king, ii. 357. Provinces assigned to him 
for a kingdom, 358. Is oruellj destrpjed 
by Constantins, 369.. 

Happiness, instance how little it de- 
pends on power aadmagnifioence, vi. 482. 

Harmozan, the Persian satrap, bis inter- 
view with the caliph Omar, vi. 361. 

Harpies, an ancient mythologic history, 
lie Clerc's conjecture concerning, ii. 278, 
note. 

HaroD al Rashid, ^caliph, his friendly 
correspondence with the emperor Charle- 
magne, vi. 235. His wars with the Greek 
empire, 491. 

Hassan, the Saraceo , conquers Carthage> 
vi. 425. 

Hawking, the art and sport of, intro- 
doced into Italy by the Lombards, v. 424. 

Hegira, tlie era of, how fired, vi. 299. 

Helena, the mother of Conslantine, her 
parentage ascertained, ii. 56. Was con- 
verted to Christianity by her son, 448, note. 

Helena, sister of the emperor Constan- 
tins, married to Julian, ii. 407. Is re- 
ported to be deprived of children by the 
arts of the empress Easebia, 410. Her 
death, iii. 91. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, vi. 384. 

Hell, according to Mahomet described, 
vi. 292. 

Hellespont described, ii. 281. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in 
the time of Caesar, i. 262, note. 

Hengist, his arrival in Britain, with 
succours for Vortigern, against the Cale- 
donians, Iv. 481. His establishment in 
Kent, 483. 485. 

Henoticon of. the emperor Zeno, cha- 
racter of, vi. 38. 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as 
emperor of Constantinople, vii. 401. His 
character and administration, 402. 

Henry III. emperor, his contest with 
pope Gregory VII. vii. 15 1. Takes Rome, 
and sets up pope Clement 111. 152. 

Henry VI.' emperor, conquers and pil- 
lages the island of Sicily, vii. 171. 

Henry the Fowler, emperor of Ger» 
many, defeats the Turkish invaders, vii. 89. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, establishment of, in 
Britain, iv. 483. Review of the state of, 
491. 

Heraelian, count of Afrioa, retains that 



province In obedience to Hoiiorius,ir.i2^^ 
His cruel usage of the refugees from the 
sackofRome, by Ataric, 134. His revolt 
and death, 146, 147. 

Heradeonas, emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 91. 

Heraclins, deposes the eastern usurper 
Phocas, and is chosen emperor, v. 470. 
Conquests of Chosroes II. king of Persia, 
473. His distressful situation, 478. Ac- 
cepts an ignominious peace from Chosroes, 
480. His first expedition against the 
Persians, 482. His second Persian ex- 
pedition, 485. Strengthens himself by an 
alliance with the Turks, 491. His third 
Persian expedition, 493. His tceaty of 
peace with Persia, 498. His triompb and 
pilgrimage to Jernsalem, 499. His theo- 
logical inqniries, vi. 52. 

Heraclins marries his niece Martina, vi. 
91. Leaves his two sons joint successors 
to the empire, 92. Invasion of his pro- 
vinces by the Saracens, 371. Plies lirmn 
Syria, 395. 

Heraclios the prefect, his expedition 
against the Vandals in Africa, iv. 354. 

Heraclios the eanneh, instigates the em- 
peror Valentinian III. to the murder ef 
the patrician ^tius, iv. 310. His death, 
312. 

Herbelot, character of his Bibliotbeqae 
Orientale, vi. 353. 

Heroynian forest, the extent of, unknown- 
in the time of Caesar, i. 253, note. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, 
ii. 124. Edict of Constantino the Great, 
against, iii. 2. 

Hermanric, king of the Ostrogoths, his 
conquests, iii. 301. His death; 341. 

Hermenegild, prince of Boetica, his mar- 
riage* with Ingnndis, prinoessof Anstrasia, 
and conyersion to the Nioeae faitfa,iv. 422. 
Revolt and death, 422, 423. 

Hermits of the east, their mortified 
course of life, iv. 399. Miracles per- 
formed .by them and their relics, 401. 

Hermodoms, the Ephesian, assists the 
Romans in compiling their twelve tables 
of laws. V. 318. 

Hermogenes, master-general of the ca- 
valry, is killed in the attempt to banish 
Paul, bishop of Constantinople, iii; 65. 

Hero and Leander, the story of, by 
whom controverted and defended, ii. 281, 
note. 

■ Hercdian, his life of Alexander Sevems, 
why preferable to that in the Aagnstan 
history, i. 186, note. 

Herodes Atticns, his extraordinary for- 
tune and munificence, i. 53. 

Herodotus, bis character of the Per«Sai» 
worship, i. 235. 

Hernli, of Germany and Poland, tbtir 
character , v* 16. 
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Hilftrioti) tbemoak of Palestine, acooont racter, 443* Is deposed, and at lepgth ■ 

t)f, i?. 385. killed. 447. 449. 

Hilary, Wshop of Poitiers, bis remark- Horses, of Arabia, tbeir peooliar qnali- 

able observations on the diyersity of Chris- ties, vi. S32. 

tian doctrines, iii. 24. His exposition of ' Hoseln, the son of Ali.his tragpical de^tb, 



tbe term Homoioasion, 27. 

Hilary, pope, censares the emperor An- 
themios for his tolerating principles, ir, 
351. 

Hilderic, the Vandal king of Africa, bis 
indalgence to his Catholic subjects, dis 



vi. 340. 

Hospitallers, knights, of St. John of Je- • 
rasalera, popolaritj and character of the 
order of, vii. 278. 

Hostilianas, the minor son of the em- 
peror Decins, elected emperor, ander the 



pleases- both the Arians and the Athana- guardianship of G alius, i. 295. 

sians, v. 115. Is deposed hj Gelimer,ibid. Hugh, king of Burgundy, bis marriage 

Is pnt to death, 130. with Marozia, imd expulsion from Rome 

Hindoos of the east, not the disciples of bj Alberio, vi. 235, 236. 

Zoroaster, vi. 447, note. ^ Hugh, coant of Vermandois, engages in 

Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, the first crusade, vii. 234. Is shipwrecked 

viii. 83. and made captive by Ibe Greek emperor 

Hippo Regius, siege of, by Genseric, Alexis Comnenns, 244. His return. 



king of the Vandals, iv. 227. 

History, the principal subjects of, i. 
379. 

Holy war, the justice of it inquired into, 
▼ii. 220. 



263. 

Mnman nature, its natural propensities, 
ii. 149. 

Hume, Mr. his natural history of reli- 
gion, the best commentary on the poly- 
Homicide, how commated by the Salic theism of the ancients, i. 34, note. His dif- . 
laws, iv. 457. ficolty as to the extent of the imperial pa- 

Homoonsion, origin, and use of that lace at Rome resolved, 154, 155, note, 
xterm at the council office, iii. 21. And Charges the most refined and philosophic 
Homoiousion, the distinction between, 27. sects with intolerancy, 239, note. 
• Honain, war of, vi. 313. Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, 

Honoratus, archbishop of Milan, is, with iv. 238. State of, under the emperor 
his clergy, driven from his see by the Lorn- Charlemagne, vj. 224. Terror excited by 
bards, v. 405. their first approach to Europe, vii. 80. 

Honoria, princess, sister of the emperor Their cbaraoler, 84. 
Valentinian III., her history, iv. 284. Huniades, John, his exploits against the 

Honorins, son of Theodosius the Great, Turks, viii. 186. His defence of Belgrade, 
is declared emperor of the west, by his and death, 194. 

dying father, iii. 452. Marries Maria, the Hunneric, the son of Genseric, king of 
daughter of StilichOfiv. 27. His character, the Vandals, perseqoles his Catholic sub- 
28. Flies from Milan on the invasion of jecls, iv. 411. His cruelly to the Catholics 
Italy by Alaric, 43. His triumphant entry of Tipasa, 420. 

into Rome, 50. Abolishes the combats of Hans, their original seat, apd their con- 
gladiators, 51. Fixes his residence at Ra- quests, iii. 329, 330. Their decline, 333. 
venna, 53. Orders the death of Stilicho, Their emigrations, o35» Their victories 
78. His impolitic measures and cruelty over the Goths, 340. 342. 
unite his bafbarian soldiers against him . they drive other barbarous tribes 

under Alaric, 84. His councils distracted before them, upon the Roman provinces, 
by the eunuchs, 118; His abject overtures iv. 56. Their establishment in Hungary, 
to Attains and Alaric, 123. His last acts, 238. Character of their king Attila, 24t 
and death, 147. His triumph for the re- - _ - - . 

doction of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 159. 
Is suspected of incest with his sister Pla- 
oidia, 213. His persecation of the Dona- 
tists in Africa, 223. 

Honour, the new ranks of, introduced in 
the city- of Constantinople, ii. 298. vii. 
20. 

-Homusdas, a fugitive Persian prince, in 
th^ court of the emperor Constantius, his 
remarks on the city of Rome, ii. 41S, note. 
His history, «nd station under Julian, iii. 
189. 

Hormonz, the son of Chosroes, king of 
Persia, his accession, v, 442. His cha- 



llieir invasion of Persia, 245. The empire 
of, extinguished bv the death of Attila, 
308. 

Hunting of wild beasts, when a virtue, 
and when a vice, i. 110. Is the school of 
war, iii. 323. 

Hypatia, the female philosopher, mur- 
dered in the church at Alexandria, vi. 17. 

Hypatius, sedition of, at Constantinople, 
V. 62. 



Jacobites of the east, history of the sect 
of, vi. 67. 

James, SL his legendary exploits in 
Spain, ii. 181. * 
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Janizaries, first inmilotjon of those 
troops, vifi. 64. * 

Ibernian and Caspian gates of mount 
Cancasti!!, distingoisbed, y. 103. The Ibe- 
rian gates occapied by Cabades, king of 
Persia, 104. 

Idatias, his acooant of the misforlanes 
of Spain by an irrnption of the barbarous 
nations, ir. 155. 

Idolatrj ascribed to the agency of de- 
mons, by the primitive Christians, ii. 127* 
Derivation of the term, and its saccessive 
applications, iii. 77. note. 

JeromOj his extravagant representation 
of the devastation of Pannonia bj the 
Goths, iii. 371. His inflaenoe over the 
widow Paala, iv. 388. 

Jernsalem, its situation, destrnctioo, 
and pro&nation, iii. 146. Pilgrimages to, 
and curinas relics preserved there, 147. 
Abortive attempts of the emperor Julian 
to rebuild the temple, 149. 

— — — — a magnificent church erected 
^ere to the Virgin Mary by Justinian, v. 
90. The vessels of the temple brought 
from Africa to Constantinople by Belisa- 
rins, 143. Is conquered by Chosroes II. 
king of Persia, 473. Insurrection of the 
monks there, vi. 37. 

the city conquered by the 

Saracens, vi. 389. Great resort of pilgritas 
to, vii. 205. Conquests of, by the Turks, 
210. 

: is taken from the Turks by 

the Egyptians, vii. 5267. Is taken by the 
crusaders, S72. Is erected into a kingdom 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, ^74. Succes- 
sion of its Christian princes, 307. Is^ pil- 
laged by the Carizmians, 325. 

Jerusalem, New, described according to 
the ideas of the primitive Christians, ii. 
137. ' 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the east- 
ern Christians, vi. 65. Their labours in, 
and expulsion from, Abyssinia^ 83. 

Jews, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate 
xace of men, ii. 1 12. Review of their his- 
tory, 114. Their religion the basis of 
Christianity, 117. The promises of di- 
vine favour extended by Christianity to all 
mankind, ibid. The immortality of the 
soul not inculcated in the law of Moses, 
' 134. Why there are no Hebrew gospels 
extant, l76. Provoked the persecutions 
of the Roman emperors, 195. 

Jews,' those of a more liberal s|>irit 
adopted the theological system of Plato, 
iii. 8. Their condition under the emperors 
Gonstantine and Constantins, 145. Abor- 
tive attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem, 149. 

miraculous conversion of a num- 

Ber of, ai Minorca, iii. 484, note. Perse- 
cution of,.in Spain, iv. 426» 



Jews are persQcvted bj the CathotiiD» 
in Italy, v. 29. And by Cyril at Ajexaq-. 
dria, vi. 15. How plag««d by the emperor 
Justinian, 47. 

^ those in Arabia snbdned by Ma^ 

hornet, vi. 309. Assist the Sarapens i« 
the reduction of Spain, vi. 436. 

massaores or, by the first onisar 

drt-s, vii. 230. 

Jezdegerd, king of Persia, is said to be 
lefi guardian to Theodosius the Yoongerr 
by the emperor Arcadius, iv. 199. pis- 
war with Theodosius, 208. 

Igtlium, the small island of, serves' as » 
place of refnge for Romans who fiew firom 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, iv. 133. 

Ignatius, bishop of An^och, t|ie Chris- 
tian fortitude displayed in his epistles, ii.- 
233. 

Ikshldites, the Saracen dynasty of, ¥i. ^ 
513. 

Illustrious, the title of, how limited i» 
the times of Roman simpliqity, and how 
extended when Constantinople became ih»- 
seat of empire, ii. 299. 

Illyricom'-described, i. 26. 

Images, introduotipn of, i^to the Chris- 
tian church, vi. 172. The lyorship of,, 
derived from Paganism, 173. Are con- 
demned by the council of Constantinople,. 
181. The adoration of, justified by pope 
Gregory IL, 187. And sanctified by tl^e 
second council of Nice, 210. 

Imperator, in the Roman history, ex- 
plained, i. 72, note. The imperial prero- 
gatives, 77. The court, 80. The sense 
of this appellation altered by long use, 
ii. 38. 

Incarnation, theological history of ^ 
doctrine of, vi. 2. 

Incest, natural, and arbitrary,, ^istin- 
goished, V. 361. 

' India,^ account of the Christians of Sit. 
Thomas in, vi. 64. Persecution of, by the 
Portngc^es^, 65. 

Indictions, the memorable era of, whence 
dfited, ii. 84, note. The name and use of, 
in the middle ages, whence derived, ii. 
333. 

Indulgences, in the Romish chorcb,the 
nature of, explained, vii.. 223. 

Ingondis, princess of Austrasia, is mar- 
ried to Hermenegild, prince of BceticA,. 
and cruelly treated by bis naother Gois- 
vintha, iv. 422. 

Inheritance, paternal,, subject to pafea* • 
tal discretion among the Romans, 1. 193* 
The Roman law of, v. 367. Testa^^ffotfiy 
dispositions of property, 369. TTio Vo— 
coniao law, how evaded, 372. 

'Injuries, review of the Rom,an Hw ^ 
the redress of. v. 377. Innooent I|I. 
pope, enjoyed the plenitude of Papal 
power, vii. 320. 
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InqaisitioD, ihfi first ereotion of thst tri- Joseph, the Cariimiiui^ goveroor of Ber« 

imnal, vii. 3!ll. « zem, kills the saltan Alp Arslui, yii. 195, 

Institutes of Ja8tioiao» ao analysis of, Josephas, iha mention of Jesas Christ i» 

▼♦ 348. his history, a forg^, «. 213, note. Hit 

Interest of money, how regulated by tl^e opinion, that Plato derived knowl^gf 

Roman law, ▼. 376. from the Jews, controyerted, iii. 7, ootp* 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictltioaa, vi. x Jovian is eleote^ emperor by the troopf 

933, note. of Jnlian, on their retreat fropi Assyria^ 

John, principal secretary to the empe- iii. 320. His treaty with Sapor l^ing gf 

Tor Honorins, nsnrps the empire after his Persia, 223. His death, 240. 

death. It. 214. Javians and Heroulians, new bodi^ o# 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of gaards instituted tcr supersede the pneto* 

Alexandria, relieves the Jewish refugees rian bands, ii. 36, 

when Jerusalem was taken by the Per- Jovinian of Verona, his punishneot by 

sians, r. 474. His extraordii^ary liberality a Roman synod, for heresy, iv. 40, 

of the church treasure, vl. 76. Jpvinus reduces the Alemanni, who hM 

John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at invaded Gaul, iij. 273. 

Ephesus after the meeting of the council, — » account of his revolt against thv 

and, with his bishops, decides against Cy- emperor Honorius in Germany, iv. 1$2« 
ril, vi. 24. Coalition between him and Jovius, praetorian prefect under the em- 
Cyril, 26. ^ ^ peror Honorins, suQoeeds Olympius as hit 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constantino- confidential minister, iv. 117. His iieg<N 

pie, his pride, and confederacy against tiations with Alario obf tmoted, 1 19. Pe- 

John Cantacuzene, vlii. 13. serts Honorins, and goes over to AlnriPc 

John of Brienne, emperor of Copstanli' and the new emperor Attains, 123, 
nople, Tii. 408. Irene, her marriage with the Greek em- 
John of Cappadocia, praetorian prefect of peror Leo, vi. lOB. Her ambition aa^ 
the east, under the emperor Justinian, his barbarity to her son Constantine, ibid* 
character, v. 80. Is disgraced by ^the em- Restores images to public devotion, 2i09. 
press Theodora, and becomes a bishop, Ireland was first colonized fiiom Seotr 
81, 82. Opposes the African war, 117. land, iii. 283. Derivation of the aana of 
His fraud in supplying the army with its tntehtr saint, Patrick, iv. $75, note. 
bread, 124. Isaac I. Comnanus, emperor oif Cpn- 

John Comnenns, emperor of Constant!- stantinople, vi. 142. 

nople, vi. 151. ^ Isaac II. Angelos, emperor of ConstaUr 

John Damascenus, St. his history, yi. tinople, vi. 168. His character and r^ign,. 

184, note. vii. 342. Is deposed by his brpUwr 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his cha- Alexius, 345. Is restored by the orosan 

racter, and oracular promise to the empe- ders, 368. His death, 374. 

ror Theodosius the Great, iii. 447. Isaac, archbishop of Armenia, his apolo« 

John, the Monophysit'e bishop of Asia, gy for the vicesof king'Artasires, iv. 211, 

is employed by the emperor Justinian to '« Isanria, the rebellion there against th» 

root out Pagans and heretics, vi. 46. emperor Gallienus, i. 330. 

^ John XII. pope, his flagitious character, Isaunans, reduction of, hj tho eattenv 

vi. 234. emperors, v. 95. 

John XXIII. pope, bis profligate oba- Isidore,, cardinal, his ill treatment 19 

Tacter, viii. 344. Russia, vii). 181. Receives an act of 

John, St. the evangelist, reveals the union from the Greek clergy at Constanti- 

trae sense of Plato's doctrine of the Lo- nople, 222. 

gos, iii. 10. Isocrates, his price for the tni^on of hi» 

John the Sanguinary seizes the Gothio pnpils, v. 107. 

treasures in Picenum, and obliges Vitiges Italy,, the dominion of, under Odoaoar* 

to raise the siege of Rome, v. 180. succeeds the extinction of the wcstfrv en« 

John Zimisoes murders the Greek am- pire, iv. 371. Its miserable slate at this 

peror Nioephorus, and succeeds him, vi. era, 379* Conversion of th« I^mbards of»- 

135. His eastern yictories, 518. De- to the Nicene faith, 425. 

feats Swatoslans, ezar of Russia, vii. is reduced by Thaodorie the Osn 

104. trogoth, V. 13. m^ anbiinistration, 13. 

^ lena, one of the Hebride islands, its an- Government of, according to the Roman 

ciont monastic eminence, iv. 386. law, by Theodpric, 19. Its floorishiag 

Jonas, renegado of Damascus, story of, state at this time, 24. How supplied witb 

vi* 378. silk from China, 66, Histopry of Amabn 

^ Jordan, character of his work, De Ori- souths, queen of Italy^ 152. Invaaion of,. 

giDibas Sclayicis, vii. 76, note. by Belisarius, 160. Siege of Rome by 
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* tliiflr Goths, 116. Invasion of Italy liy the 
Franks, 184. Rerolt of the Goths, 262. 
Bipedition of the eonaoh Narses, 282. 
Invasion of, by the' Frankn and Alemanni, 
291. GoTernment of, nnder the exarohs of 
Ravenna, 295. Conqnests of Alboin king^ 
of the Lombards in, 405. Distress of^ 
416. How divided between the Lom- 
bards and exarchs of Ravenna, 419. 

Italy, growth of the papal power in, vi. 
185> Revolt of, against the Greek empe«> 
rors, 190. The exarchate of Ra?fenoa 
granted to the pope, 204'. Extent of the 
dominions of Charlemagne there, 222. 
The power of the German Caesars destroy- 
ed • by the rise of the commeroial cities 
there, 238. Factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellioes, 241. Conflict of the Saracens, 
Latins, and Greeks in, vii. 111. 
* ■ revival of Greek learning in, viil. 
160.- Anthora oonsalted for the history 
of, 357 f note. 

' Jnbilee, popish, a revival of the secnlar 
gunes, i. 227, 228, note ; viii. 297. The 
retam of, accelerated, 299. 

Jade, St. examination of his grandsons 
before the tribonal of the procnrator of Jo- 
dea,ii.216. 

• Jadgments of God, in the Salic laws, 
how determined, iv. 459. 

Jad^ents, popolar, of the Romans, dis- 
played, V. 388. 

Jalia Domna, wife of the emperor Se- 
vems, her character, i. 150. Her death, 
167. 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the 
Great, his education, ii. 396. His danger- 
ous situation on the death of his brother 
Gallos, 404. Is sent to Athens, where he 
cultivates philosophy, 405. Is recalled by 
Constantius, 407. 'is invested with the 
title of Cesar, 408. Is appointed to the 
government of Gaul, 429.- His first cam- 
paign, 430. Battle of Strasbnrg, 434. Re- 
duces the Franks at Toxandriil/ 437. His 
three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 438. 
Restores the cities of Ganl, 440. His civil 
administration, 441. His account of the 
theological calamities of the empire dnder 
Constantius, iii. 68. Constantius grows 
jealous of him, 79. The Gaulish legions 
are ordered into the east, 80. Is baluted 
emperor. by the troops, 85. His embassy 
and epistle to Constantius, 88; His fourth 
and fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
89. Declares war against Constantius, 
vfld abjures the Christian religion, 93. 
His march from the Rhine into Illyricum, 
95. Enters Sirmium, 97. Publishes apo- 
logies for his conduct, 98. His trium- 
phant entry into Constantinople on the 
death of Constantius, 103. His private 
life and civil government, 104. His re- 



fonnations in the imperial palace, 107^ 
Beoomes a sloven to avoid foppery^ 109. 
Ereets a tribunal for the trial of the evil 
ministers of Constantius, 110. Dismisses 
the spies and informers employed by his 
predecessor, 112. His love of freedom 
and the republic, 114. His kindnesses to 
the Gfecian cities, 116. His abilities as 
an orator, 118. And as a judge, ibid. His 
character, 119. His apostaoy accounted 
for, 122. Adopts the Pagan mythology, 
124. His theological system, 127. His 
initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and his/anaticism, 130. His hypocritical 
duplicity, 132. Writes a vindication of 
his apostaoy, 133. His edict for a general 
toleration, 135. His Pagan superstitious 
zeal, 136. FRg circular letters for the re- 
formation of the Pagan religion, 138. His 
industry in gaining proselytes, 143. His 
address to the Jews, 145. I^story of his 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
149. Transfers the revenues of the Christ- 
ian church to the heathen priests, 154. 
Prohibits Christian schools, ibid. Obliges 
the Christians to reinstate tiie Pagan tem- 
ples, 157. Restores the sacred grove and 
temple of Daphne, 161. Punishes the 
Christians of Antioch for burning that tem- 
ple, 163. His treatment of the cities of 
Edessa and Alexandria,. 167. Banishes 
Athanasius, 169. The philosophical fabl« 
of his Caesars delineated, 173. Meditates 
the conquest of Persia, 176. Popular dis- 
contents during his residence at Antioch, 
178. Occasion of writing his Misopogon, 
181. His march to the Euphrates, 183. 
He enters the Persian territories, 1^. 
Invades Assyria, 194. His personal con- 
duct in this enterprise, 198. His address 
to his diHcontented troops, 200. His suc- 
cessful passage over the Tigris, 203. Burns 
his fleet, 209. His retreat and distress, 
212. His death, 218. His funeral, 233. 

Julian, couQjt, ofiersto betray Spain into 
the hands of the Arabs, vi. 430. His ad- 
vice to the victorious Turks, 435. 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladis- 
laus king of Hungary and Poland, to breach 
of faith with the Turks, viii. 188. His 
death and character, 192, 193. 

Julius, master-general of the troops in 
the eastern empire, concerts a general mas- 
sacre of the Gothic youth in Asia, iii. 373- 

Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, v. 
314. Was polished by Grecian philoso- 
phy, 332. Abuses of, 392. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion* 
V. 39. His elevation to the empire, and 
character, 40. His deatli, 44. 

' Justin II. emperor, succeeds his uncle 
Justinian, v. 395. His firm behaviour to 
the embassadors of the Avars, 396. His 
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abcJioatioo, &Dd ioTfestitore of Tiberiiu,. as 
his snccessor, 411. 

< Jjastiii Martyr, his decision in the case 
of the EbioDites, ii. 131> His extravagaot 
aocoontof the progress of Christianity »184> 
Occasion of hia own conversion, 187. 

JasUna, the popular story of her marriage 
with the emperor Valentinian examined, 
iu. 312.. Her infant son Valentinian II. 
invested with the imperial ensigns, on the 
death of his fieither, 313. Her contest with 
Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, 418. Flies 
from the invasion of Maximas, with her 
son, 424. 

Jastinian, emperor of the east, his birth 
and promotion, v. 39. His orthodoxy, 
42. Is invested with the diadem by. his 
uncle Justin, 44. Marries Theodora, 50. 
Patronises the bine faction of the circus, 
d7. State of agricaltare and manofactnre 
in his provinces, 65. ■ Introdoces the cul- 
tare of the silk-worm,. ahd manafacture uf 
silk, into Greece, 71. State of his revenue, 
74. His avarice and profusion, ibid. 
Taxes and monopolies, 77. His ministers, 
80. His public buildings, 82. Founds 
the cfaovch of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
85. His other public works, 89. His Eu- 
ropean forlificatioos, 92 . His Asiatic for- 
tiGcations, 97. He suppresses the schools 
oC Athens, 105. And the consular dig- 
nity, 112. Purchases a peace from the 
Persians, 114. 227. Undertakes to re- 
store Hilderic king of Carthage, 116. Re- 
dooljon of Africa, 137. His iostructiofis 
for the government of, 138. His acquisi- 
tions in Spain, 1.50. His deceitful nego- 
tiations in Italy, 155. .Weakness of his 
empire, 200. Receives an embassy from 
the Avars, 215. And from the Turks, 217. 
Persian war, 233. His negotiations with 
Chosroes, 250. His alliance with the Abys- 
sinians, 254. Neglects the Italian war 
under Belisarins, 268. Settles the govern- 
ment of Italy under the exarch of Raven- 
na, 295. Disgrace and death of Belisa- 
rios, 302. His death and character, 303. 
Comets and calamities in his reign, 305. 
His code, pandects, and institutes, 314. 
His theological character and government, 
Ti. 43. His persecuting spirit, 45. His 
orthodoxy, -48. Died. a heretic, 51. 

Justinian II. emperor of Constantinople, 
▼i.97. 
' Justinian, the son of Germanns, his con- 
spiracy with the empress Sophia, and suc- 
cesses against the Persians, v. 413. 

cjavenid, his remarks on the crowd- 
ed state of the inhabitants of 'Rome, iv» 
109. • 

• Khan, import of this title in the northern 
parts of Asia, iii. 325 ; iv. 55. 

King, the title of, conferred by Con- 



Btantine the Great on -his nephew Haini- 
balianus, ii. 357. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the 
Roman civil law, v. 368. 

Knighthood, how originally conferred^ 
and its obligations, vii. 238. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and charac- 
ter of, vi. 283. 

Koreish, the tribe of, acquire the cus- 
tody of the Caaba at Mecca, vi. 266. Pe- 
digree of Mahomet, 273. They oppose 
his pretensions to a prophetical character, 
296. Flight of Mahomet, 298. Battle of 
Bed er, 306. Battle of Ohod, 307. Mecca 
surrendered to Mahomet, 312. 

- Labamm, or standard of the cross, in 
the army of Constantino the Great, de- 
scribed, ii. 459. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in bu- 
siness and composition, v. 331. His pro- 
fessional character, 335. 

Lactantius, difficulties in ascertaining 
the date of his Divine Institutions, ii. 445, 
note. His flattering prediction of the in- 
fluence of Christianity among mankind, 
452. Inculcates the divine right of Con- 
stantino to the empire, 455. 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Po- 
land, leads an army against the Turks, 
viii. 186. His breach of faith with fhem, 
188. 

Ladielaas, king of Naples, bamsses 
Rome during > the schism of the papacy, 
viii. 341. 

Laetus, pretorian prefect, conspires the 
death of Commodus, and confers the empire 
on Pertinax, i. 114. 

Laity, when first distinguished from \he 
clergy, ii. 164. 

Lampadius, a Roman senator, boldly 
condemns the treaty with Alaric the Goth, 
It. 74. 

Lance, holy, narrative of the miraculous 
discovery of, vii. 264. 

Land, fabw assessed by the Roman em- 
perors, ii. 335. How divided by the bar- 
barians, iv. 461. Allodial, and Salic, dis- 
tinguished , 464. Of Italy, how partition- 
ed by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, v. 13. 
• Laodioea, its ancient splendour, i. 59. 

Lascaris, Theodore, establishes an em- 
pire at Nice, vii. 394. His character, 
433. 

Lascaris, Theodore II. his character, 
vii. 436. 

Lascaris, Janus, the Greek grammarian, 
his character, viii. 168. 

Latin church, occasion of its separation 
from the Greek church, vii. 333. Corrup- 
tion and schism of, viii. 140. Reunion of, 
with the Greek church, 154. The subse- 
quent Greek schism, 178. 

Latium, the right of, explained^, i. 43. 
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lawn, the aanUfh biitorjr, «xpliiiied, 
ir. 398. 

Law, review of the profesMon •f* under 
the emperors, ii. S13« 

X41W4 of Rome, review of, y« 314. 
Those of the kings, 316. Of the twelve 
tables, 317. Of the people, 321. Pe- 
orees of the senate, and edicts of the pre- 
tors, 323. Constitations of the emperors, 
325. Their rescripts, 327. The three 
codes of, 328. The fome of, ibid. Sao- 
cession of civil lawyers, 330. Reforma- 
tion of, bj Jostinian, 337. Abolition and 
revival of the penal laws, 381. 

Lazi, the tribe of, in Colobos, acoooAt 
of, y. 242. 

Le Clerc, oharaoter of his ecelesiaatioal 
history, vi. 1, note. 

Legacies and inheritances taxed by Aa- 
gostof , i. 192. How regaUted by the Ro- 
man law, V. 371, 

Legion, in the Roman army under the 
emperors, described, i. 14. General dis- 
tribation of the legions, 20. The size of, 
reduced by Constantine the Great, ii. 319. 

Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the^ 
east, by his master Aspar, iv. 348. Was 
the first Christian potentate who was 
crowned by a priest, ibid. Confers the 
empire of the west on Anthemias, 349. 
His armament against the Vandals in 
Africa, 353. Marders Aspar and his sons, 
V. 3. 

Leo III. emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
103. His edicts against images in 
chnrchea, 180. Revolt of Italy, 19O. 

Leo IV. emperor of Conatantinople, vi. 
106. 

LeoV. ^perorof Constantinople, vL 113. 

Leo VI. the philosopher, emperor of 
Conttantinople, vi. 127. Sxtingnisfaes the 
power of the senate, vii. 31. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, his character and 
eobassy from Valentinian III, to Attila 
king of the Hnns, iv. j|P4. Intercedes 
with Geoaeric king of the Vandals for cle- 
mency to the city of Rome, 319. Calls 
tho coonoit of Cbaloedon, vi. 33. 

Leo III. pope, bia miracnloas recovery 
from the assadlt of • assasains, vi. 215. 
Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the Ro- 
mans, 216. 

Leo IV. pope,, bis reign, vi. 499. 
Fonnds the Leonine city, 501. 

Leo IX. pope, his expedition agaiast 
the Normans of Apulia, vii. 127. Hia 
treaty with them, 128. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessaloniea, one of 
the restorers of Greek learning, vii. 48. 

Lao, general of the oast, nnder the em- 
peror Arcadins, his character, iv. 181. 

Leo Pilatas, first Greek professor at 
Florence, and in the west, hia oharaoter, 
viiL 163. 



Leo* the Jew pmsdyte, kbtet^ of hia 

family, viii. 301. 

Leenas, the qoestor, his embassy horn 
Constantins to Julian, iii. 92. 

Leonine city at Rooke foondnd, vi. 501. 

Leontios is taken from prison, and cho- 
sen emperor of Conatanlinople, on-the depo- 
Vtion of Justinian II. vi. 97. 

Leovigiid, Gothic king of fipain, his«ba- 
raeter, iv. 421. Revolt and deaA of his 
son Hermenegild, iv. 422, 423. 

Letters, a kncnrledge of, the test of etvi* 
liaation in a peiqple, i. 256. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, 
vi. 226. 

Lewis II. emperor of the Romans, vl. 
227. His epistle to the Greek emperor 
Basil I. vu. 112. 

Libanios, his aoeoont of the private life 
pf the emperor JolinD, iii. 105. Aiid of his 
divine visions, 131. Applauds the dis- 
simulation of Julian, 132. Hn character, 
181. His eulogium on the emperor Va- 
lens, 367. 

Libexios, bishop of Rome, is banished 
by the emperor Constantins, for refusing 
to eononr in deposing Athanadoa, iii. 52. 
63. 

Liberty, public, the only sure guardians 
of, against an aspiring prince, i. 70. 

Licinins is invested with tiie purple by 
the emperor Galerius, ii. 69. His allianee 
with Constantine the Great, 90. I>efeatt 
Maximin, 91. His orneltjr, 92. Is de- 
feated by Constantine at Cibalis, 97. And 
at Mardia, ibid. Peace concluded with 
Constantine, 99. Second civil war with 
Constantine, 103. Hia humiliation, and 
death, 109. 

' fete of his son, ii. 353. Con- 

onrred with Constantine in publiabing the 
edict of Milan, 450. Violated this engage>s- 
ment by oppressing the Christians, 455^ 
Ceoilius's account of his visioa, 462. 

Lieutenant, imperial, his office and rank, 
i. 74, 

lightning, superstition of the Romans 
with reference to persona and fdaoea strack 
with, I 401. 

limigantes, Sarmalian slaves, expel 
their masters, and usurp possession of their 
country, ii. 364. Extinction of, by Con* 
stantios, 417. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, viii. 160b 
Ancient use and abuse of, 173. 

lithnania, its late oenveraion to Christ 
tianity, vii. 109. 

Litorins, connt, is defeated and taken 
captive in Gaul by Theodorio, iv. 280. 

Liotprand, king of the Lombards^ at- 
tacks the city of Rome, vi. 196. 

Lintprand, Inshop of Cremona, aasbaasa- 
dor to Constantinople, oeremony of hif au- 
dience with the empenur, vii. 84. 
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IiogM» Plato^s dotflriM of, Ht 8. Is tx- 

pounded by St. John the evani^list, 10. 
Athanaaiiu oonfesiet himsell anftUe to 
oomprehend it, 13. ControTonies on the 
oteroitj of, 17. 

Logothete, gmt, hu oiiee mder the 
Greek emperors, vii. 23. 

Lombardj, anoient, described, i 35. 
Cooqaest of, by CbvlemagBO, ? i. 19SK 

Lombards, derivation of their nane^ and 
reyiew of their history, ▼. 303. Are em- 
ployed by the emptaor JtastiniMi to oheck 
the Gepidas, 304. Actione of their kiaf;^ 
Alboio, 398. They rednee the 6epid«, 
400. They OTerron that part of Italy new 
called Lombardy, 405. Bxteot of their' 
kingdom, 430. Language and mannors of 
the Lembaids, 431. Goiremment and kws, 
436. 

Looginna, his representation of the de- 
generaoy of bis age, i. 69. Is put to death 
by Awrelian, 363. 

is sent to supersede Nanes, 

as exarch of Ravenna, y» 403. Receitrea 
Rosamond the fagitive queen of the Lom- 
bards, 409. 

Lolhaire I. emperor of the Romans, vi. 
237. 

Louis VII. of France, is rescued from 
the treachery of the Greeks by Roger king 
of Sicily, vii. 162. Undertakes the second 
craande, 386. His dishstroos expedition, 
392. 

Louie IX. of Praaoe, his cnnadea to the 
Holy Land, vu. 335. His deatfi, 339. 
IVoenred a valuable stock of relies from 
Constantinople, 413. 

Locian, the severity of his satire q^st 
the heathen mythology, aeeounted for,t3& 

Lueiauy count of die east, under the em- 
peror Aroadtus, his cruel treatment by the* 
prefect Rafinus, iv. 8. 

Lnoiatt, presbyter of Jerusalem, his mi- 
raculous diaoovery of the body of St. Ste* 
phen,.the first Chriadan martyr, iii. 481. 

LnmHan, governor of Illyricnm> is sur- 
prised, and kindly treated by Julian, iii*^ 
97. His death, 23d. 

LnoUla, suter of /the emperor. Coaimo- 
due, her attempt to get him assaasinaled, 
i.l03. 

Lucius IL and III. popes, their cKias- 
troua reigns, viii.. 367. 

Lucrine lake described, with its- late de- 
sfenietioa, iv. 97, note. 

. LuonUan villiiin Campania, its destruo* 
tion and history, iv. 376. 

Luperciliu, the feast of, described, und 
oontinuei: under the Christian emperore, 
iv.3ftl. 

Lapiciuos, the Roman governor of 
Thraoei eppresaea the> Gothie emigrants 
there, uu 348. Rashly provokes them to< 
hostaities, 351. U defeated by themr853. 
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LiMtral eontitbtttidn in the Ronan em* 
piN» explained, ii. 341. 

lAther, Martin, his character, as a re» 
former, vii. 70. 

Luxury, the only means of correcting 
the unequal distribution of property, i. 64* 

Lygiaas, a fomndable German nation, ac- 
count of, i. 387. 

Lyoiw, battle of, between the competitors 
Sevems and AlUnns, 1. 140. ^ 



Haoedonitts, Ihe AriUn bishop of Con- 
stantinople, his contests with his oompe- 
titer Paul, iii. 64. Fatal censeqnenoes on 
his removinip the body of the emperor Con- 
stsntine to the church of St. Aeacius, 66. 
His cruel persecutions of tin Catholics and 
Novatians, 68* His exile, vi. 42. 

Macrianus, pnetorian prefect under the 
emperor Valerian, his character, i. 317. 

Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, his 
steady alliance with the emperor Valenti- 
nian, iii. 378. 

Macrittos, his snocession to the empire 
predicted by an African, i. 163. Accele- 
rates the completion of the prophecy, ibid. 
Purchases a peace with Parthia, 243. 

Madayn, fhv capital of Persia, sacked 
by the Saracens, vi. 357. 

Maeonius of Palmyra, assassinates his 
uncle Odenathus, i. 356. 

Msesia, its situation, i. 37. 

Magi, the worship of, in Persia, re- 
formed by Artaxerxes, i. 332. Abridg- 
ment of the Persian theology, 234. Sim- 
plicity of their worship, 2&. Ceremonies 
and moral precepts, 236. Their power, 237. 

Magic, severe prosecution of personafor 
the crime of, at Rome and Autioeh, iilk 
253. 

Magnentins assumes the empire in Gaul, 
ii. 380. Death of Constam, 381. Sends 
an embassy to Constantius, 383. Afakef 
war against Constantius, 367. Is defeated 
at the batUe of Mursa, 389. Rills him.- 
sdf, 393. 

Mahmnd, the Gasnevid, his twelve ex-, 
peditions into Hindostan, vii. 17^. His 
charaeter, 177. 

Mahomet, the prophet, his embasey to 
Cbeiroes II. king;of Pevsia, r. 478. 

— his genedogy, bilrth^ and edu- 

catioK, vi. 373. His person and: character, 
275« Assumes his prophetical misskfu, 278. 
Inculcated the unity of God, 379*. His* 
reverential mentioo of Jesus Chriatv 281. 
His Koran, 283. His miraoles, 285. His 
precepts, 287. His hell and paradise, 
291 . The best authorities for his history, 
294, note. Converts his own family, ibid.' 
Preaches publicly at Meec&,.296. Escapes 
from the Koreishites there, 298^ le r^ 
ceived as prince of MeiKna, 301 . His rs-^ 
gal dignity and saoerdotal oAce, ibidr De- 
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4}]|urM war agaimit infidels, SOSk JSattle 
ofBeder,306. Battle of Ofaad; 307. Si]l>- 
dqes the Jews of Arabia, 509. Sabmission 
of Mecca to bim, 31 S. He conqnen Ara- 
bia, 314. His sickness and deatb, 319» 
320. His character, 331. His priTate life, 
5^, . His wives, 325. His children, 328. 
His posterity, 341. Remarks on the great 
spread and permanency of bis religion, 343. 

Mahomet, the son of Biyazet, his reigOj 
viii. 110. 

Mahomet II. soltan of the Tarks, his 
character, viii. S05. His reign, 207. In<- 
dications of his hostile intentions against 
the Greeks, 209. He besieges Constanti- 
nople, 219. Takes the city by storm, 241. 
His entry into the city , 247. Makes it his 
capital, 249. His death, 257. 

Kahomelism, by what means propa- 
gated, Ti. 446. Toleration of Christianity 
onder, 451. 

Hajorian, his history, character, and 
elevation to the western empire, iv. 331, 
332. His epistle to the senate, 332. His 
ftalatary laws, 333. His preparations to 
invade Africa, 338. His fleet destroyed 
by Genserio, 341. His death, 342. 

Malaterra, his character of the Normans, 
vii. 124. 

Malek Shah, saltan of the Turks, his 
prosperoos reign,. vii. 196. Reforms the 
eaatem calendar, 198. His death, 199. 

Bfftllias Theodoras,, the great civil ho- 
nonrs tiO which he attained, 11. 313, note. 

Mamalakes, their origin and character, 
vii. 328. Their establishment in Bgypt, 
329. 

Mamea, mother of the yoang emperor 
Alexander Severas, acts as regent of the 
empire, i. 176. Is pat to death with him, 
^2. Her conference with Origen, ii. 242. 

Mamgo, an Arminian noble, his history, 
]i.2£. 

Man, the only animal that can accom- 
modate himself to all climates, i. 254, note. 

Mancipiom, in the Roman law, explain- 
ed, V. 366. 

Maoichaeans are devoted to death,. by 
the edict of Theodosias against heretics, 
iii. 413. 

Manoel Comnenns, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 153. He repalses the Nor- 
mans, vii. 163. Bat fails in his. scheme of 
sobdoing the western empire, 165. His 
ill treatment of the crusaders, 289. 

Maogamalcha, a city of Assyria, re- 
duced and destroyed by the emperor Ju- 
lian, iii. 196. 

Marble« the four species of, most .es- 
teemed by the Romans, i. 207, note. 

Marcellinos,. count of the sacred lar- 
gesses ujidel- . the emperor Coustans in. 
Gaul, assists the usurpation of Magnen- 
tius, ii. 380. His embassy to Constanlias, 



383. Was killed in the battle of Mursa, 
393. 

Marcellinus, his revolt in Dalmatia, and 
character, iv. 343. Joins the emperor Ad- 
themius, and expels the Vandals from Sar- 
dinia, 354. His death, 357. 

Marcellinus, son of the prefect Maixi- 
min, his treacherous murder of Gabinius 
king of the Quadi, iii. 308. 

Marcellds, the centurion, martyred (or 
desertion, ii. 252. 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome, exiled' to 
restore peace to the city, ii. 264. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea in Syria, - 
loses his life in destroying the Pagan tem- 
ples, iii. 466. 

Marcia, the concubine of the emperor 
Commodus, a patroness of the Christians, 
ii. 239. 

Mercian, senator of Constantinople, mar- 
ries the empress Pulcheria, and is acknow- 
ledged emperor, iv. 272. His temperate 
refusal of the demands of Altila the Hun, 
274 

Marcianopolis, the city of, taken by the 
Goths, i. 290. 

Mareomanni are subdued and punished 
by Marcus Antoninus, i.278. Alliance made - 
with, by the emperor Gallienos, 305. 

Marcus elected bishop of the Naza- 
renes, ii. 120. 

Mardia, battle of, between Gonstantine 
the Great and Licinins, ii. 97. 

Mai-gns, battle* of, between Diocletian 
and Carinns, i. 411. 

Margus, bishop of, betrays his episcopal 
city into the hands of (he Huns, iv. 248. 

Maria, daughter of Eudaemon of Car- 
thage, her remarkable adventures, iv. 233. < 

Mariana, his account of the misfortoaes 
of Spain, by an irruption of the barbarous 
nations, iv. 155. 

Marinos, a subaltern officer, chosen em- 
peror by the legions of Maesia, i. 280. 

Marius the armourer, a candidate for 
■the purple among the competitors against 
Gallienus, his. character, i. 324. 

Mark, bishop of Aretbusa, is cruelly - 
treated by the emperor Julian, iii. 158. 

Maronga, engagement there between the 
emperor Julian and Sapor king of Persia, 
iii. 213. 

Maronites, of the east, character and - 
history of, vi. 69. 

Marozia, a Roman prostilate, the mo- . 
ther, grandmother, and great-grandmother, 
of three popes, vi. 233. 

Marriage, regulations of, hj the Roman 
laws, V. 335. Of Roman citizens with 
strangers, proscribed by their jurispra- 
denoe, vii. 27. 

Mar tel,. Charles, duke of the Franks, his . 
character, vi. 470. His politic conduct on 
the Saracen invasion of France, 471. D^ 
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feats the Saracens, 473. Whj he was oon» Maximin is declared G8tf»ar,.oti the abdi- 
Bigfied over' to hell-flames bj the clergy, cation of Diocletian, U. 55. Obtaios.-the 
473. rank of Aagastas from Galerias, .69. His 

Martin, bishop of Toors, destrors the defeat ajid death, 91. Renewed the perse* 
idols and Pagan temples in Gaal, lii. 465. cation of the Chcistians after the toleratioa 
His monkish institqtion there, iv. 385. granted by Galerias, 268.. 

Martina, marries her uncle, the emperor Maximin, the crael minister of the em- 
Heraclios, Ti*91. Endearonrs to share the peror Valentinian, promoted • ti> the pre- 
imperial dignity with her sons, 92. Her fectare of Gaal, iii. 258. ... 
fate, 93. Maximin, his embassy from Theodosias 

Martinianas, receives the title of CsBsar, the Yonnger to Attila king of the Haas, 
from the emperor Lioinias, ii. 108. iv. 260. 

Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the Maximas and Balbinas elected joint em- 
true history of, ii. 194. Marks by which perors by the senate, on the deaths of the 
learned Catholics distingaish the relics of - two Gordians, i. 212. 
the martyrs, 226, note. The several in- Maximas,. his character and revolt, in 
ducements to martyrdom, 231. Three me- Britain, iii. 394. His treaty with the emr 
thods of escaping it, 235. The worship of, peror Theodosias, 397. Persecates the 
and their relics introdnced, iii. 478. . Priscillianists,, 4^4. His invasion of Italy, 

Mary, Virgin, her immacalate conoep- 424. - His defeat and death, 428, 429. 

tion, borrowed from the Koran, vi. 282. Maximas, the Pag^n preceptor of the 

Masoezel, ^e persecuted brother of emperor Julian, initiates him into the 

<7ildo the Moor, takes refuge in the im- Eleosian' mysteries, iii. 130. Is honoor- 

perial coart of Honorius, iv. 23. Is in- ably invited to Constantinople by his impe- 

*trusted with troops to reduce Gildo, ibid, rial pupil, 141. Is corrupted by his r^sl- 

Defeats him, 26. His suspicious death', denoe at court, 142. 

iS,7^ Maximns, .Petronins, his wife ravished 

Master of the offices under Constantino by Valentinian III. emperor of the west, 

the Gr6at, his functions, ii. 324. iv. 312. His character and elevf^tion* to 

Matnrnus, his revolt and conspiracy the empire, 316. 
against the emperor Coromodus, i. 105. . Mebodes, the Persian general, ongrate** ^ 

Matthew, St. his gospel originally com- fully treated by Chosroes, v. -222. 
posed in Hebrew, ii. 17(5, note; vi. 4, "' 
note. 

Maurice, his birth, character, and pro- 
motion to the eastern empire, v. 415. Re- 
stores Chosroes H. king of Persia, 450. 

His war against the Avars, 458. Slate of Mahomet, 312. Is pillaged by Abu Taher, 
his armies, 46 1 . His abdication and death, 509. 
465, 466. 

Mauritania, ancient, its situation and ex- 
tent, i. 31. Character of the native Moors 
of, iv. 222. 

Maxentius, the son of Maximian, de- 
clared emperor at Rome, ii. 63. His ty- 
ranny in Italy and Africa, 75. The miU- 
tary force he had to oppose Constantino, 
79. His defeat and deatli, 87. His politio 
humanity to the Christians, 264. 

Maximian, associate in the empire with 
Diocletian, his character, ii. 4. Triumphs 
with Diocletian, 33. Holds his court at 



Mecca, its situation and description, vi. 
255. The Caaba or temple of, 267. Its 
deliverance from Abrahab, 273. The doc- 
trine ofMahomet opposed there, 2^6* His 
escape, 298. The city of, surrendered to 



Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on 
his flight from Mecca, vi. 300. 

Megalesia, the festival of, at Rome, de- 
scribed, i. 105, note. 

Meletians, an Egyptian sect, persecated 
by Athanasius, iii. 41. 

Melitene, battle of, between the eastern 
emperor Tiberius and Chosroes king 'of 
Persia, V. 440. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Nort 
mans into Italy, vii. 119. 

Memphis, its situation and redaction by 
the Saracens, vi. 402. 

Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaol. 
281. Their domain and he- 



Milan, 34. Abdicates the empire along 

with Diocletian, 46. He resumes the pur- origin of, iv. 

pie, 64. Reduces Severns, and pots him ne^ces, 463. 

to death, 65. His second resignation, and Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the 

onfortunate end, 71, 72. His aversion to last of the house of Ommiyah, his defeat 

the Christians accounted for, 251. and death, vi« 476* 477. ■ 

Maximilianus, the African, a Christian Mesopotamia, invasion of, by the em- 



martyr, ii. 252. 

Maximin, his birth, fortune, and eleva- 
tion to the empire of Rome, i. 199. Why 
deemed a persecator of the Christians, ii. 
242. 



peror Julian, iii. 189. Described by Xe- 
nopbon, 190. 

Messalla, Valerius, the first prefect of 
Rome, his high character, ii. 307, note. 
Messiah, under 'what character he was 
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dtpcotodbyltolewsyii. 11$. R!s birth- 
diy, how fixed by the Romani, iii. 93, note. 

Hetels and money, thmr operation in 
bmrorliif the human mind, i. 259. 

Metelias Namidicoa, the censor, Ua in- 
▼eotlTo against women, i. l76, note. 

Metins FIslconins, his artfbi speech to 
<h« emperor Taeitoa in the senate on his 
eleotion, i. 577. 

Ilfetfophmies of Gyidcbas, is made pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, riii. 180. 

M ets, omel treatment of, by Attila khi^ 
of the Hunsjir. 288. 

' Michael I. Rhangahe^ emperor of Con- 
atantinople, vi. 111. 

Michael IT. (he Stammerer, emperor of 
Constantinople, yi. 114. 

. Miohael III. emperor of ConstantinopTe^ 
▼i* 118. Is defeated by the Panlicians, 
Tii. 63. 

Michael IV. the Faphlagonian, emperor 
of Constantinople, ti. 139. 

Michael V. Calaphates, emperor of Con- 
atantinople, ti. 140. 

Michael VI. Stratioticos, emperor of 
Constantinople, yi. 141. 

Miehael VII. Parapinaees, emperor of 
Constantinople, yi. 145. 

Milan, how the imperial c<mrt of the 
western empire came to be transferred 
ffMn Rome to that city, ii. 34. 

-. fiiffloos edict of Constautine the 

C^eat ih fayonr of the Christians, pnb- 
Uahed there, ii. 449. 

- — St. Ambrose elected archbishop of 
that city, iii. 417. Tmnnlu occasioned by 
Ids refnidng a chnrch for the Arian worship 
oftheempresa Jnstinaand her son, 419. 

reyolt of, to Justinian, y. 179. Is 

taken and destroyed by the Burgandians, 
186. 

— — ' is again destroyed by Frederic I. 
yi. 240. 

Military force, its strength atfd efficacy 
dependent on a doe proportion to the num- 
ber of the people, i. 122. 

Mififary officers of the RomaA empire at 
the time of Constantino the Great, a review 
of, it. 314. 

Millenium, the doctrine of, expTaitted, 
ii. 13*6. 

Mingrelia. See Colchos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the 
Roman law, iy. 14, note. 

Miracles, those of Christ and his apo- 
Alies, escaped the notice of the henthen 
l^losophers and historians,- ii. 191, 192. 
Aoconnt of those wrought by the body of 
St. Stephen, iii. 4^. 

Miracalovs powert of the ptfiinitiye 
chorch, an inquiry into, ii. 141. 

Misitheus, chief minister .and father-in- 
law of the third Gordian, bis character, i. 
294. 



Misopofon of the emperor Juliaii, on 
what oecasion written, iii. 181. 

Missorinm, or great golden dish of AdoU 
phos king of the Visigothi, history ofy iy. 
144. 

Moawiyah assumes the title of caliph, 
and makes war against Ali, yi. 335. His 
character and reign, 337. liays siege to 
Constantinople, 456. 

Modar, prince of the Amali, seduced by 
the emperor Theodosius, turns his aims 
against his own countrymen, iii. 38^. 

Moguls, primitive, their method of treat- 
ing their conquered enemies, iy. 250. Reign 
and conquests of 2Singis, yiii. 32. Con- 
quests of his successors, 40. See Tamer- 
lane. 

Mogontiacum, the <iily of, surprised by 
the Alemanni, iii. 274. 

Mokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with 
the Saracen Amroo, yi. 404. 

Monarchy defined, i. 70. Hereditary, 
ridiculous in theory, but salutary in faet, 
198. The peculiar objects of cruelty and 
of ayarice under, ii. 332. 

Monastic institutions, the seeds of, sown 
by the primitive Christians, ii. 153. Ori- 
gin, progress, and consequence of, iy. 381. 

Money, the standard and computation 
of, under Constantiue the Great, and his 
successors, ii. 337, note. 

Monks have embellished the sufferings 
of the primitive martyrs by fictions, ii. 223. 

character of, by Eunapius,iii. 478?. 

By Rutilius, iv. 24. Origin and history 
of, 38. Their industry in making pro- 
selytes, 387. Their obedience, 389. Their 
dress and habitations, 391. Their diet, 
392. Their manual labour, 393. Their 
riches, 394. Their solitude, 396. Their 
devotion and visions, 397. Their division 
into the classes of Cmnobites and Anacho- 
rets, 398. 

suppression of, at Constantinople, 

by Constantine V. yi. 184. 

Monophysites of the east, history of the 
sect of, vi. 66, 

Monothelite controversy, account of, 
yi. 52. 

Montesquieu, his description of the mi* 
litary government of the Roman empire, 
i. 226. His opinion that the degrees of 
freedom in a stale are measured by tax- 
ation, controverted, ii. 333. 

Montius, questor of the palace, is seat 
by the emperor Constantius, with Domi- 
tian, to correct the administration of Cal- 
lus in the east, ii. 400. Is put to death 
there, 401. 

Moors of Barbary,- their miserable po- 
verty, v. 140. Their invasion of the Ro- 
man province punished by Solomon the 
eunuch, 147. 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, yiii. iS5» 
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MorosjDi, Thomas, elected patriarbli of cles of p«ace between him .and the Ro- 
Constantinople bjr the Venetians, vii. 389. mans, 30. 

Moseilama, an Arabian chief, endea- Narses, the Persian general of the em- 
yours to rival Mahomet in his prophetical peror Maurice^ restores Chosroes II. king 
character, vi. S48. of Persia, v. 451. His revolt against Pho- 

Moses, the doctrine of the iromorlalitj cas, and cruel death, 47^. 
of ibe soul not inculcated in his law, ii. Narses, the eunuch, his militarjr pro- 
135. His sanguinary laws compared with motion, and dissension with Belisarius, v. 
those of Mahomet, vi. 303. ^ 183. His character and expedition to Ilalj, 

Mosheim, character of bis work, De re- 28'i. Battle of Tagina, 286. Takes Rome, 
bus Cbrislianus ante Constantinum, vi. 1, 288. Reduces and kills Teias, the last 

king of the Goths, 290. Defeats the Franks 
and Alemanni, 295. Governs Italy in the 
capacity of exarch, ibid. His disgrace 
and death, 403, 404. 

Naulobattts, a chief of the Hernli, enters 
into the Roman service, and is made con- 
sul, i. 313. 

Navy of the Roman empire described, 
i. 21. 

Nazarene church at Jerusalem,, account 
of, ii. 119. 

Nazarins, the Pagan orator, his account 



note. 

Mosleroah the Saracen besieges Con- 
stantinople, vi. 461. 

Mostasem, the last caliph of the Sara- 
cens, his wars with the Greek emperor 
Thcophiios, vi. 502. Is killed by the 
Moguls, viii. 44. 

Mourzoafle usurps the Greek empire, 
and destroys Isaac Angelns, and his son 
Aleiins, vii. 374. Is driven from Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, 377. His death, 
S93. 



Mousa, the son of, Bajazet, invested with «f miraculous appearances in the sky in 
the kingdom of Anatolia, by Tamerlane, favour of Constantino the Great, ii. 464. 



viii. 96. His reign, 110. 

Mozarabes, in die history of Spain, ex- 
plained, vi. 450. 

Municipal cities, their advantages, i. 42.' 

Mnratori, his literary character, viii. 
286, note. 

Mursa, battle of, between the emperor 



Nebridius, praetorian prefect in Gaul, is 
maimed and superseded, by his indiscreet 
opposition to the troops of Julian, iii. 94. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their 
intellectual inferiority to the rest of man- 
kind, iii. 295. 

Nectarins is chosen archbishop of Con- 



Constantins and the asnrper Magnentius, stantinople, iii. 411. 
ii, 388. Nennius, his account of the arrival of 

Musa the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, the Saxons in Britain, different from that 



vi. 437. His disgrace, 441. His death, 
442. 

Mnslapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, 
his story, viii. 108. 

Mnta, battle of, between the forces of 
the emperor Heraclins and those of Maho- 
met, vi. S17. 



of Gildas, Bede, and Wilikind, iv. 481, 
note. 

Nepos, Julius, is mad^ emperor of the 
west by Leo the Great, iv. 368, 

Nepolian, account of his revolt in Italy, 
ii.391. 

Nero persecutes the Christians as the 



Mygdonius, river, the coarse of, stopped incendiaries of Rome, ii. 210. 

by Sapor king of Persia, at the siege of Nerva, emperor, his character and pru- 

Nisibis, ii. 377. dent adoption of Trajan, i. 88. 

Nestorius, archbishop of Constantinople, 
Narbonne is besieged by Theodoric, his character, vi. 18. His heresy con- 
and relieved by count Litorius, iv. 278, oeming the incarnation, 19. His dispute 
279. with Cyril of Alexandria, 21. Is con- 
Nacoragan, the Persian general, his de- demned, and degraded from his episcopal 
£eat by the Romans, and cruel fate, v. 248. dignity, by the council of Epiiesus, 24. 
Naissus, battle of, between the emperor Is exiled, 28. His death, 29. His opi' 
Claudius and the Goths, i. 340. nions still retained in Persia, 58. Mrs- 
Naples is besieged and taken by Belisa- sions of his disciples in the East Indies, 62. 
rin9, v.*161, 162, Extent of the dutchy Nevers, John, count of, disastrous fate 
of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 420. of him and his party at the battle of Nico- 



Narses, his embassy from Sapor king 
of Persia to the emperor Coostantius, ii. 
418. 



Narses, king of Persia, prevails over first crusaders, 253. 



polis, viii. 69. 

Nice becomes the capitH residence of 
snltan Soliman, vii. 203. Siege bf, by the 



^0 pretensions of his brother, Hormuz, 
and expels Tiridates king^ of Armenia, ii. 
24. Overthrows Galerius, ibid. Is sur- 
prised and routed by Galerias, 26. Arti- 

VOL. VIII. 2 



Nicephords I. emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vi. 111. His wars with the Saracens* 
493. His death, vii. 78. 

Nicephorns II. Pbooas, emperor of 

P 
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Constantbople, VB. 133. Hit mUitavy en- iv 
terprises, 517. 

Nicephoras III. Botaii^tes, emperor 
of GoustantiDople, vi. 147. Was raised 
to the throne bj sultan Soliman, yii. 201. 



177» note. Three plaoee under this 
DO pointed out, vi. 39. 
Obedience, passire, theory and ppietice 
of the Christian doctrine of, iL 452. 
Obelisks, Egyptian, the purpose of their 



Nicetas, senator of Constantinople, his erection, ii. 413. 

flight on the capture of the city by the La-^ Oblations to the church, origin of, ii. 165. 

tins, vii. 381. Hi^ brief history, 383, note. Obligations, human, the sources of, ▼. 

His account of the statues destroyed at 373. Laws of the Romans respectbg, 374. 

Consttintinople, 383. Odenathus, the Palmyrene, his success- 
Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, fol opposition to Sapor king of Persia, i. 

opposes the fourth marriage of, the empe^ 320. Is associated in the empire by Ga- 

ror Leo the philosopher, vL 128. lienns, 327. Character and fate of his 

Nicholas V. pope, his character, yiii. queen Zenobia, 355. 

171. How interested iq the fidl of Con- Odin, the long reign of his family in 

stantinople, 218. Sweden, i. 264» note. His history, 285. 



Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian held 
there, and the city embellished by bim, ii., 
35. The church of, demolished by IMo- 
detian, 254. His palace fired, 257. 

Nicopolis, battle of, between sultan Ba- 
jazet and Sigismond king of Hungary,^ 
▼iii. 67 



Odoacer, the first barbarian king of Italy, 
It. 371. His eharacier and reig^n, 377* 
Resigns all the Roman conquests beyond 
the. Alps to Curie king of the VisigothS;i 
430., Is reduced and killed by Theodorio 
the Ostrogoth, v. ibi 

Obud, battle of, between Mabomet and 



Nika, the sedition of, at Constantinople^ Abu Sophian prbce of Mecca, vi. 307. 

T. 61. ' 01 ga, princess of Ilussia^ h^r baptism, 

Nineveh, battle of, between the emperor vii. 106. 

Heraclius and the Persians, v. 493. Olive, its introda<^tioi) into th^ western 

Nisibis, the city of, described, and its world, i. 62.' 

obstinate defence against the Persians, ii. Olybrias is raised to the western entire 

376. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iii. by .count Kicimer, iv. 3^5. 

224. Olympic games compared with the tour- 
Nizam, the Per9ian vizier, his illustrious naments of the 6othS|,, vii^ 239*. 

character, and unhappy fate, vii. 199. Olympiodorns, his account of the mag- 
Noah, his ark very convenient for re- nificence of the city of Rome j iv. 92. His 

solving the difficulties of Mosaic antiqnitiepit aoeQunt of the marriiige of Ad<^phos king 

i. 255. of the Visigoths with the prince^ Placidia, 

Nobilissimus, a title invented by Con- 143. 



Olympic^s^ favonrite of the emperor Ho- 
norius, alarms him with.u^favqnrable sus^ 
picions of the designs of Stilicho, iv. 75. 
Causes Stilicho to be put to deaths 78.. 



stantine the Great to distiug^uish his nephew 
Hannibalianns, ii. 357. 

Noricum described, i. 26. 

Normans, their settlement in the pro- 
vince of Normanjdy in France,, vii. 118. His disgrace, and ignominious death, 118. 
Their introduction to Itidy, 120. They Omar, caliph of the Saracens, vi. 330. 
serve in Sicily, 121. They conquer Apu- Hjs character, S50. His journey to Jeru- 
lia, 122. Their character, 1241 Their salera, 389. 
treaty with the pope, 128. Ommiyah, elevation of the house of, to 

Novatians are exempted by Constantino the office of caliph of the Saracens,. vi. 337. 
the Great, in a particular edict, from the Why not the objects of public favour, 474. 
general penalties of heretsy, iii. 3. Are, Destruction of, 476. 
cruelly persecuted by Macedooins bishop^ Orades, heathen,, are silenced by Con- 
of ConsUntinople, 68. ' stontine the Grclat, iti. 74. 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, 
their character, v. 346. viii. 56. Marries the daughter of the 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted charficter,. Greek emperor Cantacuzene, '61- 
vii. 299. Ordination of the clergy in the early 

Nubia, conversion of, to Christianity,, ages of the church,, an account o^ iii 480. 
vi. 79. Orestes is sent ambassador from Attila 

Numerian, the son of Cams, succeeds king of the Gtans to the em|^ror Theodo-. 
his father in the empire, in conjunction, sius the Younger, iV. 260. j^is history 
With his brother Carinus, i. 401. and promotion under th^ western empe- 

Numidia, its extent at different eras of rors, 369, 370. '' His soq, Augii^inlus.tbe 
the Roman history, 1. 31. last emperor of the west, 370. / 

Orestes, praetor of Egjp^ Jui*insul^ by 

Oasis, in the deserts of Ly bia, described, a mi^nkish mob in ■ Ale^i)n^|i«,j^] • 16. 
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Orlgeb declares the number of ptfmiiiire 
Vi)«irtyr8 ta be verj inconsiderable,. ii. 325. 
Hm coniference with the empress Maminaea,. 
'24it, His memory persecated br the. em- 
peror ^Qstinian and his clerg^y, vi. 49. . 

Orleans besieged by Attila king of the 
Hans, aod relieved by .^tins and Theddo- 
ric, iw. 288, 289. 

Osias, bishop of CordoTa, bis great in- 
flnence with Constantino the Great^ ii« 46^. 
Prevails on Constantine to ratify the Nicede 
creed, iii. 31. Is with difficulty prevailed 
on to concur in deposing Athanasios, 52. 

Osrhoene^the small kingdom of, reduced 
by the Romans, i. 244. 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be o6n- 
nected with the invasion of Caledonia "hy 
the emperor Severus, i. 153. Is said to 
have disputed with a Christian missionary, 
ii. 185, note. 

Ostia, the port of, described, iv. 121. 

Othman, caliph of the Saracens, vi. 351. 

Othman, the father of the Ottomiins, his 
reign, viii. 54. 

Otho I. king of Germany, restores and 
appropriates the western empire, vi. 228. 
Claims hy treaty the nomination qf the 
pope of Rome, 232. Defeats the Turks, 
vii. 90. 

Otho II, deposes pope John XII. and 
chastises his party at Rome,- vi. 236. ^ 

, Othoy bishop of Frisingen, his character 
as an historian', viii. 283, note. 

Ottomans, origin and history of, viii. 54. 
They obtab an establishment in Europe, 62. 

Ovid is banished to the banks of the 
Danube, ii. 360. 

Oxyrinohus, in Egypt, monkish piety of 
that city, iv. 384. 
. PaoatttS, his encomium on the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 431. 

PSederasty, how punished by the Scati- 
nian law, ▼. 386. By Justinian, 387. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of 
the term, iii. 77, note. 

^ Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the 
divisions among the Christians, iii. 77. 
Theological system of the emperor Julian, 
127. 

^ — — r- general review of the eccle- 
siastical establishment and jurisdiction of, 
before it was subverted by Christianity, iii. 
456. Is renounced by the Roman senate, 
462. The Pagan sacrifices prohibited, 
464. The temples demolished, 465. The 
ruin of, deplored by the sophists, 478. 
Pagan oeremouiesf revived ^in ^Christian 
churches, 485. 

Palsologus, Constantine, Greek empe- 
ror, his reign, viii. 200. Is killed in the 
storm of Constantioople by the Turks, 
241. 

^ Paheologus, John, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 11. Marries the daughter 



of John Cantacnzene, 1 9. lUes up armi 
against Gantacusene, and is reduced to 
flight; 2i. His restoration, ibid. Dis- 
cord between him and his sons, 71. His 
treaty with pope Innocent VI. 126. His 
visit to pope Urban V. at Rome, 127. 

.Palaeologus, John II. Greek emperor, 
his zeal, viii. 139. His voyage to Italy» 
144. 

Palaeologus, Manuel, associated with his 
fiither John in the Greek empire, viii. 72* 
Tribute exacted from him by sultan Baja* 
set, 73. His treaties with Soliroan and 
Mahbroet, the sons of Bajazet VT. 113. 
His visits to the courts of Europe, 130. 
Private motives of his European negotia- 
tions explained, 137. His death, 138. 

Palaeologus, Michael, emperor of Nice, 
his brief replies to the negotiations of 
Baldwin II. emperor of Constantinople, 
.vii. 415. His fiBunily and character, 438* 
His elevation to the throne, 441. His 
return to Constantinople, 444. Blinds 
and banishes his yoi^ngf associate Jofaii 
Lasoaris, 446. He is excommonicated by 
the patriarch Arsenius, 447. Associatea 
bis son Andronicns in the empire, 449. 
His union with the Latin oburch, 450. 
Instigates the revolt of Siciljr, 457. 

Palatines and Borderers, origin and na-, 
tnre of these . distinctions in the Roman 
troops, ii. 317. 

Palei^o taken by Belisarius by strata* 
gem, V. 157. 

Palestine, a character of, i. 29. 

Palladium of Rome, described, iii. 45^* 
note. 

Palladius, the notary, sent by Vkleikt?- 
niah to Afirioa to inquire into the govern- 
ment of count Romanus, connives with 
him in oppressing the province, iii; 289. 

Palmyra, description of, and its destruc- 
tion by the emperor Aoreliao, 1. 360. 

Panaetitts was the first teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy at Rome, v. 333, note. 

Pandects of Justinian, how formed, v. 
340. 

Panhypersebastos, import of that title 
in the Greek empire,, vii. 20. 

Painnonia described, i. 26. 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, i. 
52^0010. Is converted into a Christian 
church, iii. 467. 

Pantomimes, Roman described, iv. 107. . 

Paper,, where and when the manufacture 
of, was first found out, vi. 365. 

Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created 
praetorian prefect, by the emperor Seve- 
rufi, i. 147. His death, 158. 

Papirius, Cains, reasons for coneluding 
that he could not be the author of the Jus 
Papirianum, v. 317, note. 

Papists, proportion their number bore 
to that of the ProtesUnts in England, at 
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tbe begiimiiig of Um lut ceotnry, ii. 456, 

Para, king of Armenia, his history, iii. 
S99» Is treacheroasi/ killed bj the Ro- 
mans, SOI. 

Parabolani of Alexandria, accoont of^ 
▼i. 15, note. 

Paradise, Mahomat's,. described, vi. 
293. 

Paris, description of that city, under 
the goirernment of Jalian, ii. 444. Sitoa- 
tion of his palace, iii. 85, note. 

Parlhia sabdned bj Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, i. 240. Its constitation of gOTern- 
ment similar to the fendal system of Eu- 
rope, ibid. Recapitulation of the war with 
Rome, 242. 

Paschal IT. pope, his troublesome pon- 
tipcale, viii. 266. 

Pastoral manners, much better adapted 
to the fierceness of war than to peaceful 
innocence, iii. 317. 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the Ro- 
man laws, T. 350, Successive limitations 
of, 352. 

Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, 
from the Sclayonians and Saracens, Til. 10. 

Patricians, the order of, under the Ro- 
man republic, and under $he emperors, 
compared, ii. 302. Under the Greek em- 
pire, their rank explained, vi. 202. 

Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland, de- 
rivation of his name,, iv. 375, note. 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Slili- 
cho there, by the instigations of Olympins, 
ir. 76. Is taken by Alboin king of the 
Lombards, who fixes his residence there> 
V.406. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antiocb, 
his character and history, ii. 245. 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, his 
fatal contest with his competitor Maoedo- 
nius, iii. 65, 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious 
descent, iv. 88. Was owner of the city 
of Nicopolis, 92. Her monastic zeal, 
588. 

Paulicians, origin and character of, vii. 
55. Are persecuted by the Greek empe- 
rors, 60. They rerolt, 62. They are re- 
duced, and transplanted to Thrace, 65. 
Their present state, 67. 

Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, 
softens his ferocity by gentle counsels, i. 
204, note. 

Paulinus, master of the offices to Tfaeo- 
dosins the Yoanger, his crime and execu- 
tion, iv. 207. 

Paniinusr bishop of Nola, bis history, 
IT. 137. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aqaileia, flies 
from the Lombards with bis treasure into 
the island of Grado, y. 405. 

Pegasiaus, the party of, among the Ro- 
mta cirilians, explained^ y* 336. 



Pekin, &e oUy of, taken by Ziogit tkv 
Mogul emperor, yiii. 37. 

Pelagian controversy agitated by the 
Latin clergy, iy. 65. And in Britain, 167. 

Pella, the church of the Nazarenes set- 
tled there on the destruction of Jerusalem, 
ii. 120. 

Peloponnesus, state of, under the Greek 
empire, vii. 9. Manufactares, 1 1. 

Penal laws of Rome, the abolition and 
reyiyal of, r. 381. 

Pendragon, bis office and power in Bri- 
tain, hr. 167. 

Penitentials, of the Greek and Latin 
churches, history of, yii. 222. 

Pepin, king of France, assists the pope 
of Rome against the Lombards, vi. 197. 
Receives the title of king by papal sanc- 
tion, 200. Grants the exarchate to the 
pope, 203. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, re- 
duces the tribune Rienzi, and restores 
aristocracy and church-government at 
-Rome, viii. 330i 

Pepper, its high estimation and price at 
Rome, iv. 114, note. . 

Perennis, minister of the emperor Com- 
modos, his great exaltation and downfal, 
i. 104. 

Perisabor, a city of Assyria, reduced 
and burned by the emperor Julian, iii. 
195. 

Perozes, king of Persia, his fatal expe- 
dition ^igainst the Nepthaliles, v. 100. 

Persecutions, ten, of the primitive Chris- 
tians, a review of, ii. 237. 

Perseus, amount of the treasures taken 
from that prince, i. 187. 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by 
Artaxerxes, i. 232. Tbe\ religion of the 
Magi reformed, ibid. Abridgment of the 
Persian theology, 234. Simplicity of their 
worship, 235. Ceremonies and moral pre- 
cepts, 236. Every other mode of worship 
prohibited but that of Zoroaster, 239. Ex- 
tent and population of the country, 241» 
Its military power, 249. Account of the 
audience given by the emperor Cams to 
the ambassadors of Varanes, 399. The 
throne of, disputed by Uie brothers Narses 
and Hormuz, ii. 23. Galerius defeated 
by the Persians, 24. Narses overthrown 
in bis turn by Galerius, 26» Articles of 
peace agreed on between the Persians and 
the Romans, 30. 

war between Sapor king of, and 

the emperor Conslantins, ii. 374. Battle 
of Singara, ibid. Sapor invades Mesopo- 
tamia, 421. The Persian territories in- 
vaded by the emperor Julian, iii. 188. 
Passage of the Tigris, 203. Julian har- 
rassed in his retreat, 212. Treaty of peace 
between. Sapor and the emperor Jovian, 
223. deduction of Arnunia and death of 
Sapor, 298r 
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Persia, the sUk trade, how carried on 
from China through Persia, for the supply 
of the Roman empire, v, 69. Death of 
Feroees, in an expedition Against the white 
Hans, 101. Reyiew of the reigns of Ca- 
bades and bis son Cbpsroes, 220. Anarchy 
of, after the death of Chosroes II. v. 498. 
Ecclesiastieal history of, vi. 58. 

— — — invasion of, by the caliph Aba- 
beker, vi. 354. Battle of Cadesia, 355. 
Sack of Gtesiphon, 357. Conquest of, by 
tbe Saracens, 360. The Magian religion 
supplanted by Mahometism, 448. The 
power of the Arabs crushed by the dy- 
nasty of the Bowides, 514. Persia sub- 
dued by tbe Turks, vii. 181. 

Persia,^onqnest of, by the Moguls, Tiii. 
43. By Tamerlane, 79. 

Pertinax, his character and exaltation to 
the imperial throne, i. 114. His funeral 
and apotheosis, 136. 

Pescennins Niger, governor of Syria, 
fliSSttmes tbe imperial dignity on the death 
of Pertinax, i. 130. 

Peta?ius, character of his Dogmata 
Theotogica, vi. 1, note. 

Peter, brother of the eastern emperor 
Maurice, his injurious treatment of the 
4^tizens of Azimuntium, and flight from 
tltence, V. 459. 

Peter I. czar of Russia, his conduct to- 
wards his son, contrasted with that of Con- 
stantine the Great, ii. 354. 

Peter of Arragon, assumes the kingdom 
of Sicily, vil. 459. 

Peter, Barlholemy, his miraculous dis- 
ooirery of the hoiy lance, vii. 264. His 
strange death, ^66, 

Peter, of Courtenay, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, yii. 405. 

Peter the hermit, his character and 
scheme to recover tbe Holy Land from 
the infidels, vii. 212. Leads the first cru- 
saders, 229. Failure of his zeal, 263. 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Per- 
sians, T. 244. Is besieged by tbe Ro- 
mans, 245. Is demolished, 247. 

Petrarch, his studies and. literary cha- 
racter, viii. 161. And history, 307. His 
account of the ruin of the ancient buildings 
of Rome, 374. 

Pfeffel, character of his history of Ger- 
many, vi. 244, note. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the 
Roman legion, i. 15.. 

Pharamond, tbe actions, and foundation 
of the French monarchy by him, of doubt- 
ful authority, iv. 161. 

Pharas, commands the Hernli, in the 
African war, under Belisarius,' v. 121. Pur- 
sues Gelimer, 139. His letter to Gelimer^ 
140. 

Pharisees, account of that sect amon^ 
the Jews, ii. 135. 
Phasisi river, its coarse described , v. 296. 



Pheasant, derivation of the name of that 
bird, V. 237. 

Philelphus, Francis, his character of the 
Greek language of Constantinople, viii.157. 

Philip I. of France, his limited dignity 
and power, vii. 217. 

Philip Augustus, of France, engages Jfa 
tho third crusade, vii. 314. 

Philip, praetorian prefect nnder the third 
Gordian, raised to the empire on his 
death, i. 225. Was a favourite of the 
Christians, ii. 243. 

Philip, praetorian prefect of Constanti- 
nople, conveys the bishop Paul into ba- 
nishment clandestinely, iii. 66» 

Philippicns, emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 102. 

Philippopolis taken and sacked by the 
Goths, i. 290. 

Philo, a character of his works, iii. 9* 

Philosophy, Grecian, review of the va- 
rious sects of, i. 35. 

Phineus, the situation of his palace, ii. 
278. 

Phocaea is settled by Genoese, who 
trade in alum, viil. 112. 

Phocas, a centurion, is chosen emperor 
by the disaffected troops of the eastern 
empire, v. 463. Murders the emperor 
Maurice and his children, 465. His cha- 
racter, 467. His fall and death, 470. 

Phoenicia described, i. 29* 

Pholins, tbe son of Antonina, distin- 
guishes himself at tbe siege of Naples, v. 
193. Is exiled, 195. Betrays his mo- 
ther's vices to Belisarius, 196? Turns 
monk, 197. 

tbe patrician, kills himself to 

escape the persecution of Justinian, vi. 46. 
' patriarch of Constantinople, 

character of his library, vii. 48. His 
quarrel with the pope of Rome, 336. 

Phranza, George, the Greek historian, 
some account of, viii. 137, note. His em- 
bassies, 201. His fate on the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, 244. 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that 
province, vii. 212, note. 

Pigmies of Africa, ancient fabulous ac- 
count of, iii. 295. 

Pilate, Pontius, his testimony in favour 
of Jesus Christ, much improved by tho 
primitive fathers, ii. 238. 

Pilpa/s fables, history and character of, 
V. 226. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manfactared 
from the threads span by this fish, by the 
Romans, V. 68. 

Pipa, a princess of the Marcoraanni» 
espoused by the emperor Gallienns, i. 305. 

Piso, Calphurnins, one of the competi- 
tors against Gallienns, his illustrious fa- 
mily and character, i. 325. 

Pityus, the* city of, destroyed by the 
Goths, i. 3D9. 
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PlaQidia, di^iigliter of Theodosios the 
Great, her history and marriage with Adpl- 
phns king of- the Gr<^ths, !▼. i4i2. Is in- 
jvrioasly treated by' the usurper lingerie, 
after the death of her hasband, 157* Her 
marriage with Constantins, and retreat to 
Cktnstantinople, 213, 214. Her adn^inis- 
tration in the west, as guardian of ])er son 
ihe emperor Yalentinian III. 217. History 
of her daughter Hoaoria, 284. fter death 
9nd burial, 310, note. 

Plague, origin and nature ^of ^his dis- 
ease, T. 310. Great extent and lofig du- 
ration of that in the reign of Ju^tiifian, 
314. 

.Plato, his theologiotd system, iii. 7. Is 
reo^ived by the Alexandrian ^ews, 9. Andi 
cxjponnded by St. John theerangeiist, 10. 
the theological system of the emperor 
Julian, 127. 

Platonic philosophy introduced iipto 
Italy, viii. 170. 

Platonists, new, an account of, ii* p2. 
Unite with the heathen priests to opppse 
the Christians, 251. 

Plantianns, prsetorian j^refect under the 
emperor Seyerns, his history, i. 146. 

Pleh^]ans af Rome, s/bste fund idiaracter 
of, 4. 103. 

Pliny the Younger, examination of bis 
' conduct towards ^e €hristi.ans, ju. 218. 

Poet-laureat, a ri^ict^loas appointip^t, 
Tiii. 308, note. 

.Poggius, his refieotiona on the ruin of 
ancient Rome, v^i. 339*-. 

Poitiers, battle of, between Clevis k|ng 
of the Pranks and Alario king of th9 
Gotbs, !▼. 449. 

Pottenaia, battle of, between StiHoho the 
Roman general and Alario the Goth', iw. 
45. ■■ ■ 

Polytheism of the Romafis, its origin 
and effects, i. 34. Bow accounted for f>j 
the primitive Christians, ii. 127^ Scep- 
tidsm of the people at th^ ^me of the pub- 
HcaUon of Christianity, i75. Tl^e' Chris- 
tians, why more odious to the Pagans ^o 
the jews, 197. 

- the ruin of, si^^^ended by 
the divisions among Christifiifi, ^i. 77. 
Theological system of the e|q;»eror ju^i^n, 

127. . . ■ ■ ': ' ~ ' 

— — review of tte |?agan eccle- 
nastical establishment, jii. 456. R^riyal 
of, by the Christian monks, 483. 

Pompeianus, prefpct of Roi)ie, profipaes 
to drive Alario trom the yftfii ^y sp^ls. 
It. 113. 

Pompeianns Rniioiut, general unc^er 
Haxentius, defeated and lulled* 1|| Con- 
•tantine the Groat, liL 8^* 

JPompey, his disoretionitl ex^roij^ of 
power during his command in the ^]a»\, i. 
74. Ipcrease of the tributes of Asia, by 
his conquests, 188. 



Pontiffs, Pflgan, .t||e^ juriff^ip^oii, in. 

.Pontifex M|a.imns«in Pagnp Rtaxw, hy 
whom that office was ex^i^q^, ii. 475. 
. Popes of RajfM, ibe '.growth .of ibeir 
power, vi. 1 85. .Reirolt,«f,;fro«i ^ Greek, 
emperors, 190. Qrigin.of their temporal 
dominion, .203. PuUicfitijifn .of .the.decre? 
tals, apd.of the fifttitiopa^enaUon of Con- 
stantine the Great, 206. An^orjty ffif the 
Qerman emptors in .thqir eli^otien, 231. 
Violent distraotions }n ikm ^loptioii, 233. 

^ foundation of .tbe^ atUwfilty at 

BA^ie, viii. 261. Their ipoi^.pf eleetioA 
settled, SI90!, ^chispn jn thepupaogr^ 338. 
They acquire . the absoliiiie d<iMiato* of 
^m^f 359. Tho ep<^Q«ijiatio«kl gojr;em- 
ment, 355. 

Po.p«1a|i<»i of Rome, .a,ciwpot«tiQn of, 
i.v.iP8. 

Porcaro, Stephen, .Mb .oonqpsraej at 
Rome, TJii. 350» 

' Posthi«m.ua» the JSLmva gp^fstaX .w4m 
the emperor Gailienus, 4f(|pJP4#Ganl.a9iDit 
the inonnio9f Of thePrai^, i« 302. la 
killed by his mutinous troops, 353» 

Power, jabsolutf}, the e^ei^cMO jrf, how 
cl|C)ck>d, vi4. 32* 

ffffi^i of 1^ sapwd h€4oh|kniJlnBr«WHder 
Constantino the Great, his o#oe, M. 323. . 

Prefespjta of Romo ind C^sUntinople, 
aqd§r.l^ emporora* ilw najww 4ii Hudr 
offices, ii. 306. The #ce r«jiif«d At 
Itpme, yiii. J77. 

Pretextatos, prefect of ^mo i^iidor Va?^ 
lentinj^n, bi§ /phanoter, iii. 270. 
r ^rsBtpcMtf) ba|i^.i» in the Ron»n prmj,f 
an account of, i. 122. Jk9j Mil thf em- 
piro of Ron^e by public anptioii, 125. Are 
disgraced by the emperpr Severiia, 136« 
4 fK»w oatahUahmopt of thffB», 145. An- 
*i>Orlty of the prwtorijin pre^t, 146. Are 
xoAoood, thoir pririlog^a «hplialied, and 
their plaoo jjipplijed, kj the J^iwi and 
Hercul^ans, M- 3^. Their defporyile ^ou- 
ragi9 mider StaiLonMua, 86. / Are iqlallj 
suppressed .hy^C^natantine the IJIreat, 89. 

Prs^tonai) profeot, reyoiotioM of this 

o^e wdor .^»^ empprors, ji; 30^. - Their 

ffififitiqoa^hei H hooame aotvilf]tffiq«,3Q5. 

.Praetors of Rome, the nature »nd toadea* 

cy. oC their ediota oKpIained, t. 3^ . . 

Preaching, a form of doVQtioQ unkAowa 
ip tho tpmploa of P^gamro, U. 489. lUae 
and abuse of, 490. 

Prede#tin«tion, iniuoBOfi of ibo doolrine 
of, 41) thfi^Samcew and Tnrka, vi. 3P64 
' Presbyters, among, the primitive Chri»t 
thins, iho office explained, ii. lo8. 

P»est«r-, Jqhn, pvlgili of thp 
stQiaeftOOOQemuig, «}.:6j|. . 

Priests, no distinct order of men i 
Uio anoiont Pagnns^ ii; 174* 473* 
' Priestley, Dr. the ultimate ta^eacy ol 
h|^ ^ioiona pojntod Qat^Til«-73, qote. 
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^fkb^geiiUpil'e/tbe prerogative of, ^n- barUal epinobpacj, 'and violent desth/Tl. 

kDownHo tie RbmaD law, ?. S67. 59- 

-Prince of the waters in Persia, his office , Protestairta, their ' resistance of opprea- 

t.-€f4,D0te.. sioD, not consistent with the prfiotSoe of 

Prisoilliah, biiAtop of Avila in Spain^ fs, the prhnHiVe Chnstians, ii. 453. Ptopor- 

with'Bis followers, pat to death'for heresy, tion of their nmnber to that of ^e Catho- 

iii. 414. lies, in Prance, at )lieheginnin|f' of the lait 

PriscQs, the historian, his conyefsation centary, 456,- note, Estimate of their re^ 

with a captive Greek, in the camp of Attila, formation of poperyi vii. 70. 

iv. S53. nis chanoter, 260, note. Protosebaatos, import of that title in the 

Prisons, the Greek general, his sncoesses ^^^f^ «mpir^, vii. 20. 

ajjpdhat the Aval's, v.. 460. Proverbs, t}ie book of, whj not likely to 

Proba, widow of die prefect Petrbnins, be the prodnciion of king; Solomon, t. 14^, 

her flight from the sack of Rome by Alario, noie. 

iv.lSS. 'Provinces of ihe 'Roman empire descri- 

Probns assumes the imperial dieniCj in bed, i. 22. Distinction .between liatin and 

deposition to Floriaaas, i. 362. His cha- Greek provinces, '44. Aoeoont of ^e'tri- 



rac^r and history, 383. 

Probns, prsetoriah prefi^ct of Ulyrionm, 
preserves Sirminm from the Qnadi, iii. 
309. 

Probns, Sieorins, his embassy from the 
^peror Diocletian to Narsei king of Per- 
tfa, ii. 29. 

Procida, John of, iiisffgates the revolt bf 
l^tiily ifrom John of Anjon, vS. 459. 

Produa, story of'his extraordinary tira- nistration, iv, 
sen mirror, v. &. brother, 103. 



bqtes received fro|n, 188. Their nonfber 
mid government ut^ *ifae seat of empire 
was removed to Constantinople,' ii. 310. 

Pmsa, conqaest of, by the Ottomans, viii. 
55. 

Prussia, emigration of the Goths to, 1. 
285. 

Pnlcheria, aister of die emperor Theodo- 

sios the Yonnger, her oharaeter'and admi- 

201. Her lessons to her 

Qer contests widi the em- 



Proclns, the l^atonio philosopher of press Enddcia, 207. I9 proclaimed ^m? 



Atliens, his superstition, t. 110. 

ProooAsnIs of Asia, Achaia, and Aliica, 
their office, ii. 309* 

Proeopia, wife of the Greek emperor 
Michael I. her martial inclinations, vi. 112. 

Prqoopins, his history and^voltagainst 
Talens emperor of tiie east,, lii. 247. Is 
reduced, and put to dek^h, 252. £Bs no- 
count of the testament of the emperor Ar^- 
oadius,, IV. 198. Hia account of Britain, 
495. Character of his historic, v., 44. 
Accept the oi&ce of secretaij under Beli- 
aarins, 1}^. Hia defence of the Roman 
archers, 121. Bis aoooiint of the deso- 
lation of the African province by war, 261. 

ProcuHans, origin of the sect of, in the 
Roman civil law, v. 335. 

PrDCulns, his extriwrdinary charaoier. 



press of the east, on the death of Theodo- 
sius, 272. Her death and canonization. 
347. . ' .'.■.' 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the 
anoienta, ht snrpaasad by the- modern dia^ 
oovery of cochineal* v. 65, note. 

Quadi« the inrpada of, pmAsfaed liy tbo 
emperor Constantiqs, ii. 414. Heveage 
th^ treacherons murder of their Hng Oa^ 
biniiis, iii. 308. 

(Question, criminal, bow exercised under 
the Roman emperors, ii. 330. 

Questor, historical review of thia office, 
ii. 325. 

Qaintilian brothers, Maximns and Con- 
dianos, their history, i. 103. 
Quintitius,^ brother of the eiraperor Clan* 
and his rebellion against Probus in Gaul, dius. Ids ineffeotnal. effort to succeed him, 
i. 394. . i. 342. 

PhKligiea in ancient )^isiory, a plnloso- Qui'ntns Curtius, an attempt to decade 
phlcal tesolotion of, Ii. 463. the age in which he wi^ote, 1. 223, note. 

Promises, under whit, circnmsiancea Quiritea, the effect of that word when 
the Roman law enforced the fulfllment of, opposed to soldiers, i. 184, note. 
V. 374. Radagaiaus, king of \he Gotba, hiaHfler- 

Promoius, master^geheriil of the infantry midable invasion of Italy, iv. 56. His sa- 
onder Theodosius, is rhihed tty the enmity vage cbnracter, 59. la reduced by Sti- 
of ^ttflnos, iv. 3. li<£o, and put to death, 61. 

, Property,, pnrsbhal, the origin 6^, v. lUdi'ger, king of the Varni, eoinpelied 

364. Upw ascer^hied by the Roman laws, to fulfil hia matrimonial obligatioM, by a 

365. Testanientary dispositions of, how British heroine, iv. 496. 

imrodnced, 3^9. ' Ramadan, the month of, how observed 

Prophets, their ofllc'e among the p^imi- by the Turks, vi. 289. 

tive Christians, it. 157; Rando, a chieftain of the Alemanaiy \m 

Propontla described , 11. 281 . unprovoked attack of ]!iIogttntiacum4ii*274. 

Proterios, patriarch of -Alexandria, his Ravenna, the ancient oity of, described. 
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iv. 62. The emperor Honorios fines his joys sapreme power voder cover of the 

residence there, 53. InTasion of, hy a name of the emperor Libias Sevenis, 342.* 

Greek fleet, vi. 191. Is taken by the Marries the daughter of the emperor Ad- 

Lombards, and recovered by the Vene- themias, 350. Sacks Home, and kills An- 

tiaos, 196. Final conquest o'', by the themios, 367. His death, ibid, 

liombards, ibid. The exarchate of, be- Rienzi, Nicholas di, his birth, character. 



stowed by Pepin on the pope, 203. 

Raymond ofThouloase,the cn]sader,his 
character, vii. 236. His route to Con- 
stantinople, 243. His bold behaviour there, 
248. 

Raymond^ count of Tripoli, betrays Je- 



and history, viii. .^11. 

Roads, Roman, the ooostmcUon and 
great extent of, i. 59. 

Robert of Courtenay^ emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vii. 406* 

ooant of Flanders, his character 



rnsalem into the hands of Saladin, vii. 308. and engagement in the first crusade, vii. 
Raynal, abb^, mistaken in asserting that 235. 



Constantino the Great suppressed Pagan 
worship, iii. 73. 

Rebels, who' the most inveterate of, 
vii. 62. 

Recared, the first Catholic king of Spain, 
. converts his Gothic subjects, iv. 423. 

Reformation from Popery, the amount 



duke of Normandy, his eha- 



racter and engagement in the first crusade, 
vii. 235. Recalled by the censures of the 
church, 263. 

Roderic, the Gothic king of Spain, bis 
defeat and death by Tarik the Arab, vi. 434. 
Rodugune, probable origin of her cha- 
of, estimated, vii. 70. A secret reformation racter« in Rowe*8 Royal Convert, iv. 496, 
still working in the reformed cliurcbes, 72. note. 

Reindeer, this animal driven northward Roger, count of Sicily, his exploits, and 
by the improvement of climate ifrom culti- conquest of that island, vii. 136* 

vation, i. 253. son of the former, the first king 

Relics, the worship of, introduced by of Sicily, vii. 156. His military achieve- 
the monks, iii. 479. A valuable cargo of, -ments in Africa and Greece, 159. 

imported from Constantinople by Louis de Flor, engages as an auxiliary 

IX. of France, vii. 413. in t|ie service of the Greek emperor Andro- 

Remigius, bishop of RheimSj converts nicus, vii. 461. His assassination, 463. 



Clovis king of the Franks, iv. 437. 

Repentance, its high esteem, and exten- 
sive operation, among the primitive Chris- 
tians, ii. 147. 

Resurrection, general, the Mahometan 
doctrine of, vi. 290. 

Retiarius, the mode of his conduct with 



Romanos I. Lecapenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 129. 

Romanns II. emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 131. 

Romanus III. Argyrus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 138. 

Romanos IV. Diogenes, emperor of Con- 



tbe secntor, in the Roman amphitheatre, stantinople, vi. 144. Is defeated and taken 
i. 112. prisoner by the Turkish sultan Alp Arslan, 

Revenues of the primitive church, how vii. 192. His treatment, deliverance, and 
distributed, ii. 168. 484. Of the Roman death, 193. 
empire, when removed to Constantinople, 
a review of, ii. 333. 
. Rbsetenro, city of, its situation, ii. 283. 

Rhselia described, i. 26. 

Rbazates, the Persian general, defeated 



count, governor of Afr^a, his 
corrupt administration, iii. 288. 

governor of Bo^ra, betrays it 

to the Saracens, vi. 369. 

Rome, the three periods of its decline 

and killed by the emperor Heraclius, v. pointed out, i. preface. Its prosperous 

494. circumstances in the second century, 1. 

Rhetoric, the study of, congenial to a The principal conquests of, achieved under 

popular state, v. 106. the republic, 2. Conquests under theem- 

Rbine, the banks of, fortified by the em- perors, 4. Military establishment of the 



peror Valentinian^ iii. ^76* 

. Rhodes, account of the colossus of, vi. 

398. The knights of, viii. 58. 



emperors, 10. Naval force of the empire, 

21. View of the provinces of the empire, 

22. Its general extent, 32. Tlie union and 



Richard T. of England, engages in the internal prosperity of the empire, in the 
third crusade, vii. 315. Bestows the island age of^he Antonines, accounted for, 33. 
of Cyprus on tbe house of Lusignan, 343. Treatment of the provinces^ 41. Benefits 
,|Ii8 reply to the exhortations of Folk of included in the freedom of the city, 43. 
Neuilly, 347. Distinction between th^ Latin and Greek 

Richard, monk of Cirencester, his lite- provinces, 44. Prevalence of the Greek, 
rary character, i v. 165, note. . 'as a scientific language, 46. Numbers and 

. Ricimer, count, his history, iv. 329. condition of the Roman slaves, ibid; Po- 
f^ermits Majoriao to assume tbe imperial polousness of the empire, 50. Unity and 
digoity in the western empire, pS^, Bn- power of the government, ibid. Mooa« 
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meats of Roman arohiteotDre, 51. The 
Roman majpiificenoe chiefly displajed in 

, public bnildings, 55. Principal cities in the 
empire, 57. Public roads,59.Greaiimprore- 
nienta of agricnltare in the western countries 
of the empire, 61. Arts of luxury, 63. 
Commerce with tbe>east, 64. Contempo- 
rary representation of the prosperity of the 
empire, 66* Decline of courage and ge- 
nius, 67, 68. Review of public affairs 
after the battle of Actium, 70. The impe- 
rial power and dignity confirmed to Au- 
gnstos by the senate, 72. The ? arious 
characters and powers vested in the em- 
peror, 76; General idea of the imperial 
sjstem, 80. Abortive attempt of the se- 
nate to resume its rights after the murder 
of Caligula, 85. The emperors associate 
their intended successors to power, 87. 
The most happy period in the Roman his- 
tory pointed out, 93. Their peculiar misery 
under their tyrants, 94. The empire pub- 
licly sold by auction by the prtetorian 
guards, 125. Civil wars of the Rqmans, 
how generally decided, 140. When the 
army first received regular pay, 187. How 
the citizens were relieved from taxation, 
ibid. General estimate of the Roman re- 
venue from the provinces, 190. Miseries 
flowing from the succession to the empire 
being elective, 198. A summary review of 
the Roman history, 229. Recapitulation 
of the war with Parthia, 242. Invasion 
of the provinces by the Goths, 289. The 

^ office of censor revived by the eipperor 
Decius, 291. Peace purchased of the 
Goths, 295. The emperb|r Valerian taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, 317. 
The popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
of Rome investigated, 323. Famine and pes- 
tilence throughout the empire, 331. The 
cit jT fortified against the inroads of the Ale- 
manni, 351 . Remarks on the alleged sedi- 
tion of the officers of the mint under Anre- 
lian, 368. Observations on the peacefol in- 
terregnum after the death of Aurelian,S73. 
Colonies of barbarians introduced into the 
provinces by Probas, 390. Exhibition of 
the public games by Carinas, 403. Treaty 
of peace between the Persians and the Ro- 
mans, ii. 30. The last triumph celebrated 
at Rome, 33. How the imperial courts 
came to be transferred to Milan and Nico- 
media, 34. The praetorian bands super- 
seded by the Jovian and Herculean guards, 

36. The power of the senate annihilated, 

37, Four divisions of the empire under 
four conjunct princes, 41. Their expen- 
sive establishments call for more burden- 
some taxes, 42« Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian abdicate the empire, 43. Six empe- 
rors existing at one time, 70. The senate 
and people apply to Constantino to deliver 
them from the tyranny of MaXentins, 78. 
Constantino enters the city victorious, 87. 



Laws of CoBslaAtinei 99. Constantine re* 
mains sole emperor, 109. History of the 
progress and establishment of Christianity, 
110. Pretensions of the bishop of Rome, 
whence deduced, 163. State of the ohnrcli 
at Rome at the time of the persecution by 
Nero, 181. Narrative of the fire of Rome» 
in the reign of Nero, 209. The Christiana 
persecuted as the incendiaries, 210. The 
memorable edicts of Diocletian and his 
associates against the Christians, 255. 

Rome, account of the bnilding> and es- 
^tablishment of the rival city of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 278. New forms of administra- 
tion established there, 296. Division of 
the empire among the sons of Constan- 
tine, 370. Establishment of Christiapity 
as the national religion, 475. Tumults 
excited by the rival bishops, Liberius and 
Felix, iii. 63. Paganism restored by Ju- 
lian, 135. J^nd Christianity bj Jovian, 
235. The empire divided into the east, 
and west, by the emperor Valentiniau, 
246. Civil institutions of Yalentinian, 
258. The crafty avarice of the clergy re- 
strained bj Valentiniau, 267. Bloody 
contest of Damasus and Ursinus for the 
bishoprick of Rome, 269. Great earth- 
quake, 314- 

" — , the emperor Theodosius visits 
the city, iii* 429. Inquiry into the cause 
of the corruption of morals in his reign, 
453. Review of the Pagan establishment, 
456. The Pagan religion renounced by 
the senate, 462. Sacrifices prohibited, 
464. Th^Pagan religion prohibited, 472. 
Triumph of Honorius and Sttlicho over 
Alario the Goth, iv. 50. Alario encamps 
under the walls of the city, 86. Retrospect 
of the state of the city when besieged by 
Hannibal, 87. Wealth of the nobles and 
magnificence of the city, 91* Character 
of the nobles of, by Ammianus Maroellinus, 
95. State and character of the common 
people, 102. Public distributions of bread* 
&c. 104. Public baths, 105« Games and 
spectacles, 106. Attempts to ascertain 
the population of the city, 108. The citi- 
zens sufier by famine, 111. Plague, 112. 
The retreat of Alario purchased by a ran- 
som, 114. Is again besieged by Alaric, 
121. The senate unites with him in elect- 
ing Attains emperor, 122. The city sei- 
zed by Alaric, and plundered, 126. Com- 
parison between this event and the sack 
of Rome by the emperor Charles V. 134, 
Alario quits Rome and ravages Italy» 
136. Laws passed for the relief of Rome 
and Italy, 145. Triumph of Honorius for 
the reduction of Spitin by Willia, 159. Is 
preserved from the hands of Attila by a 
ransom, 305. Indications of the rain of 
the empire, at the death of Valentiniau I CL 
313. Sack of the city by Genseric king 
of the Vandals, 319. The pnblic buildiiigf 
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of MMorifti, S87. dB ia«k«d<tagfliti bytHe 
ptttiiBitn iUeitt4r,-M7. Aii|;ttltiilff8, the 
lttrt>«ttpttr«r-Of fbe'Wd^jt, 870. T|ie detmy 
4ff >tfte iHMitt i^rit rMnavk^, 977. His- 

MMl 'obikji^atidBs 'on Hie Mstory of the 

iRotee, Stilly eoHqoered hpf Tbe»AoHc 
lhi» OMiN>^«tb, >. 10. ProBpei^ty of ^ the 
oitj tAder his pitertMeM, 'SS. AdMmit 
of the ' fbdr •fivetims In 'the ^ire«», '55. 
FInf iklti^eddetioii of silk anrt^ng ^fbe 'R6. 
Bftms, <$«. 'The dffiee oToonsal Bepl^r^Mied 
by JfrtfidiftB, lis. The eity reeefVen Bie- 
lisariin,165. fiiegto'of.liylbe GodM^iae. 
Bist^Bhfbl iKiege «f, by ToHU the Gdtb, 
268. Ib takeo, «71. Is tecfrterffA by 
BeKsflrtm, '«74. IsegaSnlefe^ by <Fb6}a, 
279. Is taken b*^ Yhe eaiMreih Nairise», 
988. BxlioolfOB of fhe Aettate, ibid. The 
4^y degfraded to Ihe seeond rank aufler 
the exarchs of Rareana, 29^. A rtfvietv 
of the Roman laws, 314. Extent of tlie 
datchy of, ander the eacarcbs of fUvemrti, 
419. Miserable atate of the city, 4f 8. 
Pontifieate of Gregory liieSreat, 4SS. 
' >' ■ " ■ ' M flie goverameiit of the eity *ew- 
modelled onder the popes, after their i^erefft 
from the Greek emperors, vi. T93. fs -at- 
tack^ by the Lombards, and delrrered by 
king Pepin, 196. Vhe oiioe aaod tahk df 
eiair^r8ai»dp«tl4eilaDa«ip1iuBed,'fM. de- 
ception of CMrlemagne by pope Adrian^., 
203. Gri^n «f the temporat po^er ^f the 
pepes, 2^. lilbdto of ekkAhii^ a pOfpe, ^^. 
i» laeiHKwd )»y tte Saraoeita^ 498. Prtis- 
perofis pontificate of Leo IV., 499. I« %e- 
sieged and taken by we empei'otr 'i^My 
m., tii. 151. GrfeA p«ut of tht «ity l^rnl 
by Robert Gtusoard, in the caoie^f pope 
flfregfory Vlli, 158. 

- — the histoid Of, feBottted, After Ibe 
oaptnte of CoiisUoitiiiot^le hj the iTark^, 
fHit 958. xjhmCT %nd Gefnan em^Mirdra 
of, 259. Authrtrit^ of the pope*, 261. 
Restoiratfon of the repnbliean fortti 6fgo- 
tetBriient, 2t4. Offiee of Bemtor, 379. 
Wai-s'a^lnst the'iieighbotiring oitietf^ 287. 
Itisllnifionof fble jnbit^, 297. HeVofHilfon 
in rtte city, by the tHbvne Riensi, 312. 
Oa!«Mitte» flbWidf^ freak fh^ istM»m of 8xe 
Papacy, 340. Stahttes a«rd g^renMnent df 
the dty, 2l48. Prtrcato's ^aiplrtWy) S.50; 
The eeolesiaslieal gOTOriltaeiit of; ^5. 
Reflecfioiis of Poggiiia <Mi the n\t 6f thb 
eity, 358. Fbnr pHocij^tf ^tisd»ofiti» rain 
specified, 862. The G^fit^m of Tittts,^ 
37>t. ResiWrattdH *Ad bmahiehteir of tUb 
6Hyi 382. 

RoMlda, Ae betrayer 6f Vnm ttt fhe 
Avafs, ier ortiel trteatiii«nt hf thWn, t. 
478. 

ttos^iUdiid, daoghter df Oemimtuid Idng 
of the Gepidse, her marriage ^th Atboiii 



king of the h&ttbtttA, t. 999. Cbns^res' 
his niifrd^, 407. 'Her Hight «Hd deilh, 
409. 

R»tim,^eSe1joitiin%iagA<ta of, ffllJHMd, 
^i. 202. 

RodtMk, Olans, smAttary^aMd^eot 
of tlie)Af^gahieRt<fav%ih Adailii£a,S.'296. 

Hulinds, 'the tfOdfidlHitiil 'ftlhist^r of Ibe 
ei«q^rOr TbiSWitoibB tke'Ofeat, itimldiifteB 
Mb enietly agaiABt TheWNdoniba, iii. 438. 
Hhi 'tibttracter and 'MdttiniBfHitittD, it. t. 
Hi«de*lb, 17. 

RagilaBihe KQn,.hiB'»aUftllieiirinfito- 
gary,Jr. 239. 

Utiiiio ctiara^lerii, dielittti^tifty of, traced, 
i.'256,'n(Me. 

IttMia, ori^B off <the ttoiMtftSiy'Of, tit. 
92. <G«bgir«^yimd1¥Adedf,95. fhivA 
expedili«ba df the flbs'sivns agahiiit Gcta- 
sttmnapt^ 98. R^igh of the ozar S#a. 
i^^HWB, ixn. The iRortskds ^ont^rtdd to 
ehristtttiiity, 106. U cdtfqAered by fthe 
Moguls, viii. ^5. 

IttfMan, a Persiin li<iMeman, a sayitfgr «f 
t^B, e^tpressiv^ of the 'dtftig«r of HvtUg 
iMderd>ite{»ott,!.95. 

ftflftilitas, Mb obaraotet bf (he noldn of 
C8prarth,lv.«4. 

l^idiellSaB tie hereBllirch, faSs opihi^s 
flfftertifWd iftdopted by Mb ablagonist> iif . 
116. ^B^FoetHney>fflieTirlhlty,19. The 
MbwRlMs n^iie ^vfth Hie Trithem^ i» ibe' 
cMiacil bf llibb %6 ttftifpt>it%T the Arfins, 
22. • 

^bihn|», tiiehr teti^MiOiaical tnythblogy, 
i4;270. 

Sabktiim bbtaintt llie tibliimind ttf the 
e«M«Hl prot&eto ttoisi Gi^sUbtSlHi, H. 
426. 

Subidiaii, gMitotid ^6ie «hM, ia defeated 
by tl]«N>aorit}'dib GBtrogoHi, kiii^ of Thdy, 
r. IB. 

^biabMia, tunffin of fhe jieet of, la the 
Bomtm bitil htw, t. 335. 

daddttee^/aobbant of M% aebt «mong 
^ Jette, ii. 135. 

Sutaditt, hib birth, {irbmotiaib, hbd tiha- 
ril6t«r, vii. 304. GonqiJMrs thb kitfig^ttan of 
Jeiitsltl^^ 810* His fneir^oltiid siege of 
tyre, M2. Bf^^t df Ac)re/3l^. His ne- 
l^tMHtbiM •M^lh Kibhard I. of Bhglaiid,318. 
HItt dektii, 319. 

0ft«»iiii, aecdbttl df lie uedicil s6h6d 
of, til. 13«. 

SMlb tawfe, MSt^l t^, tV. 494. 

Smaftt, th#p^«fect ahd fHetid of thb em- 
pA^h JoYiaa^ deeliHes thb dffe^ ^ (he di&- 
d6te Ml m dbath> iH. 2^. D^dines It 
ag^iliotfthbd%l<fli^Joviib>,241. I^ fe- 
tidil«d'i«l his eibpfojr^nt Vyr^fte ^^i* 
yid«hliiliiih, 345.' 

Si^ff^, thb hii^tdHan; hf WlAit fkMk ^e 
raided h)^ pblhee dn thb QbiHnal Idtl, i¥. 
I3t, UdM. 
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cleti«ii,.4Morilied, ii..^. 

. JgMt}»Q»i bU MOoniit of .ihe/di«tmi»4uid 
i:f|)e)ik>ii^f jtbe JBagaodB» i^* 8l4^*te. 

.^Wiicks» the Stutwmn jAfuuif of,vA. 
513. 

SMOi^itw* pMiMiitioa Mod. .ei^iMtioii 
ofj by itbe .oMfMror Jastinkn,. vi. '4r. 

to Co|iAt|«tiDoia«, Ui. 47d» 460. 

«8%ppr,Juiig.Af Eci^ pmooBM/theH*- 
UMHUoaUpD of ChMToes king of .Araimw, 
«|d. Misef tbB oQOBlry., i. 517. Oefwto 
tbo empcaror V«Maii, aud.takM him* fn- 
ipner, ibid. ^ShDte.iipi)|suidtti a»«aooeMor 
If^ Valeriaii in .the lUmao empire, 318. 
(fwimoBm SynOy^ilioia, aiiACSeppMloeift, 
319. Hia death, 361. 

Sapcir ,lhe ma ipriikwumir, ie .ewwaed 
king of Penia Wsfor^hii Jintb, iii. 371. 
His obanoter and eirijr ihewism, And. 
QiMMMw the «Mlein4»anviMBs of the Ro- 
i^HB eni|M»e,|74. Jli^tlU of Ain|«rar«S«>Mt 
tlie jempw Comtenlrai, Ibid. Hm sen 
farntollj kiUed hj Conetaotiai, 376. Hie 
•oTOftl nttenpto «n.Ni|(ibtti,ihid. @en- 
dades > tmee piA Conetin(rinB,i78. Bis 
hnnghtj propoiilione .to Conatandns, 418. 
Invades Mesopotamia, 4Si. Redooee 
Aflpid*. 484. Betarns hone, ibid. His 
pefMseM 99«rtiiMii to the emperor Joiian, 
iii. 176. I^ QoastenMition at the s«e- 
oesses of Jalian, 207. Harasses Ihe Mtreirt 
offtheiUiiiaae, 818. His Inaly with the Britain hy, ie84. 
eippesor Joviao, 883. His redaetion of Soythiaos, this 
Arvuwia, nod dentb, 896. 808. 

Ssneea/nttioos definitions ef that ap- 
poUfiti«B» Ti. 888, Hite. 

^amoevs, aaooassaoBs of the oaHpfasof, 
vi. 331. Their rapid oonqaeets, 368. 
Coa^ofislt of Parsin, 868. Siege of Da- 
n|«8P«V»369. Battle of Y^MMil^ and eon- 
qnest of Syria, 386. Of Egypt, 399. In- klHod in tho hatHe of Hadrianople^ S67< 

YUmw of Afi^, 4ltf. a&iK military Sebastum, the brothier of the nsai 

character, vii. 38. 
Sisrhar, the Fessian geaeral, joms the 

Avars in besuftging Copstantioople, ▼. 489. 

Iler^ts to the emperor Jlaraellas, 498. 
Sardinia, expulsion of the Vandals from, 

hj Hareellinns, iv, 354. Is ooaaoewd by 

!K|i|io« the hrplher of CMimer hiiig of the 

Vandals, ▼. 133. Is surrenderad to BeU- 

saiias, 137. 
■ Sannat^s, m^mopable defeat of, by the 

emperor Caias, i. 390. T%eir manneM 

dMcribed, U. 3h8. Bnef hialoiy of, S6l 

They apply to Constaotine the Great Ibr 

alliance againat the Goths, 368. Are 

expelled their ooontry by the Liaugantee, 

3^. Ann rMtoted by Codstiattos, 417. 
SaTaganmanefs, ahrief Wew of, t. 860. 

A^ itfore nailSBrm thae ^ost of dviliMNd 
I, iii. 317. 



.at llaaaoaa, ar. 77. laaalli 

Aiaiic,^od*tyieaaianavlh»aa(ekingoCBome, 
146.. U kiUod tbv >Adoiphaa Jdog of *e 

jjatnwisms, nme «of the oom|>e t i>s w'| a r 
empiff«iag«kist.ClaU)faBas, ^»«o b i ei 'f »lkwi 
<Vi>hisJBimatitnae,f 1.1886. 

JktiniuM*,UeBtoaaBt nndenllm emperor 
P^aahasiia the eaa^|iaidailren>itflo •abellion 
hf hitf .tioops, i. 1393. 

<SasonB,«noieaA, aBiaeooant4tf/lii.>878. 
Their pinrtioal«oafedaration8,<8?9. ffhtfir 
inf as&Ana qfrQanljoheekod^ the Ralnofla, 
880. /Uosr ooameatad to<3hiMtiaoity,4V. 
405. ileaoeni of Ihe.Saxoos «a BiMn, 
4ftL. Thair|bratid.doBohttioa of tho^ooan 
tiqf«,489. 

Seaodorbag, priMoe «f Albania, his his- 
tory, ▼iai..885. 

S^BatifiiaaOaar 4if thtf Romane,.aoooant of, 
▼.386. 

S^anras, the {Mtsieian 'iamUy of, how 
rednoed nnder the emperors, ii. 303,'noto.'' 

fiohi^m in«oligioo, the«rigin of,iraoed, 
ii. 184. 

. Bmaaaa radaAJhio lo 4sar alassea, ▼!• 
486. 

fidaroaiaos, 4hehr national oharaeter, 
▼,806. t^bair >harbarH» inraads OB «ho 
easlern empire, 809. Of Pa tm atia, -ao- 
coantaf,«ii,7& 

9flnis and vPiete,.the nations af, how dfs* 
iu. 888, 888. iairaBiOBa t»r 



fagnoly applied 4o' 
mined tribes of barbarians, a. 315. Their 
pastoral manners, iii. 317. Batent and' 
haandnriea of Boythia, 887. Aerohitions 
of, •▼. 54. Tlmir made of war, 850. 

Sebastian, master-general of the toftnitfy - 
onder the amporor VaioBs, his eaooessfal 
expedition against the Girths, iU. 863. Is 



imeriio- 

▼inns, is associated with him in his as- ■ 
somod imperial di«aities,iv. 159. 

SebastroeBrter, import of that liHein the 
Oiaak ampire, vii. 80. 

Sees, in Normandy, the bishop and - 
chapter af, ail oaatvatad, ▼iii. 865, note. 

Segestan, the prinaes af, sapport thefr - 
indopendenoy abothiateiy against ArUx- 
eirnes, i. 841, peto. 

fiegaed, emperor of Abyssinia, is with 
390. T%eir manneM • his whole oottrt oon^eited by the JesaitB, ' 
vi-SS* 

Soldeo, hie tententioas oharttfter of 
transabsUatiatioB, ▼). 171, note. 

Selenoia, the gnat eity of, rained by the 
Romans, i. 848. 

Selenoos Nioator, namher of cities 
foaaded by h^ i. 840, note. 

Seljok, TWkish dyiiasty of the boose of, ' 
8«nsv tiie Oath, piandeia the camp of fii. 188., DiHsion of their empire, 809. 
Stiiicho» and drivoa him ipto the hands of Senale of Home is teformed by Aagos- 
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INDEX. 



U», i. 71. Itg legitlatiTa and jodionl 
powers* 80. Abortive aiteDpt of, to re- 
ume its rights after the marder ot Cali- 
gnla, 85. Its legal jarisdiotion oTer the 
enperorsy 117. Is sabjeoted to military 
despotism, by Serems, 147. Women ex- 
oladed from this assembly by a solemn law, 
177. The form of a secret meeting, 209. 
Measures taken to support the aothority 
of the two Gordians, 211. The senate 
eleet Masimas and Balbioos emperors on 
the^ deaths of the Gordians, 913. They 
drive the Alemanni ont of Italy, 304. The 
senators forbid to exercise military em- 
ployments by Gallienos, 305. Elect Taci- 
tos, the fiitfaer of the senate, emperor, 376. 
Prerogatives gained to the senate, by this 
.election, 378. Their power and aothority 
annihilated by Diocletian, ii. 36. 

Senate, amount of the coronary gold, or 
castomary free gift of, to the emperors, ii. 
343. The claim of Jolian to the empire 
admitted, iii. 99. 

■ petitions of, to. the emperors, 
for the restoration of the altar of victory, 
iii. 459. The Pagan religion renounced, 
46%, Debates of, on the proposals of 
Alaric the Goth, iv. 73. Genealogy of the 
senators, 88. Passes a decree for patting 
to death Serena the widow of Slilicbo, 111. 
Under the influence of Alaric, elects At- 
tains emperor, 123. Trial of Arvandas, a 
pr«etori«n prefect of Gaul, 360. Snrren- 
tlers the sovereign power of Italy to the 
emperor of the east, 373. 

• extinction of that illustrious as* 

aembly, v. 288. 

■ restoration of, in the twelfth 

century, viii. 274. The assembly resolved 
into single magistrates, 379. 

Serapian, his lamentation for the loss of 
a personified deity, vi. 8.- 

Serapis, history of his worship, and of 
his temple at Alexandria, iii. 467. The 
temple destroyed, 469. 

Serena, niece of the emperor Theodosins, 
married to his general Stilicho, iv. 13. Is 
cruelly strangled by order of the Roman 
senate. 111. 

Serjeant, legal and military import of 
that term, vii. 363, note. 

Severus Septimius, general of the Pan- 
nonian legions, assumes the purple on the 
death of Pertinax, i. 13i2. His conduct 
towerds the Christians, ii. 240. 

Severinos, St. encourages Odoacer to as- 
sume the dominion of Italy, iv. 373. His 
body, how disposed of, 376, note. 

Sevems is declared Caesar on the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian and Maximian, ii. 56, 
His defeat and death, 65« 

' is appointed general of the on- 
vdry in Grant under Julian, ii. 233. 

Shepherds and warriors, their respective 
modes of life compaied, iii. 318. 



Shiitet, a set of MahometaUi their dis- 
tinction from the Sonnttes, vii. 451.' 

Siberia, extreme coldness of the climate, 
and miserable state of the natives of, iii, 
339 la seiseed and occupied by the Tar- 
tars, viii. 48. 

Sicily, reflections on the distractions in 
that island^ i. 338. Is conquered by the 
Saracens, vi. 496. lotrod notion of the silk 
manufacture there, vii. 13. Exploits of 
the Normans there, 131. Is conquered by 
count Roger, 137. Roger, son of the for-, 
mer, made king of, 156. Reign of Wil- 
liam the Bad, 168. Reign of William the 
Good, 169. Conquest of, by the emperor 
Henry VI. 171. Is subdued by Charles 
of Anjon, 455. The Sicilian Vespers, 
459. 

Sidonins Apollinaris, the poet, his hu- 
morous treatment of the capitetion-tax, 
ii. 338. His charaeter of Theoddric king 
of the Visigoths in Gaul, iv. 324. His 
panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 328. 
His panegyric on the emperor Anthemins, 
351. 

Sigtsmond, king of the Burgnndians, 
murders his son, sind is canonised, iv. 444. 
Is overwhelmed by an army of Franks, 
ibid. 

Silentiarius, Paul, his acconnt of the 
various species of stone and marble em- 
ployed in the church of St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, V. 88, note. 

Silk, first manufactured, in China, and 
then in the small Grecian island of Ceos, 
V. 66. A peculiar >kind of silk procured 
from the pinna marina, 68. The silk- 
worm, how introduced to Greeee, 72. 
Progress of the manufacture of, in the 
tenth century, viL 13. 

Simeon, persecutor of the Paulicians, 
becomes • proselyte to their opinions, vii. 
61. 

" '■' ' king of Bulgaria, his exploits, 
vii. 79. 

Styliles, the hermit, his extra- 
ordinary mode of life, iv. 399. 

Simony, an early instance of, ii. 245, 
note. 

Simplicios, one of the last surviving 
Pagan philosophers of Athens, his writings 
and character, V. 111. 

Singara, battle of, between the em- 
peror Constimtins, and Sapor king of Per- 
sia, ii. 374. ■ The city of, reduced by Sa- 
por, 425. Is yielded to him by Jovian, iii. 
234. 

Singerie, brother of Sams, is made king 
of the Goths, iv. 157. 

Singidunum is perfidioosly taken by 
Baian, chagan of the Avars, v. 456. 

Sirmium is perfidiously taken by Btaaup 
chagan of the Avars, v. 456. 

Siroes deposes and murders bis firther 
Chosroes IL king of Persia, v. 497. His 
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treity of p«ace with the emperor Hera- 
4>liaf, 49^ 

Siiebat, e Oolhio king of SpaiD, perse* 
cntes the Jews there, ir. 496. 

SixtDs V. pope, character of bis admi- 
liifitration, viii. 356. 

Slave, strange perTersion of the original 
sense of that appellation, vii. 76, 

SlaTOS, among the Romans, who, and 
their condition desoribed, i. 46. 

Slarery, personal, imposed on captires 
bj the barbarous nations, iv. 465, 

Sleepers, seren, narrative of the legen- 
dary tale of, IV, 234. 

Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlane, viii. 
95. 

Society, philosophical, refieotions on the 
revolatlons of, iv. 505. 

Soffarides, the Saracen dynasty of, ▼!. 
512. 

Soldiers, Roman, their obligations and 
discipline, i. 11. When tbey Orst reoeiF- 
ed regular pay, 187. 

Soiiman, saltan, conqoers Asia Minor, 
Til. 201. Fixes his residence at Nice, 
203. Nice taken by the first crnsaders, 
254. Battle of Dorylaeam, 255. 

—— : the son of Bajazet, his charac- 
ter, viii. 109. His alliance with the 
Greek emperor Manael Palasologns, 113. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the an- 
tbor of the book which bears the name of 
his Wisdom, iii. 9. Reasons for suppos- 
ing he did not write either the book of 
Ecolesiastes or the Proverbs, t. 143, 
note. 

— — ^— the ennoch, relieves the Ro- 
man province in Africa from the depreda- 
tions of the Moors, v. 148. Revolt of his 
troops at Carthage, 257. Is defeated and 
killed by Antalos the Moor, 260. 

Solyman, caliph of the Saracens, under- 
takes the siege of Constantinople, vi. 459. 
His enormous appetite and death, 461. 

Sonnites, in the Mahometan religion, 
their tenets, vi. 332. 

Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, behead- 
ed by Constantino the Great, on a charge 
of binding the wind by magic, iii. 43, 
note* ' 

Sophia, the widow of Justin II. her 
conspiracy against the emperor Tiberius. 
V. 413. 

St foundation of the church of, 

at Constantinople, v. 85. * Its description, 
86. Is converted into a mosch, viii. 247. 

Sophian, the Arab, commands the first 
siege of Constantinople, vi. 456. 

Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills her- 
self to escape the Tiolenoe of Maxentius, 
ii. 76, note. 

^ Sortes Sanctorum, a mode of Christian 
divination, adopted from the Pagans, iv. 
447, note, 
.Soul, uncertain opinioos of the aaoieot 



philoiophers as to the immortality of, ii. 
131. This doctrine more generally re- 
ceived .among the barbarous nations, and 
for what reason^ 154. Was not taught by 
Moses, ibid. Four different prevailing 
doctrines as to the origin of, vi. 4, note. 

SosBopetra destroyed by the Greek em- 
peror Theophilos, vi. 502. 

Spain, the province of, described, i. 22. 
Great revenues raised from this province 
by the Romans, 189. la ravaged by the 
Franks, 302. 

Spain, review of the history of, iv. 154. 
Is invaded by the barbarous nations, 155. 
The invaders conquered by Wallia king of 
the Goths, 159. Successea of the Vandala 
there, 220. Expedition of Theodoric kipg 
of the Visigoths into, 326. The Christian 
religion received there, 421. Revolt and 
martyrdom of Hermenegild, 422, 423. 
Persecution of the Jews in, 426. Legis- 
lative assemblies of, 477. 

■ acquisitions of Justinian there, 
V. 150. 

state of, under the emperor 

Charlemagne, vi. 221. First introduction 
of the Arabs into the country, 429. De- 
feat and death of Roderic the Gothic king 
of, 434. Conquest of, by Musa, 437. Ita 
prosperity under the Saracens, 443* The 
Christian faith there, supplanted by that of 
Mahomet, 451. The throne of Cordova 
filled b^ Abdalrahman, 478. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, com- 
pared with those in the Roman circus, v» 
55. 

Stauracius, emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 111. 

Stephen, afireedmanof Domitilla, assas- 
sinates the emperor Domitian, ii. 218. 

— ^— - count of Chartres, his charac- 
ter, and engagement in the first orusade, 
vii. 235. Deserts his standard, 263. 

St. the first Christian martyr, 

miracnlons discovery of his body, and the 
miracles worked by it, iii. 482. 

■ the savage, sent by the Greek, 

emperor Justinian II. to exterminate the 
Chersonites, vi. 101. 

■ III. pope, soUcita the aid of 
Pepin king of France, against the Lom- 
bards, under the character of St. Peter, vi* 
197. Crowns king Pepin, 201. 

Stilicho, the great general of the west- 
ern empire under the emperor Honorins, 
his character, iv. 11. Puts to death Rn- 
finns the tyrannical prefect of the east, 17. 
His expedition against Alaric in Greece, 
35. Hia diligent endeavours to check his 
progress in Italy, 42. Defeats Alaric at 
PoUentia, 46. Drivea him oat of lUly, 
49. His triumph at Rome, 50. His pre- 
parations to oppose the invasion of Rada- 
gaisus, 57. Reduces and puts him to 
death; 61. Supports the claim of Alarto 
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9lk9M(9^mm9St ]IU«toBtfj~pMRcat«i{ 
ihM. 

Sansb«rg/lMi«de o^befWMB JaKurftiHl' 
tW^Akmom; ii/4S4f 

Siioo«MiaBOs .defeii4t tWIImMM' frmi' 
tkr apibifttkvOMlitf iJ 809. - 

Sony llMiorigi* ia4 r«BMm«fy i. 508^ 

8ntt40- ftpfdaded ud pilMibT' th«' 
RoBuis, T. 391. 

SalpiotM, 'S«l<^f irlwta liMi faiflwtt in- 
pM^r 'o»Hlw» Rcitoi^* jo riap rfn U i hw ^ t.' 

SkHuit/4«ioripli(»ii'of theiMii^ oiiitf 
Gmama^'. «nd. it*^ dertRifiti«li by ailtte« 
MMBBQd/irii. dr6v 

San^ tiM^rirtralupi) ofV> intpodtoed^ at 
Rome bj the emp«Mr ElagibtkM^ i. 170»' 
Wutfa^peeaiUir* olijoeliof Uw d«votion 
of CoDstaotioe the Great, before his eon-^ 
▼•raioDy- ii* 44d. And of JttlSan • after hia 
ap oalaj y rim IMu 

Sti8a,the ,eity<ofy taken by C<»Mtaalitfto> 
t)le»GraaMk 6<l. 

SwAMaUoay oaat of ^BMiia; hia ttigfi,- 
▼ill .103.. 

SwUiffMrnUad, dM ooaMArMy-of, Ikow 
flMiiaiaiiiiarto 'thai of >4hb andiot Vmaki, 
i. 301. . 

Swo^»of'Marav the aaoMdt wfapott''Y>f 
the HMa) UaAory of, iv» a49w 

Syagrins, king of the Fraoks and Bqrv 
gQBdiMB, bis <ihat»clcrriT« 453.' Is «ta- 
qoered by Clovia, 434. 

SyMft the dkMlar»'Ui letpalaH^r^eha- 
racter; v« 383*' 

SylliBiM tbe^«oiistil,'hi»'8peeeh to the 
seDtterreooBUiMBdiBg the eleelion'ef the' 
two Goidiailstb Ibeit approbation,. i». 209.' 

SylvaoiSf'.sisMr of the preANst Rofinas, 
her/Qiiooinnioii aatotily, Iwt IT, note. 

Sylvanas, geneMl in Gani-^ nnderfCeft-* 
stantioa^ is milled by treaohexy, ii. 410. 

Sylveriaa, popo» is degraded 'aBd•fleBt^ 
into exile by Belisariiis ibr an nttiNDpftOi 
betray the oity of RAme to Urn Goths, .▼. 
176. His deaibt 2a4» Dot«. 

Symniacbiis^ hisaeeeoot of the Pagan* 
conformity of tb^'^anpeMr Gonstantiva/ 
daring bis visit to-RoiMj iii. 76. Pleaids 
in befaelf of tbeanoitet Pagan -religion 
of Ronoi'to- the emperor .Va^ntinian, iil«- 
459. 

Synesins, bishop'of Ptoleeoiais, exoooN 
monieaftes «tfae 'pre ii deait* -Aodfemcas, iii 
486i His ^xiraOrdioaiy <oharaeteff> 487, 
notOi^ His«df»]eei to tbef eastern emp<for 
Arcadiai, iv. 37. 

Synods,* ■ proTtnoiah in > the- prtflritive* 
ohorobaa,- institotion of,- ii. 160. Natnte- 
ofthoaeias8earillies«490. SeeConBoils%< 



o^fSy 'ita 'M^oMllodif #im exlellf) i« if9« 
Isrednced by Chosroes II. king of'Peraii^^ 
▼;478. Geilefal d«Arl|rtx<«d of, Yf.'38S. 
Is cooqoered by* the Saraisena, 385i Ift- 
▼aaibn ef/by Tamerlane, viti, 88. 

Syriae langaage, where spoken- in 'th<» 
gieatesl piririty, i. 344, notOi 

Syrianns) dnke of Egypt, sorprtses tbo 
oilry of Alexandria, andiezpcia- Alkaaaftikis 
the primate of Egypt, iii.- 65; 

Tabari, the Arabii»'liiat«rian,'aec(iant' 
of bb ^wrk; ri. 363^ note* 

Tabenne, the island of, in Upper Ute-' 
baia^ is selMt Witkf lionkai by Paehoauas, 
ir. 384. 

Table of eaMtaM, in theiSdHno tretaH^y 
in Spain, aceoont of, iv. 144* 

Taeitns^ em^ror^ biv el4otiott«nd oba- 
racter, i. 376. 

Taeitab-tb* hisiorfan, his 'tharaMir'of 
the pfinoiplea«f the portioo, I. 9^,nbte. 
The intention of his episodes, 230* Bh 
charaMer:«i a bieionan, 251. Hb-«e- 
connt of the anoient Germaaia, 2.56. ESm- 
biflWry, bow prea^rred and* IraMmitlwl' 
down to ns,376, not4. EH« aooDndt of the- 
pevaaekcidii of th6 Cbrislitns as the inoen- 
diaries of RobmV ii. 210, 211; 

TMtics of LM' and Constantke, oha- 
nwler'of, Tii. 4. MilharyohbhMrter of the 
€hreefcs» 36*' 

Tagioa, battie of, between the' eonnob 
Narses^nnd TotUa king of ^ the Goths in 
Italy, ▼.285. 

Taberites, the Saracen dynasty of, n. 
512. 

Tanwrlan«» his birth,. reign, and eon- 
qnestn, viii. 76. Hia letter ia B ajw at, 86.- 
His eonference- with «be dootots of the* 
law, at Aleppo,- 89.' Defeats- and takn^ 
Bajanet prhioner; 94* HoW< kept odf^of 
Borope/ 100. His friolapli at Simiaffcand, 
102. Dies on a-mahih to China, t04f^ 
His cfaaraoter, ibidi' 

Tancred the crasader,- bb bhamcler, tii* 
237. Hia bold beh«viodr at Gonslantifto- 
ple, 248; 

Tarasios^ secretary to the »empl^i*I- 
rene, made patriarch of Constantinople): 
▼i. 209. ' PreftiAes at» hnd frtties Ibft-de- 
cro«s>of;-the'ieeond oMneit of-Nioe, ibidn 

Tarik, the Arib, his descent on 3pain,' 
▼i. 433; Defeto add kiUd R^derio the 
Gotfaio kin|» of| 434; His disgfeaosr 43^ 
443i 

Tarragona, tiieeity of, almsfst deftlroy«<l 
by the Franks, i. 803. 

TaHlirs. SeoScythiad*. 

Tarlary,'eAstem^aonqoest of* by Tamvir- 
lane, viii. 81. 

Tatiaif,'ind bis son Proenlns, deatroy«d 
by tho baso arts of RaOnifa^ the oonfidan^ 
tial minister of the emperor Tfaeodoiiaf »* 
ir.4.*. 
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T»iiri»t.tlvi><9<NuM.>s bt«MM>9(<fep 4p«liii»MdHg»rAtiiibol'fl«raiipirati H«r 



Taxes, how th^ Romi^.isiUflMMbWfm 
esfij^qeni^ from Urn. burden. oC i«.lS7. 
AoqgjQD^ oC thoie iasUloittA hy.AiHIPtiM, 
191. How nised under CoMtantinft ikfi 
GfiMtt And hi» 8Moe«forf »ili SSA. 

Tt^jet, AitCfLof, b;.Mtli<«n«ti vi« 3iXA^. 

T«ia«»^h6.lMfe;kiiV.of ibe fitibt^de- 
f(|ated i«li\kilM..bgr tbtt> eonoab NanM» 
T. 289. 



ri.79.. 

TbMMlon^ wile. of. ^b» jGffe«k>:CHi|Mror 
Tb^pbU«h her bisterjr- vi^ 118>t lUstwed 
lb»,warebft|k of iwHyPfc 21 U > P«Afok»««be 
BaattcMM tajrebeUMMi»^r«6f. . 

ThMd«iia»iiM«bter of tb* QM»k.en» 
p«rMriG9mtMPtiii9 J^« h(W W4tocj,-.TM 18B. 

TbeodiMit widow. ofi.Mdwitt^ Jlii Aiag 
oiJ^nnkmt box «dT0ai«M»ia9. Ibe, 



Tp|^«fllia8^jR» AmmAo mpnk# Jmm. his onbiiw, of ^ndcvnioas. iQuimoQMi .vim 16li 

liff a;(Rqiil4*.iii.«P<Att«m|^t;topitoi«Btil|B - ThdoAMM AngeUa,^d^»fWi<«t «f Wpitn 

combat of the gladiators, iv. /S1I4. seimWi P«t«r el Pwu^mmr* .empM^i^} of 

T^mplD oi JerofMlMiiu bmai^iiM.215. GoMiMtintplo, ,pri«Mior* Tii.^O^, Boa* 

History (Of tbf .«|iiperQi|jJii}ioi»'ii «MeiBl^Vto mpsaii bUm^U of TheeMkbmica,.4Ar^ 



restore it, iii* 149. 

Twuign, aoftZlJigUi. 

TepbriM is oooQp|edi. «iid levtiM tbj 
tbi P)Kulici«iia,.Tii..6dH. 

Tm^wUmh, bis .pMPS..exaUilifill isiiibt 



Tboodovio ewiiiirefl tbo Gotbio soopftM 
bjttboaar^Wiof bis bipth^c Tl»risfliead# 
iv, 324. His character by Sidoiu«B,ibUL 
BUeiMpeditoi. uito SppHi».d27< 

Tb^^dflyoMv ibe jmii i9f rAlMM«»bM pioot 



e»pM(C(d<UlUii^OO>offelltb0P«gMiwuUfc peroas reign oyer tbe VittgolllS4S*6MUi 

ii. 140. Suggests desertiqi. ^uCbulatian lifr^SU^. t7«bflippy,ifftte9 of hiHidMigbUrs, 

8«ldi€ii«i,.l$5» Boto. His.soipioiMitLao- 281. Is prevailed on by ^tius. to jqiB^bii 

count of two edicts of TiberioB^duMfl^ fes99^,94[m$iAtiil^t99(k IskilUdMlhe 

oo« AatpMii«% inlby^. oC ibolCbiMlttns, buttle At Obaloos, 296* 



238. 

To«JtAm^«U» tbo fUmwi l^vMBTbrogu- 
lating, ▼,369« . Godioils* 372^.. 

Te^ioo« AM9I00S Ibotmpicf ioifiMl, at 
tbfiiuitigatiQp of Vi<(tQriA»]. 353.uBAt»yt 
bi« legions into Ibe bwd^ of AnmU«B» 364* 
U led intrkyapk by AAretiaBi 365.) 

l*habor, mount, dispute concemingvtbt and paiftvof tbOtpRb]io>buillii|if«f <22^ . His 



Ttiopdoriot tb«/Otot«ogeth* bis bistb.aad 
edo^OB, .T..1.. Is fore«di>y;bifttm«pa 
into a revolt against tbe emperor S&epo|-6; 
He.'OadMliiko* .th«} con^^e^nof Xtalyt 9. 
fifiiamtt •and. bUla iOdoa«er^ ll« Is lao^ 
kjiQwbdg«d.biiig of |ta)ji» 12^ Roriew of 
bis administration, 13. His visit to J 



ligbit.Qf,.viii»22^. 

Tban<4». the^isbiBd of,:gi»nled b|r,Vor»; 
tigem, as a fse^eiMftt fon^bif Saxitt>aiat 
iliaxies,.iv. 481« 

Th«iirical eiitiiKteinneiii».oC tb«lto«nM 
described, i?. 107. 

Thebsan legion, the martyrdom of,apoe 
orypbal,il 252*.n«to* 



rQUgiwiw 2$* I. Hu.f«iiiQiiaoi'aii4 .detttb»f37« 
TheodosiopoUs, Ibeoity of« Jn Armena# 
bmlt,.ivf*.211. 

Tbeodonus.^b« Great, \» distiaolioB 
betweeii ..a BfiwmA iprinioe.' aqd a FaitbiaK 
nionaiQb*> ii*i 3^ poto*.- The pbrMoo of 
MmaiA pr«^i«ii4i.by ibia^ vfitmv,'. iii. 310. 
Is associattd by jGratiaqi ao omp«ror o£ 



Theft, the Rohmq law«.reWoi.io, r* tbe'^eaat* 375*. Hjn biribaod cbaiMler, 

377. 382. 384. ilud, Hia prudont . and successful.. ooih 

ThemAat or miUUry go veriiipe,utt,of the do^t .of the Gotbio war, 380. Defeat* •» 

Greek empim^ i^ocouat o^ vU« 6». iii«asio»«f.the ,OslrogQtbs, 385, 

Therabtiua» thQprator, his eofomMDiAil bis treaty with Max^aiiis» iik 

religious toleration, iii. .238.. . 398* His bapUpm.aad.edic^ to establish 

TlieodfitnA.i hfe birth .and ekT%(«ivi. ^q orthodox faith» 400^ Purges the city 0^ 

tbe throne of Italy^ ▼. I5i», Hia disgraqen Constantinople from Ariani^m, 406^ Bnt 

fill treaties ,with the emperojt.^qslup^afi, forces the Nioene doctrine througboat the 



and revolt agabwt.tbflB^.lSS.^. .Hi« dep^i^ 
aition and deaths l$4v, 

Theodebert, king of tbe. iPrapksjp. Aui 
■traaia. Joins the Gotbs in tbe«ieg4 9nd 
destniotioB of Milvi, ▼. 184.. Inv4d<»ft 
Italy, 18& Hisdealb,..187. 

"nieodemir, a Gothic prince of Spaiiii 



e«0t,.4O7.^ Goqvenea.acpuQoil atConatant' 
tinoidAi 408* . His. edicts against beresy^ 
412. Reoeivas the fugitive famHj of Va-i 
lentiniao, and macHea .bis. sister Galla^ 
426« DefeaU Maumv^and visits.Rome, 
428. His character, 430> His lenity to 
the city of Antiooh, 434. His cruel traat-. 



copy of his treaty of sobm^^ionto the $a« moot .of -TheBa«UHuea,t 437* Snbmta to 

racens, vi. 439. the penance imposed by St. Ambrose, fo* 

TboodfiK^ jei»pre«s»<b«r birtbt %«d early bis severity -to Tbassalon^a.. 440. Re- 

bistory, ▼. 47. Her marriage with Jnsti- stores Valentinian, 443. Consnili Joba 

niao»^. Her tynwiBJt ^^2. .Her ? ircoes, of Lycopolis, the bermi4« ou the iw i t e i i dr d 

53. Her death, 54. .Her. fonitndA dmng war against EngjBniua, 447. Deleal* £■* 

the Nika sedition, ^3. Apcoupt of her g^BSj 450. His d9»th, 4^1. Pfoe»d 
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a Mnatorial reasnoiatioB of the PagMi m- there, iii. 436. Cmel trefttment ef tli# 
lifioBi 46f. Abolishes Pagmn rttes, 464. citizeos, 437. Peniooe of Theodosios for 
Prohibils the Pagui religion, 473. bis sereritj,. 440. 

Theodosios the Yoooger, bis birth, iv. Theadelioda, princess of Bavaria, mar- 
197. Is said to be left by bis father Area- ried to Antharii Jung of the Lombards, t. 
diet to the care of Josdegerd king of Per- 425. 

sia, 199. His edaeation and character, Thibant, oonnt of Chanpagne, engages 
203. His marriage with Eodooia, 205. in the fourth ornsade, vii. 347. 
His war with Persia, 208. His picas joy Thomas the Cappadocian, his revolt 
on the death of John, the nsarper of the against the Greek emperor Michael- II. 
west, 2l5i His treatj with the Hans, 239. aud cniel panishment, vi. 115. 
His armies defeated by Attila, 249. Is Thomas of Damasens, his exploits 
redoced to accept a peace dictated by At- against the Saracens when besie^g that 
tila, 255. Is oppressed by the embassies city, vi. 374. 

of Attila, 258. Embassy of Maximin to Thomas, St. aeconnt of the Christians 
Attila, 260. Is privy to a scheme forthe of, in India, vi. 64. Persecation of, by 
assassination of Attila, 270. Attila's em- the Portuguese. 65. 
baasy to him on that occasion, ibid. His Thrace is colonised by the Bastams,in 
death, 272. the reign of Probns, i. 391. The fugitive 

Theodosios his perplexity at the religious Goths permitted to settle there by the em- 
ieuda between Cyril and Nestorios, vi. 25. poror Valens, iii. 345. Is ravaged by 
Banishes Nestorins, 29. them, ^353. Hie Goths setaed there by 

Theodosius III. emperor of Constanti- Theodosius, 386. 



aople, vi. 103. 

Theodosins, the fiither of the emperor, 
bis suocessfnl expedition to Britain, iii. 



287. Suppresses the revolt of Firmus the coming, vi. 48, 



Thrasimnnd, king of the Vandals, his 
dbaracter, iv. 411. 

Three chapters, the fiunons dispute con- 



Moor, in Africa, 292. Is beheaded at Car- 
thage, 293. 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
competition with Gaian, how decided, vi. 
74. His negotiations at the Go^rt of By- 
Kaotiom, 77. 

Theodosios, the deacon, grandson of the 
emperor Heraolios, murdered by his bro- 
ther Constans II. vi. 94. 



lliundering legion, the story concern- 
ing, of saspicions veracity, ii. 239. 

Tiberios is adopted by Aognstns, i. 87. 
Redaces the Pannonians, 131. Rednoes 
Cappadocia, 192, note. Sospioious story 
of his edict in favoar of the Christians, ii. 
238. 

Tiberius is invested by Justin II. as his 
successor in the empire of the east, v. 411. 



Theodosios, the lover of Antonina, do- His character and death, 414, 415. 

tected by Belisarios, v. 194. Toms monk Timasios, master-general of the army 

t6 escape her, 195. His death, 197. under the emperor Theodosios, is dis- 

Theodosius, president of the council of graced and exiled under Arcadius, iv. 176, 

Hierapolis under -Coastantius, his ridicu- 177. 

lous flattery to that emperor, iii. 100. Timothy the Cat conspires the murder 

Theophano, wife of the Greek emperor of Proterias archbishop of Alexandria, 

Romanns II. poisons both him and his and succeeds him, vi. 38. 



father, vi. 132. Her oonnexion with Ni- 
cephorus Phocas, 133. His murder and 
her exile, 135. 

Theophilos, emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 115. His Amorian war with the ca- 
liph Motassem, 502. 

Theophilos, archbishop of Alexandria, 
destroys the temple of Serapis, and the 
Alexandrian library, iii. 469, 470. Assists 
the persecution of St. Chrysostom, iv. 192. 
His invective against him, 196, note. 



Tipasa, miracolous gift of speech be- 
stowed on the Catholics, whose tongues 
had been cut out there, iv. 420. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, his charac- 
ter, and history, ii. 20. Is restored to his 
kingdom by Diocletian, 21. Is expelled 
by the Persians, 24. Is restored again by 
treaty between the Romans and Persians, 
31. His conversion to Christianity, and 
death, ii. 372, 373. 

Titns admitted to share the imperial 



Theophilos, his pious embassy from the dignity wilh his father Vespasian, i. 87. 

emperor Constantias to the East Indies, Togrnl Beg, saltan of the Turks, his 

ii. 474. nigo c^od character, vii. 182. He rescues 

Theophobus, the Persian, bis unfortunate the caliph of Bagdad from his enemies. 



history; vi. 117. 

TherapeutsB, or Essenians, some account 
of, ii. 180. 

Therma'j;>yl8B, the straits ol^ fortified by 
the emperor Justinian, v. 94. 

Thewaloaioa, sedition and massacre 



185. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, 
vi. 435. 

• Toleration, universal, its happy effects 
in the Roman empire, i.-33. What sects 
the most iotoleranti 239, note. . 
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Tollivs, otneoUons to his aocoant of the 
vision of Antigonns, ii. 469, note, 

Torismond, son ofTheodorio kin{|^ of the 
Visigoths, attends his father against Attila 
king of the Hans, it. 290. Battle of Cha- 
lons, S92. Is acknowledged kinji^ on the 
death of his father in the field, 296. ts 
killed by his brother Theodoric, 3^4. 

Tortare, how admitted in the criminal 
law of the Romans under the emperors, 
ii. S30. 

Totila IS elected king of Ilalj bj the 
Goths, ▼. 262. His justice and moderation, 
255. Besieges and takes the city of Rome^ 
268, Is induced to spare Rome from de- 
airuction, at the instance of ^elisarius, 273. 
t*ilke9 Rome again, 279. Plunders Siciljr, 
ibid. Battle of Tagina, 285. His deatli, 
287. 

Toutanides, the l^aracen dynasty of, ti. 
513. , 

Tdnmaments preferable exbilnlions to 
Ihe Olympic games, vii. 259. 

Tourd, battle of, between Charles Mattel 
and the Saracens, ▼!. 472. 

Toxandria, in Germany, is overran, and 
occupied by the {"ranks, ii. 428, 

Traditors, in the prunitive church, who, 
ii. 259. 

Trajan, emperor, bis conquest of Dacia» 
I. 6. His conquests in the east, 7. Con* 
irasf between the characters of him and Ha- 
drian, 9. His pillar described, 56. Why 
adopted liy the emperor Nerva, 88. Hia 
instructi ons to Pliny the Younger fur his 
conduct towards the Christians, ii. 219^ 
Description of his famous bridge over the 
Danube, V. 92, note. 

Tn^an, count, his treacherous murder of 
Pera king of Armenia, iii. 301. 

Transnbstantiation, the doctrine of, when 
established, vii. 321. 

Trebizond, the city of, taken and plan* 
dered by the Goths, i. 309. The dukeaof, 
become independent on the Greek empire, 
vii. 395. Is yielded to the Turks, viii. 254, 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, bis rebellion in 
Phrygia against the emperor Aroadius, iv. 
179. 

Tribune, the office of, explained, i. 77. 

Tribonian, his genius and character, v. 
338. Is employed by Justinian to reform 
the code of Roman laws, 340. 

Trinity, the mjsterious doctrine of, iii. 
12. Is violently agitated in the schools of 
Alexandria, 17. Three systems of, 18« 
Decisions of the council of Nice concerning, 
21. DiflTerent forms of the doxolugy, 61. 
Frauds used to support the doctrine of, iv. 
418. 

lVi|»oli, the confederacy of, cruelly op- 
pressed under the government of count 
Romanns, iii. 288. 

Trisflgion^religious war concerning, vi.41. 

Troops, Roman, their discipline,'!. 11. 
VOL. VIII. 2 



When they first received pay, ,187. Cause 
of the difficulty in levying them, ij. 320 
See Jovians, Palatines, and Pretorian bands 

Troy, the aituation of that city, and q 
the Grecian camp of besiegers, described 
ii. 282. 

Turin, battle of,' between Constantino 
the Great and the lieutenants of Maxeatius, 
ii. 81. ' 

Turisnnd, king of the Gepidse, his ho- 
nourable reception of Alboiu the Lombard, 
who had slain his sqo in battle, v. 398* 

Turks, their origin, v. 210. l^heir pri*- 
mitive institutions, 212. Their conquests, 
213. Their alliance with the emperor Justin 
nian, 217. Send auxiliaries to Heraclias^ 
491. 

-*<— ' grow powerful «nd Uoofitiona adder 
the Saracens, vi. 506. Terror excited by 
the;r menacing Europe, vii. 80. Their 
military character, 84. They extend them- 
selves over Asia, 174. Reign of Mahmud 
the Gaznevide, ibid. Their manners and 
emigration, 17Q. They subdue Persia, 
181. Dynasty of the Seljukians, 182. They 
invade the provinces of the Greek empire, 
1 86. Reformation of the eastern ealeadar, 
198. They conquer Asia Minor, 201. 

Turks, their capital city, Nice, Uken by 
the crusaders, vii. 254. The (seat of go- 
vernmeat removed to Iconium, 286. Valour 
and conquesU of Zenghi, 298« Character 
of Sultan Noureddin, 299. Conquest of 
Egypt, 302. Origin and history of the 
Ottomans, viii. 54. Their first passage 
into Europe, 59. Their education and 
discipline, 117. Embassy from, to the 
emperor Sigismond, 142. Take the city 
pf Constantinople, 241. 

Torpin, the romance of, by whom, and 
when written, vii. 216, note. 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, v. 
317; Their severity;, 378. How the criminal 
code of, sunk into disuse, 381« 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular oonceit of 
the thhrty investigated, i. 323. 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, ^ii. 312. 

Tithes aasigned to the clergy as wel^ by 
Zoroaster as by Moses, i. 238, note. Wer^ 
first granted to the church by Charlemagne, 
vi. 219. 

Vadomair, prince of the Alemanni, ia 
sent prisoner to Spain by the emperor Ju- 
lian, iii. 90. His son murdered by the Ro- 
mans, 274. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, 
receives the title of Csesar from Licinius, 
ii. 97. Loses his aew title and his life, 98. 

Valens, the brother of the emperor Va- 
lentinian, is associated with him in the em- 
pire, iii. 245. Obtains from his brother 
the eastern portion of the empire, 246. Hti| 
timidity on l]l9 revolt of Prooaplns, 251. 
His character, 256. Is baptized by Eh- 
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doxoi, and patronistt tbe Ariaoi, 263. Is 
Tiodicated from the charge of persecation, 
264. Hia edict against the Egyptian monks, 
f 67. His war with the Goths,, S04. Re- 
reirea the tappliant Goths into the Roman 
territories, 545. His war with them, 355. 
Is defeated and killed at the battle of Ha- 
dfianopUf 365, 366. His eologium by 
Libanias, 367. 

Valens, the Arian bishop of Mnrsa, his 
craftj pretension to divine rerelation, iii. 
34. 

Valentia, a new province in Britain, set- 
tled by Tbeodosias, iii. t88. 

Valenlinian 1. his eleotion to tbe empire, 
and character, iii. 242. Associates his bro- 
ther Valens with him^ -'245. Divider the 
empire into the east and west, and retains 
the latter, 246. His crnelty, 257. His 
' civil institutions, ^59. His edicts to re- 
strain the avarice of the clergy, 267. Ch is- 
tises the Alemanni, and fortifies the Rhine, 
275, 276. His expedition to Illyricam, 
and death, 31Q. 312. Is vindicated from 
the charge of polygamy, 312. 

Valentinfan II. is invested with the im- 
perial ornaments in his mother^s arms, on 
the death of his father, iii. 313. Is refused 
by St. Ambrose the privilege of a church 
for him and his mother Jastina, on account 
of their Arian principles, 418. His flight 
from the invasion of Maximns, 424. Is 
restored by the emperor Theodosios, 443. 
His character, ibid. His death, 445. 

Vafentinian HI. is established emperor 
of the west, by his consinTheodosins the 
Younger, iv. 21-6. Is committed to the 
gnardianship of his mother Placida, 217. 
Files on tire invasion of Italy by Altila, 304. 
Send«i an embassy to Attiia lo purchase his 
retreat, .305. Murders thepatrician iEtius, 
310. Ravishes the wife of Petronius Max- 
imns, 312. His death and character, ibid. 

Valentiniaus, their confased ideas of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, vi. 9, note. 

Valeria, empress, widow of Galerius, the 
nnfortanate fates of her and her mother, il.* 
93. 

Valerian is elected censor ander the em- 
peror Decins, i. 292. His elevation to the 
empire, and his character, 298. Is defeat- 
ed and taken prisoner by Sapor king of 
Persia, 317. Hia treatment, 321. His 
inconsistent behaviour toward tbe Chris- 
tians, ii. 2i4. 

Vandals. See Goths. 

- their successes in ^pain, iv. 
220. Their expedition into Africa under 
Genseric, 221. They raise a naval force 
nd invade Italy, 316. Sack ofRome^ 319. 
Their naval depredations on the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, 345. Their con version 
to tbeChristian religion, 404. - Persecution 
eflhe Catholics, 410. 

.-«xpcditiotiof BeHsarins agaisst 



Gfslimer, T. 123. Conqoe8tof,137. Their < 
name and distinction lost in Africa, 145. 
Remains of their nation slill found in Ger- 
many, 146. 

Varanes. See Bahram. 

Varangians of the north, origin and his- 
tory of, vii. 93. 

' Varronian, tbe infant son of the emperor 
Jovian, his history, iii. 241. 

Vataces, John, his long and prospercos 
reign at Nice, vii. 407. 414. His character, 
433. *. 

V^egetius, his remarks on the degeneracy 
of the Roman discipline at the time of Theo- 
dosios the Great, iii. 454. 

Veil, the siege of that city, the era of the 
Roman army first receiviog regular pay, i. 
186. 

■ Venice, foundation of that republic', ir. 
301. Its infant stale ander the exarchs of 
Ravenna, r. 419. Its growth and prospe- 
rity at the time of the fbarth crusade, vii. 
349. Alliance w)Lh France, 351. Divides 
tbe Greek empire with the French, 386. 

Veratias, his mode of obeying the law of 
the twelve tables respecting personal in- 
isults, V. 378. 

Verina, empress, the widow of Leo, de- 
poses Zcno, V. 4. Her turbulent life, ibid. 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the 
Great, ii. 82. Battle of, between Stilicho 
the Roman general, and Alaric tbe Goth, i v. 
48.. 

Verres, why his punishment was inade- 
quate to his offences, v. 383.. 

Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the 
imperial dignity with his sun Titus, i. 87. 

Vestals, Roman, their number and pecu- 
liar office, iii. 4a6. 

Vetranio, tlie Roman general in Illyri- 
cum, assumes the purple, and enters iotd 
an alliance with the Gaulish usurper Mag- 
nentius, it. 382. Is reduced lo abdicate' 
his new dignity, 386. 

Victoria exercises the government over 
the legions and province of Gaul, i. 553, 

Victory,her statue and altar, in tb6 senate- 
house at Rome, described, iii. 458. The 
senate petitions tbe Christian emperors to^ 
have it restored, 459. . ' 

Vigilantios, the presbyter, is abused bj 
Jerome for opposing moDki!^h superstition, 
iii. 480, note. 

Vigilius, interpreter to the embassy from' 
Theodosins the Younger lo Attila, is privy 
to a scheme for the assassination of Attila, 
iv. 260. Is detected by Attila, 270. 

Vigilins purchases the Papal chair of Be- 
Ksarins and his wife, r. 176. Instigates 
the emperor Justinian to resume the con- 
quest of Italy, 280. 

Vine, its progress from the time of Ho- 
mer, i. 62. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted 
into a prophecy of the coming of the M^s- 
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vimb, ii. 468. If the most andient writer again to oondoct the war with Persia under 

wlio mentions the manafactare of silk, r. 66, Sabinian, ibid. Is again disgraced, ibid. 

ViUlian, the Gothic chief, is treache- Ursinr, history of the Roman fiimily of,v 

roaslj m ordered at Gonstandnople, t. 4!?. viii. 305. 

VitalianoSf prpelorian prefect nnder the Ursulas, treasurer of the empire ander 

emperor'Maximhr, pat to death'bj order of Constantias, anjastl j pat to death, bj the 

the senate, i. SIO. tribanal of Chdcedon, iii. 111. 

VitelHas, emperor, his character, i. 94. ' Usary. See Interest of money. 

. Wallaohians, the present; descendants 
from the Roman settlers in ancient Dacia, 
i. 346, note 
Wales is settled by British refagees 
Belisarias in Rarenna, 187. Is tak^n prir from Saxon tyranny, iv. 486. 490. The 
soner in Ravenna, 190. Conforms to the bards of, 493. 



Vitiges, general of the barbarians under 
Theodatas king of Italy, is by his troops 
deelared king of Italy, v. 164. He be- 
sieges Belisarias in Rome, 166. Is forced 
to raise the siege,'! 82. ' He is besieged' by 



Athanasian faith, and h honoarably settled 
In Asia, 191. His embassy to Chosroes 
king of Persia, 2^9. ... 

Yitravias, the ardiitect, his remarks on 
the boildings of Rome, iv. 109. 

Vizier, derrvaUon of that appellation, vi. 
1i9b, note. 

Ukraine, description of that country, i. 
«88. 



' Wallia is chosen king of the Goths^ iv. 
158. He reduces the barbarous invaders 
of Spain^ 159. Is settled in •Aquitain,460. 

War and robl^ery, their difference, vi. 
S61. Evblolions and military exereise of 
the Greeks, vii. 36. Military character of 
the Saracens, 38. Of the Franks and La- 
tins, 40. 

Warbnrton, bishop of Gloucester, his 



Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and literary character, iii. 149, note. His la- 
kills Gainas the Goth, i v. 388. Is driven hours to establish the miraculons inter- 
back by the vigilance of the imperial minis- ruption lo Julian's building the temple of 
ters, 200. Jerusalem, 151 > note. 

' Ulphilas, the apostle of the Goths, his Wama, battle of, between the sultan 
pioas labours, iT.-402.' Propagated Arian- 'Amuralh II. and Ladislaus king of Hunga- 
isro, 409. ry and Poland, viii. 190. 

Ulpian, the lawyer, placed attbe head of Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by 
the eooncil of state, under the emperor 'the Saracens at Airnadin, vi. 373. 
Alexander Severus, i. 1^7. Is murdered Wheat, the average price of, nnder the 



'successors of Constantino the Great, iii. 
178, note. 

Whitaker, Mr. remarks on his accoont 
of the Irish descent of the Scottish nation, 
iii. 384, note. 

White, Mr. Arabic professor at Oxford, 
character of his sermons at Bamptom's 



by the prmtorian guards, 189. 

Voconian law nbolished the right of fe- 
male inheritance, V. 368. How evadad, 372. 

Voltaire prefers the labarum of Constan- 
tine to the angel of Licinius, ii. 462, note. 
Hb reflections on the expenses of a siege, 
iv. 504, note. 

Vortigem, king of sooth Britain, his in- lecture, vi. 470, note, 

vitationuf the Saxons for assistance against Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex, his 

bis enemies, iv. 481. benevolent establishment at Selsey, iv. 

Vouti, emperor of China, his exploits 492. 

against the Huns, iii. 333. William I. the Bad, king of Sicily, vii. 

Upsal, anciendy famous for its Gothic 168. 

temple, i. 284. William II. the Good, king of Sioily, 

Urbanll. pope, patronises Peter thefaer- vii. 169. 
mit in his project for recovering the Holy Windmills, the ase of, from whence de- 
Land, vii. 213. Exhorts the people to a rived, vii. 420. <«- 
crusade, at the oonncil of Clermont, 218. Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited 

Urban V. pope, removes the Papal court by Mahomet, vi. 289. 

from Avignon to Rome, Tiii. 337. Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by 

Urban VI. pope, bis disputed election, whom that book was written, iii. 9. 

Tiii. 339. Wolodomir, great prince of Rassia, 

Ursadns, master of the offices nnder marries Anne, daughter of the emperor 

the emperor Valentinian, occasions a re- Romanns, Tii. 30. His conversion to 

volt of the Alemanni by his parsimony, Christianity, 107. 

iii. 271. Women, in hereditary monarchies, al- , 

Ursicinus, a Roman general, his. trea- lowed to exercise sovereignty, thongh in- 

eberous conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, ii. capableof subordinate state offices, i. 176. 

411. Is superseded in his command over How treated by the Roman civil laws, t. 

the eastern provinces^ 426. Is sent back 355. The Voconian law, how evaded » 
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Sff'» At6 not e'xcli/dedfrb'bi'paraaise t»j ibe weslerti empire, from the senate of 

Blihoiinfl, vi. 293. llome« iv< 373. the rjomiiuAes of 4ii9 

. ^ life and reigo^ y. 4. His HeooUcoa, vi. 

Xenoj)hon, hu description of (Ike desert $(i. 

'df MeSQiwtifmilifiii. 190. Zeoobia* qaeeh of Paln(jn« her cha- 

X^rle^, the ^fttfalion tit bis bnclge ot racter and liislory,!. 35^. 

boats for paSAiii|f 0v6r to Earope, poialed Zingis, first emperor of tbe ttogaU and 

ont, ii. Sl8t, Tartani, parallel between him and Attila, 

king of the Huns, iv. 241. His propofal 

Tdrtnnk, batt!^ of, betv^e^b the Creeks for improving his conanests in China, 250. 

and tbe SaradeHU, vi. 587. Hts birth and earl^ mililarr exploits^ Tiii. 

Yezdegerd, king of Persia, his reign the 32. His Uws, 34. His inyasion of Cbi- 

era of the Itfit )>f the Sassanian djnasty, na, 36. Oarisma, TransoxiaMi, and Pei^, 

iMd of the region <tf Zoroaster, vi. 355. 38. His death, 40. 

Yezid, oaliph of the "S«ra<)ens, ti. Zizais, a noble Sannaiian, is made king 

'S38. of that nation by tbe emperor Constuitius, 

lu 417. 

'^abergto intades die eastern empire Zobeir, the Saracen, his braverj in tbe 

With tin army 6( Bnl^^fians, ▼. %98. U invason of Africa, yi. 418. 

ifepnt^^ byBeliitarfds, SOO. Zo6> first tbe concubine, becomes the 

Zabbary, pope, pronoonces tbe deposi- fourth wife of the emperor Leo the philo- 

~tiOn df Cliifdetic king of Prance, and the sopber ti. 128. 

appointment of Pepin to succeed hint, vi. .Zoe, wife of Romands III. and Michael 

itOO. IV. emperors, vi. 138# 139. 

Zmo, broffai^r of Gellmer the Randal Zoroaster, tbe Persian prophet, hj%|ugh 

ntfalrper, conqu^s Sardinia, t. 133. Is re- antiqoky, i. 239, note. Abridgment of 

esdltfd'td assist bis brother, 134. Is killed, his dieology, 234, 235. Provides for the 

135. enooorag«mentofagricoltQr0,237. A^ns 

ISara, A city on the Sclavonian coasts re- tithes to the priests, 238, note. ' ^ 
4«ced by ^e cfosaders for the republic of Zosimus, his representation of the op- 
Venice, vii. 355. pressien of the Instral coatribotion, ii. 341. 

Zetfglhi, sniUan,.1iid valour ii'nd conquests, Zuinglios, tbe reformer, his eonceptioas 

vii. 298. oftbeEuclmrist, vii. 70. 

Zeno, efn^pe'ror of Ihe '6ast) deceives a Zurich, brief history of that city, viii. 

«tii¥61idet' 6t ibe itbperiaf government of 271. 



THE END. 



Printed by J. P. Duv«, St. Jobd'i Square. 
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